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‘She is pleasing, certainly, but — strange. Per- 
baps mysterious •would be tbe better word. In 
Egypt tbey called lier tbe Spbinx, you know ; 
and indeed tliere w something singular, and' 
almost startling, in that quiet, ghostly •way she 
has of .gliding into the midst of people who 
'helieve her to be a hundred miles off. She 
talks well j but I always feel afterwards a vague 
sense of perplexity, as though I had been con- 
versing with one whose habits and experiences, 
and ideas of right and wrong, were enigmas to 
me.’ 

‘^Tes ; there is something strange about Ooiintess 
Ijouisc, to our English taste, perhaps ; but I am 
sure she is ■well-bred, and clever and agreeable, 
and means to be Icind ; and then — she has been 
everywhere, and knows every one. I find lier 
a pleasant travelling acquaintance, Clare, love, 
and that is all Once in England, ive shall 
part company, of course. You are not very 
likely to see inueli of her at Ca.stel Vawr, or at 
Leominster House either, when you are in 
London.’ 

The speakers were two slender, fair-haired girls, 
dressed in black, -who stood side by side on the 
poop-deck of a great steamer, speeding swiftly 
on, through the pale gloom of the warm night, 
a starry sky above, and the dusky purple wavelets 
of the Mediterraneau ripplmg -with soft plash, 
as if caressingly, against the vessel’s side. There 
had been a broach white awning spread, as usual, 
over the after-deck, sacred to cliief-cahin pas- 
sengers ; but, as usual also, it had been deftly 
removed, when night fell, by the supple hro-^vn 
hands of those iithe, tiger- footed,- tiger-eyed 
Lascars Avho form the majority of the crew on 
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hoard of bur fast-steaming Peninsular and Ori- 
ental packets, such as was the Gypnis, homeward- 
hound. 

There •svas somethiiig majestic, something 
almost oppressive too, in the solemn stillness 
that prevailed, not a sound being heard save 
the wasli of the dark-blue water, as the powerful 
engines forced the ship along j and the; low hum 
of conversation that aro.se from a group collected 
near the cabin hatchway, some few paces distari.t 
from where stood the two girls, in their mouruiug 
garb, apart Ixom the rest. These tAvo •were silent 
now j one of the sisters — for such they evidently 
were — ^looking down over the vessel’s side, towards 
wiiere the .softly murmuring sea was dappled 
here and there by faint phosphorescent gleams ; 
while the other turned her beautiful face towards 
the East, uncon.sciously as it seemed, and gazed 
with sad eyes along the streak of glistening 
■foam that marked the steamer’s wake. 

A light yet hesitating foottali on the deck, 
the rustle of female dres.s, and then, in a low 
voice, the commonplace words : ‘Your Ladyship ! 
Tea is ready.’ It needed not the muslin apron, 
the trim waist, and punctilious neatness of 
attire, to indicate the caste of her who tittered 
this little crisply spoken speech. Oxdy a lady’s- 
maid drilled and schooled from her teens into 
the traditions of the still-room, could have con- 
trived to he at once so meekly suggestive and 
so softly audible. 

‘ Yery well, Pinnett ; you can take the shawls,’ 
answered one of the sisters. 

‘Yes, my Lady,’ was the quiet I'cply; and 
the maid retired as gently as she had approached. 

After a brief pause, the two girlish figures 






rttovecl towards tlie cabin-stairs, near which stood 
the steamer’s captain, bluff and genial, the light 
from file binnacle shining on his gold-laccd cap 
and weathca'-beaten face, ‘ It ’s' a fine evening, 
my Lady, and a pity to lose it,’ said the tough 
old seaman, in . his kind fatherly voice. ‘We 
can’t, you know, expect much more of the clear 
weatiier, past Malta as we arc, and at this 
uncertain time of year.’ 

‘We shall come on deck again, Captain Burton, 
thank you,’ was the rejoinder; and then both 
the sisters moved on, cabinwards. As they 
passed the group of loungers congregated near i 
the hatchway, more than one glance of mingled , 
curiosity and interest was turned towards them, | 
and then the luun of voices grew somewhat louder j 
than before. With the exception of an oily i 
and deferential Parsee in glossy broadcloth, 
diamond shirt-studs, and varnished hoots, all 
the passengers chatting together were of British 
speech and nationality. There was yellow, 

S unibling old Major Grudge, an Anglo-Indian,- 
Qg since seasoned to the climate, as he tells 
you, somewhat boastfiilly, after a five minutes’ 
acquaintancesliip ; with sallow kirs Grudge and 
her schoolgirl daughters returning for cheap 
education at Bruges or Bonn. There were 
languid subalterns on sick-leave ; a magistrate 
or so ; a field-officer or two ; a stray indigo- 
planter ; the editor of a Mofiissil new’-spaper ; 
and the inevitable travelliu" M.P., -who has been 
out to ‘do’ India, and thus win for himself 
parliamentary prestige by asking awkw'ard ques- 
tions and tormenting optimist Secretaries of State. 
There were ladies and children in large majority, 
of course, and wdth them the usual Nile-country 
invalids, and the usual tourists, fresli from Cairo 
or the Cataracts. 

‘Very pretty, both!’ drawded out a pallid 
yo’mg cavalry officer, whose remaining energies, i 
sorely impaired by brandy-and-soda imbibed ' 
amtd the hot winds of parching Dnstypore, 
seemed to he devoted to an attem-fd to swallow 
the massive gold head of his short •wliipstick, 
‘Hard to saj^ which looks the best; hut, for choice, 
I’d bet upon the one who went down first — 
Miss Carew.’ 

‘Then you’d lose your wuger, Seftou, I can 
teU you,’ responded bilious-eyed Major Grudge, 
with'’a grin of contempt for tbe griffin’s discern- 
ment. ‘That was the Marchioness, as it happens, 
and not Miss Carew.’ 

‘Mr Sefton’s was a very natural mistake,’ said 
good-natured Mrs Colouel Green of the Ahmed- 
nuggar Artillery. ‘They were twin sisters, j-on 
see, and so much alilce— poor, pretty young things. 
A _ sad story, was it not, of the Marchioness 
being left a wddow after only a year of married 
life out there in Egypt. Her young husband, 
the late Marquis, liad not had the title very 
long, and the doctors ordered him, as a forlorn- 
hope, to Cairo. He died there.’ 

‘Not thei’c, dear Mrs Green ! It was at Luxor,’ 
exclaimed > another of the Anglo-Indian ladies 
: oagerly. : 

‘At the^ Second Cataract; I saw it in Galig- 
naivi,’ chimed in a third member of the 
-group. . . 

‘Excuse me,’ remarked a tourist; ‘I was at 
Khartoum at the time, and know all about it. 
I had met the party, too, at Elephanta. Teirihly 


I sudden at the last, it was ! Poor fellnw!- — that 
i young Lord Leominstc]’, I mean — it was sad to 
' see liim, wdth his hectic colour and wdstful eyee, 

' leaning on his young bride’s arm, among the 
[ granite columns and jxriutcd chaiubors of the 
temples. Everybody knew how it must end ; 
but someho'w, when the wmrst came, everybody 
[ wms shocked and sorry. Lucky that her sister 
w^as travelling with them, -Rms it not ? ’ 

‘I wonder whether she will marry again ; she 
doesn’t look tw'cntjq and a beantirut young 
creature too, sad as she seems now,’ said Mrs 
Green of Ahmednuggar, with that londency t,n 
prophetic matchmaking -which is innate in iho 
best of women. 

‘It should be Miss Cora’s turn next,’ observed 
the indigo-plaiitei'. 

‘Ah, we shall see aboirt that,’ piit in, -more 
authoritatively, another passenger, little Ned 
Tattle, returning from Egyi^t- to his beloved 
Jermyn Street lodgings and his club-window’-, 
and wdro, on the strength of his familiarity \\'ith 
Pall-Mall gossip, affected the air of a fashionablo 
oracle. ‘Can’t expect tw'o of a family to land 
a big fish, yon see, like a Marrpiis of Leominster, 
especially wdien a girl has not a sixpema*. A 
wonclcrful match that, for the daughter of a 
poor Devonshire baronet like old Hir .PtiHord 
Carew. I remember old Sir Eidford q;iite. well. 
And then there ’s the present man. Sir Pagan, the 
brother of tliese young ladies, still move out at 
elbows, if possible, than his father before him. 
It sounds grand, don’t it, Carew of Carew ; but 
•what ’s the use of pedigree and that sort of thing, 
without the coin to back itP added Tattle, wdiose 
grandfather had been a fiishionable lishmongcr 
in the Poultry, E.C., but ■^^dlnse own name often 
figured at the tag-end of jirintcd lists of guests 
at Macbeth House, Mandevillc House, amt else- 
wdiere. 

‘But sJiG will he well off— the Marchionesa of 
Leominster, I mean 1 ’ asked one of the company, 
half timidly deferring to Tattle’s supevim' infor- 
mation as to the -ways and moans of the aristo- 
' cracy. A man who spoke so disrespectfully of 
' bai’oncts, and whose tone in talking of a Marquis 
was one of good-humorrred patronage., ivas pretty 
certain of commanding deference for his opinions 
among colonial self-exiles, homeward-hound. 

‘Why, yes, rather,’ answered the Pall-Mall 
pliilosopher, with a secret delight in being listened 
to. ‘You see, young Leominster— poor fellow' — 
the late Marquis, was very much, in lo\'e, and 
happened to have unusual' power over the pro- 
perty. His widow gets Castel Vawr, the show- 
plaee of the family, on the Welsh border, and 
a heap of money besides. Thirty thousand a 
year at the least of it, or more, 'likely thirt 3 '--five, 
the Castel Vawr rent-roll must be ; and I ’nr not 
sure that Leominster House, Piccadilly, and the 
London house-prupert\', do not belong to her 
too — for life, anyhow. Only the Lincolnshire 
estates, wdiich are strictly entailed, go to the heir. 
I am speaking of the present Marquis ol‘ Leo- 
minster, Adolphus Montgomery — we, cfdlcd him 
DoH}’, and thought him a mull— second-cousin 
to poor Wilfred tllat died.’ 

On this subject, one or tw'o further ohsci'vutions 
were made. It w'as told how the late IMnrquis’s 
yacht Fairy Que&a w'as on her W'ay back to 
England, having on board, too, the rmuains of 
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3ier noble o^vner ; and it was plausibly conjectured 
that tliG sisters bad cbosen tbe lengtbieft Soutb- 
ampton route, as cnabbng tbem to avoid the 
stu* and bustle of tbe laud-journey from Brindisi 
; to Marseilles, And then tbe conversation flowed 
■ into other channels, and the group presently 
j broke up. 


HINTS TO YOUNG WRITERS. 

Thih following bints — they pretend to be nothing 
more — arc offered to those who desne to cultb 
vate tbe art of composition. Not that tbe best 
instruction in tlie world will of itself malce an 
author, any more than it can make a painter 
or a sculptor. Something more than mere 
teaching is needed. . When Opie the painter 
was asked by a young student what he was 
in the habit . of mixing his colours with, he 
replied grimly: ‘With brains, sir.’ And he was 
right. Here we have the first requisite for 
success in the higher arts, Composition among 
the rest. Those who have no ‘brains,’ no intel- 
lectual power, bad better let pen and paper 
alone. But even tbo,se who have a fair share 
of power must know how to use it. They want 
practice, and they want training ; and the train- 
ing wdiich they cannot get from others, they 
must bo willing to give to themselves. Those, 
however, who are iir earnest about making the 
most of their powers, are iTsnally glad to avail 
themselves of the experience of others j and it is 
for this reason that tlie following plages are w'ritten. 
Eor although it is not possible, in one sense, 
to teach com]?osition, it is p)ossihle to paoint out 
certain errors that shoiild be avoided, and certain 
objects that should he kep)t in view, with the 
best method of attaining those objects. And 
. since ail the suggestions that w’'e have to offer 
upon these points are foianded upoon experience, 
it is hoped that they will afford help to those 
who may be trying to help themselves. 

To begin then : What is it that yon wish 
to do? Yon wish to express your thoughts in 
writing, for the benefit of others. But ‘ out of 
nothing, nothing comes ; ’ therefore yon must first 
have thoughts to experess. First the thought, 
and then its utterance ; first the matter, and then 
the manner. The subject falls naturally into 
these two divisions. 

<• First, the thought. It is strange that 'we should 
require to learn even to think, h\it like many 
another .strange thing, it is true ; and anything 
that helps us to think wisely and truly is not 
to he neglected. Wc shall find that there is 
no greater stimulus to thought than contact 
with other minds : and this comes to ns mainly 
through conversation and tlirough hooks. It 
is true that real conversation, the keenest of 
intellectual pleasures, tlie most stimulating of 
intellectual exercises, is hut seldom to he had. 
And yet now and then, in the course of our 
livGS,’^ we are so happy as to meet with a com- 
panion who has thi.s power of conversation, as 


apart from idle fragmentary gossiping. And the 
result is startling. We are no longer the same 
persons that we were. Some change has passed 
upon ns. Not only have we found a Mend, 
hut we have found ourselves. It has been truly 
said that one of onr great wants in life is ^mne- 
iochj who shall malce us do vjhat wa canJ And 
until this want is satisfied, we know not what 
we can do. But wheu we meet with tins ‘ some- 
body,’ we find ourselves in a new world. It 
is as if our mind took fire at bis mind. We 
are ‘taught tbe whole of life in a new rhythm 
we are ‘lifted into that mood out of whicli 
thoughts come that remain as stars in our firma- 
ment’ for ever. , Whence come they? We can- 
not teU. Up to this moment we Live had no 
such thoughts. But for this cornpianionsliip, 
we had not had them now. Yet they did not 
originate with onr friend, hut with ourselves. 

Probably Socrates was the first to recognise this 
result of sympathetic intercourse. It is to this 
that he refers when he calls himself the midwife 
of men’s thoughts. De Quincey and Emerson 
both insist strongly on this benefit of conversa- 
tion ; and it was probably sometbing of tbe same 
kind that Charles Lamb had in his mind when, 
after speaking of the death of several friends, 
he said : ‘ And now, for so many parts of myself 
I have lost the market.’ 

But such intercourse is rare. It is pirohablo 
that it comes hut seldom to any of us, while to 
many it never comes at all. Consequently, we 
are obliged, for the most piart, to go for our mental 
stimulus to books, which are xuore or less accessible 
to us all. . 

And w'hat will hooks do for us ? Why are we 
to read them ? Not for enjoyment merely ; not 
only in order to store the memory with facts, nor 
even to enrich the mind with the thoughts of 
great men. We read them and Ave value them 
for all these reasons; but they have a higher 
use still ; namely, the education of the powers, 
the cultivation oi' the mind, the formation of the 
character. ‘Books,’ says Emerson, ‘are for no- 
thing but to inspire.’ The mere transference of 
the coxitents of a hook to oiu* oAvn mind aaIU do 
us little good imle.s.s the mind, beside.s receiving, 
acts upon what it receives. The food of the mind, 
like that of the body, is intended to he digested 
and assimilated, to nourish, and to result in growth 
and increase of poAver. If I am to be in no way 
better Avlien I lay dovm my Plato or my Shak- 
speare tlian I was Avlien I took it up, I Avill 
not read at all. Why sliould I? But if I baA^e 
held intercourse Avitli ‘a .soul that made niy 
soul AA'iser,’ thou indeed my time has not been 
wasted. 

The amount of reading that is profitable aaIR 
vary with eacli individual, since it depends upon 
the mind’s receptivity and poAcer of assimilation. 
It is of less importance to read nmeh than to 
i*ead AAusely and well. Wisely — that is, to read 
exclu-sively good anthons ; and Arell — Avith the 
reasoning poAver, the imagination, and the afTeC'- 
tions awake and on the alert. 

We are, then, to read for our oavu mental and 
moral culture ; Ave arc not, as a rule, to I'cad 
in order to Avrite. It is true that in .some cases, 


sticli as ia prepaTation for literary vrork clone 
‘to order/ tliis is inevitable. But all will agree 
that the. best work is not done in this way. It is 
the subject which wa have studied for its own 
sake, wvliose interest and value have drami ns 
irresistibly onward, on which we shall be best 
able to vmte; and this not merely on account 
of our better acquaintance with it,'’btTt from the 
interest which we take in it. It is extremely 
difficult to interest others in anything in Avhich 
we are not interested ourselve-s. 

Obvious as this consideration appears, it is fre- 
qixently overlooked, if we may judge by the un- 
readableness of mucli that is printed both in 
odieals and' books. The writers of sitch xmread- 
able matter may have .said to themselves: ‘This 
subject will make a magazine article, or even a 
boolc^’ they did not say: ‘This is a subject of 
interest, of import to mankind ; we must needs 
try to make its value as clear to others as it is to 
oxmelves.’ This is the spirit in which we ought 
to write. If we cannot show to oixr fellows 
something that we 'see, and that they would be 
the xxuser and the happier and the better for 
seeing, Ave need seax'cely Avrite at all. 

If the choice of a subject is still a difficulty, 
it may be Avell to inquire AAdierein the diffiexxlty 
lies. It is possible that the qxxestions Avhicli 
interest you have no attraction for yoxxr acquaint- 
ances ; and being accu.stomed to loneliness in 
your pursuit of them, you despair of meet- 
ing Avith sympathy from your readers. But 
it is certain that, however lonely you may be 
in your own circle, you are not alone in the 
world. That aa'McIx you care for, othens care 
for. What is of value to you i.s of value to 
them. Therefore — as Mr lluiit, the Americaxi 
ni'tist, say.s to his piipiLs — ‘Find oxxt AAdiat yoxx 
can do, and do it. Follow yoxxr OAvn indiAuclual 
taste, and somebody Avill appreciate it.’ 

Or perhaps your favourite subjects are old 
and time-worn. This is natural ' enoixgh ; fur 
everything that is of purely human 'interest, 
and therefore of .special interest, is as old as 
the human race itself. And yet it is just these 
subjects that are never exhausted. They possess 
the secret of perpetual yoixth. And for this 
I'eason : the things themselves present nexv xispects 
to each generation, and consequently are capable 
of a fresh representation in literatixre. Tlxo 
literature of each generatioix possesses some ckir- 
acteristics peculiar to itself ; but these depend 
less xxpon neAV subjects than upon nexv Auews of 
old subjects. 

You have noAA', Ave will suppose, decided upon 
your subject, and are sitting, pen in hand, 

S ared to begin to Axuite. At this point yon 
find yourself face to face Avith an important 
question. That question is not, ‘What can be 
said xipon this sxxbject ? ’—for doubtless much may 
be said Avhich is not worth saying; nor is it, 
‘What do I think xiboxxt it?’ — for 'possibly you 
may never have thoixght about it at all, or yoxxr 
thoughts may he mistaken. But ask in all 
honesty, ‘What is the truth about this matter?’ 
And the answer to^ this qixestion, if you are so 
happy as to find it, will he something worth 
haAung. 

We come now to our second point— -the utter- 
ance of the thought. You knoAV noAv Avffiat it 
^ is that you Avaut to say ; you have next to 


consitler hGAA-- you will say it. The all-important 
thing here — that Avhich 'you must keep inexorably 
in view—tbat to Avhich everything y else must 
give Avay, and which nuxst itself gWe AA^ay to 
nothing-^is accuracy. Bo not be tcmpiied to 
imagine that one Avord is as good as another. 
On the contrary, it is either better or it is 
Avorae. Change the Avord, and you .may perhaps 
chaxxge the idea. If one Avord cx]n'eri.so.s jann' 
meaning, then axxy other Avovd may express 
something that is" not your mGa])jnp;, hiaxiy 
yoixixg AAuilexAs arc harassed by a morbid fear of 
tautology, mxd accordingly they (.rolloet a xnxmber 
of words that they bolicA'e to be synojiyms, and 
use them alternately. Such a system is iatal to 
accuracy. Why should a Avord shirk its duties 
ruei'ely" because the AVord ha.s been used boJbre? 
It may often be xiecessary to xxse. the same Avord 
soA'era'l times in one paragraph, or even in one 
sentence. Under such circumstances, console 
yourself Avith the rcllectimx, that tautology proper 
consists less in the recurrence of Avords, than in 
the repetition of ideas. 

Yoxx are rc.solved, then, to be accni\ate. A.nd 
the next point to consider is clearness. The 
simplest AVords Avill .serve you best ; for yoxx are. 
Axuiting in oi’der to be xindex'.stond by others, and 
nnles.s you can attain tlii.s primary object, your 
laboxxr will be tlu'OAvn. UAvay, Your readers, espe- 
cially if they be ha.sty ones, will misunderstand you 
if it i.s possible ; it is yoxir part to see that that 
shall be iixipossible. Brevity and eoueisoness you 
Avill find valuable means to thi.s end. If you Avrap 
up your meaning in maixy words, you Avi'll coticcal 
it; your object, remember, is to lay it bixre to the 
public eye. You AV'ill find it a good plan to read 
over your composition Avhen you IxuA’-o fiui.shcd 
it, and to strike out evei'y unnecessary AVord. 
Above all, avoid rcdundiint adjectives. They are 
merely the disguise under whicli weakness seeks 
to conceal it, self. 

Others, again, are caught by some trick of 
Avords, A resounding sentence cxirries them aAvay, 
an alliteration strikes them as impj’e.s,siAm. Borne 
arc afllicted AAUth thi.s fatal facility ; they pour forth 
a torrent of Avords with no discoverable object. 
For all these, the remedy is one ami the same. 
Bear in mind tliat yoxxr sole object is to tell tlxe 
truth about your subject, or that portion of the 
I truth which has revealed itself to you, in such 
! a way as^ to be understood by otliers. Other 
i consideratioxxs are, secondai'y. 

But it may be .said, are accuracy and clearne.ss 
to be our only objects? What becomes, then, of 
heanty of style? Here avo confe,s3 that avc can 
give Jxo rules. Beauty of .style is the re, suit of 
the special poAvers of the individual. In this, 
nothing Avill ,so much aAnil you as the study of 
great authors. Bead them from pure love of 
them. ‘Bathe your spirit’— us Charles King.sley 
beaxxtifully expres.ses it — ‘in their noble thou'ghts, 
as in May-dcAv; and feel yoxxrself thereliy, if but 
for an hour, more fair.’ " Give yoiu'.sel'f n]3 tu 
their influence— drink in the s]-)irit of theii' Avrit- 
ing.s, and feel yourself thereby lifted into a. 
luxrer xitmosphero, better able to sec .and .feel 
truth yourself; better able to make othe.rs .see 
and feel it too. 

And next, you_ may pass on to an;ilyso 
their special beauties. Accpiaint your.«eIf Avith 
Shakspeare ; study Ms marvellous "creations, hia 
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sublime tlioughts, Ms great and vailed powers 
of expression. Take down your De Quincey, 
jiud learn the resouree.s of your mother-tongue. 
(Compare Hazlitt’s clear, cool, and somewhat 
hard English with the delicate grace and 
humour of Charles Lamb, or with the earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, the manly vigour, and 
llie tenderness no loss manly, of Charles 
Kingsley and Dr John Brown. Study Macaulay. 
The"^ style of these men is not the expres- 
sion of the mind merely, but of the whole 
character. So is it always. It rests, there- 
fore, in a great measure with ourselves whether 
our style shall he good or had. To this point 
we shall return presently, only adding here, 
that the permanence of onr Avork is almost 
entirely dependent upon the quality of the style. 
What AA'e say, may be veiy valuable ; but unless 
Ave say it as Aveli as it can be said, a day will 
come Avhen some one else Avill say it better, and 
our AVork Avill bo superseded. 

You Avill probably find that your poAA'ers of 
expression vary from day to day, or eA-en from 
hour to hour. At one time your thoughts Avill 
come to you clothed in language so appropriate, 
that you hasten to commit them to WTiting, lest 
they should escape you. At another, every 
sentence is a labour. But that labour you must 
make up your mind to bestoAV. If a particulai* 
sentence is especially obstinate, it is sometimes 
a help to AvithdraAV the mind from this or that 
form of expression — for dilficulty of expression 
is sometimes the result of vagueness of conception 
— and to ask yourself some such questions as 
these; What is it that I am trying to say? 
What do I mean? If this fails, it may be well 
to pass on and proceed with the essay 5 but the 
offending sentence should be carried in the mind, 
and by no means allowed to have its oaaui Avay. 
Generally, you Avill find that in a day or tAvo 
the idea takes shape of itself. 

The opening and the concluding sentence of 
yonr composition AAdll generally cost yoii the 
most labour. Upon this point it is not easy to 
give advice. One hint Ave may offer. The 
particular topic Avith Avhich yon are occupied 
is certain to be a branch of some other and wider 
subject. A slight sketch of the general subject 
makes a good introduction to that division of it 
Avhich you luiA’-e chosen for your composition. 
But above all, spare no pains. No excellence 
can be attained Avithout AAmik. Do not be 
tempted to say of anything, ‘That will do.’ It 
Avill not do, if you can make it better. And this 
is a lesson specially needed by those Avho have 
talent. These, if they arc willing to Avork, may 
doubtless do better than others less gifted ; but 
the chances are that they will do Avorse, because 
tliey Avill imagine tliat for them work is un- 
necessary. 

If you cannot begin your essay gracefully — ^if, 
tliat is, you can thiiik of nothing that is at once 
true and suitable, plunge boldly into your sub- 
ject. Anything is better than spinning fine 
"sentences about nothing. And the same remark 
applies to the conclusion. When you have 
finished — stop. Nothing is more pitiable than 
to see an author avIio has exhausted his ideas — 
not to speak of bis readers’ patience— wandering 
through mazes of meaningless verbiage, in the 
liopc of stumbling upon a concluding sentence. 


A gracefxd conclusion is undoubtedly desirable 
for the completeness of composition ; but it may 
be dispensed Avith, if it is beyond your powers. 

If you cannot complete your "" composition, VA'ait 
and work until you can. 

After all that has been said about beauty of 
style, it is perhaps rumecessary to caution you 
against any approach to slang. IlaA'e you any 
love at all for the English language ? "We aauU 
hope that you have, for certainly no one ought 
to write who has not. Then remember that 
the preservation of that language in its purity 
depends largely upon those avIio take in hand 
to Avrite it. 

When you haA’'e finished your composition, you 
Avill naturally be auxiou.s to judge of its merits. 

It is commonly assumed that aa'c can form 
no reliable judgment of our oavu Avork; as 
much at least is implied in the usual advice to 
young Avriters — namely, ‘Bead o\-er your com- 
position, and strike out all the sentences that 
you consider particularly good.’ And although 
this is an extreme suggestion, it is not to he 
denied that a young author is hardly the best 
judge of his OAvn Avork — that ‘ Fancy’s fondness 
for the child she bears’ is apt to mislead the 
judgment. It is well, if pos.sible, to have a 
second opinion. If, therefore, you liaAm a friend 
on Avhose judgment yon can rely, you Avill find 
it an advantage to consult that "Mend. But 
unless yon knoAV your friend’s opinion to be valu- 
able, and unbiassed, do not ask it. The sugges- 
tions of incompetent persons will only perplex you. 

Perhaps the best method of testing yoim oAvn 
Avork is the foUoAA’ing : When your composition 
is finished, when yon haA'e done all that yon 
can to make it perfect, put it aAA'ay for tAVo or 
three months, and forget it as far as possible. 

Meantime, pursue your reading of history, science, 
philosoiih}^ poetry, and what not, still confining 
yourself to the best authors in your particular 
line of study or taste; and you nuay be in- 
clined during the interval to write one or tAvo 
papers on fresh subjects. Now return to the 
one you have laid by. Its defects will strike 
you as forcibly as if it had been written by 
somebody else"! And the jAractice Avhich you 
have had in the interval Avill enable yon to 
revise the defects Arith greater ease. Even experi- 
enced authors are often glad to keep a finished 
manuscript for a time, before sending it to the 
printer, especially if it is on, an important subject, 
and has been struck off in a hurry. 

As we took occasion to point out in this Journal 
for Jan. 29, 1881, you must not be too much 
discouraged if, at the outset of your career, 
yon find that no editor will take your produc- 
tions, You honestly think that they are as 
good as many that you see in print; and jmu j 

may be right. You are tempted to Avish that ; 

yon had Mends at court ; that, for example, you 
had the good fortune to number an editor among 
your relations or intimate friends. Well, a day 
may come Avhen you Avill derive lively satis- 
faction from the reflection that you had no such 
interest, and that yonr success is the result of 
your, own unaided exertions. In any case, do 
not be in too great a hurry to print your pro- 
ductions; you Avill Ai^ery likely see cause .to alter 
your opinions, in Avhich case you would regret . ^ 
having published them. 
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ir ueifcker editor nor publislier will liaye any- 1 
tiling to .say to you, redouble youx efforts. Resolve 
that you will persevere iintit your offerings prove 
either that you are not adapted for literary work, 
or till they are so much above the average that 
they will command attention. Really first-rate 
work is not apt to be rejected. But even ifyoim 
compositions are never to see the light, make it a 
rule to fiiuBb. them as carefully, and. in aU respects 
to work as well, as if you were writing for man- 
kind and for all time. 

Our treatise on composition would be incom- 
plete if we were to leave untouched the subject 
of originality. We aU udsh to he original, and 
so far this is wellj but originality is not to be 
had for the asking, nor even for the tiying. 
Gur object — as has been already said — ^is to 
put before others' something that we see and 
feel, and to do this in our own way, in the 
way, that is, which is natural to us. And just 
so far as we succeed in doing this, shall we be 
original. If a number of persons gronp them- 
selves round any object, each one of them will 
see it at a different angle, the difference being the 
result of his point of view. So each one of us 
can see truth from his own point of view, and 
therefore see something that otliens are not in a 
position to see. This much of originality is o])en 
to us all. A great genius sees from his o^vn point j 
of view and from that of others as well. In his i 
power he differs from other men ; hut his object 
is the same as our own ; namely, first to see and 
then to make others see. 

Again: if we allow ourselves to acquire a 
habit of exaggeration, it will tell at once upon 
our composition. Even more fatal is the habit 
of catching up fashionable phrases, ‘expressions’ 
as they ore called. Surely we can be at the 

ains to clothe our thoughts in words that 'ivill 

t them, instead of concealing their proportions 
in a ready-made garment that rarely covers any- 
thing worth the name of a thought. 

Socrates u.8ed to tell the Athenians that the 
foundation of all real knowledge was ‘to niider- 
stand the true meaning of the words that Avere 
in their mouths aU day long.’ The meaning of 
the Avords we use is often very different . from 
our meaning. If Ave would only make up our 
minds every day and always, to say Avhat we 
really mean, and to say it in Avorda that Avill 
convey that meaning accurately, clearly, and 
forcibly, Ave should find the practice an mvalu- 
able aid to conipo.sition. Be chary also of the 
use of italics ; if duo empha.sis cannot be given 
to your Avords Avithout Irecprently undorl'iniug 
them, be sure you haA'e missed the true art of 
literary expression. At the 6am,e time, there are 
occasions upon which italics ,are inAuduablc. But 
let caution mark their use. 

We would add another caution to young AATiters. 
Many of them are disposed, by way of appearing 
clever and deep-sighted, to assume a satirical or 
cynical style in the treatment of their subject. 
Oar experience of such attempts is that they are, 
almost without exception, ignominious failures. 
A Avaiter -of satire is one who requires much 
knowledge of life, and of human character and 
habits, and has besides a special eye for recognis- 
ing the seamy side of things. Yoimg Avriters who 
seek to eimdate or even to imitate the style of 
such men as SAvift or Ridding, Thackeray or 


Dickens, gene,mlly, beJorc luany scntenccs_ are 
written, manage to betray their own inex- 
perience of life, or their incajme.ity to judge 
adequately of Avhat they aa'ouIiI hold u].) to odiiuu ; 
while their defective literary expression tcridH to 
expose themselves to the ridicvilo AA'hich they seek 
to bring doAvn upon others. We AA^oidd repeat to 
young Avriters, Shun satire and cynicism ii you 
Avould shun almost certain defeat. 

In concluding these rambling hints, Ave Avould 
again i)ress upon literary aspirants the nece.s- 
sity of industry and patience. The poAver of 
good Avriting is not acquired — except in cases so 
rare as to be quite out of account — AAdthout the 
expenditure of much thought and labour ; and 
even after articles are accepted by an editor — 
AAdiich is not unfrequently done on grounds apart 
. from their merely literary diaracter — they luay 
require to be subjected to much alteration 
and revision. As this revision is generally done 
by men of experience, the young Avritcr Avould 
do Avell to irote the changes in every case, by 
comparing the draft of his finished mamiscripfe 
(Avhieh he should preserve) Avitli the article us it 
appears in print. Tiiis Avoiild afford him a better 
means of self-judgment and self-correction thaii 
the reading of a dozen trearises on the art of 
composition. In this AAny, also, he AAmuld be able 
to ascertain somoAAdiat of his own Avealeness and 
strength, and the particular directions in Avhieli 
these lie ; and if he be not too self-opinionated, 
be is sure in the end to profit by the com- 
parison. 


E 0 R H I U S E L E A L 0 N E, 

A 'rALE OE REVERSED IDEKTITIES. 

BY T. W. SPJBiaHT. 

OHAPTEE I. 

The room Avas the second-floor-back of a certain 
house iu a certain shabby-genteel street in the 
purlieus of Soho, London. It Avas a good- 
sized room, and had tAVO AvindoAVS, the outlook 
from Avhich was not a very lively one, being 
limited to the hack premises of sundry other 
houses, which, as a rule, formed the playground 
of innumerable children during the day, and the 
trysting-place of innAimcrable cats during the 
smaR-hours of the night. On fine days, vistas of 
drying linen might be discerned fluttering fur 
into the murky distance. 

The furniture of the room aaras Avorn and shabby 
Avith age and much hard Aveax’. The faded carpet 
A\ns darned in many places, and patched iu othci's 
Avith pieces different froxn itself ; the hearthrug 
Avas AAnrn threadbare Avith the usage of xiiauy 
years ; the glass over the chimney-piece was 
cracked, and its once gilt Iraxne Avas blackened Avith, 
age. There was a horse-hair sofa betAveen the 
windoAA's, to sit on AAkicIi Avas like sitting mi a 
plank ; and there Avere several cane-bottouual 
chairs, most of which were more or less rickety 
and insecure.^ The tAVo comfortable easy-cliairs, 
one on each side of the fireplace, belonged to the 
present tenants of the room, as did' also the 
Avriting-desk that stood opposite one of the 
Avindows, and the easel that AAns fixed near the 
other. There were several hanging shelves ladexi 
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witli Luoks, and magazines and newspapers were 
strewn carelessly about. On tbe walls were 
several sketclies in water-colours, and some balf- 
dozen caricatures in cliaUcs. Finally, tbe room 
bad three doors, two of them opening into bed- 
rooms, and the third giving access to the common 
staircase of the house. 

The time was seven i>.m. on a pleasant evening 
ill May. On the horse-hair sofa was stretched at 
full length a young man of some five or sis and 
twenty years, on. ivnose features tlie traces of recent 
illness -were plainly visible. A magazine had 
dropped idly from his fingers, and he now lay 
perfectly still, watching a glint of dying sunlight 
as it slowly mounted higher and higher on the 
opposite Avail. His face, without being maricedly 
handsome, w’-as a pleasant one to look upon. Its 
expression was one that seemed to mingle refine- 
ment of thought with decision of character. His 
eyes w'ere particularly good — dark, grave, reflec- 
tive, yet wdth a playful gleam in them at times 
which seemed to shoAv that ho had not left his 
j’-outh so far^ behind him as not to be able to 
enjoy a little Inn or nonsense in due season. His 
complexion was olive, and his hair black ; and 
from top to toe he measured six feet and a little 
over. By profession he was a writer for sundry 
neAvspapers and magazines, a sort _ of guerrilla 
trooper attached to no staff or corps in particular. 
His name was Frank Frobisher. 

Before the gleam of sunlight had c[uite faded 
from the wall, the noise of footsteps ascending 
the stairs was heard, accompanied by the sound 
of a melloAV voice carolling forth the refrain of 
the last popular song. Then the door of the 
room was opened, and the new-comer halted for a 
moment on the threshold. 

‘ What a bear I must be ! ’ he exclaimed. 
* For the momeut, I had forgotten that you might 
be snoozing. Have I disturbed you ?’ 

‘A good thing if you had. I seem to have been, 
snoozing my brains away of late.’ 

‘How do you feel by this time?’ asked the 
I other as he came forw%ard and shut the door. 

[ ‘ Oh, better — better,’ was the ansAver, given a 

little querulously. ‘ The doctor says I am better, 
so I suppose I must be.’ 

The neAV-comer, Dick Drummond, was a tall, 
lanky, freckled young man, about the same age 
as bis friend, or it may be a year or two older. 
He had dark-blue eyes, that seemed made to 
express fun and misebief ratber than any deeper 
shades of feeling, but Avbich yet could be tender 
enough on occasion. His long straggling red hair 
looked as if the tonsorial scissors Avould improve 
its appeavauce. He Avore a slouched hat, and a 
broAvn vedveteeir jacket that had evidently seen 
better days. He aa^us an unrecognised genius in 
the great AVtuId of Art, a ])ainter who painted 
more pictures than ho could sell. He and Fro- 
bisher Avcrc bosom-friends, and shared the second- 
Hoor-back betAA'ecn them. 

‘ What have you there ? ’ asked Frobisher, 
noticing that ids friend AA'as laden Avitli sundry 
parcels and packages. 

‘ Item — one half-quartern loaf ; and isn’t it 
a beaAity?’ aii.sAvered Drummond solemnly as ho 
proceeded to jdace his packages one by one on the 
Ipble, ‘ Look at that crust ; there ’s perfection of 
form and colour. Item — ^liali’-pouhd of prime 
Dorset, as sAA'cet as a daisy. Item— four ounces 


of the best mixed tea. “ I like a w-holesoiue dish 
of :tea”---Dr Johnson. Item — two bloaters, genu- 
ine Yarmoutli, and no mistake. Item — one ounce 
of Kanasterfor your especial behoof. Your pipe 
has been idle too long, old felloAv. Item-one 
bottle of prime old crusted i^ort, to be taken 
medicinally as often as need be.’ 

‘But how on earth did you raise the money 
to buy all these luxuries?’ asked Frank, a little 
anxiously. 

‘did Smoker stood me a funr for my “Andro- 
meda,” Tra-la-lala,’ He had tAxrned to the 
cupboard by this time, aiid avus emxotyiug the 
packet of tea into the little caddy. 

‘ Dick, the truth is not in thee,’ ansAvered 
Frobisher after a x>ause. ‘There’s a postcard 
from Smoker on the chimnoy-x»iecc. He declines 
to give “Andromeda ” houseroom at imy price.’ 

‘More idiot he,’ ansAvered the unabashed Dick. 

‘ He doesn’t know a Avork of genius AA’hen he sees 
it. Those wretched dealers iieA^er do. Mark my 
words, that picture aviU sell for a thousand 
guineas before I’ve been a dozen years under 
the daisies.’ 

Dick went on with his preparations for tea, 
bringing out the ti-ay and arranging the cups 
and saucers ; stirring'’ up tlie fire— for the May 
evening Avas chilly to the inA’-alid— and x>utting 
the little kettle on to boil. For economy’s sake, 
the two young men waited upon themselves as 
much as possible. 

‘Pdebard, mon ami, you have been visiting 
your relative tbe paAvnbroker,’ said Frobisher 
, after a minute’s silence. 

‘Not for the first time in my life, nor for the 
last, I hope. But AAdiat does it matter to you 
AAdiere I ’ve been ? _ One nmst liA^e.’ 

‘But one can live Avithout jArime old crusted 
port, especially in the present state of our 
finances.’ 

‘ And I say Ave can’t, at least you can’t. The 
medico has ordered you AAdnc, and Avine you shall 
haA'S.’ 

‘ Dick, you have been pawning your mother’s 
ring.’ 

‘ What if I liaA'e ? There aaus nothing else left 
that I conld get a decent adAunee on. I bad no 
more pot-boilers ready ; and I ’m afraid they 
Avouldn’t have adAwnced much on the manuscript 
of yoTU’ comedy.’ 

‘Ah, Dick, I shall never know ho-w to repay 
you, I3ut you ought not to have paAvned the ring.’ 

‘ But I say that I ought. If my mother vfere 
alive, she would be the first to apjilaAxd me for 
doing so — under the circumstances.’ 

Fimk could only shake his head. He htul no 
strength to argue the point. 

‘Besides,’ Avont on Dick, ‘there’s poor Tom 
Ellis only just out of the hospital, and that pretty 
little Avife of liis Avithoxit a shilling to l:>less herself 
Avith. The poor thing qxxite broke doAxm when | 
I began to talk to her, and their she confessed 
that neither she nor Tom had tasted food since 
yesterday.’ 

‘ Dick, pei-Iiaps you did right after all to paAvn 
the ring. Bxxt Avhat a useless log am I ! ’ 

‘ Tra-la-la-lala ! ’ sang Dick. ‘Another AA’-eck 
or tAVO AAull set you on yonr pins as right as a 
trWet, old hoy. Confouml this kettle ! It doesn’t 
cA’-en sing yet. Won’t you try one of these Ifar- 
raoutli fellows?’ 
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‘ ITo, tUaiilc you. Nothing but a cup of tea.’ 

‘With a thin slice of toast nicely buttered, 
ifany ’s the slice of toast I used to make for the 
;^)afer in the old days at home.’ , 

.Frank lay back languidly on his cushions while 
Dick ' went" on with his preparations for tea, i 
whistling under his breath as he did so. I 

‘Supposing it’s a bright warm day to-morrow,’ 
said Dick presently, ‘how jolly it would be to 
take a holiday ! ’ 

‘I should like it ahove all things,’ answered 
Frank. ‘I feel as if I had lived among bricks 
and mortar for years.’ 

‘We might take the train as far as Eichmond, 
liire a boiit at the bridge, and paddle up-stream 
for five or six miles, then land, and dine at some 
uld-fashioned river-side inn.’ 

‘ That would be capital.’ 

‘After dinner, we would lounge in the shade 
of some big old chestnut^they are all in bloom 
just now. And then, while I did a bit of 
'sketcbing, you should think out the plot of your 
next story ;; and in the cool of evening, we would 
take boat again and drop qtiietly down the .stream, 
and finish lip the day with a few natives and some 
bottled stout.’ 

^ Quite an idyllic sketch, Dick, especially the 
oysters and stout. But — 

‘But me no bxits. I’ve got the ready here, 
my boy — here,’ answered Eiehard tlie impulsive 
as he tapped his waistcoat pocket with a joyous 
air. 

‘But think of our debts. Four weeks’ rent 
■: owing.’' . . 

‘ Together vvi til one or two other trides not 
worth mentioning. Frank, the more deeply I 
am in debt, the more I enjoy a holiday. Seems 
as if my credit(jr3 were standing treat, you know. 
So kind on their part ! ’ 

* Suijpose we defer onr holiday, and pay a fort- 
night’s rent with the money ? ’ 

‘ Not a bit of it. Old Daboluck is in no want 
of money. He’s rich, my boy, rich, and can 
afford to" wait. I only wish dear old Lcyland 
were here to go with us.’ 

‘And so do I, with all my heart,’ responded 
. the invalid. 

‘But he’s in Tregathlin Bay by this time,’ 
went on Dick, ‘trying to paint thn.se wonderful 
cliffs, that seem to 'have put on a different shade 
every time you look at them.’ 

Bence Leyland was a brother of the brush who 
tenanted rooms on the lioor above those occupied 
by our friends. Although twenty years older 
than either of them, he was as young at heart 
as they, and when he was at home tliey were all 
chums together. At present he was away on a 
painting tour in the noighboiu’hood of the Land’s 
End. 

At this moment, a slatternly maid-of-all-work, 
after a preliminary tap at the door, intruded her 
head into the room and announced : ‘A gentleman 
to -see itr Frob’sher.’ 

‘ Show him up, whoever he may be,’ answered 
Frank languidly. 

‘ And just as this bloater was done to a turn ! ’ 
sighed Dick. 

‘ The banquet must be postponed.’ 

The slatternly servant opened the door, and 
ushered in a li.ttle dapper elderly gentleman with 
a keen but good-natured face, whose sharp gray 


eyes seemed to take in the room and its occupants 
at a glance, 

‘Beg pjardon. Trust I’m not intx'iuling,’ he 
said. ‘But are these the chambers of Mr Frank 
Frobisher?’ 

‘ This is my room, sir j arid I am Ji'rank 
Frobisher.’ 

‘Not ill, I hope, — Good gi'iuious ! that will 
never do,’ exclaimed the stranger. ‘But .1. iniist 
explain that I have called to see you on a privat(^ 
matter of great importance.’ 

, . ‘Ihave no secrets from my friend, sir. Wliiit- 
ever you have to say, may be said openly before 
him.’ 

‘ In that case, sir, allow me to introduce myself. 
My name is Gimp — John Gimp, attorney-at-law, 
and an old acquaintance of your liuncnted father 
—that is, if you really are Mr Frobisher the 
younger.’ 

.‘I really and truly am Frank Frobisher the 
younger ; and I still retain a very clear recollection 
of yon, Mr Gimp, although I have not seen you 
since I was eight yeai’.s old.’ 

‘Flattered, I’m sure. Good memory, groat 
acquisition,’ said the lawyer. 

‘Before you go any further, IMr Gim].), T 
must iuti’oduce you to my friend— the only 
friend I have in the world — J\r]‘ Eicliard. Drum- 
mond. Dick, Air Gimp, an old friend (ff.' the 
family.’ 

‘ Charmed, I ’m sure, to make Air DinuumomTs 
acquaintance,’ said the little niiin. ‘And now, 
Air Frobisher,’ resumed the lawyer, putting on 
his business air, and looking at "tbe young "man 
keenly, ‘ if your memory carries yon back so far, 
[ may I ask when and where you recollect having 
I seen me before ? ’ 

' ‘At Chenies, rny fathoi‘’3 old hnuse.’ 

I ‘ True — very true. I was often tliere. Du yon 
! recollect any peculiarity in connection with the 
I drawing-i'oo'm at Chenies ?’ 

‘Let me think. Do you refer to the hiding- 
place in the chimney that was one day tUsern’ered 
accidentally by my father?’ 

‘I do. One more question. Gan you tell me 
the name of the lady who was govcvuosa to 
your sister ? ’ 

‘You mean Miss Jirkes?’ 

‘Ido.’ 

‘Miss Jukes, whom I one day caught you 
kissing in the shrubbery.’ 

‘Fie I Mr Gimp, lie!’ called out Dick from 
the fireplace. The kettle had boiled at last, ami 
he was making the tea. 

‘Ell, eh. Confound it! I had quite forgotten 
that little incident,’ answered the lawyer as lie 
blew his nose in some confusiuii. 

‘You gave me half-a-crowu not to tell,’ werit 
on Frank. ‘And next day you advised my 
father to send me away to school'.’ 

‘1 did, I did. Dear me! what half- forgotten 
memories your words bring hack. You on'iiU he 
your father’s son, Mr Frobisher. May I adc 
whether yon Lave any family documents in your 
possession?’ 

‘I liOTe a heap of old letters and papers in 
a box in the next room. But why do you ask 
all these questions V 

‘With your leave, I will examine the papers 
in question to-morrow, and not keep the news 
of your good fortune from you any longer.’ 


^3 
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‘The news of niy good fortune ! ’ exclaimed! 
Frank, 'while, a sudden flash mounted to his 
forehead. Dick, with the gridiron in his hand, 
turned Ms head to listen. 

‘Do you remeiuher your uncle, Mr Timotliy 
Askew % ’ asked Mr Glinip with most provoking 
coolness. 

‘ Mr Askew was niy father’s half-brother. I 
have often heard my mother speak of him, but 
I never saw him.’ 

‘ Mr Askew went to India when quite a young 
man. He remained there thirty years, and was 
on his voyage homo when he clied. He luid 
made his -will five years previously, and deposited 
it 'with his hankers. By that will, you are 
declared Mr Askew’s sole heir and legatee. Tour 
income will lie something like eight thousand 
a year ; and I congratulate you very sincerely 
on your good fortune.’ 

For a moment or two Frank could not speak. 

‘ I my uncle’s heir — the lieir of a man who never 
even saw inc ! ’ he exclaimed at last. ‘ Bight 
thousand a year ! ’ 

‘Enter the fairy godmother disguised a.s an 
elderly lawyer,’ mui'inured Dick to ]iim.s(df. 
‘Frank will hardly care about a bloater to his 
tea now. Pork .sausages at elevenpence a 2 ^ound 
would hardly be good enough,’ 

Mr Gimp took snuff vigorously, 

‘It seems like a dream. I can hardly hedieve 
it true,’ said Frank after a jiause. 

‘ But for all that, it is jierfcctly true,’ retqionded 
the lawyer with a smile. ‘Thrylands — a very 
pretty little place in Surrey, which Mi' Askew 
never lived to inhabit — will now own you for 
its master. But we can go into all needful details 
to-morrow.’ 

‘It seems incredible — like a talc out of the 
Aralian Niylifs. — How long bas my undo been 
dead V 

Six months. He died a fortnight after leaving 


Calcutta. — A pretty job I’ve had to hunt you 
iqi, Mr Frobisher. WIw ^ ’ 


ho Avoukl expect to find 
tlie heir to eight thousand a year in a garret 
in Soho '2 ’ 

Dick took up his hat and crosseil the room. 
‘I never believed in rich uncles from India 
till to-day,’ he said. ‘I’ve seen more than one 
of them on the stage ; hut I never heard of one 
in real life till this afternoon. Frank, old fellow, 
I congratulate you with all my heart.’ 

The liauds of the two friends met in a long 
hearty grip. 

‘Where on earth are you ofl; to now, Dick?’ 
a.sked Froliisher, 

‘I’m just going out for a little Avhilc, old 
mau. You and tliis gentleman have a lot of 
things to talk over, so I thought I would step 
round the corner for half an hour and imbibe 
a little of something, and pnll my.self together a 
hit, for you’re going to he a regular swell now, 
Frank.’ 'I’here ^ was a ring of pathos in the 
houe.st follow’.s voice a.s he spoke thus, with his 
soft felt hat clutched between his .strong fingers. 

‘If you dare to stir a step beyond that door, 
I’ll never speak to you again,’ cried Frobisher 
as ho started to his feet. ‘Put down your hat 


thi.s momcmt, and pour me out a cup of tea.’ 

‘And I Avill take a cup also, if you please, 


Idr Drummond,’ .«aid the lawyer. 

Dick flung his hat across the room, and pro- 


ceeded to do as he W’as told, whistling softly to 
himself as he did so. He set one cup of tea before 
Frank, and another before Mr Gimp, and then 
poured out some for himself into a small basin, 
the tea service in the Soho lodgings being strictly 
limited to two cups and saucersi 

Meanwhile, the lawyer had resumed his con- 
versation with Frank. ‘Yes, sir, a pretty chase 
I’ve had before I found you,’ he said. ‘It’s only 
two hours since I obtained a clue to your where- 
abouts, and I lost irot a moment in coming to 
see you. I just drojiped in upon your uncle, Mr 
Pehworth, as I came along, and told him the news. 
He was overjoyed.’ 

‘My uncle overjoyed at your finding me I’ 
exclaimed the young man in an unmistakable tone 
ofsarca.sra. - 

‘He really wa.s. He himsedf has been most 
indefatigable in bis efforts to find you.’ 

‘ I can quite believe it, now Hurt I am rich. He 
was equally indefatigable in his efforts to .shun 
me. so long as I was iroor.’ 

‘Beg pardon, but yon do Mr Pehworth an 
injustice, I ’m sure you do.’ 

‘ Then I beg Mr Pchworth’s pardon. But you. 
must remember, Mr Gimp, that I speak from 
bitter exjrerience.’ 

‘ You have doubtless been poor, Mr Frobisbor, 
and poverty is like a cheajr looking-glass, it 


distorts everything that is reflected in, it. I expect 
bfr Pchwoj'th here, to congratulate y( 


you in person, 

in the course of a few minutes.’ 

Frank started to his feet, an angry light fqiark- 
ling in hi.s eyes, ‘Mr Pehworth coming licre ! 
The last man in the world whom I should care 
to see.’ 

‘And yet Mr Pehworth is your nearest liv.iiig 
relative,’ said the lawyer drily. 

‘ Because I have the misfortune to he his nejihew, 
is that any reason why I shoidd like him or care 
to see him V 

Mr Gimp’s reply to this question was a pinch 
of snuff. 

Frank took a turn across the room, and then 
re.snmed his .seat. ‘Look you, Mr Gimp,’ he 
began ; ‘ twice when Mr Pehworth ivas a young 
man and ruin .stared him in the face, he was saved 
by iny father’s helping hand. Time went on. 
Thanks to the fro.m start thus given him, Mr 
Pehworth grew fprosperous and well-to-do. Mis- 
fortune overtook my father, then came illness, 
then death. His last words to my mother were 
“ Pehworth will i:,ake care of Frank : ” Ms lasi 


Pehworth will take care of Frank ; ” Ms last 
act, to write a few lines recommending me to 
my uncle’s care. After my fatlicr’s death, the 
lines thus written were scut by my mother to 
Pehworth. No answer. Then my mother wrote 
twice. Still no answer. We struggled on, .sir, 
my mother and I, as well as we could for several 
year,?. Then my mother fell ill, and after many 
months of suffering, she died. Night and day 
through all that dreary winter I had nunsed her. 
All other occupations had to give way to that. 
Tlie morning my mother died, a loaf of bread 
and a few sMTlings were my sole earthly posses- 
sions. Everything available had been sold or 
pawned weeks bei'ore. Then I bethought me 
of my uncle Pehworth— as you said just now, 
my nearest living relative. I wrote, told Mm 
everything, and asked him to send me the means 
to bury my mother. An answer came by return 
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of podfc, iaclosiiig— wliat tliink you? — two sove- 
rA'.ignri ! Yei-i, sir, forty sliiUmgs was all tliat 
iilgeruou PobworUi, Esq.uire, could afford to 
throw away on Ms dead sister ; and liad it not 
been fur tlie generous help of my friend Drum- 
mond, my mother’s remains at this moment would 
bo lying in a pauper’s grave. That very week, 
my tincle’s name appeared in the Times as the 
donor of five guineas to a fund for the relief of 
the sufferers from an earthquake in South 
America. The Pharisee — ^Ihe vile Pharisee ! ’ 

‘ Hush, sir, hush 1 What you have said 
both pains and smprises me,’ said Mr Gimp. ‘ I 
have always had the very highest opinion of Mr 
Pehworfch.’ 

‘Keep your opinion, sir, and cherish it— only 
let me keep mine. I tell you that now I am rich, 
this man will fawn on me and flatter me and he 
as servile to me as any spaniel, and that because 
gold is the only deity he has ever learned to 
worship.’ 

‘You are very bitter, Mr Frobisher, for so 
. . young a man.’ ' 

‘Poverty is a stern .sehoolmistrc-ss. She has 
taught me lessons which I can never forget.’ 

Mr Gimp .sipped his tea in silence. For a little 
while no one .spoke. 

Suddenly Froliisher turned to his J'ricnd. Ili.s 
face had brightened, a little, and tbeve was a 
grimly-luiraorous smile on his lip.s when he next 
spoke. ‘ How would it be, amigo mio, if you and 
I were to exchange identities for a couple of 
months?’ . 

‘Eh?’ answered Dick with a .start, not com- 
prehending what Frank liail said. He had been 
thinking somewhat sadly that their old frlenclsliip 
could never be again quite what it had been. 
Frank would be a great swell now, and every- 
thing would neceissarUy he changed. 

Frobisher’s next word,s were spoken, with a 
slow clear emphasis that could not be mi.sunder- 
stood : ‘ Suppose that for the next two or three 
mouths you become Frank Frobi, slier, and I 
become Dick Drummond ? ’ 

Dick only stared and shook his head. Had 
Ms friend taken leave of his senses, he asked 
himself. . 

‘Surely, Mr Frobisher, you cannot mean your 
strange proposition to be taken seriously,’ said 
the lawyer Avith a look of utter consternation. 
He too began to wonder wdiether this strange 
young man could really be in his right mind. 

‘I was never more serious in my life,’ replied 
Frobi.sher. ‘What I propose is, that my friend 
and I shall for the time being change identities. 
He shall take my name and po.sitioh, I his ; and 
I rely upon your assistance and counn-ance, Mr 
Gimp, in canying out this scheme.’ 

Mr^ Gimp took a punch of snuff, and shook his 
head in emphatic disapproval of any such madcap 
■, rYdea. 

‘I am going among a sot of people,’ reisiuned 
Frank, ‘into a circle of rclativc.s, of whom I knoiv 
little or nothing. As a rich man, I shall make 
their acquaintance at a terrible disadvantage ; I 
shah never really know them, never see them 
without the maslc each of them will wear before 
me.^ Let ni.e study them for a few weeks from ' 
behind the scenes, as it were. As Dick Drummond i 
the amanuensis, the secretary, the humble friend j 
of the rich Mr Finbisher, I .shall see many a slip , 


of the mask, have many an opportunity of judgiug 
as to the real feeling.s 'and sentiments of juy new- 
found relatives.’ 

‘A strange scheme this of youi'.s, M'r ii’robishcr, 
a very strange scheme ; and I inii.st jv'ally decline 
to have anything to do with it,’ said hlr Ginq) 
solemnly. 

‘It’s like the rich uncle fj’om India,’ remarked 
Dick, ‘one of those things you he.'iv about in 
plays or novels, hut never meet with in .real 

‘My dear Dick, there are stranger things 
happening every day in real life tlimi any 
novelist or playwright dare make u.se of. As 
for this schema of mine, mad as it may mom 
at first sight, I am determined to cany it out. 
Dick, I can rely upon you, I know V 

‘Of coiu'se you can, old fellow. I’m yoiuy to 
command in any ivay and CA^eiy way,’ 


1 MONDAY AT IIEK MAJESTY’S TOWEli 
' Ojt Mondays, as well as on Saturdays, the 
' Tower of London i.s visited, free of charge, ly 
all-the-world and his Avife. All-the-Avorld’s baby 
goes too, in arms — the inevitable baby that attends 
all excursions of home-loving Driton.s, and must 
be brought out AA'hen the trouble-tired wife i,s 
anxious for a holiday. Tlie number of babies 
sent to the Tower is the mo,st remarkable feature 
of a fine holiday-making Slonday there. We meet 
them on the long pjaved approaches that lead 
from toAvored galeAvay to gateway ; Ave meet them 
in the House Armoury, in presence of two roAvs 
of knights in panopffy of AA'ar, impudently staring 
from the arms of soine qi;ict aAve-stricken mothei^ 
at the fiercest of the AA'arriors, or stretching and 
croAAung for a steel-clad soldier as for the jnoon — a 
better picture any day than the bird’s ne.st in the 
cannon’s mouth ! W'e meet them izp-stairs in. the 
Armoury, overcome by monotony and the smell (.>f 
(fil, and tyrannically screaming the order to their 
carriers to move on. We meet them in tlie dun- 
geons, calm and spectAlatiA''e, and complacently 
ogling the rubble Avails, even w-here once im- 
pn'isoued life died out in long-protracted, unspeak- 
able miseiy, or AA'here there lias many a time 
been hoard by lantern light the voice of luunan 
agony and the creaking mechanism iff torture. 

""In the JcAvcl Boom, too, we meet the babies, 
cocking round eye.s conteniptuou.sly toAvards the 
crown of the realm and tbe little mountain of 
gold and jev^els. And at the foot of the staircase 
thither, Avhore a chair is placed— perhaps Jbr 
the restoration of the suflbeatod avIio have braved 
the foul air of the upper room AAdiere tho,sc glit- 
tering temptations are kept in prison — Ave again 
see the inevitable hahy rocked' happily oii 'Ihe 
knee of a poorly-dressed young motiier. Is it 
a fairer sight to her than all the Hjilc.udoiir of 
the Jewel Boom up-, stairs? Is it more preciouM 
than the Avhole liill of croAAm.s and haubbi.s, and 
the wealth of beaten <gold tliat must luive Ihh'u 
a minute ago unearthly glory to her eyes? Is 
the blazing croAvn of England Ai^ortli iicr baby 
to tbe heart of her Avho hugs it under tlio poiir 
plaid shaAvl ? We hope the'' heart avIII liave the 
right _ ansAver ready; but Ave are afraid to specu- 
late in tbi,s Had London ; ami iieedles;-! to say, 
Ave do , not . ask, Ie,st Ave migbt be subjected to 
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an e^cact account of the minaher of his teeth and 
a desci'iption of his ‘taking notice wondevful for 
his age’ — which, no doubt, he did in the Jewel 
Boom, with that contented cocking of the eye, 
or he must have been a hlas^ baby, ready for 
anything, and past being astonished. 

Eor interest to the crowd, nothing can vie with 
the jewels— -except the dungeons. Within an 
inunense round glass screen to keep out the dust, 
and a barricade of iron bars to keep out the hands, 
is spread tier above tier such a vision of gold as 
exists nowliere else out of the Arahian NigMs; 
and at the top of all lies, bright with superb 
jewels, the crown of the noblest Lady in the 
land. All round this huge 'cage, the eyes and 
noses are loyullj’- and admiringly poked between 
the bars j and the glittering glory within is not 
to be spoken of in common language or inspected 
save with reverent eyes. ‘Ay ! look at tlie font, 
all gold ! ’ whispers Materfamilias in front of the | 
article of her choice. ‘My eye ! Av^hat a jug !’ wliis- i 
pers a young urchin with his head almost stuclc I 
between the railings ; to which his mother replies i 
reprovingly: ‘Don’t say that’s a flagon!’ 
‘Oh! come along!’ roar half-a-dozen Cockney 
youths, boisterous with the gregarious hoisterous- 
aoss of the Cockney in Ms teens, with swaggering 
gait, Inilliant neck-ties, and low felt hats, ‘Come 
out o’ this to Avlierc the men on horseback is!’ — 
‘And the cannon and the cannon-balls!’ cries 
another, while they SAveep down-stairs like a 
hurricane of boots. The nnmonnted cannon in 
the open ground are the delight of this description 
of go-ahead young man, and the Horse Armoury 
is Ids compendium of mediajval Avar and chivaby, 
and the illustration of all his tales of knightly 
adwmture, 

lias our young Cockney read Imnhoe ? Has he 
heard of the Crusades ? Has he done battle -with 
the Saracens in imagination ? Has he any glim- 
mering vision of toirmaments and courtly pageants 
— of the bloodstained Eed and White Roses, and 
valiant Margaret of Anjon?- We are afraid he has 
not. But he has read of Sir Coupegorge in the ] 
pemiy paper, and of Jack the apprentice Avho runs 
away to the Avars, saves the life of SirBangaway ' 
do Beaumont, in full armour, in the very 
mouth of the enemy’s artillerj' ; and after a 
terrible career of anachronisms, rescues the 
Lady Ai’madilla, Avith the raven hair and 
violet eyes ,* runs away Avith her by stagecoach 
from tlie Avicked Baronet’s feudal castle, and 
inarries her by torchlight in ‘cloisters,’ just in 
•time before the terrible Sir Coupegorge, swearing 
vengeance, arrives upon the scene armed cap-a-pie 
in steel, and revolver in hand ! Some such 
historic association as this the young Cockney 
carries with him into the Horse Armoury. Did 
not one of them — for our indirect instruction-— 
point out a gauntlet to his companions as ‘a 
Avhat d’ye call if? a gage, yes — that there’s a 
gage ? ’ And avc kneu’- instantly that he was 
tl unking of that touching passage in The Knight 
of the Dragon Casque — or some such title, but 
these 3’omanccs are too grand for memory — Avhere 
Jack the hero casts his ‘mailed glove’ doAvn 
before the miscreant AAdio aspired to the hand of 
Iris lady-love, and cried : ‘ Be this my gage, 
&c. ; ’ aud the miscreant, dofling his plume, took 
up the gage, aud said : ‘ Come on, thou, duffer ! ’ 
Ilence, with the pcAAm’ of generalisation natural 


to genius, for the readers thereof, a glove of 
steel becomes a gage. 

In the Horse Armoury, the ladies are partial 
to the mahogauy-fticed little Prince Charles in 
full armour. They stand before that stai'ing hoy, 
Avho look,s, buried in awkward accoutrements, as 
uncomfortable as a Avooclen boy could look ; and 
they chorus in Avhispers about his looking nice, 
till Ave don’t wonder* that his wooden Ausage has 
assumed for evav a pale mahogany or terra-cotta 
blush. Other ladies ejaculate Noble creatures ! ’ 
blit Avhether in reference to the varnished and 
polished horses or the wooden-faced AA’amors 
astride thereon, they leave xindecidecl. One of 
the countless crowd of respeetahle, comfortably- 
dressed working-men and sailors, has a different 
opinion at least about one of the mounted heroes ; 
for he criticises the cumbrous armour of bluff 
King Hal as he would a suit of clothes, and 
looking at the metal-laden horseman, votes it 
‘a doosid ugly set-oxrt!’ But remarks made 
aloud are rare. In the long Armoury, under 
the amber and purple light of the small Avinclow.s, 
and advancing up a metallic rista, with ungainly 
hehneted horsemen in endless array, among a 
confusion of the dc^bris of mediceval battle, a 
sense of awe hushes the sightseers j 'they look 
with serious faces aud talk Avith bated breath, 
as they do in no other public exhibition — ^not 
even in cathedral aisles. Those that reverently- 
admired the Grown Jewels are stiU more abashed 
before this charge of labelled steel cavalry. Tliey 
hinted over yonder that it Avas a swindle to shoAV 
them a model of the Koh-i-noor, and that it 
‘beaut much to look at.’ Eirt there are no 
irreverent remarks in the dim Armoimy ; no 
shadow of incredulity is provoked even by the 
startling placards that hid us believe that those 
weapons of Charles IL’s time are the ‘spears of 
pilceinen eighteen feet long!’ Hoav has oiu* army 
degenerated since the days of those giants ! But 
though the announcement is made again and 
again, Ave hear no light remark upon so startling 
a subject. 

Ascending to the Armoury where modern 
Aveapons are stored, the croA'vd Avanders through 
the dismal ]3assages made between pillars and 
walls of upright i gun-barrels. One is struck by 
the truth of Longfellow’s simile in his verses 
on the Springfield Arsenal, where too, 


Or rather a hundred huge organs marshalled 
in close aA’-enues, Availing for our soldiers’ hands 
to draAV from their keys the terrible Avar-music, 
the ‘loud lament and dismal miserere.’ Other 
weapons are lashioned into such incongruous but 
ingenious dcA'ices as the Prince of ‘Wales’s AA^edcling- 
cake, or ‘the risen sun made of bayonets and 
springs of ramrods.’ It is here, among the dark 
avenues, in tlie atmosphere of oil, that the dismal 
character of Her Majesty’s ToAver begins to oppres.s ! 
the thoughtful visitor. He goes doAvir, deep | 
doAvn to the dungeons, Avith a proper sense that , 
the sky far aAA^ay is murky, that the river outside 
is mud, that life is miserable for the majority of 
mankind, and that he himself is an undetected 
monster. This dismal sensation settles down 
upon bi-m as a product of the atmosphere of 
D er Majesty’s ToAver ; after several experiments, 
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we traced it to tlie Ariaoury wliere tlio liiige I 
organ arraiigeiireiit of firearms is kept ; and we : 
put it down scientifically to tlie want of tke . 
knowledge of the principles of window-making 
and ventiUitiou in ancient days, and to tlie action 
upon the nervous system of an overpowering 
collection of gun-haiTels, silent sightseers, and 
polishing oiLs. 

Down in the dangeons, the Cockney becomes 
hih'U'ious. He laughs aloud, and at last assumes 
his ordinary sightseeing demeanour. Girls dart 
under the temporary wooden staircase, playing 
Hidc-aud-seek ; and! though cannon-balls are 
heaped where the rack was worked, as if that 
of bygone agony were too terrible to tread, 
elsewhere all-the- world and his wife jog round 
the racking dungeon, and make merry, utterly 
unable to realise the meaning of its name of 
horror; and in the awM dungeon beyond, into 
which prisoners were lowered from light of day, 
young men look up tlie disused sloping shaft, 
and turn away with a grin of self-congratulation. 
Hor is there much thinking done in the more 
lightsome prison rooms, though there is much 
talking and pointing to iuseniptions on the walls. 

‘ You see,' .says a woman, ‘ they didn’t well know 
what to di3 with theii’selve.s.’ Truly they did 
not. But few understand that thc.'^e .scralching.s 
on the walls are the written witness to prolongeil 
and intense human .suffering ; that one at least 
died here — wasted away in this very room, the 
sight of his wife and child denied to him; him 
wham dead they carried down that steep stone 
stair outside, where the crush of sightseers 
comes twisting up now, and where the gMs 
are laugliing and clutching the rope that hangs 
down the centre pillar to help giddy climbers. 

Outside, between this pri.son and the great 
White Tower, red-coaled soldiers are manoeuvring 
to a bugle call ; and on the cannon, lying close- 
packed 'and unmounted, the Monday visitors 
are gossiping, and sitting down to 'luncheon, 
or peeling oranges. They have .seen the place 
without any of it3<. horror.?, or any of tho.se 
historic visions that q^iiickeii the pulse and give 
more than a vague intore.st to old walls. Tliank 
heaven for the nineteenth century ! That beef- 
eater with diis red-embroidered coat, .and broad 
round hat gay with loops of colour, might have 
.stepipod out of le.ss gentle time.? ; but see ! there 
is with the beefeater a dark and dingy helmeted 
policeman; the Sixteenth Century talking vdth 
the nineteenth ! And outside the muddy grass- 
grown moat, beyond the outer walls, we sbfill 
find the busy narrow streets of London, the ware- 
houses and cafes creeping dose up> to this tre- 
mendous pile of ramparts and towers. And out 
there beyond the southern wall, wliere those tips 
of ma.sts are travelling, there are the ship.?, the 
steam-power, the crowded wharves of the nine- 
teenth century ; and the gray river ha.s sunlc 
away from Her Majesty’s Tower, leaving it high 
and dry, just as civilisation has slirunk in 
course of time from such cruelties as tho.se walls 
witnessed when the Tower was palace and 
prison. Thank heaven again for the quiet days 
of Her who owns, by right not only of blood 
but of ju.stice and kindliness, that bright crown 
in the Jewel Room ; the days when all the world 
can wander through the fortres.?, and see in it 
nothing but the grande, st curiosity, or, more 


intclligcutly, the fine.st historic innuumcut of 
England ; 'tlie day.3 when only lirc-buckets are 
lowered into the dungeon.? aiu'l kejit there ; and 
when the awful Traitor,?’ Gate is mo.stly used by 
spaiTOWs, those knowing birds lincling it xiseful 
as a roost for chirping the rivet' uew,«, and con- 
venient for ptnpptiiig into an umlisiurbed muddy 
nook after their .raifls upon the wharve.s. 

SOME MATRIMONIAL ECCENTRICITIES. 
Ti-nsuii! is no end to the nialrimonial extrava- 
gance,? that are continually being perpetmted. 
MTiat strangely as,30i*ted couple,? you meet every 
day in the ' street — in private life — everywhere ! 
There would almo.st appear to he no kitid of 
incongruity of which examjde,? could not be 
found — no kind of cli.sparity, phy, steal, intellectual, 
or moral, which, if an obstacle to union at all, 
has not been overcome. 

Extreme.? of many kinds are .so conmton that 
wc need not particularise them here. Uitless on 
the theory of the -saying that ‘ extremes meet,’ 
it is by no means ea.sy to account for .some of- 
them. "Here i.s a snmowliat curiou-s, though far 
from tinpleasing, illustration, wlu’ch was eoin- 
nnmiciited to us some time ago by a lady who 
ha<l just returned from a voyage to India with her 
husband in the ves.sel of tvhich he was skipper. 
The cook, a negro, was a general favourite, wdth 
all on board ; and in the course of the return 
voyage, .not only our lady friend, but all the 
passeitgens, and the crew a.y well, became deeply 
interested in Sambo’s matrimonial affairs, fin* 
nothing afforded the hone.st fellow greater delight 
than to talk of the pretty little Engli.sh wife 
who, he .said, was waiting to welcome him on 
hi.s return to England. Some, especially the 
ladies, were disposed to be sceptical, suspecting 
that Sambo was either romancing, or indulging 
in one of those elaborate eqttivocpies in which 
I the negro mind delights. The precedent of 
I Desdomoua and Otliello notwithstanding, tlio 
I .idea of a nice-looking English girl actually 
' falling in love with and marrying" Sa-nibo was 
' not to be accepted without const dm’ablo ro.scrvo. 
In the restricted community on board a -ve.s.sel, 
small matters are often iuve.sted -with an alto- 
gether exceptional importance, and .so the ques- 
tion of Sambo’s wife was luaguifiod into one 
of the great problem,? of the day. It w'as at 
length re.solved, in order to gratify the general 
curiosity and put the story to the te,st, to have 
a party of some sort ott hoard ship as soon as 
Loudon was reached, and invite Sambo to bring 
his wife, who, he declared, re, sided there. The 
■parly tvas arranged accordingly. The long-talked- 
of guest of the evening (Inly a]-)peared-~R\Ttd, 
would you beliiwc it? ’'the c'uptuia’s wife after- 
wards remarked with great animation — ‘she -was 
actually pretty!’ Sambo was the hero of i,he 
hour; and everybody declared that a prouder 
husband, or a more happy, contented, and devoted 
little wife, had never been seen. 

The very act of marrying at all is in some 
instances a mo.3t eccetitric proce.cding. What, 
for example, could be. more absurd than the. 
recent marriage, in a snifdl agrictiltural village 
in England, of a couple whosc'united ages eatne 
to a hundred and fifty-eight, the bridogr(.Ki[n bc'.ing 
seventy-, seven, and 'the' bride cighty-o.uo. ? No'r 
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was this the only pecnliar feature of this extra- 
ordinary union. Tlie bridegroom’s Christian 
name was Tljomas, and the bride’s Mary ; and 
this was the third Mary that Thomas had selected 
as Iris partner, while it was also the third Thomas 
to whom Mary had been nnited by the conjugid 
bond. To crown all, both were in receipt of 
parochial relief to the extent of two shillings and 
a loaf each per week. 

A hardly less extraordinary wedding is reported 
from Charlotte, North Carolina, being that of 
a blind girl to a man who was deaf and dumb. 
It was irot to he expected that such an event 
would evscape the observation of facetious Western 
journalism ; iror did it. A local paper took 
occasion to point out that by this marriage each 
of the parties would acquire an opportunity 
to practise little pantomimic scenes from which 
■ ordinary inairied folks were entirely debarred. 
When they quarrelled, for instance — the wife 
being unable to see, while the husband coidd not 
hear or speak— she could hiirl at him broadside 
after broadside of steel-pointed invective ; and the 
poor man could hut stand there, study the motion 
of her lips, and fondly imagine she was telling 
him how sorry she was that anything should come 
between them. , He, on the other hand, could sit 
down, shake Ms fists, and make hideous ^imaces, 
she all the while thinking he was sitting with 
his face buried in his hands, and hot remorseful 
tears streaming from his eyes. 

One of the most remarkable matrimonial com- 
plications on record occurred a few months ago 
in Long Island, New York. A married woman 
who felt her end approaching, and who was 
solicitous as to the fate of her six children, 
implored her husband to marry her younger sister, 
she being the only person fitted in her eyes to 
take charge of her family. The husband promised 
to act in accordance witli her wishes immediately 
after the funeral, and the sister also undertook 
to fulfil her behests. The sick woman, however, 
was not satisfied. She feared they might not 
prove so good as their word, and entreated them 
to give her the consolation of kno-wing that her 
chiidren would certainly be cherished after her 
departure. Worn ont with her imporkmity, and 
there being eviilently no hope of the poor woman’s 
recovery, "they finally consented to be married 
at once”. The ceremony accordingly took place ; 
and so imich comfort and satisfaction did the 
invalid derive from contemplating the futme of 
her little ones, that she speedily recovered from 
her illness, and gave cheering proof of her con- 
valescence by turning her sister, bag and baggage, 
out of the house ! 

Some very eccentric matrimonial arrangements 
are occasionally brought to light in our courts of 
law, A singular illustration'occurred in London 
tlui other day of the extraordinary views that 
often prevail among people of a certain class 
as to the way in which private agreements affect 
marriage. The parties in the case in question 
were a porter and a cook, who had mairied on 
the express understand iug, embodied in a formal 
agreement, that unless and until the latter should 
‘ arrive at the following accomplishments — namely, 
piano, singing, reading, writing, speaking, and 
deportment,’ the hsaid marrying’ -was to be no 
more thought of, and considered null and void. 
The, pair were regularly married ; and as the lady | 


did not master the required accomidislmients, 
continued^ to live apart for fourteen years, the 
husband fully believing that ‘the female of us,’ 
as the woman was denominated in the agreement, 
was not his wife. When, however, the case came 
up for decision, the judge wvas of a different 
opinion. 

Marriages which are not in themselves in any 
way peculiar are sometimes rendered very much 
so by the eccentric manner in which tMy are 
gone about. We recollect a wedding at wdiich 
the happy pair had no sooner been iinited than, 
to the amazement of every one except the 
officiating clergyman, who had been let into the 
secret a few minutes before, the eldest brother 
of the bride advanced with one of the blushing 
bridesmaids, aiid requested that the ceremony 
should be repeated for their behoof. It appearing 
that all the necessary legal and other preliminaries 
had been duly arranged, the demand was complied 
with, and tlie company had to celebrate two 
weddings instead of one. 

This recalls the case of an enterprising Scotch 
widow, wiio, failing the appearance at the eventful 
moment of her intended second husband, utilised 
the occasion, the clergyman, and the company in 
a way whicli must call forth the admiration of 
the most skilled diplomatist. She w’as a bouncing 
young widow of twenty-five, and had agreed to 
marry ‘ No. 2,’ as she playfuUy termed him, in a 
year and a day from the demise of ‘No, 1.’ The 
happy day fell on a Wednesday, and the ceremony 
w'as to take place at the bride’s house. A magni- 
ficent wedding-feast v'as provided, and about sixty 
guests in^'ited. The liour fi.xcd for the marriage 
was six p.M. In the forenoon, the bridegroom 
arrayed himself in his best, and went off to mvite 
a few friends in the country wdio had been over- 
looked. Whether he happened to take wdth Mm 
a copy of the Pichioich Faims, and came across 
Mr Wellei-’s famous advice to his son, Sam on the 
subject of ‘ vidders,’ wall probably never he known ; 
hut by this or some other means, he appears to 
have been reduced to a peculiarly vacillating state 
of mind wdth regard to the important step he was 
about to take ; for by the afternoon post his bride- 
elect received from him an intimation to the 
eflhct that he had conscientious scruples as to 
marrying a woman so recently widowed. He 
wmul'd make it a matter of careful consideration, 
and abide by the result of his subsequent feelings. 
She was not to take this as a positive declinature ; 
hut if he had not arrived by six o’clock, she might 
consider the marriage off'. The widow did not 
either faint or go into hysterics, but decked 
herself in her bridal robes, and smilingly received 
the guests who had been bidden to the feast. 
When all the company had arrived, the lady 
read to them the communication she had received 
from the recreant bridegroom. Loud and long 
were the denunciations it elicited, and the heroic 
bearing of the wddow under sirch trying circinn- 
stances w'as marked and eonunended by all. 
‘TMs need not prevent the feast,’ she said ; and 
the banqueting began. The feasting over, the 
room was cleared for dancing, and everything 
went as merrily as if the w^edding had passed off 
under the most favomed auspices. The result 
of it all W'as that an clderlj^ bachelor, who had 
opened the baU Avith the irrepre.ssiljle Avidow, 
became so enamoured of her, that before the 
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evening was far advaiLCcd lie liad proposed, and, 
what was more, had been accepted. The minister 
was recalled ; and. at eleven p.M. the wedding, 
though not the one for which the guests had 
been assembled, was solemnised. The ceremony 
had scarce.ly been performed, when the door-beU 
was violently rung, and in stalked the superseded 
bridegroom. ‘Careful cousideratiou ’ had at 
length overcome his ‘conscientious scruples,’ aud 
he had come hack to claim his bride — only, how- 
ever, to bo introduced to lier as the wife of 
another. Served him right. 

Marriage by electricity is one of the latest 
novelties which have been introduced on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The first wedding 
of this kind took place last year at the canton- 
ment in the Bed Lands, Dakota, the clergyman 
officiating from a place ciilled llismarek, many 
miles away, by telegraph. The bride and bride- 
groom responded to the electric marriage cere- 
mony at one end of the wire, in the presence of 
witnesses ; while the correspondent of the Fwiieer 
Press and several other wiWsses saw the clergy- 
man perform liis duty at the other. The (j^uestions 
and answers were written, telegraphed, and re- 
sponded to, and the blessing was prouoitncod in 
the usual form, and ‘wired’ with perfect accuracy, ■ 
All present at both ends of the wire, it was 
reported, were much affected towards the close 
of the ceremony ; and the whole affair excited 
general interest. 

Shortly after this, the telegraph was again 
brought into requisition for purposes matrimonial ; 
but on this occasion its use -was a merely acci- 
dental contingency in the execution of a still more 
eccentric matrimonial freak. The. notion in this; 
instance was to he married on the summit of a 
high mountain known as Pike’s Peak. At snnriso 
on the eventful morning the bridal party set oxit, i 
mounted upon saddle-horses, on their romantic | 
errand. . Before they had proceeded far, a some- , 
what untoward accident befell the Eeverend Doctor j 
who had been engaged to perform the ceremony, j 
He had been mounted upon a particularly lively | 
animal, which, after waltzing along the road for 
some distance on two legs, wound up his.pierfoim- 
ance by pitcliing the unfortunate clergyman over 
a fence and into a stream. Pie was soon fished 
out J hut, th ough not seriously injured, the mishap 
altogether deranged tlie plans of the wedding 
party, for the reverend gentleman not unnaturally 
declined to risk his health by continuing the trip 
in his dripping condition, in spite of all persua- 
sions and the offer of a safe and quiet animal. 
After some consultation, a brilliant idea suggested 
itself to the bridegroom, which was, that the 
clergyman should proceed to the nearest city 
— ^Cblorado Springs — and from the United States 
Telegraph Office, which was connected with the 
signal-station on the Peak, perform the ceremony 
by telegraph. The Doctor ultimately consented 
to this arrangement, and thus another clement 
of romance was added to the undertaking. The 
summit of the Peak was reached about noon. 
The sergeant in charge of the station was greatly 
delighted with the notion of a wedding ^in his 
elevated retreat, and entered into the spirit of 
the thing with enthusiastic good-wiU. The in- 
strument-room of the signal-station was decorated 
wth flowers and flags, and the sergeant sent 
a call down to the Springs office, some thousands 


' of feet below. The officer in attendance rc]:>]ied, 
I informing the sergeant tliat the llev. Dr Smilh 
had arrived and was ready to proceed with the 
ceremony. The young ])eo]ile joinefl hands and 
stood before the sergeant, the lather and mother 
of the bride standing on each side,- and the 
sergeant at the instrument read off the ([uostiona 
of the clergyman as they were delivered l);v the 
subtle wires. There was a .rapid clicking for a 
few moments, aud then the sergeant in a solemn 
voice repeated the message; ‘Oharles A. Dutton, 
do you take Nellie J. Thoremorton to be your 
lawful and wedded wife?’ ‘I do,’ .n'sponded tlio 
bridegroom with evident emotion. Tlie. sergeant 
ta.pped the instrument, .and in another moment 
the message came: ‘Nellie J. Thoremorton, do 
you take Charles A. Dutton to he your lawful aud 
avedded husband?’ ‘I do,’ said the bride, in a 
low voice. The sergeant heard it, however, and 
transmitted the reply. There ivas a moment’s 
pause ; and then, up the mountain came tlvit 
message making two hearts one: ‘Thou I pro- 
nounce you man and wife.’ 

The news of this romantic wedding was circu- 
lated far and wide, and graphic accounts of it duly- 
appeared in nearly every neivapaper in the United 
States, under such headings as ‘ Wedded on Pike’s 
Peak,’ or ‘ Two hearts made one by telegraph ten 
thousand feet above other people’s heads.’ This 
of course set many 3’'0UTig people who were .about 
to be married a-tliinking whether they could not 
contrive something equ.ally romantic or out of 
the -way ; and bclbre many days were over, <a 
very fair attempt was made to'riv<al the Pike’s 
Peak affair. A Kentucky couple hit uxmn the 
expedient, not of ascending a mountain to be 
mamed, but of descending into the bowels <.if the 
earth for tluat pur]iose. Tlie company, which 
included a Louisville clergyman, drove over the 
hills to the Manunotli Cave, .and boldly entered 
the great black yawning cavern. An extremely 
n.arrow p.art of tlie tunnel, known as ‘ Fat Man’s 
Misciry,’ was sucee.sslully passed, the bride, as 
well as the rest of the party, being obliged to 
crawl along on L.ancls and knees. ‘ Green Hiver,’ 
with its blind fish, was safely feiaaed over ; .and, 
after a long and adventurous uudergronnd tramp, 
the spot selected for the wedding" was reached. 
‘There,’ says a glowing account, ‘under nature’s 
glittering gems, with darkness filling the depth 
beyond, and torches weirdly lighting the imme- 
diate space, the clergyman did hi.s duty.’ 


AN INDIAN SNAK.E.D.ANOE. 
The Moquis are one of the many Indian tribes 
which dot the vast plains of Western .America. 
Lieutenant T. Y. Keam, who for many years 
has acted officially under iho United Stales’ 
government among the Indians, gives the foli.u\v- 
ing account of a curious ceremonial w.Iu(di ho 
and others witnessed some time ago at a IMoqui 
village in the north-east of Arizona. The histo.t'y 
of this strange festival was related to Licutemnit 
Keam in the most picturesque language, by an 
ancient chieftain of tliat tribe'. 

In an age of the distant past, tlie Moqui Indians 
lived on the San Juan Biver. Their Chief, 
greatest in wisdom and daring, resolved to learn 
what became of the vast body of water that 
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ceaselessly flowed tliroiigli the comitiy. Con- 
structing a xal’tj lie stored it witli provisions to 
last liiin ibr many nioons, launcliGd it on the 
San Jiian, to he carried hy its swift currents 
whithersoever they went. After encountering 
many perils, he entered a large Avater, on the 
shores of which great rocks elevated their fronts 
to the stars. Driven ashore, he ascended to the 
top hy perilous passes, and found them inhabited 
by a family of Indians, Avho received him with 
groat rejoicings as the ruling spirit of their race, 
w]n:ise_ coming had been prophesied for ages by 
the wise men and priests. He took their wisest 
and most beautiful maiden for his bride, whose 
cliarms long rendered him forgetful of his own 
people ; hut the spirits of his fathers called him, 
and obedient to the call, he, with his wife, started 
for home. Imminent dangers beset their path ; 
but the guardian spirit of his bride led them 
through every peril safely to his people, by 
whom he Avas received as the pride and wonder 
of his race. 

But unfortunately for the Moqnis, jealousy 
rankled in the bosom of their women. A foreign 
woman possessed the heart of the stateliest and 
bravest of their tribe. Subjected by them to eA^'ery 
indignity that Avicked ingenuity could cleAdse, and 
too proud to make known her grievances, the 
bi'ide, determined on vevmge, gave birth to a 
brood of serpents, against Bie charmed lives of 
Avldch neither the arroAvs nor battle-axes of tlie 
Moqnis could avail. The Moqtii children AA-ere 
slain by their deadly fangs. The people, pxirsued 
hy this terrible foe, fled from the land of their 
fathers, till, on reaching the country in which 
they noAV dAvell, a mighty serpent lashed their 
pursuers to atoms, and commairded the Moqnis to 
possess his hills and valleys, and to Ih'-e at peace 
with all his kind. In gratitude to their deli- 
verer, the Avise men of the tribe established 
the Snake-dance as a religions rite ; and for ages, ' 
no serpent has been killed by that tribe, nor 
Moqui bitten who follows the teaching of the j 
snake-priests. 

Such AA'as tlio chieftain’.s histoiy of the festival. 
The folloAving is Keam’s narrative of the snake- 
dance. 

Preparations for the dance, which aa^o Avitnessed, | 
had been in progress for eight days. The snake- 
priests, forty-tAAU in number, devoted the first 
four days- to secret rites. The four succeeding days 
Avere employed in capturing the snakes wlrich 
haunt the sandy plains around the pucUa (village). 
With a Avand, painted, and hearing at one end 
tAA’O black eagles’ feathers, the priests caress 
the heads of the snakes as they coil in the 
sand. The snake-priests are supposed to have 
borroAA'ed this idea from tlie habit of the eagle, 
Avhich, Avhen eapturiiig snakes, is said to charm 
them to comparative harmlessness by hover- 
ing OA'cr and fanning them Avith a rapid and 
peculiar motion, of its Avings, Having secured 
a suilicicnt number of tlie reptiles, they are car- 
ried in sacks to the estv^a — the conncil-honse 
of the Mn(iuis. This chamber is an excavation 
in the solid rock from nine to ten feet deep, by 
eighteen feet Avidc and tAventy feet long, covered 
Avith poles, mud, and stones. Hung on the walls 
in fantastic groups are highly ornamented mocca- 
sins, breech-cloths, AAaiistbands, rattles, and tortoise- 
shells. On the morning of the dance, Ave were 


granted admission to the eaiw/n, and on descending 
hy aladder from the centre of the roof, Ave found 
the snakes, from one hundred and tAventy to one 
hundred and fifty in number, contained in large 
oAml earthenware urns. Soon after AA^e had 
entered, a _ ceremony Avas gone through by those 
of the priesthood Avho were present. Pouring 
the_ living mass out of the Aims, they, with 
their Avands, diwe them around the floor of 
the estufa fsQva. east to Avest, and then ai’ound 
an altar laid in the rock floor twro feet from the 
Avest wall of the hnilding. This altar Avas coloured 
variously iu squares, and on each of its four sides 
a snalie was painted in natural colours. Around 
it lay stone implements, knives, axes, arroAA'.s, 
hammers, a large mdrtar and figures of small 
animals in stone, as well as a nnmher of the eagle- 
feather Avands, one of Avdiich is placed beside 
the altar Avlien a snake-priest die.s, remaining 
there until the ehief-p>riest declares that tlie 
departed one is happy in the Spmt-land. 

The priests all Avore Avaistband, breech-cloth, 
and moccasins fringed with red ; besides which, 
their faces Avere painted, from forehead to month, 
black ; from mouth over the chin, white ; their 
bodies, pink; their arms and legs dyed a dark 
broAvn. Around the right leg, beloAV the knee, 
Ava.s attached an ornament juacle of tortoise.sh.ell, 
together Avitli the horny part of a deer’s hoof, , 
Avnich in the dancing which foUovred produced 
a sort of humming rattle resembling the noise 
of a rattlesnake in anger. During their exercises 
in the estufa, the priests dranlc freely from a 
large Aim containing medicine-water. 

Idle Snake-dance itself took place ahoAAt four 
o’clock in the afternoon. A cotton-wood grotto 
had been erected on the rock near the estufa^ ■ 
with a single buffalo robe tied firmly round it, , 
leaving a small entrance on one side. Around 
this Avas traced a mystic circle thirty feet in dia- 
meter. Within the grotto the snakes Avere noAv 
deposited en masse. The dancers were twenty-four 
in number, the remaining oightemi priests being 
reserved to receive the snakes from their hands and 
to chant during the progress of the dance. Tlie 
dancers first advanced towards the grotto Avands 
in hand. Then Avheeling round, they sejfarated 
twelve a side, and formed in line, representing 
the tAvo sides of a triangle, of Avhich the grotto 
Avas the apex. The eighteen folloAverl, dividing 
equally, and facing the dancers, AAfoile all joined 
in a Avild chant, accompanied by a continuous 
sounding of the above-mentioned rattles. The 
chief-priest then advanced to the entrance of the 
grotto, bearing an urn of niedicine-Avuter from 
the estitfa, two large sea-shells, and tAvo .stone i 
figures of mountain lions. Chanting in a mono- ' 
tone, he stood for about ten minutes Avaving the 
iirn in the air. Another dance and chant fol- ^ 
lowed ; upon the conclusion of Avhich, the nearest ’ 
priest on the right entered the grotto on hands 
and knees among the AATi thing and liideous mass, 
soon reappearing Avith a large snake in his mouth, 
its head and tail tAvisfcing about his face. Being 
taken by the left arm by a fellow-priest next 
him,-; he was led aroniid the mystic circle. The 
snake- Avas then dropped on some sacred corn- 
meal which the squaws had scattered within its 
hounds. Immediately on falling, the creature 
coiled in anger, Avhereupon one of tlie eighteen 
caressed its head with his Avaud and took it m 
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his lianrls. The ceremony was then rei^eated by 
the other dancer.'^ ^v'llo, entering the grotto on 
hands ami kncesj brought out the snakes in their 
mouths, sometimes two at a time, and danced 
round the circle on the roclcs with them, until 
the whole had been taken from the grotto_ and 
placed in the hands of the attendant priests. 
The snakes were then tin-own, a Avrithing mass, 
into a pile of corn-'ineal, upon which the Avhole 
priesthood rushed pell-mell to_ the pile, and 
seizing them in their hands, divided into four 
bands, tore wildly down the rocky slopes of tlie 
mesa, and liberated their capth'es in_ the sands 
on the north, south, east, and Avest sides of the 
village. 


WOLF-CHILDPuEN. 

As supplementary to our article on Wolf- 
children (No. ,977), AA-e are fiU’-oured by an 
Anglo-Indian surgeon Avitli the folloAving touch- 
ing incident : 

‘Euttebpore is a small civil station seventy- 
three miles north-AA’-est of Alhahabad, and Avas the 
scene of the Nana’s first check by Havelock. The 
American Presbyterians had and have a Mission 
there, Avdth Orphanage attached, and this aa^s in 
my charge as civil siirgeoa in pre-miitijiy djiys. 
The Slissiott and Orplnanage w'ere presided oA'cr 
by the Rev. Gopindth Nandy, an old man, aaAo 
fell subsequently into the rebel Moulvi’s hands 
at Allahabad, and Avas only saved from death 
by Brigaclier-general Neil’s force. 

‘ To this Orplumage Avas brought hy the police, 
early in 1857, a child, AA-hich they declared had 
been found in a Avolfs den among the ravines 
of the Jamna ; and I Avas summoned to see it. 
I obeyed wdth alacrity, fur here A\ms a proof in 
point of Avhat at school aa-c had been taught to 
regard as fabulous, the suckling of Eomulus 
and Remus • by a Avolf. This human cub Avas 
a natwe child about six or seven, filthy In aspect, 
disgu.sting in odour and habit, AA-ith matted hair, 
and timid suspicious face. Mr Nandy fold me 
that the child had no speech, though iiot dumb, 
Avould Avear no clothes, and Avonld eat nothing 
placed before it. Its efforts to escape Avere 
incessant. 

‘Confronted AV'ith this AA'retched object, I placed 
a hand on his head, and said a Avord or two of 
kindness in Hindustani ; but got no response 
beyond a kind of cackle. The poor child aaus 
eA-'idently a burden to the Padre, Avho knew not 
hoAv to manage it. I recommended non-coerciAm 
confinement, Avith lots of straAv and blanket, and 
a gradual introduction to chuEsed food, cooked 
bones being the present substitute. At my next 
Arisit I found dismay on tlic Avorthy Padre’s face ; 
nothing AA-oidd succeed AAoth the AA'oll-cub, and 
the AA-hole establishment aaus upset in looking 
after him and preA'-enting escape. I found him 
AA-andering about the garden. On seeing mo 
he ran up and seized my knees, and then the 
one vocable of his language escaped him as he 
looked upAvards ,at me, and' that Avas “ sag.”* The 
memory of home and home-food had daAAmcd upon 

* Siig, Avhich Avith ns is the specific native Avor<i for 
spinach, is among natives the generic term foi‘ varions 
plants and phmt-tops. Tender gram and turnip shoots, 
'and a host of plants unknoAvn to us as food, are classed 
, ; i Uiider that term. 


him as he laid at mj' f'<‘,et a handful of Lbe Avecd. 
Poor outcast ! I again patted him, and spoke 
kindly to him, but in vain; the burden of his 
rejilies, or rather cackles, Avas Sitg. Taking Lbe 
liint, I recommended sag and rice, as his diet ; ami 
strange to say, it sneceeded, and opened furtlmr 
the floodgati's of memory ; for the AS-ovds Inlp 
(father) and annua (motli(u‘) uoaa’ recuri'ed to iiim. 
But the diet, simple and nutritious as it aaa'is, 
proAmd fatal to him; iutractahle diarriuru. sot in, 
and under its Avasting iniluenci', allVctinmite, 
docility returned. I could not get away fioiu 
him except Avith dillicnlty ; and ivpnlsive thmigh 
he still Avas in sight and odour, my heart yearned 
for tbe iioor outcast, noAV fast dying. .A,t tluA 
last moment, he tried to grasp my knees ; and 
AA'as evidently pleased aa'Iicu I placed my hand 
on his head, for lie lay quite still, breathing out 
his life. Suddenly with a shudder the Avord 
“sag” escaped him, and AA’ith that passAAmrd on 
his lips, he set out into tbe great uuknoAvn.’ 


SNOW-FLAKES. 
Tniiot'ou the chilly winter morning, 
Through the gloomy veil of mist, 
Came the snow-Jlalcos, tliiuhly falling, 
Hilling everyth big they kissed — 
Every Avindow-aill aiul doorstep, 

And the stones honrtith the feet, 
Till a pall of perfect AvhitonosH 
Covered all the silent street. 


Soon the feet of busy peoide, 

Passing to tlunr daily toil, 

Trod the whiteuwi.s out, ami marrod it 
With the grimy stain of soil; 

Till the trampled mass prosehied 
But a sad and painful sight-- 
Painfid in its Avretched contrast 
With the snow of yesternight. 


In the chilly Avinter morning 
Game a little soul one day, 

Siveet as any mountain daisy 
Crowing in its bed of ehiy. 

I'air the face that shone above it. 

Lithe the limbs tliat made its jirison ; 

It Avas fairer than tlie snow-llakes 
Ere the morning sim had .risen. 

Soon the Itasting feet of PaKsiou 
Trod, the soul and beat it down ; 

And a sinful hand defiled it 
In the markets of the tOAvn ; 

Till the face had lost its beauty, 

And the limbs grown worn and thin, 

With the AATetehedness that follows 
In the deadly track of kw. 

Sullied snoAv is never whitened, 

Never can be fair again ; 

But there is a purifying 

For the sinful souls of men ; 

And the print of evil footstep-; 

In t]je downward patli we trod, 

Slay 1)0 blottod out for ever 
By the mercy of our God. 

J. T. Bnaioisf WonuASTox. 
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were distinct ; and tliongh Reis Bad transmitted 
certain single words some ten years before, Bell 
was tbe first to nialve a piece of matter utter 
sentences. Reis gave tBe electric wire a tongue 
so that it could mumble lilce an infant; but 
Bell taught it to speak. 

Bell’s telephojie was first exhibited in America 
at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia 
in 1876 ; and iii England, at the Glasgow meeting 
of the British Association in September of that 
year. On that occasion, Sir 'William Thomson 
prononnccd it, with enthusiasm, to bo the ‘ greatest 
of all the marvels of the electric telegraph.’ The 
surprise created hy its first appearance was, how- 
ever, nothing to the astonishment and delight 
which it aroused in this country when Professor 
Bell, the following year, himself exhibited, it in 
London to the Society of Telegraph Engineers. 
Since then, its introduction as a valuable aid 
to social life has been very rapid, and the tele- 
phone is now to be found in use from Cliina to 
Peru. 

But Avhile the telephone conveys the vibrations 
of the voice with singular fidelity, it does not do 
so ivith the same perfection as the human ear, so 
that a given voice is slightly changed when heard 
through the telephone from what it is when heard 
from month to ear. The drum of the telephone 
is a flat plate, which has a fundamental note of 
its own, and it is more ready to vibrate in 
response to this note than to any other. Thus, 
the basic tones in the voice, which harmonise 
with this fundamental note, come out stronger in 
the telephone than the overtones, which do not ; 
and hence a certain twang is given to the speaker’s 
voice, which depends on. the dimensions of the 
plate. Thus, for men’s low voices the plate of a 
telephone should be larger than for the .shriller 
voices of women and children. This peculiarity 
of the instrument was aninsingiy illustrated at 
the Paris International Electric Exhibition of 
1881, by Professor D. E. Hughes, the discoverer 
of the microphone. As a member of the scientific 
jury who were reporting on the various exhibits 
in telegraphy, he was examining— along with his 


CURIOSITIES OE THE TELEPHONE. 
Great inventions are often conceived a long time 
before they are realised in practice. Sometimes 
the original idea occurs to the man who subse- 
quently works it out ; and sometimes it comes 
as a happy thought to o.ne who is either in 
advance of his age, or who is prevented hy adverse 
circumstances from following it up, and who yet 
lives to see the day when some more fortunate 
individual gives it a material shape, and so 
achieves the fame which was denied to him. 
Suoli is the case of M. Charles Bourselle, who in 
1854 proposed a form of speaking-telephone, 
which although not practicable in its first crude 
condition, might have led its originator to a more 
sucfiessful instrument if he had pursued the sub- 
ject further. Bourselle is now a superintendent 
of telegraph lines at Auch, in France ; and, in 
recognition of his primitive idea, has lately been 
enrolled as a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. 

It was believed by most peojole, and even by 
eminent electricians, that the speaking-telephone 
had never been dreamed of by any one before 
Professor Graham Bell introduced his marvellous 
little apparatus to the scientific world. But that 
was a mistake. More than one person had 
thouglit of such a thing, Bourselle among the 
number. Philip Reis, a German electrician, had 
even constructed an electric telephone in 1864, 
which transmitted Avord.s with some degree of 
perfection ; and the assistant of Reis asserts that 
it was designed to carry music as well as words. 
Professor Bell, in devising hi.s telephone, copied 
the human ear with its vibinting drum. The 
first iron jDlate he used as a vibrator was a little 
piece of clock-.spring glued to a parchment dia- 
phragm, and on saying to the .spring on the tele- 
phone at one end of the line : ‘I)o yon understand 
what I say?’ the answer from Ids assistant at 
the other end came back immedhately; ‘Yes; I 
understand you perfectly.’ The sounds were 
fecifie, and he had to hold his ear clo,se to the 
little piece, of iron on the parchment, hut they 
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co] leagues, comprising several emiiieut ■ foreign 
electriciaus~a telephonic apparatus devised hy Dr 
Werner Siemens ; but they could not make it 
answer to their voices, Vaiaons names of foreign 
savants were shouted into the mouthpiece of the 
telephone ; hut it would not respond. At length, 
Professor Hughes, who is an accomplished musi- 
cian, stepped forward, and secretly ascertained 
the fundamental note of the telephone by tapping 
its idate. He then turned to his fellow-jurors 
with a smile, and remarked that there was a 
peculiarity about this telephone: it was an 
Anglophile, and would, only respond to the 
honoured name of Faraday. The jurors naturally 
treated his words with amiable derision ; hut tins, 
however, was soon changed to wonder when, after 
crying over the names of Siemens, Ohm, Volta, 
Ampijre, Fi’aiiklin, the telephone remained obsti- 
nately uncertain, until he pronounced the magic 
syllables iParaday, to which it joyously responded. 
The word Faraday had simply been spoken by 
him in the same tone of voice as the fundamental 
note of the telephone plate. 

The comparative feebleness of the voice as repro- 
duced by the telephone has often struck observing 
persons. With the Pell telephone, it is necessary 
to hold the ear close to the diaphragm to hear any 
sound at aU. Nevertheless, hir Edison has con- 
structed a httie voice-mill, termed the llotoi^hone, 
in which a metal plate not only vibrates out and 
in rmder the impact of the voice, hut at the same 
time sets in motion a small toothed wheel by an 
escapement, and can thus be made to perform work. 
This is in truth an ingenious method of bridging 
over the distinction between words and deeds. 
Moreover, it suggests possibilities of an ‘Open 
Sesame’ lock that will only yield to a par- 
ticular watchword ; and of a sympathetic cradle 
w%ich would commence to rock when the baby 
murmured, and rock the faster as the baby cried 
the louder ; thus affording a beautiful example of 
the fitness of things. 

The sensitiveness of the telephone is as remark- 
able as its fidelity to the somnWaves. A red-hot 
copper wire drawn across the rasp of a file was 
found, by Professor 0. Forbes, to yield a series 
of thermo-electric currents which caused the 
telephone to give out a musical note. Since 
the time of Galvani, the nervous fibre of an 
animal has been regarded as the most excj[uisitely 
sensitive galvanoscope which Ave haA'e for detect- 
ing electric currents ; but the experiments of M. 
D'Arsonval prove that even an ill-made telephone 
is at least a hundred times more sensitive than 
the nerve, to feeble variations of the electric 
current. 

The power of the telephone to transmit the 
voice to long distances is intimately associated 
with its dePcacy. Sir Willoughby Smith has 
found by experiment that a telephone will work 
through a ‘resistance’ of wire corresponding to 
a hundred and fifty thousand milea of telegraph 
line : and hence it would seem mere child’s-play 




to fulfil the Avords of the poet, a.uil ‘ Avuft a sigli 
from Indus to the Pole,’ But this Avas only a 
laboratory experimesit ; for on actual telegraph 
lines the leakage of electricity from the Aviro to 
the ground, damp and other draAvbacks, render the 
transmission of speech, by Avire far loss easy in 
practice than Avas at first su^tposed. NeA’-crthelcss, 
it is on. record that Mr Edison trausudtted speech 
over a line scA’-en hundred and fifty .miles long 
in America ; and conversation has been carried 
on over five hundred miles in India ; three .hun- 
dred and ninety miles, from Tabriz in Pe,i‘sia to 
Tiflis; and three hundred miles in Spain, Aus- 
tralia, and other places where the atmosphere is 
dry and pure. In England, Ave have not been 
able to Avork through such long circuits, oAving 
to the wetness of the atmosphere ; hut Mr Van 
Rysselherghe, the ingenious chief of the Meteoro- 
logical Observatory at Brussels, has telephoned 
from that city to Paris, a distance of two hundred 
and fifteen miles ; and this while the .same Avire 
Avas carrying simultaneously an ordinary Morse 
telegraphic message. By a peculiar disposition 
of his apparatus, Mr Van Eyssolberghc spoke 
Paris by telephone Avithout any interference fre i 
tile Morse signals that Avere traversing the id - 
tical Avire at the same time. 

The day after the hombardincnt of Alexandria, 
it Avas announced in the London jxipers that the 
noise of the guns had been heard at Malta by 
telephone through a thousand miles of suhiuarinc 
cable. Experienced *electncianB, took the state- 
ment with a grain of salt, because they kneAV 
that a submarine cable differs from a land-tele- 
graph wire in the greater retarding eifect Avddeh 
it has on electric cuiTeiits travelling along it, A 
cable has the effect of running together — jumbling 
up — the delicate and rapiiUy succeeding vocal 
currents of the telephone, and either muffling the 
articulation or creating absolute silence. Five 
hundred miles of land-line Avoulcl make little or 
no difference on the distinctness of a telophonie 
message, supposing the Avire to he w'ell insixlatod 
from the earth ; but a hundred miles of ordinary 
submarine cable Avould probably be (juite dumb. 
Indeed, some experiments made by the Avriter, 
with Dr Muirhead’s artificial cable, sIioav that 
while the voice could he faintly heard through 
a length egrrivalent to fifty, or even sixty miles, 
Avhen it came to eighty miles no sound at aB, 
was audible. The inductive rotai'dation had 
frittered aAvay and blotted out the delicate 
undulations of the vocal cmu'cnts. Telephonic 
messages have, hoAvever, been successfully sent 
by cable across the Ohanned, and from Holyhead 
to Dublin; hut in no case has the length, of 
cable reached one hundred miles. The dream 
of whispering across the Atlantic under the 
‘roaring forties’ is Hkoly to remain a dream for 
a long while to come. 

Although aerial Avire.s are coiumou in this 
country for telephonic AA-ork, in France, Germany, 
and other continental couutrios, underground 
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cables are cMefly employed. These are less sub- 
ject to external injury, but are more liable to 
inductive retardation than tbc latter, tbongb 
not so inucli as on a submarine cable. The 
peculiar ciuclding noises beard on aerial telephone 
lines ivhich run close beside the ordinary tele- 
graph wire,s, are easily cured on underground lines 
by employing a double vpire in the cable, to form 
tile going and returning pathways of the circuit. 
Then the currents travelling in neighboitring 
wires affect each of the two Avires alike, but 
in opposite directions, and so tbo ‘ crackle ’ due 
to 'induction’ is neutralised. 

Besides the clamour set up in a telephone line 
by the electricity on neighbouring wires inducing 
audible currents in the telephone Avire, there are 
disturbing noises caused by currents passing 
through the earth and entering the telephone 
circuit. These are sometimes due to electric- 
lighting conductors, or to ordinary telegraph 
wires rimning to the ground near by. In Man- 
chester recently, all the telephone circuits Avere 
stopped because of the humming sound caused in 
the telephones hy the escaping electric-light 
currents. Lightning-storms too, and magnetic 
disturbances, are apt to cause floods of electricity 
in the body of tbe earth, which oAmrfloAV into 
the telephone lines and interfere Avith their 
working. The best remedy is to employ tbe 
double-Avire system mentioned above, and not to 
use the earth at all as a return jaathway, as is ordi- 
narily clone in telegraphy. The lightning-effect 
is readily heard by connecting a telephone to the 
Avater-pipes of a house on the one hand, and to 
the gas-pipes on the other. On listening into 
the instrument, every flash of lightning will he 
accompanied by a crackling sound. Tbe ‘ earth 
currents Avhich often floAV through the ground 
although there is no thunder, can be. beard in 
the telephone by connecting it in circuit uith 
a Avire and two large metal iflates buried in the 
ground. The result has been likened to a boiling 
sound. The discharges of the magnificent aurora 
borealis which Avaa seen in Ncav England on 
August 4th of last year, were also heard in the 
telephone by a gentleman at Mont Clair, Ncav 
J ersey, Avho likened them to the crackle winch 
lightning gives, interspersed Avith feeble ringing 
taps repeated every half-second. Those fishes, the 
torpedo, the gymnotus or electric eel, and the 
electric ray, have also been caused to send their 
electric discharges through a teleplione, and the 
sound heard has proved the emanation in each 
case to be an intermittent current. That of the 
torpedo is v'ery poAverful and prolonged, giving 
a moaning sound ; that of the gymnotus is a 
sudden shock ; and that of the ray resembles tbe 
discharge of the torpedo, but is very much 
feebler, OAving to the smallness of its electric 
organ. In fact, a young torpedo the size of the 
hand aauU give a ffir more powerful shock than 
a full-grown ray. 

The ’violence of lightning-currents has been. 
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accompanied by accidents to the life and limb 

of persons using telephone,? during a storm ; but ^ 

such cases are rare. At Hartford, Connecticut, I 

several years ago, a doctor aaws speaking to his 

a.ssistant by telephone, Avlion tbe instrument 

blazed up in his hands at the moment of a terrific 

thunder-clap. He suffered no injury, but the 

instrument was ruined; and his assistant was 

struck deaf for several hoins in the ear Avith AA’hieh 

he listened at the receiving telephone. Again, 

during last summer a flash of lightning struck 

a telephone line at Strasbiug CJathedral and 

burnt up the instrument, Avhich a niemher of the 

city Eire Brigade Avas speaking through, but 

did no other damage. In America, such accidents f 

are now guai’ded against by the use of lightning- t 

protectors ; but they have not been thouglit 

necessary yet -in England, though, for all they I 

cost, it Avould perhaps be prudent to adopt them * 

on our circuits. ^ 

Before leaving the subject of telephone lines, | 

Ave ought to mention thedr introduction into the [ 

Manvers and Oak Collieries, to communicate l- 

between tbe galleries below and the pit-mouth. | 

In times of accident, they may prove the only 
means of communication betAveen the minors 
below and the help above. Experiments have 
been also repeatedly made with the telephone 
attached to the diver’s helmet ; and at last year’s 
North-east Coast Exhibition, every Avord spoken 
or whispered in a dmng-bell beloAV water Avas 
heard above. Besides being taken into tbe depths 
of tbe sea and tbe boAvels of the earth, the tele- 
phone has been lifted up into tbe skies, and 
balloons harm communicated with each other and 
Avith the ground by their means. Marksmen Cran 
noAv communicate Avith the scorer and learn the 
effect of their shot ; or ships can speak to the 
shore, as in the case of the Helicon line Avhich 
enabled Sir Beauchamp Seymour to talk Avith the [ 

British Embas.sy at Alexandria. Even in Arctic I 

exploration it has been proposed to lay a tele- I 

phone wire along the ice, to enable tbe .sledging- 
party bound for tbe Pole to communicate \AUth 
the ship which forms its base of operatio:rs. 

Certainly the ice Avould be a good insulator, 
and tbe line would be a guide for any party of 
assistance. The scheme appears feasilfle enough, 
always supposing that the Avire failed to excite 
the curiosity of some Polar bear. 

The minor applications of the telephone haA'o 
been very numerous ; but none has been so 
interestmg in its results as the Induction Balance 
of Professor Iluglios. By uniting it to the coils 
of the balance, that inventor has made the tele- 
phone very sensitive to the presence of metals ; 
and it is possible to tell a good coin from a base 
one, or a worn coin from a new one, by tbe sounds 
given out by tbo teleplione. Profe.s.sor KoLerts, 
indeed, has to a certain extent succeeded in assay- 
ing gold and silver coins by its aid; but the 
degree of hm’dness of the coin actually affects the 
result, although the Aveight ajid purity may be 
exact. Two years ago, an arrangement of the 
balance Avas proposed by Mr J. Munro, O.E., for I 

prospecting metal A'eins ; and tliis arrangement is 
substantially tbe same as that subsequently applied 
by Professor Graliam Bell to locate tbe bullet 
in the body of tbe late lamented P.rcsident Garfield, i 

! perhaps tbe noblest duty winch the telephone AVas 
I ever called upon to fulfil. The extreme delicacy 
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f)JP tlie aj^paTatuK was demonstrated at tlie Paris 
Electrical Exliibition in a very curious w^ay. : Mr 
Elisha Gray, the well-kno-wn, inventor of the 
Harmonic Telegraph, was a little sceptical of the 
performances of the balance ; and desiring to test 
it, he told' Professor liughes that for thirty years 
a small spaih of iron had lodged in one of his 
fingers and could still be felt there lilce a pinhead. 
Could Professor Hughes tell. him which finger 
it was in 1 One after another the fingers of the 
. injured hand were jmt into the balance; and 
! wiien the ‘ game ’ one was inserted, the telephone 
proclaimed the fact in unmistakable tones, A 
similar arrangement of the balance has also been 
applied by Captain M‘Evoy to the detection of 
submarine torpedoes, and suulcen chains, anchors, 
or buoys. In this there is a movable part of 
the balance which is lowered into the water ; and 
when it comes in contact with the submerged 
metal case of the torpedo, or any other metal mass, 
the telephone in the observer’s hand iinmediately 
indicates the fact. Such are a few of the cuii- 
o.sitics of the irseful and delicate telephone. 
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ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIE; 

OB, A HAIIB KNOT, 

CHAPTEB 11. —COUNTESS DE LALOUVE. 
“'Batten down the hatches, quick, men ! Helm 
hard down ! quai'termaster, d’ ye hear ? Steady, 
steady, there, forward I Stations, all of yon, and 
look alive ! — Mr MacGregor, get that , sail in 
before it ’s blown from the bolt-ropes. — Mr Dodd, 
a leewheel to the helm, before the sea swamps us. 
— Bear a hand ! Steady, so ! ’ As the captain of 
the Gypms shouted these orders hoarsely through 
his battered trumpet, his voice was all hut 
drowned by the shrill shriek of the furious -wind 
as it rushed through the strained rigging, and 
the ship reeled and quivered like a thing in 
pain. A gale had come on, and worse than a 
gale, for it was a white-squall. Old seamen, 
to whom the rounding of Cape Horn is a fami- 
liar task, and who are inured to cyclone and 
hurricane, yet speak with a semi-superstitious 
respect of the terrible white-squall of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

There had been no warning. Lilce a thief in 
the night, the storm had burst upon the Cypnis 
without threat or signal of its approach ; and 
the first intimation that Nature was in a passion 
was that the fine steamer was laid abruptly on 
her beam-ends in the tumbling tos.sing water. 
She righted, and fought her way ahead in the 
midst of fierce elemental war ; hut it was cruel 
work. Gone were the peaceful stars and the pure 
canopy of heaven and the droAvsy ripple of the 
gentle wave.s. As if by magic, the scene had 
changed. The sky wore its ugliest frown. Bain 
and hail-— no light sugar-plum hailstones of sum- 
mer, but jagged bits of ice, heavy, three-sided 
lumps that cut and bruised— lashed the deck. 
The wind howled in menacing cadence through 
the rigging. The salt spray broke incessantly In 
drenching showers over the dripping bulwarks. 


Now and then there was a gurgling wash, of 
water, as a heavy soa was slupped. The panting 
engines toiled on, fighting, as with a living fue. 
It was no easy matter to distinguish between salt 
sca-send and driving 3.'tiiu. A ticiv.c fight went 
on. 

The fight was on ouc side sustained by 
■wolfish waves and hni'i'ving wind ; and on the 
other*, by skill and patient })-invery, ami the 
regular steady sti'okt' of the steam-piston, like 
the raea.sm’cd beat of a giant’s .mlglrt.y heart, 
to force the Gyprua on. Fur hours, as the vessel 
heeled over perilously before Ihe threatening 
gale, or as the hillow's reared tlieir nuniacing 
heads, like -svalery mountains, to dednge. the 
steamer’s deck with a rush of fonining brine, 
it seemed doubtful whether ihe balance rrould 
incline to life or death. Among the passengers 
below there -was anxiety and alarm. Even the 
hardy old captain half de.spaired of saving the 
ship. Any accident, such us in (|uiet tiiuos goes 
for nothing, such as the smqiping of a rudder- 
chain, the ' starting of a boiler-plate, nm.st have 
been fatid. 

Fortunate was it in sucb wiadher that the packet 
was a fine new steamer, well found, and urged by 
powerful engines, and thu.s could bear the brunt 
of the squall until its violence wns somewhat 
spent and the danger all but over. Before the 
first gray, pinkish streaks broke in the eastern 
sky, there was an end of the torrents of rain which 
had deluged tho deck. The shrieking wind bad 
tuned down its storm-scream to a moan, though 
yet the sea ran high, and the vessel rolled hcvavily 
as she battled her %Yay through tho surges. The 
captain had gone below at la.st, leaving the care 
of the ship to the officer of the -watch. 

Slowly and, as it were, reluctantly tho cold 
dawn came. The sea was still boisterous, the 
complaining wind yet shrill, and a train of ragged 
clouds, like fugitives from some beaten army, 
appeared, flying past along the pale skyline. It 
was not a likely moment for a xiassenger to quit 
the warmth and comfort of the cabins below’- ; 
nevertheless a solitaiy figure jmesently glided 
up the companion-stair and traversed the heaving 
deck — on wiiich it was no easy matter for any 
but a sailor to walk — with some dilficnlty, but with 
a feline firmness and swiftness of tread like the 
soft hut weighty footfall of a tigress. It wars not, 
as has been said, a morning to invite the veriest 
admirer of Ocean to he early on deck, and such 
of the crew as, mufiied in tlioii' monkey-jackets 
of rough Flushing or Guernsey cloth, bustled 
to and fro, looked with wonder a-fc the foriilgn 
lady as she made her wny to wiiein, at the vesseJ’s 
starboard _ side, a boat, slung amidships, olfcrcd 
shelter alilce from keen ■’ivind and prying eyes. 
There she stopped, and with one gloved luiud 
on, the tough cordage of the nearest shroud, stood 
erect, in spite of_ the violent pitch-in g of tho 
steamer, as if -waiting for something or for some 
one. 

There are persons to be met with — not often 
indeed, some four or five times pcrliaqis in a 
lifetime — who tower, morally or intellectually, 
above the heads of the easily-forgotten (U'u'Wfl, 
and whose hold upon the memory is quite dis- 
proportioned to their influence over our uwui. 
private fortunes. Such a one was the lady wiio 
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dr^cl of detection, as slic approaclicd tlie boat j 
tliat balf-concealecl tbe tall form of the foreign | 
Countess. The new-comer was by imxch the i 
younger, and should have been the more active of j 
the two ; but she coixld scarcely keep her feet, so | 
violent was the motion of the vessel. : 

‘Why have you summoned me at such an 
hour?’ asked the girl breathlessly, as she caught 
at the ship’s side for support. 

‘Because, Mademoiselle, it was precisely at 
such a time that oitr meeting would pass mx- 
noticed,’ was the cool reply. "‘ I like the imim- 
sible, qiiai ! Yes, I knew, wdien I slipped the 
note into yoxxr hand, that you would come. The 
time I chose was just when the poor coxvards 
below were giving themselves xxp for dead and 
drowned, too busy with tears and prayers, too 
hysterical and confused, to spy xxpon others.’ 

‘ It xvas an awfixl night,’ said the girl, 
shuddering. 

‘Yes; but I have seen worse !’ retxirned Madame 
de Laloxxve, with an impatient shrxxg of her 
shtipely shoulder. — ‘Is your sister — is our dear 


xvas known to ediief-cabin passengers on board i 
the Peninsxxlar and Oriental packet Cyprus as 
Cuxxiitess Louise and as Madame de Laloxxve. ; 
See her now as she stands — with somewhat of 
the grand composure of au Egyptian statue, 
nuxjestic in the solemn ctxlni of untold centuries 
ol' repose — and looks out over the wilderness 
of waters. Yoxx might dislike her. Such as she i 
ai’a often tlie objects of aversion. Very likely ' 
you might distrxxst her. But it would he j 
impossible to consign her to the category of the 
couunouplace. The mention of a French Countess I 
is apt to conjure xxp visions of a mincing little ; 
xvoman, elaborately xittired, axid as artificial in 
her bloom as in her manners. But Madame 
de Laloxxve wtxs tall and stately, handsome 
withal, not young, certainly, hut with one of 
those clear dark complexions that owe nothing 
to cosmetics. There were a very few threads 
of shining silver to mar the ebon blackness of 
her massive hair. She dressed richly, but simply 
too. 

What xvere the antecedents of Coxintess Loxxise? 
Nobody knexv. The txvo or three continental 
passengers on hoard the Peninsular axrd Oriental 
packet xvere as itxxich in the dark on that head 
as xvere their insular felloxx’'-traveller3. Tattle 
had seen her — ^lie wixs certain of that — at an 
Imperial entertainment at the Tuileries. ^ But 
this proved nothing. The official festivities of 
the French capital xxsed to be splendid, but not 
exactly select. It was said tilso that the Sphinx 
had something to do xvith the Egyptian govern- 
ment and xxdth Ismail the Munificent. She had 
infl.uence— so the tourists somexvhat enxdously 
declared— with the ‘Palace lot,’ with Kourbash 
Pasha, and Fellak Effendi, and Backshee.sh Bey, 
and could get a state steamer, or procure an 
official firman before xvHch Madirs grovelled, 
and ex’-en governors grexv submissive, xvhen ordi- 
nary xvayfiirers xvere helpless. 

Was Madame de Lalouve even French? Her 
name sounded Gallic enough, and her accent xvas 
faultless ; but she might xvell have been a Pole 
or a Magyaiy ex'en a Eussian, so vxxried were her 
reminiscences of former scenes and Mends, of 
Archduchesses and archplotters, of Spanish 
Infantas, Bed Eevolutxonists, Imperial Highnesse.?, 
celebrities of the studio and the stage, and the 
oracles of the money-market, when she deigned 
to talk. Sometimes she was provokingly taciturn, 
and not seldom spoke in riddles, as if to justify 
her Egyptian nidaiarne of the Sphinx. To the 
Marchioness of Leominster and her sister Cora, 
this cosmopolitan Ooxxntess did apparently finel 
it xvorth her xvMle to talk, xxdnning their atten- 
tion, as it seemed, less by xvhat she said than 
by the strange xvinning charm of her impressix^e 
manner. 

For xxdxora, or for what, was it possible that 
Coxxixtess Loixise, at such a time tind in such 
xveather, shoxxld he xxaiiting, lialf-hidden behind 
the boat sxvaying in the sling.s, and grasping 
tlie rugged slu'oud nearest to her for sixpport 
upon that heaving deck? It xvas not very long 
before the qnestioxx xxns answered by the appear- 
ance of another figxxi’e, siiignlariy oxxt of place, 
as it seemed, ixi sxxch a spot — that of a slender, 
golden-1 mired girl, dressed in black, xvho crossed 
the deck xvith sloxv ixnd uncertain steps. She,, 
too, glanced apprehensively xxroxxnd her, as if in, 


Marchioness — at last asleep ? ’ 
‘Yes, Clare is asleep,’ ans’ 

in a Inw tnnfi ‘ Prinv ( — s 


ansxvered Miss Carexv, 
in a low tone. ‘Poor (Jiare — she xx'as frightened ! 
one among so many xx’ho were half-dead xvith 
alarm — and I was glad to see her , at rest xvhen 
I— stole away, just noxv.’ 

‘Aud you, Mi.ss Cora, were afraid 1 ’ asked 
Madame de Laloux’-e abruptly. 

‘ No ; for a xvonder, I xvas not,’ ivpfiied the girl. 
‘Among till those terrified people, the crying 
children, the scared xvomen, I xvas smprisetl to 
find myself remain so calm and cool — as calm, 
almost, Madame, as yourself.’ 

’■Bonl I have not misjudged you,’ muttered 
the foreign Countess; ‘you can dare, and yoxx 
can do. Have yoxx remembered my advice ? ’ 

‘ Perfectly,’ replied Mi.ss Carexv, in a very low 
tone, and groxving, ex'en by that dim and un- 
certain light, perceptibly paler. ‘How shoxxld 
I foi’get ! ’ 

‘ Good, again,’ rejoined approvingly Madame 
de Laloxxx'-'c, as her gloomy eyes rested for a 
moment on the fair young face be-side her. ‘ There 
is one thing, though, of xvhich yoxx have not 
thought, and here "it is.’ And, as she uttered 
the xvords, she drew forth from beneath the 
folds of her dark shawl a folded paper, thin 
and scpxare, such as druggists use. ‘ Take it ; 
and he careful to let no eye but your own 
behold it, xxntil the moment comes. Your 
womau’s xvit xvill teach you xvhat to do with 
it.’ 

‘No, no — I cannot do it I’ mxxrmxxred the girl, 
xvith white lips and haE-averted iieud ; ‘ nex’^er 
— ^never ! ’ And she recoiled a Ettle fi'om the 
side of her foreign Mend. 

‘ Never — ncx'er ! ’ repeated Madame de Laloxxve, 
in a voice xvhich, loxv as it xvas, I'ang xvith an 
eloepent scorn that was but balf-sxxppfessed. ‘ I 
was mistaken, then, after all ! You fail me. You 
are like the rest, merely the Monde Miss — the 
Englisb insipidity, all bread and butter, as yoxxr 
oxvn Lord Byron sang, never to shake olf nursery 
prejxxdice — the preach, the sermon, quoi You 
are afraid — a j^^ioule-'/no'uiUeey like yoxxr shivering 
ladies of last night. You flinch ! You dare 
not doit!’ 

These last hitter words were hissed rather than 
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spoken, and -mtli an empliaais tliat liqd. in it 
somctking terrible. Still, Miss Carew hesitated, 
palpably "hesitated, looking down at the deck, 
niitil, by a sudden impulse, she lifted her blue 
eyes and met the darkling gaze of the foreign 
Ciounttiss ■with a resolution eq^ual to her o'vm. | 

‘lam not afraid,’ she said, almost in a whisper. , 
‘Give it me— the packet, quick ! ’ ^ 

The gloved hand of the Frenchwoman and 
the -white soft fingers of the English girl met 
and touched for an instant, as the thin square 
of folded paper was rapidly transferred from the 
1 keeping of Countess Louise to that of Miss 
Carew. 

‘Hide it — some one comes V esclahned Madame 
de Lalouve hastily ; and then she turned aside 
and seemed to be intent in her observation of 
sea and sky. Another passenger had come on 
deck, and this time the firm heavy tread was 
that of a man, tall, young, and sufficiently hand- 
some. 

‘Madame do Lalouve I’ said a deep rich voice 
in evirlent surprise. ‘I scarcely expected to he 
fortunate enough to meet a lady on deck so early 
and after such a night.’ 

‘You are astonished, Monsieur Talbot? Per- 
haps we ivere too terrified to rest. Or we longed 
for fresh air. Or we ■washed to see -with our 
own eyes — ^ivomcn are inquisitive, yon know,_ like 
poor Fatima in Blue Beard’s castle — we wished i 
j to see that the danger -was really past,’ answered 
' Countess Louise in the half-mocking tone that 
often perplexed those Avith whom she con- 
versed. 

‘Lady Leominster!’ said the young English- 
man, with a gesture of raising his hat, ivhile his 
whole manner changed as he caught sight of the 
younger lady’s form. ‘I had no" idea that you, 
too, had ventured on deck so early, and with such 
a heavy sea still running. — May I offer you my 
arm, if you are going below again?’ It Avas 
evident that hir Talbot, if such ivere his name, 
believed himself to be addressing the AvidoAved 
Marchioness, 

‘ Courage ! It is of good omen, elilre holle ! ’ 
muttered ifadame de LalouAm ; and Avitli some 
half-audible word of thanks, the girl laid her 
Avhite hand on the young man’s strong arm, 
and alloAved herself to he led away Avithoiit an 
attcm’pt to correct the mistake into Avhich he had 
fallen, , 

Arthur Talbot felt the soft hand tremble, and 
he had enough to do to .sustain the steps of his 
fair charge across the rolling deck ; hut as he 
drew nearer to the cabin-stairs, he turned his 
head. ‘I beg your pardon, Countess,’ he said, 
•with the instincfciA'e courtesy of a gentleman ; ‘ I 
Awill come hack, if I can be useful to you, as soon 
as Lady Leominster is safe in her cabin.’ 

‘It is not the trouble to derange yoimself for 
mo, merd, Monsieur ; I can take care of myself^ 
replied the Frenchwoman, Avith perfect uncon- 
cern ; and then she averted her face and stood 
in an easy attitude, scanning murky sky and 
tossing sea. When she turned her head,T the 
deck ■was dear, save Avhere the helmsman stood, 
attentive, at the Avheel. And then Madame 
de Lalouve traversed the difficult deck, treading 
the Avet and tremulous planks with even a more 
.assured step than Arthur Talbot’s OAvn, As she 
descended the brass-bound stair, s that led to the 




cabins below, she struck lier gloved, palm liglitly 
upon the painted hatcli, and Avitli a brightiming 
eye and a low laugli of triumph, murmured : 
‘The game is won !’ 


.REMINISCENCES OF THE LIINOR STAGE. 

HI AN OUD STAGIUU 
PAET 

To leaA'e on record my rocolbHitions of tbe 
‘nnpatentod’ houses, Avithoul; mention of the 
‘stage’ sailor and certain of his reju'cscnta fives, 
would be to omit one of the most interesting 
features. The ‘British tar,’ as seen through the 
specfficlcs of the British playAvrigbt of fifty years 
ago, was quite unique. Built up on the familiar 
lines iurni.shed by the songs of Dibdin, lie became 
an institution. The patriotic fire led by our 
victories at sea during the then recent Aiur ivitli 
Napoleon, bad iiideod somcAvhat abated ; but the 
memory thereof had served to endoiv the doiendorfi 
of our wooden Avails with all the attributes of a 
race of heroes. This popular sentiment Avas 
ministered to, and kept alive by, the astul,e 
theatrical manager. With the assistance of sncli 
practised hands as Jorvold, Buclcstone, Haines, 
and Fitzball, success Avas a foregone condnsion. 
A run of one or 'two hundred nights Avas by no 
means unusual Avith pieces of this class. A.nothcr 
remarkable peculiarity attaching itself to the 
nautical di’ama was the fact that its chief 
characters u'ere almost iimiriably taken from 
before the mast. 

‘Jack’ Avas Avithout doubt the central subject 
of the picture ; the rest, in sporting phrase, Avero 
noAvhere. Admi'cals and post-captains, Avhen 
introduced, Avere for the most part mere lay- 
figures. The be.st of the acted sea-narratives Averc 
produced on the transpontine stage, uotabl 3 »- at 
the old Surrey Theatre, where such pieces as 
JBlaclc-eyecl Biisan and My Poll and my Partner 
Jbe ruled supreme. 

Admitting the popular regard -for tliis particular 
phase of public amusement, it might lie natiu'al 
to assume that most of our leading actors on tbe 
minor stage Avould endeaAmur to execd in this 
favourite role ; but it was not so, and ilio reason 
Avas not far to seek. When Elliston produced 
Douglas Jerrold’s Blach-eycd Snmi on Whit- 
Monday 1829, Mr Thonias Potter Cooke had 
been selected to play tbe part of William. The 
choice Avas a happy one. Author, actor, and 
manager Avere alike delighted. From that time 
forward until his death "in 1SG4, his superlative 
talent in this speciality avus eagerly rocogiiiseci, 
and securely maintained. ‘Tippy’ Cookfj not 
only extorted admiration, but inspired alll'ciion. 
Native, and to the manner born, no shafle of 
distinct personality escaped him. With a strong 
sense _of hiunour, ho united a natural manli- 
ness in voice, bearing, and manner ; loose and 
easy in his movemc-n.ts, ha carried about liiin 
a show of freedom begotten by his commerce 
with Father Neptune ; liberally exuberant, 
Avithout being boisterous — excepting under stress 
of weather — he Avould spin you a mar a’-cI Ions 
yarn in good faith ; pathetic without bc.ing 
lachrymose, his tears Avere closely neigliboured 
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by gaiety. His scrupulous atteiitiou to costiime 
passed into a proverb. Outside tliis particular 
line of business, lie had no equal iu the 
delineation of such parts as Frankenstein and 
Vanderdeclceu ; his pantomimic action tvas 
su]>erh. A nimhle dancer, his hornpipes were 
the delight of the town. 

Without doubt, the approved superiority of 
T. P. Cooke deterred many would-he competitoi's ; 
but there are one or two who deserve mention. 
I call to mind Campbell of Sadler’s Wells, a 
competent actor of a melodramatic castj hnt 
he was hard and heav 3 ’', and lacked vivacity. 
Farrell and George Pdgnold, both of the Pavilion, 
were only passable as impersonators of the ’long- 
shore saUor, whose merit consisted in swilling 
three-quarter grog and expectorating tobacco-juice. 

The rage for the nautical drama had reached 
its zenith when Miss Macarthy made her first 
appcai’ance at the east end of London with signal 
success. Davidge, an actor of eccentric parts, 
then manager of the Surrey, determined to secure 
her services for his own house. The transfer was 
soon effected ; and the lady quickly established 
herself as a favourite. As Mrs B. Honner, she 
enjoyed the privilege of inspiring her patrons 
not only with all the usual marks of admiration 
for her talents as leading actress, hut also with 
respect, esteem, and love for her virtues. Her 
scenic displays were simply a reflex of her per- 
sonal character. Gifted with much emotional 
power when occasion needed, she never made any 
unnecessary use of this power. Bohert Honner, 
the husband of this lady, was a useful member 
of the company ; hut Ms special talent was 
discovered in the difficult art of management. 
When he became lessee of Sadler’s Wells, he 
foxxnd a field worthy of his abilities. No pains 
were spared to raise the character of the enter- 
tainments ; and he became very popular. Even- 
tually the City of London Theatre passed under 
his sway. 

Dxxring these enforced absences, his xvife’s ser- 
vices were withdrawn Iroin the old theatre in the 
Blackfriars Eoad, and we were fain to fall back 
upon the attractions - of another, local star in the 
person of Mrs Plenry Vining. To this meri- 
torioxxs actress we offered our sxxffrages freely, 
and she jnstified the gift by her faithfulness. 
Bather xxnder the middle size, and with the 
complexion of a brxxnette, she had one of the 
sxveetest voices that ever charmed an andience. 
Thoroughly at home as the heroine of domestic 
drama, she enlisted oxxr sympathies by the potency 
of her appeals. Without undue vehemence, she 
had vigoroxxs declamation at command, as witness 
her Jixne of tlie Hatchet, and her Mrs Sheppard. 

In the person of E. F. Savile we had a ]3ro- 
digioxxs fliX'-oxirite. Coming of a theatrical family, 
the traditions of the stage were familiar to , him, 
and, be it said, he made good use of them. 
Although hut a yoxxixg man, he had mannerisms 
of the most pronounced character ; hnt withal 
there was an enticing charm about Ms acting 
xvhich served in some sort to condone them. In 
clear ringing toxies his enunciation was alxvays 
distinct. With force enough in reserve, he 
jiever tore passion to tatters, but used Ms power 
discreetly. He xvooed admirably. Without the 
qualifications necessary for a leading nmn, _ he 
made a good juvenile tragedian. 1 call to mind 


an excellent performance of Icilixxs to the Yir- 
gimus of Mr Osbaldiston. If fame should xrait 
upon merit, the last-named gentleman’s career 
at the Victoria, both as actor and managei*, 
deserves a record. Previous to his aclxmnt, dirt 
and incompetence prevailed on both sides of the 
curtain. He cleansed and renox’-ated the exitira 
establishment ; introduced au excellent xvorking 
company, anti xvisely ejxxifioyed their various 
talentsin illxxstrating the best iiteratxire he could 
command. TFommi^s Love, and Susan Hopleij — a 
dramatised version of Mrs Crowe’s nox’-el — were 
huge successes. As an artist, Osbaldiston iwealed 
Ms best points in serious comedy. Don Felix, 
Mr Oakley, and Merexxtio, xvere admh’able speci- 
mens of sterling merit. His Bob Boy, too, was 
exceptionally good. Boasting such efficient co- 
adjutors as Savile — transferred from the Surrey — 
John Dale, Seaman, and Henry Howard — a con- 
scientious actor, xvith a fine presence and a noble 
voice — Osbaldiston could mount a five-act play 
with rare effect. Paxxl, and John Gardner, sxxp- 
j)lied the comic element. Gardner xxns a genuine 
comedian, with brain-i)oxx''er enough to grasj) the 
idiosyncrasies of Shakspeare’s clowns, and ade- 
quately represent them. Toxxehstone, Laxxncelot 
Gobbo, and Grumio, xvere impregnated xvith subtle 
humour. . 

Miss Vincent was without doxxbt oxxr great 
attraction. Beautifxd, impMsive, natural, she 
portrayed to perfection the ideal domesticities 
of humble life as ixictxxred in the dmmas of the 
day. ‘The heroine of domestic drama’ was not 
permitted to carry the remnants of a broken heart 
under a mantle of reseiTe; neither xxm'e her joys 
to he hidden by a fictitious appearance of I’epose. 
The impulses of our common hxxmanity were laid 
bare as xvith a scalpel. This mode of ti'eatment 
not xmfrecpxently imparted a degi’ee of coarseness 
to the conception of character, which woxxld not 
he tolerated noxv, even under tlxe plea of realism ; 
but fifty years ago we were not so sqxxeanxish ; 
rxxdeness was often condoned by fidelity. 

With the reader’s kind permission, I vdll now 
add a fexv particulars not generally known in 
connection with a transition period. Half a 
century since, the environs of London were plen- 
tifully stxxdded with pleasant places of public 
resort called tea-gardens. Some of these were 
of considerable size, sxifficiently large indeed to 
admit of a hoxvhng-gi'een or a railed space 
for tennis. Time, ' however, assisted by the 
specxdative hxxilclers, made short work of most of 
these. StiU a few spots remained, albeit terribly 
shorn of their original proportions. In some sort 
to mtxke ixp for lost attractiveness, a fexv of the 
wealthier projxrietors erected stages in some part 
of the ground still remaining to them ; singing 
and dancing, with the performance of operetta 
and drama, were speedily introduced with success. 
Consequent on the introduction of these nexv 
elements, the primitive recreation-ground, with 
its rustic arbours and trim flower-beds, gradually 
assumed another pluxse. The simple characteristics 
of the old tea-garden haxdng been superseded, 
a change of name was sxxggested by the varioxxs 
lessees, as indicative of a more coinprehensix’e 
entertainment ; henceforth, they were stjded 
‘ saloons,’ as witness, amongst others, the Grecian, 
the Albert, and the Bower. 

In connection xxdth the last-named establish- 
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ment, I am in a position to offer some interesting 
particulars. Forty j'-ears ago, tlie proprietor of 
the tavern, saloon, and gardens "was a Mr G. A. 
Hodson. In person, this talented gentleman' bore 
a most remarkable resemblance to Charles Kemble, 
Ilia ckiiius as a comj»oscr were recognised in the 
popular songs of Tdl me, Mary, how to wo tJwe, 
and My Bomiy Blade Bess. Though, an indifferent 
actor, he was a good baritone singer and a thorough 
musician. IVith his numerous family — each of 
whom possessed some ability — and a small selected 
company, he contrived to furnish a creditable 
divea’sion. G. A. Hodson, Junior, found his 
way to the boards of Covent Garden Theatre, 
when under the management of Madame Vestri.'i, 
where he made a successful debut as Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger. One of the best comic singers of 
the day, W. eH. Sharpe, was a great favourite 
here. Our leading man for a considerable 
period was Henry llirdley, a praiseworthy actor, 
who afterwards became noted at the east end of 
London and the Tictoria. But perhaps my ino.st 
precious association Avith the Borver remains 
in the fact that I assisted at the first public 
appettrance of ‘ Little ’ Eobsou. I was an amateur 
then, and a near neighbour, and we fell into 
easy companionship. He had already donned 
the sock and buskin at the private theatre in 
Catherine Street, to the great delight of liis 
friends. But he wished to elicit the unbiassed 
pinion of an audience to whom he was a stranger. 
With this end in Aiew, he made an application to 
Mr Hodson for permission to play the Artful 
Dodger iu the dramatised A'ersiou of Oliver Twist. 
The manager cheerfully assented, and put the 
piece, into immediate rehearsal. During the 
initial performances, Eobson oAunced .so much 
talent that the lessee progno.sticatcd a complete 
success. The result verified the prediction. 
Slightly nerA’ous on stepping to the front, he soon 
Avarmed to his Avoik, and gave such a taste of his 
quality as led to the offer of a regular engagement. 
Tliis AA'as flattering indeed. But ho Avisely "refused 
to entertain it. Keenly alive to his deficiencies in 
aE that pertained to the ‘hnsiness’ of the stage, 
he determined to go into the country fortliAvith, 
in order that he might gain by experience the 
necessary technicalities of his adopted profession. 
This task accomplished, he returned to London, 
and eA^entually became the famous actor Ave ime 
proud to remember. 


FOE HIMSELF ALOHE. 

A TALE OE BBA’-ERSED IDEKTITIE.S. 

CHAPTER ir. 

For a little while no one spoke. The minds of 
the_ three men Avere occupied with the .same 
subject, hut each of them Avas looking at it from 
his ovAur point of vicAV. 

‘You were _my father’s friend, and you mu-st 
be mine in this matter, Mr Gimp,’ said Frank at 
last. ‘ It sliaU be nothing out of yoiir pocket to 
humour me iu tliis Avhim.’ 

‘But it Avill be so unprofessional — so utterly 
unprofesdonal,’ urged tbe little laAvyer, with a 
look of comical dista’ess. 

‘I do not ask you for any active assistance in 
the matter ; all I want is your passive connivance,’ 
urged Frank. '' 


*I hate impostures of any kind, Mr .Fro- 
hisheiv 

‘Hot more than I do, as a rule. But this one 
cannot harm anybody.’ 

‘One noA’-cr can see hoAv things Avill end. 
Besides, Mr Drummond’s looks and general 
appearance are so dilToront from yours.’ 

‘That docs not matter in the least, Neitlun’ 
my uncle nor aunt has seen me since .1 was 
tAArelve mnuth.s old. My cousin C'lunio, and my 
other con.sin Elma .Deene, have iieA^cn' seen me at 
all. I am not a bit like my mother, I liaye bee.n 
told : features, eyes, hair, are all my father’s.’ 

‘I do Avish most sincerely, Mr .Frobisher, that 
if you must cairy out this scheme, you could do 
so without ill any Avay implicating me in it.’ 

‘I nimst really claim your pas.sive assistance, 
my dear sir. 'Witliont that, my little plot Avould 
at once break down.’ ' 

Mr Gimp lay back in his chair AAuth a sigh of 
resignation and began to polish his double eye- 
glass. Mr Frobi.sher Avas evidently almost deter- 
mined young man ; and .some concession aa’^us duo 
to the AA-hims of a client Avitli eight thousand a 
year. 

‘And noAV for my instructions,’ cried .Dick, 

‘They are of the .simple.st possible kind. The 
moment my uncle is announced, you become 
Frank Frobisher, and I become Dick ’.Drum- 
mond,’ 

‘ In other words, I become you, and you become 
me — for the time V 

‘Yes, till I give you leave to resume your oavb 
identity.’ 

‘To hear, my lord, is to obey.’ 

Frank turned to the lawyer, ‘HaA’-e you a 
confidential clerk, hl'r Gimp, Avhom you can place 
at my dispo.sal for a Aveek or tAvo ? ’ 

‘Certainly, Mr Frobisher. Our Mr Whi files, 
although young, i.s discretion itself, and by no 
means devoid of intelligence. I shall be happy 
to place him at your disposal.’ 

‘Be good enough to send SEr Whiffle, s to mo 
at ten o’clock to-inorroAV, and advance him fifty 
pounds before he comes.’ 

‘Bog pardon; hut any instructions that I can 
give iVhiflles from you ’ 

‘ Thanks ; hut I prefer to mstruet him mysedf. 
The business on AAhich I am about to employ 
him is strictly confidential — at ju’csent.’ 

‘Just so. No doubt. Whiffles is your man, 
sir.’ 

For the second time a knock ; and next moment 
the maid-of-all-Avork’s .somewhat clouded face was 
visible. ‘Another gentleman to see .Mr Froli’sher,’ 
Avn.s all she said. 

My tmcle ! ’ ex el aimed Frank. 

‘ Oh, my proplietic soirl ! ’ cried Dick. 

Mr Gimp fumlfied ner\’'ou,sly Avitli his eycghi.ss, 
but did not ['speak. The tbrec men glanci'd at 
each other Avith a .sort of guilty "coiisciuiLs- 
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‘Show the gentleman up,’ said Frank, to the 
servant. — ‘ Nqav, Dick, attention.— Noav, IMr Gimp, 
if you ploa.se.’ His face had darkened again as 
it had darkened Avhen his uncle’s name aaus fiT'si 
mentioned. In his eyes there Awas an oxpros.«ion 
such, as Diek had rarely seen in them before. 
He went back to the sofa between tbe tAvo 
AvindoAA-3 and re.suined his scat. 

Footsteps Avere hoard on the .stains, Mr Gimp 
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ciro^secl to tlie door and opened it, ^ jMi‘ Peb-wortli 
and. Mif53 Deene,’ be announced in bis blandest 
tones, but despite bimself there was a tremor 
'll his voice. 

;Mr Pchworth was the first to enter. He was 
a stout-built, big-boned man of fifty, with iron- 
gray hair and clo.sely-crojiped whishers ; he had 
a broad expanse of face, with cheeks that were 
already becoming pendulous from over-feeding. 
The normal expression of his small, keen, steel- 
gray eyes was one of suspicious incpiiry — they 
were eyes tliat seemed to he for ever interrogating 
you — hut he could, when it so pleased him, charge 
them with a sort of cold twinkle, which the world 
in general accepted as an outward and visible 
sign of an inborn geniality of disposition, such 
as those who knew him best — say his wife or 
daughter — would have been the last to give him 
credit for. He had a mellow and unctuous voice, 
and a slow rotund way of rolling out his periods 
that lent themselves readily to the same decep- 
tion. In point of dress he was studiously plain 
and precise. He wore a black tail-coat and vest, 

! ];)epper-and-salt trousers, and shoes that were tied 
•with broad black ribbon. He might have worn 
I the same carefully-tied checked neckcloth and 
, the same high stand-up collar from January till 
' December, seeing that they never varied in the 
I slightest particular. His silky hroad-hrimmed 
; hat was worn well hack on hi.s head, as if he 
courted the world to look in the face of an honest 
man. Pinally, he was seldom seen without a 
bundle of papers tied with red tape, either under 
his arm or hulging from one of his pockets. 

This personage came forward slowly and with 
a degree of hesitation very nnnsual with him. 
His small gray eyes c|uickiy took in the room 
and its occupants, resting finally and for the 
second time on Frank, who from his seat on the 
sofa was regarding his uncle with no very 
favourable eyes. 

‘Where is 'my dearest Frank?’ demanded Mr 
Pfcbworth. ‘ Where is my scapegrace hoy, whom 
I have never ceased to cherish in my heart as 
though he were a son of my own?’ Without 
, waiting for an answer, he crossed the room with 
a sort of elephantine lightness, and made his 
I way direct to Frank’s sofa. ‘Ah, here the rascal 
j is. — But not iU, I hope. God bless my heart, 

I notill!’ 

Dick had started to his feet by this time. 
‘Why, uncle, don’t you know me?’ he cried. 
‘ Don’t you recognise yoiu? long-lost nephew ? 
I ’ll never bcheve in family likenesses again ! ’ 

Mr Pehworth turned with a quickness that 
one would hardly have given him credit for. 
If disconcerted at all, it was hut for a moment. 
‘ What I Oh, ah, to he sure ! ’ he exclaimed. 
‘Very stupid of me. Eather short-sighted at my 
. time of life. Tliat must he my excuse.’ His 
back was turned to Frank by this time, and 
next moment he was shaking Dick warmly by 
the hand. ‘My dearest Frank, I am delighted 
to find yon ! Now that I see you closer, I shoixld 
j recognise you anywhere 1 Your lilceness to my 
late lamented sister, your poor dear mother, is 
truly wonderful ! ’ 

‘Cllad to see you, uncle. A long time since 
we last met,’ responded Dick in a hearty off- 
j hand way. 

‘ A long time indeed. But I have never ceased 


to think about you, nor to wish for tlie day to ; 
come when I should see you again. That happy i 
day is here at lust. — But here is my niece | 
Elma waiting to greet you. — Elma, my pet, your j 
cousin Frank, f/ie cousin whom we have so often I 
talked about and longed to sec.’ ! 

The young lady thus addres.sed was a slender | 
dark-eyed girl of some twenty summers, with i 
clear-cut aquiline featiu’cs, an olive complexion, j 
a profusion of soft silky black hair, and a lovedy j 
dimple within an inch of her lip.s when she i 
.smiled. She w'as plainly dressed in a costume ' 
of some dark soft material, which she -woTe with 
a grace and distinction peculiarly her own. She 
had shake'tt hands with Mr Gimp on entering 
the room, and they were now talking in an 
undertone together. Being thus appealed to by 
Mr Pehworth, she came forward 'with the quiet 
self-possessed air that seemed a part of herself. 

‘ Hoav do you do. Cousin Frank ? ’ she asked, 
proflmng her hand as she spoke. 

‘Pretty well, thank you, Cousin Elma,’ an- 
swered Dick ; and he thought that he had never 
seen a prettier hand. 

‘We have had a fine day, haven’t we, Cousin 
Frank ? ’ 

A very fine day indeed, Cousin Elma.’ 

Now that we have discussed the weather, we 
may be considered as knowing each other 
intimately. And now say sometliing amusing 
to me. A laugh would do me good.’ There 
was a sort of demure twinkle m iier eyes, and 
she glanced at Mr Pehworth as she spoke. That 
gentleman and Mr Gimp were talking together. 

Dick shook his head and coloured' a little. 
‘You wdll find me hut a dull dog, Cousin Elma. 

I don’t believe there is one particle of amusement 
to he extracted from me. — But I must introduce 
both you and my uncle’ — here Mr Pehworth 
turned and became all attention — ‘to my friend 
Mr Dick Drummond, at present on the sick- 
list, but at all times the best of good fellows 
and the dearest of chums. — Dick, my uncle, Mr 
Pehworth — my cousin, Miss Deene.’ 

Frank had risen, and was standing -with one 
hand resting on an elbow of the sofa. His face 
was very pale, and there was a dark resentful 
light in his eyes as he turned to Mr Pehworth 
and bowed coldly to him. But the angry gleam 
died out, and his lips parted with a faint smile, 
as he bent his head to Miss Deene. 

Mr Pehw'orth turned his hack on him without 
ceremony. ‘A friend who must he got rid of,’ 
he muttered to himself. Then addressing himself 
to Dick, he said: ‘I wisli my darling Clunie 
were here to enjoy this happy meeting ; hut 
unfortunately she is away at Cheltenham for 
a few days. A clinging 'timorous pet, niy dear 
Frank, hut brimful of poetry, and blessed with 
a most affectionate dispo.sition. — Eh, Gimp?’ 

‘ Oh, most aflectionate ! ’ The little lawyer was 
evidently on thorns, and was wishing himself 
anywhere rather than where he Avas. 

‘Looks upon Gimp as a second father. She 
has, in fact, such a superahundance of alfection, 
that one father doesn’t seem enough for her. — Your 
aimt, however, will be here in the course of a fcAV 
minutes. She met a friend in the next street 
as we Avere coming along, and of course must stop 
to talk to her. A most estiuiahlo creature, my 
dear Frank ; but homely, very homely.’ 
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I ‘ My aimt ia a gem,’ exclaimed Miss Beene, i 
I ‘li yon don’t like kcr, Consia ‘frank, I skall 
neYer leam to like yoii.’ . * 

I " If t]jat la tlie case,’ responded Dick, ‘my aunt 
j and I -will soon be on tbe best of terms.’ 

l\iiss Deene crossed tbe room to rvbere Frank 
was sitting. Slie saw bow pale and ill be was 
looking, and sbe bad not failed to notice bow 
ber unde bad turned bis back on bim, Sbe liad 
brougbt a tiny basket in witb ber, ‘I have some 
strawberries "here, Mi: Brununoird,’ sbe said. 
‘They are frosb from Covent Garden. ‘Would 
you not Idee a few ? ’ 

‘ Thank you, Miss Beene ; I should indeed like 
one or two.’ 

Miss Deene opened ber basket, and clispla 3 ’'ed 
a tempting array of luscious fiaiit and cool green 
leaves. The tea-tray was still on tbe little round 
table, and on it was a plate that bad not been 
used. Witb dainty fingers, Miss Beene picked 
out soma of tbe finest of tbe fruit, arranged them 
on tbe plate, and then handed tbe plate to Frank. 

‘Have you been a long time ill, Mr Brum- 
mond ? ’ she asked in a tone that thrilled Frank 
from bead to foot. 1 

‘Nearly a month. But I am gToatly better, , 
and hope to get out of doors for the first time 
to-morrow.’ 

‘So tedious, is it not, to be shut up indoors 
for more tlian a day at a time ? I recollect once, 
when I bad been very ill and wa.s getting better, 
bow I longed to get out of doors, and bow the 
more they 'refused to let me, the more I wanted 
to go. Well, I was not to be balked, so I bribed 
Jem tbe gardener’s boy to put a ladder tinder 
my window after dark. Then, about ten o’clock, 
after I bad been left for the nigbt, I dressed 
myself, got tbrougli tbe window, down tbe ladder 
— was bright moonlight — and ran by way of 
tbe shrubbery to tbe five-acre field. There I 
caught Dapple my pony, had a bare-backed 
■ scamper round the meadows for half an hour — 
got hack unseen by way of the ladder, and next 
1 clay was nearly well,’ 

Fmnk laughed. ‘A sort of recijie, Miss Deene, 
that I am afraid would not answer in every case.’ 

I Mr Pebwortb was prosing away on tbe opposite 
side of tbe room to Dick and Mr Gimp. 

‘ Yes, my dear Frank, yours is one of tbe most 
extraordinary instances of good fortune that ever 
came under my notice. I could not sleep for 
nearly a week after I first beard of it. I presume 
that you will take up your residence at Waylands? 
A most cbcirining spot, I have every reason to 
believe.’ 

‘Why — ab — jmu see it’s too soon yet for mo 
to make up my niind about anytliing. At present 
I can hardly ‘believe that my good fortune is any- 
thing more substantial than a dream,’ 

‘ I'Fben Mr Gimp puts into your hand a blank 
ebeejue-book and tells you for what sum you can 
draw upon your bankers, you will begin to believe 
in it as a golden reality.’ 

‘I think,’ said Dick, ‘I ebould, lilce to run 
spund the corner to my Mend tbe pawnbroker’s— 
for the last time, you know— -and raise a couj)le 
of shillings on a coat or a waistcoat, or something, 
till to-morrow.’ 

Mr Pebwortb held up bis bands in horror. 
Mr Gimp looked as if he could not believe the 
evidence of his ears. 


‘My dear Frairk ! I entreat that you will look 
upon my purse us your own.’ 

‘ And mine too, Mr Frubishei’.’ 

‘ You misunder. stand me, both of jmu,’ answered 
Dick, wdiile a broad smile oversjircad his fre.clvled 
face. ‘My last visit to niy Lombardian relative 
was to have been sentimental rather than neces- 
sary — a sort of regretful leave-taking of one who 
bad not been unkind to me wJien my foi'timos 
W'cre very mneb down-at-b,coL But it mattio's 
not. To-morrow, 1 wdll loolc up certain, a'lylliue 
leaves which bear the impress of bis establisbuient. 
They are somewhat numerous; butyoii, Mr Gimp, 
will liave no objection to redeem for me tbe 
various articles specified in. them ? ’ 

Tbe little law^'er’s eyegla.s3 fell from bis nose. 
‘ I — John Gimp~iu a pawnshop ! ’ 

Incorrigible Dick only lay back in his (diair 
and laughecl. 

Meanwhile, our two young people .at tho other 
end of tbe room \veiit on chatting to 1 hem- 
selves. 

‘And now I suppose I am in Eobemia?’ said 
Miss Deene. 

‘And now you .are in Bohemia,’ said Frank. 

‘How do the denizens of this strange country 
live ? ’ 

‘They exist; they don’t live, in tbe ordin.ary 
sense of tbe word. They paint pictures that 
seldom find buyers. They -write plays that no 
manager will look at. There are great actors 
and great musicians among them, only tbe public 
is too pig-beaded to recognise their genius. 
They are always more or less bard up — gene- 
rally moi'e. Tliey smoke a great deal. Tliuy 
also cli-tnk — wbi.sky, wbou iiiey can get it— - 
Iburpenii)’- ale, when iliey can’t. They are never 
down-hearted, though they don’t alwa^^s know 
where to-morrow’s dinner is to come from. 
They help one auotlier, as good fellows ought to 
do. When Jack is lucky enough to pick" up a 
ten pound note, Tom and Harry come in for a 
share of it ; and when Harry’s picture finds a 
errstomer, be sure his friends are not foi'gotteu.’ 

‘ Were I a man, I .should like to be a Bohemian,’ 
said Miss Deene with a. sparkle in her dark 
eyes. 

‘ How much nicer to earn five hundred a year 
in. tbe City, and not be a Bobemi.an ! ’ 

By this time, Dick was beginning to feel a trille 
bored. ‘He cast one or two longing glances at 
bis meerscharnn, but Mr Pebwortli bel’d him as 
tbe Ancient Mariner held tbe Wedding Gricst. 

‘Yon win probab]y,_my dear Frank,’ be said, 
‘be desirous of investing some portion of your 
surplus income in one or other of those gigantic 
commercial enterprises which form such a pro- 
minent feature of the wonderful era in wUicb.' we 
live.’ 

‘That sounds exactly like a bit out of ojie rif 
his own prospectuses,’ murmured Mr Gimp to 
himself. 

‘Of one such enterprise,’ continued Mr Peb- 
wortb, ‘I have the honour to be chairman. I 
allude to Tbe Patent Bottled Ozone Gornnauy ; 
Chief Offices, 48 Tbreadneedle Court, City.’ 

‘The Patent what Company, uncle'?’ asked 
Dick, 

‘ Tbe Patent Bottled Ozone Company. Hein I 
The a.«sociation in qucstif)n may be briMly de- 
, scribed as one of those happy comljiuationa of 
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pliilanthroloy ■Ritli liai’d cash w^liieli are, alas ! 
too seldom met with in this suhlmiary sphere. 
We do good to our fellow-creatures, and fill our 
oum pockets at the same time.’ 

‘ A truly pleasant comhination. But what may 
be the specific objects of the Company?’ 

‘They are readily explained. By means of 
recent discoveries in chemical science, we are 
enabled to eliminate pure ozone from the other 
component parts of the atmosphere, and to bottle 
it up for transmission to any part of the world. 
To invalids, to children, to people of moderate 
means who cannot afford a visit to tlie seaside, 
our bottled ozone will prove an inestimable boon. 
By its means, yon may enjoy all the advantages 
derivable from a visit to Brighton or Scarborough 
without crossing your ovm threshold. Hem!’ 

‘ The prospectus again,’ whispered the la'wyer 
to himself. 

Before Dick had Lime to say a word, the door 
was opened, and the maid-of-all-w'ork’s voice was j 
heard, saying: ‘This is Mr Frob’sher’s room, I 
mum.’ 

‘ My aunt ! ’ exclaimed Dick as he started to 
his feet. 

‘As I said before, an excellent creature, but 
deficient in culture,’ whispered Pebworth in a 
stage ‘aside.’ I 

Scarcely had the words left his lips, when 
Mrs Pebworth entered. She was homely-looking 
certainly, and plainly dressed; but she had a 
pleasant good-tempered face, and pretension or 
affectation of any kind was evidently altogether 
foreign to her. 

Mr Pebworth advanced a step. ‘Leonora, my 
love,’ he exclaimed in his most nnctnous tones, 

‘ behold your long-lost nephew ! ’ His arm took 
a sweep through the air and his finger pointed 
directly at Dick. 

Mrs Pebworth stopped short in utter surprise. 
‘AVhatl that young man with the red hair mj 
nephew Frank ! Wonders will never cease.’ 


A SOIENTIFIC SOUP-KITOHEK I 

PcJBiiio attention has again been directed to the 
reseai'ches of Professor Pasteur in animal inocu- 
lation with the germs of various diseases. It 
will be remembered that this distinguished con- I 
tinentid scientist ' delivered a remarkably inte- j 
resting address in the August of 1881 before 
the international Medical "Congress, giving in 
outline the methods and results of his extensive 
and laborious experiments in this particular field, 
d’he details then given are Avell worthy of 
attention, even from a popular point of view, 
as showing the exactness and precision which 
nowadays characterise scientific investigation ; 
they are also in a wider sense highly important, 
on account of the light which they shed upon 
some of the obscurer diseases affecting our 
domestic animals. The ultimate result of these 
inquiries may yet be of the highest value in 
relation to the nature of all transmissible 
diseases. 

The investigations into the nature of ferments, 
&c., carried on in the laboratory of Professor 
Pasteur have extended over more than a quarter 
of a century ; and the two more recent develox^- 
rnents of vdiat is teclinically called microhie, go 
far to confirm what is known up to the present 
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time in regard to the nature of disease-germs. 
These two,, developments arc described with 
considerable fullness in the above-nieutioned 
address. _ Their chief distinguishing characteristic 
consists in the application of the principle of 
vaccination, in connection witli recently dis- 
covered microscopic germs, to tlie two diseases 
of chicken-cholera and splenic fever: the first 
being a malady incidental to domestic poultry ; 
and the second, under various names, attadcing 
horses, cattle, and sheep. 

The experiments in regard to chicken-cholera 
form a very interesting series. Wlieu the descri]> 
tion of them is diA'ested of a few technical expres- 
sions, the principles upon which they are con- 
ducted — as is frequently the case in, the, deepest 
research — are singularly plain. In the blood 
of animals which have succumbed to chicken- 
cholera, there resides, according to Professor 
Pasteur, a collection of germs capable, under 
certain conditions, of almost infinite transmis- 
sion. The power of reproduction possessed by 
these singularly minute bodies is so great, that 
it has been found in practice exceedingly difli- 
citlt — under certain conditions, impossible — to 
procure the poison of the disease in a form 
sufficiently modified to be safely used for the 
purpose of inoculation. In other words, and 
always keeping in mind the princi])le of vac- 
cination for smallpox, the smallest procurable 
quantity of chicken-cholera ‘ matter,’ however 
much diluted, or otherwise apparently reduced 
in strengtli, acts on a healthy animal-subject, 
when apifficd, so strongly as to develop the 
original malady in all its viiailence. It is evi- 
dent that with this effect, inoculation would be 
worse than useless, as bringing on the unmodi- 
fied disease which the process was intended to 
avert. 

The method by Vrdiich this scientific riddle was 
encountered and solved is as follows : Preparatory 
to what Professor Pasteur terms ‘ viiais-culture,’ 
a fowl which has recently died of chicken-cholera 
is made use of. TJie greatest precautions are 
emplojmd throughout the experiments to prevent 
the entrance of atmospheric germs, which might 
affect the results. From the body of the dead 
fowl a single drop of blood, as small as we please, 
is taken on the point of a slender glass rod, and 
dipped into a vessel containing a previously 
prepared decoction of fowl (houillon de poule) or 
clear chicken-soup. This decoction has also been 
beforehand rendered barren of tdl life by sub- 
jection to a temperature of two hundred and 
thirty-nine degrees Fahrenheit. This cultiu’e- 
vessel, with its contents thus impregnated with the 
single drop of contaminated blood, is then placed 
in a temperature of seventy-five to about ninety 
degrees, when, after a short interval, it becomes 
! cloudy and dull in appearance. In reality it is 
swarming with tiny microbes, the merest points 
under the ordinary microscope, but under the 
most powerful instruments, resolvable into a 
collection of eight-shaped figures. From this 
fiirst culture- vessel a single drop of the contents 
is again abstracted on the glass-rod point, and 
transferred to a second vessel of fowl-decoction 
similar to the former one. From the second 
vessel, a single drop is in the same way carried 
to a third vessel, from a third to a fourth, and 
so on. This proce-ss repeated any number of 
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time?, produces tlio same result in every eulture- 
vcasel employed — namely, a clouded appearance 
in tlic previously clear iluid, and tlie same signs 
under the microscope. After the vessels have 
been exposed for tw.v or three days to a _ tem- 
perature of about eighty-five degrees, a sediment 
forms at the bottom of each and the liquid becomes 
clear. As, however, all impure atmospheric germs 
m’e 'excluded, the liquid and the deposit will 
remain unchanged even for months. 

Let us now compare the relative strengths of 
our several tinctures, as we may call them ; and, 
strange to say, although we would have thought 
that one of ”t]ie more advanced stages — say the 
hundredth culture in direct order — wonld have 
been incomparably le-ss fertile in germ-formation 
than the earlier ones, tlie fact is quite different. 
As proved by cxperimeirts in inoculation, the 
hundredth, even the thousandth cnlture is as 
deadly in its effects as the first one, impregnated 
directly from the poisoned blood. And even 
the blood itself used to inoculate a healthy fowl 
is not .stronger or more certain in effect than 
any one of the succeeding cultures ; all are 
equally virulent. 

Would it not appear, to an ordinary experi- 
mentalist, as if the virus of this disease were thus 
capable of indefinite extension without being 
attenuated ? Perhaps so ; but not to Professor 
Pasteur, This most careful of manipulators 
discovered at last a means of modifying it. An 
interval of time was found to be e'lficaeious for 
this purpose. The process we Irave described 
was continuously carried out ; no interval of any 
appreciable extent— only that necessary for the 
required transferences — elapsing between the suc- 
cessive cultures. This proved to be the secret I 
of the uniform strength of the preparation,?. But ' 
■on the other hand, srrpposing one hundred ' 
cultures carried out successively, and the humlred- 
and-first delayed till the expiry of a week, a 
fortnight, a month, or longer, then the difference 
was at once observable iii the results obtained. 

■ The first hundred cultures continuously carried 
out were uniform ; the hundred-and-first was 
much less potent. Further than tliis, it became 
correspondingly weaker or stronger as the in- 
terval whicli separated it from the j)receding 
culture was longer or shorter. It thus became 
praoticablej by varying the intervals, to prepare 
cultures of different degrees of strength, until a 
limit was reached when the virulence became 
null. In this way, by using cultures for inocula- 
tion of varying degrees of strength, a certain 
graduated percentage of mortality amongst fowls 
was produced. One culture sufficed to kill eight 
fowls out of ten ; another, five out of ten ; 
another, one out of ten ; another, none at all. 
It wjxs remarkable, also, that these varying 
degrees of culture-strength served as starting- 
pomts from which successive series could he 
produced — withoxrt allowmg an interval — all of 
the same degree of potency as the initial one. ' 

It was found, before the actual principle of 
vaccination was reached in these experiments, 
firstj that one of the modified cultures produced, 
on inocuktiou, a purely local disorder in the 
fowk operated upon — a temporary morbid modi- 
fication, which after a time passed away ; second, 
that the solution the virixlence of which was null 
i produced no evil effects, its own inherent repro- 
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duetive power, though present, being .presumed 
to be overcome by the natural life-resistance of 
the subject operated upem. But — ami here we 
come to the principle of vaccination '-wlien a. 
fowl had been made siiiliciently ill by a pre- 
paration of a strength which it yot had power 
to absorb, the most virulent culture had there- 
after no evil effect upon it whatever, or <mly 
effects of a passing character. It was inoor J'nr 
a year or more against the strongest contagion 
of an infected poultry-yard. In this way hi- 
oculation for chioken-cliolora could lx; sueecss- 
fidly performed. 

The ‘reason, why’ of this scientific attenuatio.u 
of the chicken- cholera disease-germs is finely 
explained by Professor Pasteur. ‘May we noi,’ 
he remarks! ‘bo here in presence of a general 
law applicable to all kinds of via'us? What 
benefits may not be the result?’ The fiictor 
which intervenes to attenuate the microbe is, he 
concludes, the oxygen of tlie air. It is tliis which 
diminishes in time the virulence of the culture, 
and renders it fit at last for the purpose of safe 
inoculation. 

If its culture, then, be carried on in a glass tube 
instoail of iu the ordinary vessel, and the end of 
this tube lie closely sealed, tlie microbe will iu the 
course of its ilevelopmeut speedily absorb all the 
oxygen iu the tube and iu the Iluid. After that, 
it will he destitute of oxygen. From that point, 
as tested by experiment, it does not seem as if 
any lapse of time has any effect in diminishing 
its vii'ulence. ‘The oxygen of the air, then,’ 
Professor Pasteur remarks, ‘would seem to bo 
a possible modifying agent of the virulence of the 
microbe in chicken-cholera ; that is to say, it 
may modify more or less the facility oi‘ its 
development in the body of animals.’ 

So far we believe ?rofc.ssor Pasteur’s researches 
and experiments to have re, suited in an uncpios- 
tioned sncce,ss. There can be little doubt that 
as regards chicken-cholera, the most valuable 
and important facts arc now known. WLien wo 
turn, however, to lii,s researches into the corre- 
' .spending ‘ vaccin ’ of .splenic fever (French 
charbonj;^ although wo find the same indu.strioiis 
' and nnwearying experiment,?, the results — in 
other liaiuls, at' all events — are, or have been 
lately, somewhat semrrdy que.stioned. Into the 
details of the discovery we do not enter fully. 
The experiments were attended with great 
difficulty. Suffice it to .say that the germs of 
splenic fever, called ‘anthracoid microlxes,’ were 
found to be of a different character I'roin those of 
chicken-cholera, more c.speeially in the mode of 
their reproduction, O/ the two, the splenic- 
fever microbe proved the much more encUuing, 
having been di,scovercd in pits where auinuiiH 
had been interred for twelve years. Contact with 
oxygen for any length of time failed, in the 
culture experiments! to attenuate it in tlie 
slightest degree. The requisite weakening of 
the anthmeoid microbe was, however, effected 
by selecting it at an early raprodvxctive stage, 
and subjecting it, in decoction of fowl, to a 
temperature of between one hundred and seven 


* This diisease is known in ltn.u.sia by tlio tiiniie of 
the Siberian pest; in Gortnanj', as tho illilzbraud; 
perhaps in this conntry it is better knoivn as ‘ Anthrax,’ 
Tlio germ is seientilically the Bacillus anthraois. 
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and one Imudrcd and nine degrees Ealirenlieit. the value of Professor Pastemns treatment for 
At one hundred and thirteen degrees the microbe anthrax should be afforded. Only in this vay 
is no longer e.nltivable. Between one hundred can the question he settled. It is imjiossible, of 
and seven and one hundred and nine degrees course, to judge Avhen the evidence is so strangely 
it a]-)pears entirely free of germs, ultimately dying, conflicting. In the interests of science and in j 

hov'ever, in a month or six weeks. PrevioiL those of our raisers of stock, we hope the. ques- | 

to its death, it presents a series of attenuated tion may he authoritatively settled, as it is one 

virulences. If this opportunity be taken, the in every way of the gravest importance. 

same graduated cultures can be obtained as in ^ 

the case of chicken-cholera, and these gradua- 
tions can be reproduced. Finally, they .act as a STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE, 
‘vaccin’ for the hsuperior’ or microbe of full 

virulence. _hk^E^uh. 

One of the most striking statements of Professor WHiLii: it must he conceded that animals pos- 
Pasteur is that in wddch he asserts, though he sess most of man’s good qualities, it cannot 
does not supply the details of his experiment, be denied that they share many of his iiaults. 
that he can restore to these reduced or attemtatecl Animals cherish ideas of revenge with almost 
germs their original full strength — an experiment, human tenacity, and appear to beUeve thoroughly 
as he justly remarks, calculated to shed much in the proverb that declares it to be sweet, 
light on the varying intensity, the rise and fall, Some instances of the chastisement inflicted 
of great epidemics, as well as upon their (sup- by brute on fellow-brute may, however, be con- i 
posed) spontaneous appearance. sidercd somewhat more tjqucal of justice than 

The splenic-fever ‘vaccin’ was no sooner dis- of revenge. Dogs, ever to the front in all 
covered than Professor Pasteur was asked to make things referring to animal intellect, afford many 
public experiments with it. It is estimated that curious instances of injuries remembered and ' 
in France alone animals to the value of twenty punishment inflicted. Medwin, in that singular 
million francs are anntiall;^ lost from this disease. -mMange of liis, ^The Angler hv IVales, gives a 
Fifty sheep j>laced at Professor Pasteur’s disposal remarkable anecdote illustrative of our theme, 
were experimented upon at Pouilly-le-Fort, near Two terriers, inseparable Mends, named Vixen 
Melun. Half ^yere vaccinated, the remainder and Viper, were employed by their owner to 
undergoing no treatment. A fortnight thereafter, hunt an otter. Owing to the nature of the 
the whole of the sheep were inoculated with the ground, selected carefully by the otter, only 
most virulent anthracoid microbe. The twenty- one of the tlogs, Vixen, was enabled to attack the 
five vaccinated sheep resisted its effects, while enemy, and she got so fearfully mauled in the 
the unvaccinated died witliin fifty hours. This, encounter that death speedily followed. Viper 
we are assured by Professor Pasteur, was only appeared inconsolable at the loss of his friend, 
one successful experiment out of many, as he The next morniug he was missing, and after some 
had up to the date of his address vaccinated hours’ search, was given up as lost. On retracing 
more than twenty thousand sheep in the depart- their steps to the scene of the fatal hunt, Captain 
ments surrounding Paris, and a large number Medwin and his companion were surprised to 
of cattle and horses. A Commission of doctors, find traces of fresh Lloocl, and on following them 
surgeons, and veterinary surgeons of Chartres up, discovered rolled up together, stiff and cold, 
oiffained, he as.sures us, like results upon vac- in the embrace of death, the otter and Viper, 
cinated and unvaccinated sheep, when the blood From the appearance of the ground and the gore- 
of an animal which had died of splenic fever reddened turl^ it was seen that the battle, had 
was enxployed direct. In spite, however, of been a desperate one. Well does Captain Med'win^ 
this testimony, several French medical journals remark : ‘ It was a memorable incident ,* a proof 
insist that numbers of animals constantly die of sagacity ; an instance of memorjr, thought, and 
under Professor Pasteur’s hands from the effects reason eomhined,’ which led this little terrier to 
of the ‘ vaccin ’ wits. brave that danger which had been fatal to its 

The most direct contradiction of Professor consort, in order to avenge her death. 

Pasteur’s theory, however, is contained in a com- The length of time a dog will treasure up the 
inunication recently made by Dr Klein, in this remembrance of an injury is truly marvellous, 
country, to the Veterinary Department of the ‘ He forgets neither friend nor foe,’ says Sir Walter 
Privy Council. Dr Klein seems to have used Scott ; ‘ remeiubers, and with accuracy, both bene- 
every care in procuring I’eliahle ‘vaccin’ through fit and injury.’ In his delightfnl Anecdotes of . 
Professor Pasteur’s agent in Paris; and so far Bogs, Jesse ‘furnishes some noteworthy instances 
as his experiments go, tliey certainly do not of this strength of canine memory. On one 
tell in favour of the theory. The preparations occasion, according to his story, a traveller, in 
Bremier vaccin charhonnema and Deuxi^ma vaccin passing on horseback through a small Gamberlaiui 
charbomieux -WQVQ to be exhibited successively, village, out of xiure thoughtlessness, struck with 
with a certain interval. The results demonstrated his whip at a large Newfoundland dog that 
that neither of these preparations afforded im- reposed by the waj'^side. The enraged animal 
in unity against fatal anthrax ; and also that either rushed at him aud pursued him for a consider- 
of them might of themselves produce the disease able distance. Twelve months later, his business 
in a fatal form ! Dr Klein accordingly considers took him to the same village, and as he was 
that as this country is as yet comparatively free leading his horse, the dog, recollecting him, seized 
from anthrax, the introduction of this ‘vaccin’ his leg, the teeth penetrating Thro ugh the boot ; 
is calculated to do much mischief. and the animal might otherwise have done him 

It seems under these circumstances much to serious injury, had not assistance been procured, 
be desired that a fuller oxiportunity of testing In another case, recorded, some few years ago, in 
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tie Dublin University Magdsinc, in •wiieh tie per- 
sons are mentioned iy name, a poweri'ul dog, called 
Tiger, long cliexisied a grndge against a friend 
oi;'"ii 3 omier for iaTing set a stout bulldog at 
him. Tiger had fought well, but had to succumb 
to the superior strength of his opponent. lie 
determined to revenge himself upon me instigator 
of the fight ; for a long time he could not find 
an 1;ipportunity, although he daily took up his 
ost outside the offender’s abode, and let him 
now pretty plainly what his intentions were. 
One morning his master heard a scufile on the 
stairs, followed by a scream. He ran to the 
door and opened it, when in honnded Tiger, and 
took refuge under the sola, whence he usually 
retreated W'hen he had committed any offence. 
He wus followed by his master’s friend, pallid 
and bleeding, and with his clothing torn. The i 
dog had seized him suddenly, and avenged his 
wrong. Tiger was chugged out of his place of 
refuge, and received from his owner a severe 
chastisement, which he bore, however, with stoical ' 
patience. But henceforth he appeared to deem 
his honour satisfied, and in fiituro made cvexy 
effort to conciliate the man against whom he had 
so long entertained sjiite. 

There have been occasions when this long- 
cherished desire for revenge has been gratified 
in a far more serious manner. The Rev. John 
Selby Watson, in his highly suggestive work 
on the Eeasoning Dower in Animals, alludes 
to the following tragic occurrence, that hap- 

f ened at St-Oloud, in the neighbourhood of 
aris. A largo Newfoundland dog was kept tied 
up during the hot weather, and every morning 
a eervant-niaid, as she passed, thinlving to do it 
a kindness, threw a quantity of water over the 
animal. The dog appeared to consider tliis daily 
deluge as an insxxlt, hut being tied Up, it was 
unalole to manifest its resentment. One day 
however, the brute was released ; and no sooner 
did the xmfortunate servant present herself, than 
it sprang at her %vith intense ferocity, and before 
she coxxld be rescued, killed her. 

It ha.s already been seen that dogs will try to 
avenge themselves upon human heiugs as Weil as 
upon animals ,* whilst the instance.s on record 
where they have infficted punishment upon other 
dogs are very numerous. In his Encyclo-jmdm 
of Dural Shorts, Blaine funiishes the following 
anecdote. ‘I had in, my kitchen,’ says a certain 
Duke, ‘two turnspits, one of which went regu- 
larly every other day into the wheel. One of 
them, however, not liking his employment, hid 
himself on the day on which he slxould have 
worked, so that his companioxr was ordered to 
enter the wheel in Ms stead. But the dog huug 
back, crying and wagging his tail, and making 
signs to those present to follow Mm. Being 
curious to see what he would do, they put tlxenx- 
selves tmder his guidance, wheix he led them 
straight to a garret where the idle dog was hid, 
and immediately fell xxpon Mm and killed Mm 
on the spot’ It thuj case, it can scarcely be con- 
sidered that the dog was prudent in the revenge 
he took— although, for the matter of that, huixxan 
beings rarely are— as he probably had, for a time 
at least, to take the place at the wheel of Ms 
shun companion. In a somewhat simil ar anec- 
dote given by Jesse, the injured brute acted with 
more forethought. On one occasion — so goes the 
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story — when the cook xxt the Jesuits’ College at 
La Floche required the spit turned, the dog that 
should have been on duty was ixow'here to be 
found, and when the man would have employed 
another,' it bit at him and ran away. Ixr a little 
while, Ixowever, this latter axiimal reappeared, 
driving before him tlic one that would havo 
evaded its duty, wliiclx ho forced to eater tho 
wheel and go on with the- work. _ Anecdotes of 
the dignified and even magnaniuious way in 
Avhich lai’-ge dogs avenge tlionselves for insults 
xxpon smalior lueinbers of their species, <ari>. excee.d- 
ingly xxutnerous, aixd generally too well knoxvn 
for citation here. Dr Hancock, in liis Dssay on 
Instinct, alluding to one of these instances, ia 
which a Newfotxndknd dog dropjxed a troxible- 
soxne cur into the quay at Cork, txnd then, xxdxen it 
AX'-as struggling for life, plxxnged ixx axxd saved it, 
remarks,'' tliat ‘it xvould be dilficxxlt to conceive 
any punislxixxent more aptly contrived or more 
completely in character adding, that ‘if xt were 
fxxlly analysed, an ample commentaxy mi"lib bo 
■WTitten in ordex’ to slmw xvhat a vxxrioty of com- 
parisons axrd motives and goneroxxs fccliixgs exitered 
into the composition of this act.’ A very inte- 
resting instance of the sagacity with xvhich llieso 
Nexvlbundland dogs act, and tho Avoy in Avhich 
they retain their resentment, is afforded by Mir 
"Watson. He tells bow a gentleman, on arriving 
at Ms country-house, in. 'the neighbourhood of 
London, discovered that he had brought with 
him a key that Avould ho needed during his 
absence. 'He had with him a NoAvfoxxxxdknd dog 
that Avxis accustomed to eaixy things, xind to it lio 
intrusted the key. On its AA'ay to' toAVii with tho 
key the poor creature Avas attacked by a butcher’s 
dog, bxit attempted no resistance, and only used 
its powers to get off Avith its charge. It delivered 
the key safely ; xixxd then on its Axuy hoxne sbjppcfl 
deliberately before the butcher’s shop until tho 
dog agaixx caixie forth, Axdieix he attacked it iux,'i- 
ously, and did not leave off until he had killed 
it. 

Elephants are proverbial for the retaliatory 
means they adopt in ropajuixent of injuries or 
ixisults inflicted upoxi tliem ; in many instances, 
their deeds of vengeance harm quite an air of 
poetic justice about tbom. Wo recently recoxded 
one of the most singxxlar cases on record (No. 977), 
in Avhich air elcphaxit avenged herself on two 
individuals who had separately abused hei’. 
And Avho has not heard of that chxiraeteristio 
story related by Monsioxxr Navarette, of the 
Macassar elephant upon Avhose slcixll the driver 
had cruelly cracked a cocoa-nxxt ; in return for 
Avhich, the insulted animal availed itself of the 
first ppportiuiity of revenging the offence 'by 
breaking a cocoa-nut on the man’s head, ;iud 
by so doing killed him! Many .simikr instances 
tire related of terrible vengeaixco intUcted. by 
these creatures iipoxx tho,se avIxo injure them ; 
hxit in some cases tlieir revenge takes a ludicrous 
turn. The tale of the Delhi elephant and tlio 
tailor is too AX’^ell IcnoAvn to call for recapituhi- 
tion. Another anecdote is rclatf;d of axi elcpluiut 
that Avas known as the ‘fool,’ but which pcm'ed 
' the injustice of that cognomen by the I'cvcnga-x 
it practised upon a quarterma.stia’, Vlxo, irritated 
I at its persistent refu.sal to oairy more than a 
I certain weight of baggage, Hung a tent-peg nfe 
i its head. - A few days hxter, as the animal 'was 
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going tlirongli tlie camp, ifc overtoot the quarter- 
master, ancT .seiziog tlie man ■with its trunt, 
lifted ancl deposited Mm in a large tamarind 
tree, leaving him to get do^vn. as he test 
coidd. 

Elephants, indeed, are very sensitive to insult, 
and w’onld appear frequently to he more annoyed 
at a-nythlng derogatory to their dignity than at 
actual pain. In a -well-known -work on natural 
history styled T/is Menarjeric, it is stated that 
as an elephant -was passing through the streets 
of London, a man seized it by the tailj ah 
indignity that so offended it, that it grasped 
him rvith its trunk, and placmg him against 
some iron railings, kept him prisoner, until 
persuaded by the keeper to let Mm go. 
tfaptain Shipp has recorded in Ms Memoirs that 
an elephant drenched Mm -with dirty water for 
having part cayenne pepper on its bread-and- 
butter. 

The Eev. Mr Watson gives a very curious 
story in illustration of this animal’s wonderful 
long memory of a wrong suffered. One of those 
pests of society, ‘a practical joker,’ visited a cara- 
van in a West of England fair and tried Ms 
stuj)id tricks upon an elephant there. He first 
doled out to it, one by one, some gingerbread 
nuts 5 and when the giuteful ammal was tM’o-wn 
off its guard, he suddenly proffered it a large 
parcel WTapped iu paper. The unsuspicious 
creature accepted and swallowed the lump, but 
immediately began to exhibit signs of intense 
suffering, and snatcMng up a bucket, banded 
it to the keeper for water. This being given to 
it, it eagerly swallowed quantities of the fluid. 
‘Hat’ cried the delighted joker, ‘ I guess those 
nuts were a trifle hot, old fellow.’ ‘You had 
better be off,’ exclaimed the keeper, ‘unless you 
wish the bucket at your head.’ The fool took 
the hint only just in time, for the enraged animal 
having finished the sixth bucketful, hurled the 
bucket after its tormentor -with such force that 
had he lingered a moment longer Ms life might 
have been forfeited. The affair had not, however, 
yet concluded. The following year the show 
revisited the same town, and the foolish joker, 
like men of Ms genus, unable to profit by experi- 
ence, thoxxght to repeat his stupid trick on the 
elephant. He took two lots of nuts into the 
show with him — sweet nuts in the one pocket 
and hot in the other. The elephant had not 
forgotten the jest played xxpon him, and therefore 
accepted the cakes Very cautiously. At last the 
joker proffered a hot one ; bxxt no sooner had the 
injured creature discovered its pungency than 
it seized hold of its persecutor by tbe coat-tails, 
hoisted him up by them, and held Mm xxntil they 
gave xvay, wdicn he fell to the ground. The 

1 elephant noxv inspected the severed coat-txiils, 
which, after he had discovered and eaten aH the 
sweet nuts, he tore to ixxgs and fixing ufteje their 
discomfited owner. 

We Avill now refer to the methods of revenge 
adopted by animals of another race. Apes, it 
will readily he comprehended, are very dangerous 
creatures to arouse the emnity of, as they 
will dare anything in order to avenge their 
•wrongs, and are most iugemoxxs in adopting 
schemes of retaliation. Many of their deeds of 
revexige are -well known ; bxxt the following 
anecdote, rehxted by Vxisari, the Italian biographer, 
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udlL be new to many of oxir readers. 11 Eosso, | 
a disciple of Michael Angelo, resided in Eloreuce, 
in a house overlookir^ a garden belonging to 
some friars, 11 Eosso xiossessed an ape "wdiich 
was on very friendly terms with one of Ms 
apprentices called Battistoni, who employed the , 
animal to steal the friars’ grapes, letting it down 
into the adjacent garden and drawing it uj> again 
by a rope. The grapes being missed, a watch 
was set, and one day a friar caught the ape in 
the very act. He tried to inflict a thrashing ; 
but the ape got the best of it, and escaped. II 
Eosso, however, was sued, and Ms pet sentenced 
to wear a weight on its tail. But few days 
elapsed ere the culprit had an opportunity of : 
avenging this insult. AVhilst the Mar xvho had 
detected and punished the creature -was |)erform- ■ 
ing mass at a neighbouring chxu’cli, tbe ape 
climbed to tbe roof of the man’s cell, and, to 
quote Vasari’s words, ‘performed so lively a 
dance -urith the weight on Ms tail, that there 
■was not a tile or vase left unbroken j aixd on the 
friar’s return a torrent of hxmentations -was heard 
that lasted for tlrree days.’ 

A EEMINISCElSraE OF SIE WALTEE 
SCOTT. 

In my youtMul days in Edinburgh, a trifling 
incident — ^but to me a rare piece of good fortxine 
— occurred in relation to ‘The Axxthor of 
Waverley,’ wMch it gives me ifieaaxxre to record. 

In those early days I was an enthxxsiastic 
reader of Ms novels, and was in the habit of 
frequently looking in at the Court of Session, in 
the old Parhament House of Edinburgh, where 
Scott, iu Ms oflicial capacity as oxie of the clerks 
of Court, used to sit -xvhile it was in session. 

I always endeavoxxred to get as near Mm as I 
could, to gaze upon that noticeable lace and head, 
which, once seen, coxxld never be forgotten ; and 

I ixsed to wonder by xvhat process that magical 
geMus of his had evoked from the past such a 
gallery of real men and women — in number ancl 
variety almost approaching Shakspeare — ^with aE 
their loves and hates, their joys and sorrows, 
their strength, their weaknesses, their stainless 
ptu’ity, their devotion, and homely simplicity — 
Ms manly, healthy genius redeeming from all 
taint of exaggeration 'or sentimentalism the 
cWacters that live in Ms pages. It was a face 
in -udiich were combined slirewdness, hiunour, 
kindliness, keen perception, and sagacity ; -while 
to these was superadded a certain ‘paw'-kiness’ 
(to use a Scotch xvord wMch has no equivalent 
in English). He woxild now and then exchange 
wmrds with the hxother-ofiicials who sat beside 
him, or opposite to Mm, on the other side of the 
table. Often some joke would pass, and then his 
face wonld Eghten up, and a smile break out 
and steal aU over it, his merry eye and suppressed 
chuckle revealing the sense of humour that had 
stirred him. Here I may say that Chantrey’s 
world-known bust of Mm reproduces Ms usual 
expression with consummate fidelity. No bxxst 
of any one I have ever seen has so truthfully 
conveyed to me tire Eving featiues as this oirc 
does. 

It was in the summer of 1829, I think, now 
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iiffcy-tlireo yeai’s ago, tliat a commercial traveller, 
a li’iend of' mine, bound for Galasliielsj proposed 
to drive me tbither from Edinburgli in Im gig, 
and Iruilc again. As I bad never seen Abbotsford, 
I eagerly seized this opportunity of being taken 
so near ' tlie place. Having seen Scott in the 
Parliament House tlie day before, I concluded 
that be was for tbc time resident in town, and 
tliat there would be no difficulty in gaining 
admission to tbe bouse and grounds of Abbotsford. 
It was arranged that, while luy friend was trans- 
acting bis biisiness in Galashiels, I should walk 
on to tbe Tweed, on wbo.se south bank stands 
Abbotsford, near tbe river, backed by ‘Eildon’s 
triple height,’ be ferried acros.s, and return in a 
few hours to my companion. It was a lovely 
dayj and the fields and woods were in all their 
summer beauty. As the song says, 

I saw Tweed’s silver skeain 

Glittering in the sunny beam. 

I -was ferried across its rippling waters, then ! 
mounted tbe grassy bank on tbe other side, and 
presented myself at tbe entrance to tbe bouse, 
full of delightful anticipations of tbe treat I 
should have in seeing tbc interior of the den 
itself of ‘The Wizard of the North.’ The old 
man-servant who opened tlie door to me regrelled 
that I could not be admitted ; ‘ because,’ said be, 
‘the Sliirra"^ is at bame and in tbc bouse, and 
strangers arc not admitted Tvhen lie ’s liore.’ Tbits 
my flue castle in tbc cloud.s all at once vanished, 
and I stood wistful and disappointed, tolling tbe 
old man that I bad come all tbe way Irom 
.Edinburgh that day specially to see tbe ]dace, 
and that I bad never dreamed bis master was 
at home, having myself seen him in tbc Court 
on tbe previous day. ‘Ye see, sb,’ be replied, 
‘be comes out hero wbenover be can get a clay, 
even when the Court’s sittin’. Pie cam out last 
night. It camia be helped. I’m sorry jm’ve 
bad tbe trouble o’ cornin’ sae far for naetiiing.’ 
At that moment, Scott binis<df, coming out of a 
room entering from the corridor, bad rdacbed tbe 
ball-entrance where I stood, on bis way to tbe 
grounds. He was clad in a homely suit df Idack- 
and-wbite cloth, and bad a belt round bis wai.st, 
in which wore stuck a hatchet, a hammer, and a 
small saw, while two large dogs gamboled about 
him, leaping up against him in their eager fond- 
ness, and presenting their beads to be patted. 
‘What’s the young man?.s business?’ said bo, 
addressing the servaait, who repeated to him 
what I had been saying, while I stood with 
niy heart beating furiously tbe while. Before 
I could gather courage to say a word for 
myself, Scott, turning tome, said: ‘As you liave 
come so far, young man, to see tbe place, you 
must not be disappointed; so you can just gang 
tbroiigb tbe bouse, and see whate’er you lilce.-d 
Good-day, si.r.’ Before I could thank him, be 
passed out into tbe grounds, tbe dogs still leaping 
up upon him, be pushing them olf and playfully 
scolding them. 

} This was iny last glimpse of Scott. At that time 
j be was working bard, with deadly persistence, to 
I retrieve bis mis fortunes and pay bis creditors. 

' He looked paler than usual, and was careworn, and 
anxious. 'This was about three years before bis 
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final break-down, and death. How gi'iuid ami 
impressive are Carlyle’s words about liim in bis 
latter clays ! ‘And so the curtain falls ; and tbe 
strong Walter Scott is with us novmore; a 
possession from liim does remain ; widely scat- 
tered ; yet attainable ; not inconsiderable. It can 
be said of him, when be (le'|>artoil, be, took, a 
Man’s life along witli him. No sounder ph.'ce of 
British ]\[aiilioud was put together in tliis eigh- 
teenth century of Time. Alas ! his fine KSeoteb 
face, with its shaggy honesty, sagacity, and good- 
ness, when we saw' it latterly oji tbc Ediiibnrgb 
streets, was all worn with care ; ilie joy all lied 
from it, ploughed deep with labour and sorrow. 
We shall ne-vW forget it; we _ shall never see it 
again. Adieu, Sir Walter, pride of Scotchmen, 
take our proud and sad farcwtdl’ 

AlEXA^'DER IllELAXU. 

Eowdon, GnKsniEE. 


BESIDE THE SEA. 

Tiisr lingered ’neafch llio .siiroading tlioni ; 

The snow-white blooms foil ou her hair ; 
Atiiwart his face the sunbeams lay ; 

And love was young, am,! life was fair, 

‘ Only one little year,’ tlioy said, 

Then parted at her cottage-door —• 

Ho sailing wc,stwai’d with the tide, 

She, hapi)y, v.-aiting by the shore. 


Two long, long years ! Time slowly drags 
Wheu ilope is gone for cvoniioro j 

The da 3 f.s seem weeks, the months seem years— 
And still she watches by the shore. 

The seaweeds chx.ster, red and gold, 

And shells amid their tangles gleam ; 

And bygone days are but to her 
As fading memories of a dream. 

’Tis evening, and the glowing sun 
Stoop, s down to kiss the purple sea ; 

Tlie foamy -wn ve,s, like wind-blown clouds, 

Break on the rocks unceasingly. 

Slowly the gray mist creeps adowii 
TJie darkening hillsides by the bay ; , 

Song-birds are huslied, night-stars appear, 

And daylight dimly steals away. 

In bitterest agony she moans — 

For words will come though hearts may break: 

* 0 dreamy wind, 0 sad, sad. sea, 

Lull me to sleep, nor lot me wake I’ 


Ah, was It Fate that hrooglit the storm 
That night, and wrecked the ‘ lx omoward- bound" ? 
Yhilo in the giay dawn, met iit last, 

The lovers side by side were found. 

Ay, met xit lust, but cold in death, 

The salt sea dripping from his liair ; 

And she — That ixjjturned face caxi tell 
How heaven laid heard her weary px-;iyc.x-, 

A. M. MAopNAoriiE. 
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SHIPS AND SAILORS. 

If tlie nineteenth century has caused an unceas- 
ing modification in the conditions of labour 
ashore, it has affected still more profoundly the 
lot of those who toil on the sea. The ancient 
mariners who manned our war-ships and mer- 
cantile marine a generation ago, were quite a 
different race from those of the present day. 
In dress, in discipline, in ideas, in aspiration, 
the modern seamaxr diflers from his predecessors, 
and each year induces further changes ; sixch 
changes being inevitable, from the hour' that 
ships began to be influenced by the accelerations 
of the century. 

Steam-navigation demands men of a different 
type from those who floated leisurely in the 
‘wooden tubs,* as wind and weather permitted. 
In defiance of the hurricane, in the teeth of 
adverse gales, in mockery of the ‘ doldrums ’ and 
calms of every sort, the steam-driven vessel goes 
on to her destination. Voyages that once occu- 
pied months have been reduced to weeks. The 
sailor’s mind is kept in a state of continual 
alacrity. His personal share in the conflict with 
’ nature is greatly reduced ; and each development 
of modern navigation tends to merge the mariner 
into a part of the floating machine. 

In the sailing-ship, individual bravery and 
smartness had immense scope for display, when 
storm and man fought for mastery in the giddy 
heights where topmasts bent under the strain 
like coachmen’,s wliips. No coward was equal 
to the conflict that raged in that upper region ; 
no bungler could furl tbe struggling sail, that 
wrenclied and strained like a living thing. Monkey- 
like agility, heroic courage, dare-devil emulation, 
•srere needed in the fearful crises to which every 
sailing-ship was exposed. The wild tameless lads 
who ‘would go to sea’ found in the storm those 
terrific antagonisms that brought out the man 
in them ; and the wild energy of nature and 
humanity were thus happily neutralised. 

On board steamshipis, there is no need of 
such men. Thoughtful, cautious, reflective navi- 
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gators are wanted, who know how to elude 
the whims and caprices of Neptune ; and who 
can contrive to get at the secret of the old 
god’s humours, instead of merely battling with 
them. Meteorology is studied, ocean-currents 
are tracked, the genesis and behaviour of storms 
scientifically examined. The grand object is to 
get from port to port with the utmost celerity 
and certainty — ^to make ocean voyages as calcm 
lable as land journeys. 

Seamanship has entered upon an absolutely new 
phase, and demands men of another kind than 
the gallant but slow-witted sea-dogs that had 
suited ruder times. For, mingled with the bravery 
of these ancient tars, there were superstitions and 
prejudices that made them hostile to the march of 
the age. Long after ghosts, goblins, and portents . 
ceased to have any influence upon the conduct of 
landsmen, they continued to inhabit tbe fore- 
castle and to keep company with the night- 
watch. ‘ Davy Jones’ was honoured and revered, 
when his fellows ashore were scoffed into eternal 
oblivion. The old-fashioned sailor, when making 
his money fly with his boon-companions at honxe 
or abroad, was a man of rough morals. His 
oaths w-ere appalling to ’long-shore men ; his 
conceptions of religion strangely pagan. But on 
hoard ship, amid the epuietude of its monastic . 
routine, away from rum and riot, swinging 
between high heaven and the unknown depths 
of ocean, a toy in the immensities of sky and 
water, the noAV sobered tar became deeply con- 
scious that be lived among preternatural marvels, 
and tbat tbe phenomena surrounding him were 
6tuj)endou.sly mysterious. The fearful changes 
that passed' over the firmament and the sea ; 
awful darkness painted with lightning fires ; 
black night-seas glowing with phosphorescent 
gleams ; sunsets like a world in flames ; unmov- 
ing ocean like an infinite pool of bhie oil ; raging, 
pitiless, invading ocean, white with deadly pas- 
sion, leaping like a live thing over the bulwarks, 
and seizing tbe seaman with a mighty clutch — 
all these variations of nature’s moods had deep 
significance for sailors. Baleful sprites had much 
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to do witli tlio moastroTis agitations that super- 
vened in the watery world. It was needful to he 
on good terras with them. -Science attempting 
to explain the origin of tempests, the phosphor- 
escence of the sea, the Gnlf-stream, trade-winds, 
and other wonders, was considered as a dangerous, 
almost blasphemous meddling with the concerns 
of the malign powers presiding over these depart- 
ments of the world. . ^ 

But superstition faded under the dominion of 
ateanx at sea, as it did on shore. Davy J ones has 
become as dubious as Neptune, and is no more 
propitiated than JSolus. The ancient order of 
mariners is on the wane. 

If sailors have become men of another order, 
ships have been more modified by the endless ' 
inventions of the past half-ccntnry. _From the 
origin of navigation until our own times, wood 
was the only substance employed for floating man 
and freight over the water- waj's of the world. We 
have clianged all that ; and now metallic ships 
are fast supplanting wooden ones ; so that in 
course of time, a vessel of the old type will be 
as great a curiosity as the canoe of a viking. 

Before iron began to supersede wood, metallic 
rigging had commenced to supplant hemp, to the 
derision of sailors and rope-makers, "who pro- 
phesied that such new-fangled notions would be 
ruinous to our maritime supremacy. Improved 
steering apparatus met with the same objections ; 
machines for furling sails were looked upon with 
contempt by the men %vho^ wore to be bcnclited 
by them. But to go to sea in an iron ship seemed 
the very extremity of absurdity. Steam had been 
a frightful invasion of landsmen’s notions upon 
the sea ; but this building ships of metal, -which 
as every one knows sinks like a stone in the 
water, was little better than a crime. The wreck 
of the Great Britain uj)on the coast of Ireland gave 
an immense poignancy to the criticism of objecting 
sailors. There was a signal instance of what these 
iron monsters would come to ! The Great Britain 
was the pioneer of the metallic fleet that .-was 
to drive the wooden ships ont of existence. Lying 
upon the Duudrum shore, she wras a beacon warn- 
ing to keep clear of such mad innovations. Alas 
for old ideas and untimely croakers ! the G-Vcai 
Britain was lifted from her supposed flnal resting- , 
place, and became the most famous, successful, i 
and profitable ship of her time. Thousands of, 
passengers were transported by her to Australia, I 
and vast miantities of the new gold were brought j 
by her to England. j 

The Great Eastern was another example of 
failure that old sailors rejoiced to instance. Truly, 
Brunei’s leviathan has been improfitable to her 
owners ; from the time of her launcliing until 
the present hour, she has been a maritime white- 
elephant. But it is a pity that individuals should 
have to bear the charges of the graixd audacity 
that Brunei pei'petrated ; for the Chxat Eastern 
has perhaps done more to extend civilisation than 
any^ other ship that lias sailed the sea. By her 
indispensable aid, the Atlantic telegraph cable 
was laid, an instrument which has blessed man- 
kind, and will for all future time. If the inliahi- 
tants of ^Europe and America ever feel grateful 
fox the improvements of the past twenty years, 
they should not forget how much the Great 
Eastern has contributed to them. 

Besides her aid in telegraph development, the 
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big ship furnished the experience that is now 
causing so great a chaiitge in the tonnage of onr 
mercantile fleets. For years after her construction, 
it was universally hclievcul that she was the first 
and the last of the leviathans. Ifcr voyages had 
been marked with disasters, which -woi-e attributed 
to Ixer unmanag'eablo pi'oportions. Then, instead 
of cliiiping through the ocean billoAVS as steadily as 
a train running over land, she rollvul .like a vast 
log in the water ; and so far from eliminating sea.- 
sickness, inflicted special agonies upoii her pas- 
sengers. And a yet more serious objection Avas 
urged, that iu case of shipAvreclc, the. ]o.s,s of life 
might he appalling ; for the Great Eastern conld 
carry four or five thousand emigrant.^. Tim .same 
objection aisplied to her as a military transport. 
In an emergency, ten thousand troops could be 
carried by her, and it Avas urged AA'ith much 
plausibility, if she Avent doAvn Avith .such a huge 
proportion of our small army, that a luilional 
panic Avould result. So the Great Eastern lias 
pas.sed the greater part of her existence like a 
worn-out hul k. 

She furiii.slies another instance of the great law 
of progi'es.s — namely, that invontiou, must AA’-ait on 
experience. Brunei, and his fliianciid supporters 
Avorc ahead of tlieir time. Now-, matikind have 
begun to catch them up. Further invention, the. 
more urgent demands of our broader civilisation, 
improved navigation, the spread of population in 
the Dnited States and Ausiriilafi,ia-— all tlmae 
compel ship-OAvnors to increase the dimensitmu of 
their vessels. Each year the comparisons betAveen 
the first leviathan and her sisters giw loss ; and 
it is not rash to believe that even the pluninmcnal 
proportions of the Great Eastern may yet bo snr- 
pas,sed. The Servia, the Gity of liome, and the 
recent Anrania of seveir thou, sand Aa'-c hxmdrod 
tons, proAm that a great change has come oAmr the 
opinions of tho.se concerned Avith ocean transport. 

The AAdxole tendency of our time is toAvurds 
the aggregation of effort — the massing of capital 
and labour. A ship of fiAra thou,sa-iicl ton.s can 
be built cheaper than five ships of one thousand 
ton,?. In the Avorking, tbore is a still more 
striking economy. One captain, instead of fura, 
and so on through the Avhole crew, ongiucers, 
stewards, and the re,st. In the purveyance for 
passengers, five thousand cost less than one 
thousand pi'oportionately. Nor is that all. Large 
ships can he propelled quicker than siiuill ones, 
if the whole conditions of construction, engines, 
and propellers be observed. Largo ship.s 'liaA’-c 
more space -for coal-stowage, a most imiiortant 
matter in ocean traffic, for' the economy of lime 
and money. These con.si(lcration.s are fuithor 
assisted by sevend great adArance,? .made iu jiiarine 
engines and in the nuiterial of tlxo hulls. Coin- 
poimd engines intrndu(;ed a vast ecnaomy into 
steam-navigation; bxtt Avitli improved l;nih.-,i-;i and 
method, s of generating steam, a .still greater 
economy AAeill be efiectei.! ; and it nxay .soon c.oma 
to pass that our ocean leviathans will be diiA'cn 
with a much less coal expenditui'c, than at ]n.’e.‘^ent, 
and by propellers more powerful and more e-asily 
managed thah the scrcAV. 

Speed, liGAA'CArar, ha.s become the first de.dde- 
ratum afloat, as on shore. But .speed 'must he 
accompanied by safety. What the triiveller Avants 
is to get quickly lo'the end of liis journey, not 
to the end of 'his life. In this all-important 
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qnestion of safety, some of the shrewdest minds 
have been and are still engaged. Ships are 
briilt in floatable sections j so tliat in case of 
wreck or collision, if one part be injured, the 
others wdll not sink. Indeed, it followed as a 
matter of necessity that iron shij)s should he 
made Iraoyant by novel devices, seeing that in 
case of disaster, wood had the advantage. Thus, 
the effort has all along been to join strength with 
elasticity. Recent improvements in making steel, 
:aow place in the ship-builder’s hand a materia 
that seems equal to any mishap that even ocean- ' 
navigation may be liable to. Mild steel appears 
to be a sort of metallic india-rubber that will 
stand any amount of strain, or impact, without 
fracture. For some time steel ha.s been taking 
the place of iron, from its greater strength, and 
lightness combined ; now that this new kind is 
introduced, having still greater advantages, and 
as the cost of it will be doubtless reduced by its 
growing employment, we may see an acceleration 
of tbe maritime revolution which has been going 
on for half a century. The ships w'hich are swift 
and sure will certainly drive out those which are 
slow and unsafe. Competition is feverishly active 
in every avenue of business, and in none more 
than in the mercantile marine. The AlasJca, of 
the Guion Line, has shown that the Atlantic can 
he crossed within seven days ; not by good luck, 
but by good engmes, right course, and resolute 
navigation. Messrs Inman have discarded the 
City of Borne because she has not speed, and they 
doubtless will replace her by a ship that will at 
least equal tlie Alaslta, peihaiss surpass her. At 
anyrate w’'e may be sure that Messrs Inman will 
avail themselves of the last achievements in naval 
architecture and engineering. 

Nor is it only among British ship-owmers that 
competition obtains ; there are signs on the other 
side of the Atlantic that the ocean is to he crossed 
in a yet shorter time than onr owui steam grey- 
honneis require. The dome-ship Meteor, now 
building on the Hudson, is expected to go from 
New York to Queenstown in little over fi.ve_ days ; 
she is to run at the rate of twenty-five miles an 
hour. In many respects, the Meteor is a marine 
novelty, being decked over’, so as to glide through 
the Atlantic surges, instead of over them. She 
has no masts. Experience alone can demonstoate 
if she is to accomplish what her designer expects ; 
hut whether she fails or not, it is certain that 
the next f(r\v years w’ill witness many further 
experiments in ship-construction, in methods of 
propulsion, and in economies connected with both. 

M. Raoul Pictet, the eminent engineer of 
Geneva, is said to he engaged upon a new 
system of ship-building ; and from his remaiic- 
able acliievements in other departments of physics, ■ 
it may well be that he will win further suc- 
cesses in this new field. It is said that he 
expects to cross the sea at the rate of thirty- 
seven miles an hour. Such speed would prodttce 
an exti-ao.rdinary change in the commercial rela- 
tionships of mankind, and w^onld hasten that 
redistribution of nations that is now going on 
so last in America and xiu.stralasia. 

And lately there has entered upon the scene 
a new agent, that may have incalculable results 
upon navigation and navigators. It_ is electricity. 
A year or two ago the public of Paris were showir 
an electric boat, designed by M. Trouve, and 


experimented by him upon the Seine. A.li.liough, 
but a large toy, it proved that electricity was 
capable of being applied as a maritime inotor. 
The experiment wns qxiite as successful as the 
early attempts to propel vessels by .steam; and 
those who knew how great the progress of elec- 
trical art has been of late year.s, liad no doubt 
that it would eventually be a][)p]ied on a larger 
scale. Such ha.s come to ptass. On the 29th 
September 1881, an electric launch, tw-enty-six 
feet long and five feet broad, drawing two feet 
of water, having on boju'd four pvassenger.s, went 
from Millw^all to London B.iidgo. — a distance of 
nearly four miles — at a speed of eight knots an 
hour against the tide. The retuni-journoy was 
made in twenty-four minutes. It was calculated 
that the electric energy expended was equal to 
tlu’ee and one-eleventh ]iorse-p>ow'er. 

This striking proof of the cap.ahility of electric 
propulsion will soon be follow’cd by demonstra- 
tions on a still huger scale, and by which the 
commercial value of such a motor can be further 
tested. After all, the question of navigation 
is decided by economy. Steamships are super- 
seding sailing-.ships .simjply on their commercial 
merits. A steamer costs much more than a sailer, 
and is much more expensive to navigate. But 
it wiU malce three or four voyages to the sailer’s 
one ; and calculated by cost per mile sailed, and 
per ton of cargo and per passenger transported, 
the steamer is fomid to be far cheaper than its 
rival. So it will be with electric ships — they 
can succeed only on their commercial inorits. 
Electricity, howmver, is in the same tentative con- 
dition that steam wms a century ago. Who can 
say to what extent the subtle piower may be 
apvplied ere a bundred years elapse 

But be they great or insignificant, one thing 
is certain — .sailors will be still further changed, 
from the type of the ancient mariners we knew 
in our boyhood, than they are to-day. Sailing- 
ships will disax)pear as the isthmuses of the world 
are pierced and the old routes are discarded. 
The Suez Canal has caused a revolution in itself ; 
and if Panama he ever cleft, the trade of the 
world wull again be metamorphosed. Each im- 
provement in the craft demands a corresponding 
improvement in the sailor ; no longer is he 
expected to he a mere animal of toil, but an 
intelligent link in a chain of causes wmrldng put 
the welfare of the world. The steam-tiller enables 
him to steer the huge monsters he controls as easily 
as a skiff ; the steam-winch has relieved him of 
the labours of hauling ; the rapidity of his transits 
from port to port has relieved him of the dreary 
monotony of long voyage.s ; and better food and. 
treatment have " raised him in the scale of 
humanity. 

In a word, the lot of the sailor paj'take.s of the 
ameliorations going on among the liumhler toilers 
of the world. Although improvement has certain 
disadvantages attending its first steps, these dis- 
appear. No doubt the age of steam has intro- 
duced into our mercantile marine a vast number 
of foreigners, to the injury of our own tars in 
the matter of pay, and to tlie detnment of the 
nation’s maritime strength in case of a great and 
prolonged naval war. But such was inevitable, 
as Great Britain has suppfianted the shipping of 
so many foreign nations. The decline of ap)pi.’on- 
tices, the empfioyment of ‘ordinary’ seamen, the 
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poor %vai^eR of able seamen, and the profitableness 
of the fishine; industries, have all contributed to 
limit the numbers of British sailors, and thereby 
to increase the number of foreigners sailing under 
our flag. Still, the royal navy is manned by 
splendid fellows, as the Egyptian war proved; 
and in case of a supreme struggle with the 
naval powers of other peoples, England would 
find no lack of heroes to keep up her tradi- 
tions. , 

And when the maritime bu.siness of the world 
has further developed, when Africa and Asia are 
farther included in the domain of international 
commerce, the condition of the British sailor will 
he higher than at any previous time. Taking 
liira altogether, he is the best mariner that sails 
the sea; and he is better cajpable of adapting 
himself to changes than his competitors. What- 
ever he the advantages of other nations in soil, 
climate, or industry, the British, as the carriers 
and navigators of the ocean, have no superiors ; 
and the progressive civilisation of the world 
means the increase of our maritime grandeur. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIL,; 

OB, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAriER III.— LANDINO AT SOUTHAMPTON. 

Six days after the eventful night when the white- 
squall had tested the endurance of ship and crew, 
the fine Peninsular and Oriental packet Gijpnis was 
gliding through the placid tide that filled Soutli- 
ampton Water, dear to yachtsmen ; and hearts 
heat high, and eyes brightened or grew dimmed 
with tears, as the expectant passengers prepared 
to disembark on British ground. Then came 
the hustle of the actual landing, the noise, stir, 
and confusion, the hurried farewells to those who 
had of late been constant companions, hut whose 
mutual memory would soon fade into the casual 
recollection of a pleasant travelling acquaintance ; 
and next the rusli and iron clang of the swift 
train speeding Londonwards, hearing with it all 
the passengers with the exception' of the two 
6i.riers, their servants, and Arthur Talbot. 

Half an hour later, a train was ready to start 
for the West, and by this the Marchioness and 
Miss Carew were to take their sad journey to 
the splendid home which the widowed bride and 
her young husband had quitted but a year 
ago. 

‘This is very kind of you, Mr Talbot,’ said 
the hlarchioness, as their late fellow-traveller, 
having placed Lady Leominster and her sister 
in the railway carriage, still lingered at the door, 
while the servants bustled to and fro in their pro- 
fessional anxiety for the safety of tlie luggage. 

‘I am an idle man,’ answered Talbot, smiling ; 
‘and my home, as I think I have mentioned, 
is hut a short nine miles from here.’ 

‘It is called Oakdene Hall, or Park— is it 
not 1 ’ asked Miss Carew thoughtfully. 

‘Yes,’ replied the young man; ‘Oakdene is 
the name. The old house should he flattered 
by your remembrance of it.— Though it would 
seem hut a poor little nutshell of a place, Lady 
Leominster, beside Castel Vawr.’ 

Then came the parting, that conventional 


‘good-bye,’ that may mean so much or so little, 
now lightly or mechanically uttered, now fraught 
with a tender sadness or agony of regret. Arthur 
Talbot’s voice was not quite steady as he retuniod 
the Marchioness’s farewell, and released the little 
hand that she held out to him from the open 
window of the I'iiilway carriage. As the train 
slid away from the platform, he remained motion- 
less, following it with In's eyo.s until it was lost 
to sight ; anti then turning away, walked slowly 
and musingly, almost sadiy, to th(! hr)tel wlun'e 
lie knew that he should liud his carriage. H(3 
had ordered it to be in readiness to convey him 
home. Home ! Oakdene was the abode of ids 
boyhood certainly, and he had a lingering attacdi- 
ment to the place; hut the red brick Hall of 
Queen Anne’s reign had been very little oi' a 
home to him since he had come, jmrhaps too 
early, into possession of his small e.stato. Theu'o 
was no one at Oakdene who loved him, and would 
aAvait his coming with the eagerness of airection ; 
only servants more or les,s faitliful, who rt^gardeil 
the visits of their young master, rare and brief, 
from their own point of view. 

London, Paris, Italy, had seen much more of the 
5 '’Oung Squire of Oakdene siiice he uitainod his 
majority, than had his own quiet acre.s of pasture 
and arable and woodland. It wa.s in London 
that he had reckoned among his dearest friends 
the late Lord Leominster, hut that was in the 
latter’s bachelor days. "When the Marquis mar- 
ried, Talbot was abroad ; and their next and last 
meeting took place far up the Nile, when, this 
world and its pomps and vanities had come very 
nearly to an end for the Most Honourable 'Wilirell 
of Leominster. Then their paths of travel again 
diverged ; and it was by the merest chance tliat 
Arthur Talbot found himself a passenger on. board 
the steamer in %vhich the widowed ’Marehione.ss 
and her sister were returning to England. Some- 
how, on his homeward drive that day along 
the familiar road, and as he sat afterwards at his 
solitary dinner, with the old portraits of long- 
dead Talbots, his ance.stor,s, liice silent fi'ieni,is, 
eyeing him from the walls, the imago of .Lady 
Leominster, gentle, sad, and beautiful, was seldom 
absent from his thought.?. 

Meantime the train, throwing behind it miles 
and leagues of moor and meadoAv and foi’e.st, 
seas of sprouting corn and ranges of humpbacked 
downs, scarred here and there' by while cuttings 
that laid bare tlio chalk, reae.l’ied the rouglier 
aiid wilder landscape tliat lay far to the north- 
west. 'I’hosG blue Welsh hills that towered, 
almost threateningly, through the haze of the 
horizon, how often had tliey frowned debance 
on the invader, from, the day when the Itomaii 
legionaries under O.slorius, warily plodding on. 
with sloped spears, in weary march espied tliem, 
until that which saw .King’ .Henry’s la.st exp('((i- 
tion against rebellious Glenduwer. These were 
the fastnesses to which the beaten Britons had 
been driven hack under stre.ss of Bax on .sword.-?, 
and whence the wild clans of the. Cyjiiri muilo 
raids on the rich lands for ever torn away. 
Those time.? wore gone, like the Bard.s an<l tin'. 
Druids, and no lord-marcher was needed now 
to hold his fiefs by .snallle, and spear, a.-? when 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Le()miu.ster Avas 
a Marquis indeed, Avith a mark to guard, an.d 
fierce hereditary foes to keep hack from harrying 
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tije peactiful tillers on tire Englisli side of tire 
Ijorder. Yet yonder rises on its eminence, with 
dark -woods around it, Castel Vawr, flashing hack 
the sunbeams as of old, more heautiful, if less 
strong, than before the mantling ivy and the 
drooping foxglove and tenacious bindweed had 
flung to its venerable towers, and before the 
once-nerv white Norman masonry had assumed 
the pictnresrpre grayness of hoary age. 

At a tiny station, ivhere, nevertheless, other 
than parliamentary trains were wont to stop, 
since railway Companies are accommodating -where 
a great landowner and a peer of the realm is 
concerned, within easy reach of Castel Tawr, 
the two sisters alighted. There were carriages 
from the Castle in waiting tliere, and & fourgon 
for the luggage, and black liveries, and a respect- 
ful little" ’’rustic crowd of frontier-folks, who 
hardly knew to which nationality, Celtic or 
Teutonic, they helonged ; who talked English in 
tlie alehouse and sang Welsh hymns in chapel, 
hut who took off their broad-brimmed West- 
country hats with a Ioav murmur of inarticulate 
reverence, as the wdclowecl mistress of the great 
Castle passed through the midst of them on her 
way from the platform to her carriage. That 
carriage, with its sable hammercloth and coroneted 
panels, Ijlended emblems of pride and woe, rolled 
off, sudftly and smoothly, along the well-kept 
road. It was bright spring weather, the lark 
carolling aloft, the saucy chaffinch chii'ping from 
the apple-houghs that overtoioped the woodbine- 
clustered hedge of some cottage garden. 

But the occupants of the carriage, as it tra- 
versed this .smiling landscape, had remained 
silent, until at length one of them said almost 
timidly, in a low sweet voice that was broken 
by em'otion ; ‘ I hope, my darling sister, that we 
at least shall never be parted. I have but you 
in the world now, rememhei’, and we two should 
never separate.’ 

With some slight expression as of perplexed 
stirprise, hut witti ready tears welling up to her 
gentle eyes, she who was addressed bent forward 
to kiss the speaker’s pale cheek. ‘We never will, 
dearest, if the choice rests with me ! ’ she said 
softly, and then the two sat for some moments 
hand in hand, but mute. 

The carriage had by this time reached the 
lodge gates of the aiuple Park, and was rolling 
along amidst green lawns and hodey dells, 
beloved of the " fallow-^lcer, nnder the arching 
oaks of the grand avenue. 

Again was heard tliat sweet treimilous voice : 
‘ I cto hope, love, that we sliall both feel eq^ually 
at home at Castel Vawr, as we did once at poor 
shabby old Carew. I do hope tbat it will be 
your 'home, dear sister, while I live, as well as 
mine.’ 

Again the look of pain and surprise crossed 
the listener’s fair face ; but the only reply was 
a smothered sob, for just then the carriage dashed 
up to the stately front of the Castle and came 
to a stop before the great doors, wide open now, 
while a muster of liveried servants stood on 
the broad stone steps waiting to welcome their 
mistress. 

In the great drawing-room of Castel Vawr, the 
many windows of which commanded a matchless 
prospect of vale and river and the bold chain 


of the Welsh mountains beyond, sat Lady Barbara 
Montgoniery, a spinster aiint of the late Marquis, 
tall, upright, and dignified, with aquiline features 
and iron-gray hair smoothly braided. Unfriendly 
social critics not unfrequently remarked of Lady , 
Barbara that she was as cold as an icicle and 
as hard as a flint ; hut the remark was not quite 
just. She , was a p>roud W'omau, nothing more j 
Init then nobody loves the proud if pride implies 
undue reticence. The silent are always at a 
discount in society, and very few of us have eyes 
keen enough to penetrate the defensive armour 
of such as Lady Barbara. She was not proud 
because she was a Lady Barbtira— not in the 
least. With her the pride was quite innate, and 
would have made itself obtrusively maiiit'est had 
she been the daxighter of the pettiest village shop- 
keeper. As it was, it centied in the 'strongly 
felt remembrance of her ancient lmc;age, and in 
the appreciating of a semi-feudal splendour and 
dignity of deportment doubly clear to her because 
nothing else had ever awakened her frigid fanejv 

Two-thirds of Lady Barbara’s life had been 
spent at Castel Vaw'r, <and yet she was by no 
means dependent either on her brother the 
former, or her nephew the late, klarquis. An 
early bequest had made her rich. She had , a 
good London house, had she chosen to live in 
it, and a handsome income, had she cared to 
spend it ; but sbe clung to the Border Castle with 
an attachment that was absolutely catlike ; and 
her great fear had been that she might have to 
leave the house that was her birthplace, as the 
chiefship of the family might now devolve upon 
a cousiir. That fear, however, was happily 
averted. The late Marquis had possessed an 
unusual power of making splendid settlements 
■for his young wife’s benefit, and Clare was to 
have the castle and lands for her life. Lady 
Barbara had not much apprehension that the 
■widowed Lady Leominster would either object 
to her contimxed residence beneath that stately 
roof, or interfere to any serious extent with, 
her customary household arrangements. _ The 
Marchioness would reign, of course, as titular 
sovereign ; but hers would he a sway like that 
of some Merovingian king of France, with My 
Lady Barbara for a petticoated Mayor of the 
Palace. 

Lady Barbara was not on this occasion alone. 
With her was the family solicitor Mr Pontifex, 
of the w'ell-known firm of Pounce and Pontifex, 
who had journeyed down from .Lincoln’s Inn 
expressly to receive the -vvidow of his late noble 
client on her first arrival as absolute mistress 
at princely Castel Vawr. These hereditary 
laxvyers often come to consider themselves as 
part and parcel of the great families whose _ mar- 
I’iage and mortgage deeds they have continued 
to draw, and -whose feuds and -weaknesses and 
whims have been laid bare before them for suc- 
cessive generations. Pounce and Pontifex, who 
were, so tb speak, legal confessors to half the 
peerage, had a special regard for the House of 
Montgomery-Leominster. Mr Pontifex himself, 
a round little man, with gray whiskep, gold- 
rimmed glasses, and wholesome pinkish face, 
looked very like a country banker or land-agent, 
and not in the least like the ideal of a London 
attorney. His manner was at once bland and 
abrupt, perhaps jerky] and he took a good deal 
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of slrong-scratod Buaif from a costly box, tlie 
yalixed legacy of a ducal client long deceased. 

‘How fortunate, aia I said before, that poor 
Wilfred was so tliougbtful,’ said Lady Barbara., 
after a pause, during wliicli lawyer and lady bad 
alibe been listening for tbe expected sound of 
wheels 5 ‘ and that be was^ able, too, to dispose 
of bis own. For otherwise, Adolphus Mont- 
gomery would baye been master here, and Ca.stGl 
Vawr could have been no home for me any 
more,’ 

Adolphus was the name of the new Marcpiis 
of some weelis’ date, and Lady Barbara could not 
endure as yet to .speak of him otherwise than hy 
bis plain " CLristian and surname, while even 
these she pronounced writh a little pardonable 
itritation. It provoked ber tbat tbe Leominster 
coronet should have passed awuiy from the main 
stem — ^lier own — to a younger branch, descended 
from a half-forgotten cadet of lojig ago. Such 
feelings may be fooli.sh, but they arc not un- 
natural. Be sure that Marguerite of Valois, 
discarded wife and divorced queen of the Great 
Henri, had her owm private notions as to the 
mushroom pretensions of the then upstart royal 
House of Bourhon of Havarro ! Tbe remark xvas 
transparently selfish, but it did not surprise Mr 
Pontifex, who merely showed his white front 
teeth as he i-eplied': ‘ Very fortunate ! Tlie 

present _ peer, however, will Ah ! there is 

the carriage,’ 

IS THE SHH WASTING? 
DaEiNa the last twenty years, (be subject of 
the constitution of the sun has iittractod very 
great attention, not only amongst .scientific men, 
hut amongst intelligent readei’s of hooks .and 
newspapers. We think it therefore of interest 
to give our readers a popxilar account of the 
differeut theories upon the .sun’s heat, and espe- 
cially a new one bearing the name of Dr Siemens, 
whose reputation is so wudl knomi from his dis- 
coveries in metallurgy and electricity, and who 
filled the chair of the British Association for 
tbe Adrancemeut of Science at it,s meeting at 
Southamiiton. . 

Most of our reader.? doubtless know the chief 
fig'LU’es which denote the dimensions of the sun, 
especially .since the transit of Venu.s eight years 
ago led to a correction of the distance of the 
sun irora. the earth, according to the figure that 
had for many years been accepted. But perhaps 
not so many per.sons have roali:3ed the enormou-s 
figures that represent the heat of the solar orb, 
as contrasted with the figure,? that we are familiar 
with on the subject of terre.slrial boat. 

Hie volume of tlie .sun is about one million 
tlu-ee^ hundred thousand limes that of the earth, 
and its distance from ns, in round numbers, 
about ninety-throe millions of miles. And 
smeo wc all of us every day see the wonderful 
effect? of the heat and light ' which even this 
little world of om’.s receives, we can form some 
feint idea of the enormohs amount of heat con- 
tin u;diy given out by the sun and the pro- 
di;^dou3 waste that must he, going on. Aiyj jf 


we would form any rc;il estimalc of this he.at 
and waste, we mupt remember that all the light 
and heat which is received hy the yavLh _ and 
other planets is a vciy small proportion of the 
amount that is being ' continually poun-.d forth. 
It might he shown, with a moderate knowledge 
of geometry, that the amount so shed into space, 
where tlie.re are no plamd.? to receive it, is two 
thousand two hundred and lil'ty minion times 
as great as that which is received ly all (he 
planets which form ora .solar system. 

We naturally ask : What is : the condition of 
a body which is cnpahlc of throwing out for 
thonsarrds, and perhaps millions of yeay,^, so 
vast an amount of light and heat? Bor it has 
been computed that'^ the temperatni'e of the 
surface of the sun W'ould bo expressed l.>y 
eigbteen. thousand degrees of Fahreiilieit’.s ther- 
mometer, or between eighty .and ninety iimos 
the temperature of boiling-water. Thi.s is about 
five times the highest temperature that inau 
is able to produce by artilicial means. Also 
the light given off from the same surlace i.s 
computed a.s being five; ihon.'jftn.d three hundred 
times more intense than that of the molten 
metal in a Besfiemer convertor, thougli that 
is of an almo.st blinding brilli.ancy. Or if we 
conijiiii'c it with the oxy-Iiydrogen flame, the 
sun. sheds a light equal to a hundred and forty- 
six times the intensity of the limtr-lighi 

So intense is the heat of the sun, that no known 
substance could remain hi a .solid form wheu 
subjected to such a tomperutiu’e. Hence it has 
been concluded that the entire orb, vast as it is, 
is an aggregation of gases altogether void of 
any trace of liquid or solid .substance,' moreover, 
that the outside vi.siblc aurfeco of the sun lloivs 
like the surface of the sea, or rather like vapo,vouH 
masses of cloud and misty air. But we miu.t 
not suppose that this vaporous materi;il is of 
little weight throughout the whole substance of 
tbe .sun ; for in consequence of the sunts \'ast 
size, the pres.sure in the inward portions must 
be so great through the influence of attraction, 
that the internal hias,s is believed to be (.h'n.'M'i* 
tban water. A.ud as tbe late Professor Clerk 
Maxwell and others have shown that the visco.sity 
or tenacity of a gas increases fast with the rise 
of its temperature, it is ])o,s.sible that the vaporous 
matter of the sun’s interior would resist mution, 
like a mass of pitch or putty. 

When thinking about this enmvnous amount of 
heat, philosophers have naturally inquired whether 
it is being dissipated gradually, or Whether it i.s 
by some means suHtaiuod uiidiminished ; ami. if 
so su.stained, by what means. Tliere have luitil 
recently been i)ut forth two theoidc-.s on the 
matter ; hut ivceiitly a thii'd has been broafla'd 
by Dr Siemens, and it has appeared in liio. 
Nincicenth Oeviur]! under the title of ‘A Ki;w 
Theory of the Sun ’ — that i.s, as regards the 
sustentation of its light and heat. ‘ We will 
mention the old theories in their nataral or.l,:r. 
Pirst, all our everyday experience tear, lies us tha.t 
when combustion is taking pha.'O, the sub, ‘'.lances 
vdiich are giving out light and heat ain^ pariing 
with their matter, and caunug it to assume 
diflerent foians, as gas and a residuum of ashe.s. 
We see this in the burning of a piee.e of wood 
or coal, or even a piece of paper. 'Wo do not 
.say the sub&lauce is lost. If wo' could gatlier up 
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all. the prodiictH of the coinbtistion, -we ^sho^^kI 
find tliat they had not lost a particle of their 
'iveight, hut that the form of them was materi- 
ally'' changed. This, then, we conclude is the 
case with the sun. As we Im^e stated above, 
the enormous light and heat which is being 
continually thrown into space, proves that the 
sun is converting much of its siibstance iiito 
other form.s ; and unless the waste be supplied 
from some external source, the material of which 
the orb is composed cannot fail to be gradually 
diminishing ; though in the case of a hody of such 
large dimensions, it must be a long time before 
tbere is any perceptible diminution either of 
volume or heat. But the loss of heat is by some 
believed to be ^compensated by the diminution of 
volume. Professor Newcombe, of Yale College, 
United States, has come to the conclusion, that 
with the diminution of the mass, the heat aug- 
ments ; and that, by tlxis compensation, a shrinking | 
of the mass might go on for five millions of j*ears, j 
and that it would then he eight times as dense as it 
is now. And he concludes that the present con- I 
difcions of radiation of heat and light cannot have I 
gone on for more than ten millions of years, and , 
probably cannot support life on the earth as now 
for another ten miUions. This theory, then, does 
not profess to provide for an indefinite continu- 
ance of the sun’s present powers. And we may 
add, by the way, that even if we -are led to 
contemplate the ultimate extinction of light and 
heat in the sun, it is no more than appears to 
have happened in the moon, which appears to 
be a dailc and iirert mass, tbe rotation of wliicli 
has been perhaps stopped by some such tidal 
action as we know is at work upon our planet, 
and very slowly, but steadily, retarding our 
diurnal rotation. Tliat the moon does not rotate 
is manifest from the fact that it always presents 
the same face to the earth. The first theory, 
then, does not profess ^ to show that the sun’s 
waste is repaired from without. 

The second theory is, that the ■waste is repaired, 
both in volume and heat, by the continual impact 
or strildng of meteorites upon its surface. This 
theory is due to Dr Mayor of Heilhronn, and 
•was published in 1848. It was enthtisiasticaHy 
received by Sir William Thomson of Glasgow, 
one of the greate.st physicists of the day, and who 
is especially known for his successful researches in 
electricity. It is well known that if a hody when 
moving rapidly be suddenly stopped in its course, 
heat is the immediate result. We may see this 
exemplified when a bullet is fired against a stone 
'ivall ; the lead becomes heated. This theory 
supposes that the sun is being perpetually 
hammered like a ponderous anvil by falling 
meteors, and that its heat-energy is maintained 
as a lump of iron is kept hot by the vigorous 
blows of a blacksmith. Various calculations have 
also been made as to the amoimt of heat gene- 
rated by the impact of a small planet, or other 
mass, the weight of which can be computed. 
But surely -if there were falling continually on 
the sun such a mass of meteors as would repair 
the regular waste, the earth would meet -with 
a good deal more of such matter than it does 
in the periodical meteoric display m November 
and other occasions; and the orbit of the planet 
Mercury, which is the nearest know.u of the 
sun’s satellites, would exhibit some traces of this 
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powerful influence. We can therefore hardly 
attach much weight to this theory. 

We now come to the new theory started under 
the powerful name of Dr Siemens. It seems 
very probable that the theory has been suggested 
by observation of the regenerative gas furnace 
of which he and his brother, Herr F. Siemens, 
are the originators, wherein the surplus heat, 
which has not been at first utilised for work, 
is returned tlirough a central regenerative chamber 
to the gas and air about to be burned, before 
the waste products, with which it was previously 
associated, arc sent up the chimney. 

Dr Siemens starts with the foiloudng assump- 
tion, that aU the space between the planets, and 
even between the fixed stars, is filled with some- 
thing of a much more substantial character than 
imponderable ether. Many of our readers will 
know that the phenomena of light have been for 
many years explained by what is termed the 
undMatorj’- theory of light, which presnpposes 
the presence of a' very subtle fluid termed ether, 
pervading all space ; and that the vibrations of 
this ether produce all the plienomena of light, 
including the variety of colours in the rainbow, 
or as seen in a prism. But Dr Siemens’s new 
theory of the sun demands the presence of a much 
more substantial medium. We cannot here go 
tlirough all the considerations which have led him 
to Ms conclusions, but may briefly state that he 
considers that the materials thrown oft’ from the 
sun by its energetic action are through the presence 
of this gaseous medium ‘dissociated’ or resolved 
into elementary substances ; and when so resolved, 
burst into flame under tbe influence of the heat ; 
and are turned back into the compo’uncled state, 
as hydrogen is converted into water upon earth 
with the evolution of flame. Then he assumes 
that the matter so converted is acted upon by . 

the sun’s attraction, and redrawn into the mass 
of the sun by its enormous gra'ritating power. 

Our author is careful to guard his theory from 
being looked uiion as one mvolving the idea of 
‘perpetual motion;’ but it certainly presents 
an appearance of such a principle at first 
sight. 

We can but briefly discuss the great difficulties 
that beset the reception of this theory. In the 
first place, it is needful to prove that this gas, 
upon the existence of which the whole theory 
rests, has any existence at all. And there are ’ 

these two main objections to its presence. If this 
vapour he dense enough to arrest the heat-rays 
of the sun, and to convert them by ‘dissociation’ ^ 

into materials upon which the sun’s attractive 
power can have the ordinary influence of gravita- 
tion, then the flame, having the nature of a 
resisting medium, must have the effect of produc- 
ing a retardation of the planetary movements ; 
a resr-dt which, if it existed, would long since have 
been detected. And if it be not dense enough to 
produce this resistance, it is difficult to conceive 
that it can have sufficient coherence to enable 
it to arrest and deal with the heat emanations 
of the sun. Again, we observe in our own atmo- 
sphere that the smallest trace of watery vapour 
is sufficient to intercept the heat of the sun, and 
by formation of cloud, to shut the sun’s rays from 
the earth. Surely, therefore, if the whole of space 
is pervaded by a gas containing the least amount 
of vapour, the sun’s rays while passing through 
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that vapour for nearly ninety-three millions of 
miles v’onld be so intercepted that none of the 
effect of the sun’s heat which we now enjoy could 
bo Mt upon the surface of the earth. 

On the whole, then, we find it rtiore easy to 
accept the doctrine of the gradual dissipation of 
the solar heat through the immensity of space, 
and the progressive exhaustion of the sun as 
a central power of light and heat, than to adopt 
this new theory, even thoiigh i'>romulgated by 
so eminent a scientist as Dr Siemens. 


DOE H I M S E L F A L 0 N E. 

A TALE OP REVERSED IDENTITIES. 

CHAPTER HI. 

Eight weeks had come and gone since Frank 
Frobisher hoard the news of his good fortune 
from the lips of Mr Gimp. Eight weeks had 
come and gone since Dick Drummond’s assump- 
tion of his friend’s name and position, and the 
secret had not yet oozed out. To the world at 
large, including Mr Pehworth, Dick was the 
lucky Mr Frobisher who had dropped in for a 
fortune of eight thousand a year ; while Frank 
was Mr Frobisher’s secretary and humble friend. 
By this time they Avere settled at Waidands, a 
charmuig country-house among tlio Surrey hills, 
which kfr Askew had bought ready furnished a 
few months before his death, hut which he had 
not lived to inhabit. Thither too the Pehworths 
had been invited. 

, It was a lovely midsummer morning, and 
breakfast at Way lands was just over, w'hen 
Mr Pebworth sauntered across the lawn, his j 
arms laden with letters, newspapers, and pro- 1 
spectuses. The postbag had just arrived, and he 
' was anxious to secure a first glance at the Times. 
He selected a rustic seat ancl table that wore 
sheltered from the sun by the branches of a large 
elm, and there he sat down and jn’oceedcd to 
unfold his neivspaper. Scarcely had he skimmed 
the first lines of the money article, when a young 
lady in -white and rose colour, with a straw-hat, 
and a hook under her arm, came stepping out 
through the open French- windows of the break- 
fiist-rdom, and after pausing for a moment or 
two, put up her sunshade and walked slowly in 
the direction of Mr Pehworth. 

The lady in question was that gentleman’s only 
daughter, Miss Clunie Pehworth. She was a tall, 
thin young woman, the angularities of whose 
ligure not all the art of her dressmaker could 
effectually conceal. She had fluffy light flaxen 
hair, large prominent blue eyes, a well-shaped 
nose, and an excellent set of teeth, which she 
took every opportunity of displaying. The 
normal expression of her features when she was 
alone, or in the company of no one for whose 
opinion she cared, was one of querulous discontent 
and incipient ill-temper. You see, she W'as fivc- 
and-twenty, and had not yet found a suitable 
partner for life. Some one had once told her that 
she looked ‘arch’ when she smiled; the conse- 
quence was that she smiled a great deal, but her 
smiles rarely extended as far as her cold blue eyes. 
Miss Pehworth was not one of those foolish virgins 
%vho believe in simplicity of attire. It may bn 
that she knew her own deficiencies, and was aware 
that it ivould not suit her to play the part of the 
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Shcqihcrdess of the Plain. In any case, ('ven on 
this hot June morning her white dress, with its 
rose-coloured uiuler-.skirt, was bifrilliid and lie- 
furbclowed beyond anything to be found in llio 
Book of Fashions, of wliich she was an as^idaous 
student. Whatever was exaggerated in tliafc, 
became still more exaggerated when af'lopted by 
Miss Pebwortli. For the life of her, Clunie could 
not come down to breakfast without four or live, 
dress-lings cm her flugors ; but tlieu, as she liorself 
Avould have said, where’s the. use of having' a lot 
of jewellery if you don’t take every opportunity 
of showing it off ? 

Mr Pebworth, when at home, lived in the 
pleasant suburb of Bayswaier. Hi-s house was a 
highly-rented one in a semi-fashionable .'-(piare ; 
but it -was essential to Mr Pebworth’s sciiemes 
that he shmdd make a good appearance before tlie 
world; while it was not needfvd to tell everyone 
that a rich old general and his unmariiinl si^ier 
occupied the best rooms in the house, and thereby 
helped materially to lessen the expenses of the 
establishment. 

Mr Pchworth’.s oflicc^s were up au old-fushiom'd 
court in one of the busiu,st parts of the City, the 
.said ollices consisting of one large room divided 
by a glasa-and-mahogany partition into two small 
ones. There wove several other ofllce.s in the 
same huihling, a massive editice which dated hack 
to the period of William and Maiy, and had 
evidently at one time been the home of some 
notable City magnate. Among other legends 
inscribed on the broiid oaken door-jamb.s might 
be read this one : ‘ J\Ih Algernon I’icdwouth, 
General Agent, &c.’ 

Now, the phrase ‘General Agent, &;c.,’ is one 
capable of a somewhat wide a]iplicallon, as kl’r 
Pebworth when he adopted it was probably quite 
aware. What Mr Pi'bworth’s particular 'line of 
busine.ss might he, and from what .sources the bulk 
of his income was derived, were thing, s jirohably 
known to himself alone. It i.s quite certain that 
neither hi.s wife nor daughter had any fixed iileas 
on the subject. It was generally muler, stood that 
he was more or less mixed up with the promotion 
and launching of sundry joiut-.stoek comjtanie.s 
and speculative associations of greater or le,.ssf.‘r 
repute — not unfroquently the latter ; while those 
who were supposed to be be.st informed in such 
matters averred that he was merely a catspaw 
and go-between for certain big financiers, who 
did not always care to let their uumo,s go forth 
to the world until the golden eggs with whicli 
they strove to tempt llie public .sliuiild bo .success- 
fully hatched, there being sometime.^ a ri,sk that 
the eggs in question might turn out to he addled. 
Bo this as it may, Mr Iksbworth had hitho'to 
contrived, by hook or by crook, to keep hi.s head 
above watoi’, and the Bayswater establi.'.hmeut 
.showed Rs good a face to the, world as most of its 
neighbours. 

Elma Deeuc had been an inmate of her unchf.s 
house about six months Avhen we first imido her 
acquaintance. Proviou.sly to that time, she h;id 
been living w,lth some of her father’s relatives in 
Devonshire. 

It was essential to tlie due carrying out of 
Frank Frobisher’s scheme that he and his new- 
found relative, s should he brought into frccjiund', 
if not daily conta<d. There was only one mode 
by which this could be effected, and that was by 
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liaving them as guests at ‘Waylaricls. Fortunately, For a few moments they gazed into each other’s 
the rich old general and his sister were away m eyes. 

Scotland at this time, so that the pressing invi- ‘To please you, papa, I will try once more,’ 
tation, of which Driunmond in his assumed said Clunie at last ; ‘but I feel how useless it 
character was the mouthpiece, had met with a will he.’ 

ready response. Mr Pehworth found a convenient ‘ It is a foilorn-hope, I grant ; hut a forlorn-hope 
service of trains for running backwards and sometimes succeeds through sheer audacity.’ 
forwards between Waylands and the City as often ‘You have told me nothing yet about the 
as he might feel so inclined; Miss Pehworth fresh arrivals, Mr Dempsey "and Captain 
cherished certain matrimonial designs against her Dyson.’ 

rich cousin ; while Mrs Pehworth, though often ‘I can catalogue them for you in very few 
troubled inwardly when she called to mind that words. They are both rich, "both uniuanied ; 
her own hoirse was left in sole charge of a cook consequently, both eligible. Dempsey is border- 
and paiioui’-maid, both of whom doubtless had ing on sixty years of age; Dyson is about thirty, 
followers— however strenuously they might deny If Demp.sey were not a rich man, he wouid 
the soft impeachment — did not fail to derive a be a . travelling showman. His house in Essex 
genuine housewifely pleasure in arranging and is quite a menagerie. Talk natural history to 
putting in order her bachelor nephew’s new him. • Tell him that whenever you go to town, 
establishment. you never fail to spend a long day in the Zoo, 

Mr Dempsey and Captain. Doumes Dysoir, and tliat to you even the hippopotamus is a thing 
whose acquaintauee we shall make later on, were of beauty and a joy for ever.’ 
business friends of Mr Pehworth; and after a ‘ I won’t forget.’ 

I dinner at Simpson’s, at which Dick had been ‘ Dyson’s mania is for telling long-winded stories 
present one day when in town, had been invited about his adventures as a traveller. You must 
down to Waylands, on a hint thrown out by that profess to be deeply interested in his narratives, 

I astute individual. and accept them all as simple statements pf 

Having stated these necessary preliminaries, we fact. Do this, and you can hardly fail to win 
I will return to Miss Pehworth, who by this time had the heai-t of Captain Downes Dyson.’ 
seated herself on a rustic chair opposite her father. ‘ I understand, papa.’ 

‘Do you want to speak to me, q)apa?’ she asked. ‘Make one more effort with your cousin. If it 
‘I do want to speak to you,’ ans^vered Mr Ml, give him up for a time, and try your hand 
Pehworth, as he laid down his paper and removed on Dyson. He is younger, simpler, and w-ill be 
his eyeglasses. ‘ I want to know what progress more easily manipulated than Dempsey. It will 
you are making with your cousin.’ he time enough to try tlie latter Avhen you fail 

‘I am making no progress at all. I never wdth Dyson. ; My blessing will accompany your 
shall make any progress with him. I told yoxx efforts. — Hem 1 We are no longer alone.’ 
so a fortnight ago.’ Mr Pehwmfth was right. Quite a little group 

j ‘Then all your attractions are thrown axvay of people^ after standing for a few moments in 
I upon him — all your pretty coaxing ways are of the cool shade of the veranda, were now adven- 
I no avail 1 ’ turing across the snnlit lawn,_ First of all 

‘ Of no avail whatever. !Mr Frank Frobisher came our long-legged friend Dick Drummond, 
i might be made of mahogany, for any impression who w'as believed by all^ there to he their ho.st 
i I can make on him. I’ve tried him with half- Mr Fi’ank Fi’ohisher. Next to him came Mr 
' a-dozen things— wdth painting first of all. I got Dempsey and Captain Dyson, deep in conversation. 
Vasari’s Lives and a volume of Euskin, and was Last of all came Elina Deene with her sunny face 
for ever talking to him about chiaro-oscuro, back- and lithe gracefiil figure. 

grounds, foregrounds, middle distances, and mellow Our friend Richard no longer looked lilce the 
tones. At la^st Frank hurst out laughing in my same man w'hose acquaintance we made in Solio. 
face, called me a little goose, and said I didn’t His leonine locks had been shorn awaj’" till no 
know a bit wiiat I was tallting about.’ more wms left of them than w’ould have^ coin- 

‘ Very rude of him, to say the least.’ manded the critical approval of any military 

‘I’ve tried him with'' other things— racing, barber. For several days after the operation, 
hunting, shooting, poetry, landscape-gardening ; Dick averred that he felt quite light-headed, 
hut ali to no purpose. He listens to all I say, The mathematically straight line down the 
agrees with me in everything; hut all the time middle was a source of much trouble to him 
I feel that he is laughing at me. in his sleeve.’ every morning. His once ragged sandy mous- 

‘Any signs of a prior attachment?’ asked IMr tache had not been neglected, but had been 
Pehworth after a pause. trimmed and waxed and coaxed till it W'ould not 

‘ Not that I have been able to discover. He have done discredit to a captain of dragoons. His 
seems utterly indifferent to female society, and tlireadbare velveteen jacket, his baggy trousers, and 
to have no enthusisism about anything.’ his down-at-heel boots were as things that had 

‘ Has probably been jilted, and still feels the never been. The dark tw’-eed suit wmich he now 
smart.’ wore had been constructed by a West End artist ; 

‘ I have given np the case as hopeless.’ while his patent Shoes and snow^y gaiters instinc- 

‘ Wliy not make one more effort ? ’ tively carried the mind back to the pavements 

‘It would he qixite useless, papa.’ ■ of Piccadilly and Bond Street. In the matter oi 

‘One more effort, Clunie. Think how magni- collars, cuffs, and scarfs, Dick was elaborately got 
ficent wRl be the prize if you succeed ! Eight up, while it was a strange experience to him 
thousand a year!’ Then laying one hand to know that there was no laxmdress’s account 
earnestly on her arm, he added: ‘It worrld he in arrear, and that he might indulge in clean 
my salvation, girl, as wMl as yours.’ linen every day, w'ere he so minded. If he took 
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out of his iiocket once a day the gold chrono- 
meter which Eranlc liad made him a present, ol^ 
he took it out forty times. Only two months 
ago ha had rather despised a man who carried 
a watch. As for the splendid brilliant whicli 
iic wore on the thixd finger of his left hand, 
all that can he said is, that when one has^a 
nioiistachc, one generally twists it, or^tugs at it, 
or strokes it, as the case may be, udth the left 
hand. 

Mr Dempsey, who had been a great dandy once 
on a time, w'ould lain have persuaded the world 
that he had not yet forfeited all claim to the appel- 
lation, He was thin and tall, and remarkably 
upright for his years. It was whispered that he 
wore stays, but that was probably a ^calumny. 
Tfia complexion rwas of that tint which is usually 
associated with too free an indulgence in old port, 
lie wore a hrown curly wig, and his moustache 
and imperial were d3'ed to match. He wore his 
iiat jauntily on one side, after the fashion of 
days gone by. Tliis June morning he had on a 
long blue frock-coat, a white vest, fancy troirscrs, 
and patent boots with sttvips, not forgetting a 
moss rosebud and a sprig of maidenhair fern in 
his button-hole. Wlien be sat down, be sat 
down wit!) deliberation ; and wbeu he got np, 
be got up with deliberation. Either his clothes 
fitted liim too well, or he was slightly stiff in the 
joints. 

Captain Downes Dyson was a little innocent- 
looking, fair-complexioned man, with a small 
fluffy 'moustache, weak eyes, a thin, piping voice, 
and an eyeglass which was a perpetual soiu’cc 
of trouble to him. He was dressed quietly and 
like a gentleman. 

Dick came to a stand in the middle of the la^vn 
and drew forth his chronometer. ‘ Eemember, 

. ladies and gentlemen,’ he called out with an air 
of authority, ‘ that the drag will be round in two 
hours from now. Yivat Regina ! ’ 

; ‘ What place are wo going to visit to-day?’ asked 

j Dyson, 

i ‘ The ruins of Eelfont Abbey,’ ansu’cred Dick. 

‘ Ruins again — always ruins,’ muttered Mr 
Dempsey discontentedly. ‘I can’t see what there 
is to interest anybody in a heap of old stones.’ 

Miss Decne overheard the remark. ‘A sad 
state of things when one ruin has no respect for 
another,’ she whispered mischievously to Dick. 

Denip.=e.y and Dyson had bronglit tlieir news- 
papers and letters with them, and they now sat 
down at the stune table with Pebworth, who was 
deep again in the Times. Clunie had moved away 
to a seat on the opposite side of the lawn, and 
there Ehua joined her. Dick had found a garden- 
chair for himself somewhat in the background. 
Here he sat down, and leaning back, tilted Jiis hat 
over_ has eyes, stuck liis thumbs into the armholes 
of his waistcoat, and — cigar in month — went off 
into a brown-study, 

‘ Time seems of no value in the coxintry,’ 
remarked Mr Pebworth in a casual sort of way. 

. ‘Past ten o’clock, and break hist only just over. 
A clear loss of two lionrs per diem.’ 

‘You can easily make np for it by sitting up 
^0 hours later at night,’ responded the little 
Captam, who was addicted to post-prandial 
billiards, 

‘Por my part, y[ think breakfiist a mistake 
altogether,’ said Dempsey. ‘Why not follow the 


example of the great carnivora, and fecil once in 
twenty-four hours ? ’ - 

‘ First catching your food, and then killing it,’ 
interpolated Pcbw'ortii. 

‘And afterwards eaLing it uncooked,’ piped 
Dyson. ‘ It w-ouhl save somctliiiig in coats and 
servants.’ 

‘Another mining catastrophe — another huudniil 
or so of willows and orphans throum on, the \voi.‘!il,'' 
remaikcd Pebworth a minute later. Demiiai^y 
was waiting with ill-concealed impatienco till iie- 
should have done with the Times. Cortaiidy 
I-’eb worth, was keeping it an unco.Tiseionabh': 
time. 

‘Why don’t those mining -fellows insure tlieir 
lives?’ asked Dyson. 

‘As a director of one of the largest insuiunce 
comp<anies, I echo the question : Whiy don’t the.y 
insure their lives ? ’ This from Dcmp.scy. 

‘To subscribe to any fund fnr the benefit of 
their Avido-ws and orphans is an encouragement 
of wilful improv u lence,’ .resumed Pebworth. ‘ Tliey 
Avou’t get a penny of my money.’ 

‘ Nor of mine,’ asseverated .liempsey.- 

‘ Nor of mine,’ echoed the Captain. 


GUARDING THE QUEEN. 

The many political assassinations that have taken 
place of late yeans have thiwvn upon the police 
of all countries an immense amount of dilUcult 
and delicate Avork in guarding monarchs, princes, 
and ministers. In England Ave have hcctmie 
familiarised Avith the idea that our leading states- 
men must be escorted by detectives Avlicrever they 
go ; and popular as the Queen is, we knoAV that 
elaborate precautions are taken to protect her 
every time she appears in public. 

FeAv, lioAveAmi’, can be aware of hoAv much 
anxiety, actiA'iiy, trouble, and consequent ex- 
pense, arc involved in tliat Avovd ‘protecting.’ 
Looking only at the peciiniary side of the ques- 
tion, the fine which a madman or fanatic iniUcts 
upon a country Avhon he attempts, even Avithout 
success, to take the life of a ruler, is considerable. 
The services of detectives have to be paid for; 
and to do their work properly, these officials must 
not be stinted of money for telegrams, raihv'ay 
and cab fares, and casual expenses. Sometimes 
they have to assume disguises, and to pay lieaAuly 
for_ secret information as to^ alleged criminiil 
designs ; and though this information is often 
worthless, the .police cannot afl’ord to disregard 
any item of inteRigence bearing upon the saf'.ty 
of the great personages Avhom they haA^e to .gna.rd. 
Thus, the contents of cAmry letter scut, Arlietlier 
Jinoiiymously or not, to Scotland Yanl are care- 
fully considered. The luischiev’-ous simpletons 
who concoct untruthful letters for fun, und the 
foolish bitsybodies avUo Avrite to disclose ‘ suspicious 
circumstances’ that have come under their notice, 
may all rest satisfied that they cause AAmny and. 
Ava.ste of valuable time, if nothing Avorse. As the 
police have sometimes received Avarnings of givat 
importance through unsigned missives bearing no 
gnarantee of good faith, they make it a rule to 
investigate all facts not palpably absurd Avdiieh, 
are revealed to them ; and Uonbt'less liy so ih.)I.ng 
they have often heen enabled to preA-ent crimes. 
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Many au intending criminal must liave been 
balked, ill Ids sdicmes by tlie timely discovery 
that Ilia movements mere being watebed. 

To guard a royal residence — that is, to keep an 
eye on suspicious cliaracters mlio may prowl about 
it, or seek admittance — requires vigilance, but is 
easy' work compared wdtli tlie task of protecting 
tne sovereign wdicn she appears in public. Every 
time tlie Queen leaves one of ber residences, even 
for an al'ternoon drive, tlie event is notified some 
liours beforehand to the police by the equerry 
on duty, v/bo anuounces lybat itinerary Her 
Majesty ivill probably follow. At certain points 
all along the route, policemen have to be stationed, 
raid detectives are -placed at all the spots where 
the royal carriages are likely to stop. Eound 
Balmoral and Osborne, the roads can be watebed 
without difficulty ; but not so round Windsor 
Oastle and Euckiugbam Palace. Wherever crowds 
can congregate, the difficulties of the police are 
multiplied. A special superintendent is deputed 
on ordinary occasions to patrol the line of the 
royal progress ; but wdien there is a state pageant, 
this duty is performed by the Chief Commissioner 
in person. He has to see that not only the 
policemen in uniform, but the detectives-— un.sus- 
pected by the crowds among whom they stand — 
are all at their posts. A regular code of private 
signals exists by which a detective can make his 
presence knoivn to his chiefs, and receive short 
instructions from them, without exciting the 
attention of hy’^standers. 

The wdiole detective force of Scotland Yard, 
however, would be insufficient to keep proper 
BurveiUaiice over miles of streets, as, for instance, 
when the Queen w'ent to open Eppiiig Eorest ; so, 
on such occasions as these, hundreds of policemen 
‘off duty’ are pressed into special seindce, and 
turn out in plain clothes. Then, again, there 
are men who, in consideration of havhig good 
places from which to view the procession, act as 
amateur detectives. Every detective and police- 
man has a few personal friends who will gladly 
un.dertake a duty of this kind, and very often 
women are among the number. Their instructions 
are invariably to keep their eyes and ears open ; 
and not to cheer when the procession passes. In 
this, English detectives differ from those of foreign 
countries, who are frequently enjoined to stai'f 
the cheering among the crowds ; but the autho- 
rities of Scotland Yard harn discovered that a 
. detective who is bawling with all his might 
becomes useless for purposes of espionage. It is 
I precisely when the cheering is lorrdest that danger 
I is most to he appreliended, for the noise and the 
! swaying of a multitude excite the nerves of the 
lunatic or criminal wdio is bent on mischief ; 

I therefore the police -who are watching the crowM 
in its moment of greatest enthusiasm should 
remain perfectly cool. 

They have also to protect the sovereign against 
otliers besides the evilly disposed, for thein are 
always people who 'vant to thrust petitions or 
bouquets into the Queen’s carriage, or else to 
shake hands ’svith Her Mtajesty. Happily, these 
eccentric individuals generally betray their pur- 
pose by their restlessness. The man with a 
lietition keeps feeding his pocket, to assure him- 
self tliat the precious thing is safe ; and as the 
royal carnages approach, he half draws out the; 
paper; hut by this time a detective has observed 


his movements, and a strong hand laid sucld'-idy | 
upon his arm paralyses him at the oppoitiuie 1 
moment, I 

It is often lucky for would-be petitioners that i 
they should be pulled hack before they can accom- i 
plish their juirpose ; for if that pm'po.se -were j 
misunderstood by a loyal mob, they might exjtose i 
themselves to some very rough haiullmg. The j 
Queen is indeed very -well guarded by the afiec- ! 
tion of her subjects, and, generally speaking, she j 
has rather to i'ear annoyances from silly people j 
than crhninal attempts from vicious ones. This ; 
sho^vs what terribly difficult ^vol■k the police of 
some foreign countries must have to perform in , 
guarding sovereigns who are unpopu'Jai’. Occa- 
sionally, the English police have a taste of this , 
work, W'Jien .some of these unpopular potentates ; 
visit this country and have to be "guarded against j 
subjects of their own living here in exile. Wlien i 
Napoleon III. visited England in 1855, the govern- j 
ment of the clay .‘sufibreU agonies of anxiety lest j 
harm should befall him ; and these alarms" were 1 
renewed in 1874, when the late Czar Alexander ' 

II, came to London. On Loth of these occa- j 
sions, money wus poured out lOce water to insure ! 
a proper protection of the illustrious guests ; and ; 
the police did their work so well, that although | 
there were serious reasons for believing that j 
malevolent refugees u’ere brewing mischiet^ both , 
Emperors left the country without having hoiird , 
so much as a rude word. Tlie police, ho’.vever, 1 
may ho pardoned for having felt the most pleasur- i 
able relief when the visi ts of these much threat- i 
enecl monarchs came to an end. When the i 
Chief Commissioner, Sir Eichard Majuie, received j 
the telegram announcing that Napoleon III. had ■ 
safely lauded in France, he remarked with quiet ! 
satisfaction : ‘Now I shall be able to get a good , 
night’s rest.’ I 

Many of the difficulties of the police in guard- 
ing royal personages come from these illustrious 
persons themselves. Princes who are brave do 
not like to have their foot-steps dogged in private 
life ; and will sometimes grorv "impatient and ; 
angry when they find out that they have been . 
AV'atched for their o^vn good. They have to be 
watched, nevertheless, whether they like it or ^ 
not. It would never do for a royal Prince to lie . 
kidnapped and detained as a hostage by political i 
or other desperadoes ; and so care is taken that j 
wherever a royal Prince may go, he shall always i 
have his invisible escort of police. The Prince i 
of Wales is guarded nearly as vigilantly as tlie i 
Queen. If he travels by rail, surveillance is kept j 
by the police all do-wn the line ; if his Eoyal 
liighness hunts, rides, drives, or takes a stroll 
on foot tlirough any part of the West End, a 
detective is sure to be close at hand. So it is 
with other members of the royal family in these 
agitated times ; and irksome as the supervision 
must be, it has to be submitted to with good 
grace because of its absolute necessity. The 
police, however, are sadly worried at times by 
those foi’eign Pi'inces who come to visit our 
own royal lamily, and who dcliglit in slixiping 
out of palaces for rambles through the streets 
without giving any notice of their intentions. 
Some ' detective or other is always held respon- 
sible by his chiefs, and severely reprimanded 
wW such a thing hapjiens ; for the jiolice 
force oil guard at the palaces is sujiposed to be 
— — ' ' ■ - -- - - ■ ■ — — .:CLi. , 
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^ ia a condition to pronde for all contingencies 
i of the sort. 

1 It will he seen from all this that the office of 
I court detective is by no means a sinecure ; and 
! one may add that it is of all posts tiuit in which 
faithful, zealous, efficient service obtains the least 
honour auid reward. Not that royal persons are 
ungrateful to those ndio guard tliein properly ; 
hut because the men who guard best are naturally 
those who make the least fuss. ' It is the duty 
of a court detective not only to shield Princes 
from danger, hut to conceal from them, so far 
as possible, that they have been in danger. Thus 
a man whose sagacity and diligence may over and 
over again have saved Princes from annoyance 
or hurt, will often be less appreciated than the 
more demonstrative servant Avho, perhaps once in 
his life, has had tlie good luck to arrest the arm 
■ of an assassin after — ^not before — the p>istol was 
fired. 

HOW WE FORMED OUR VILLAGE 
LIBRARY. 

The small Scotti.sh fishing-village which we .shall 
meanwhile call Dalhin, is fourteen miles from the 
nearest railway station. The population ivithin 
a I'adius of two miles from the village is only 
seven hundred souls. To try to e,?tablish a public 
circulating library in such a place might seem 
Quixotic ; hut a library has been established, 
and more than that, is successful. For the honefit 
of those situated in country districts, and too far 
from any public library to benefit by it, wc pro- 
pose to tell how the Dalhin public library w'as 
established and is conducted. 

In the autumn of 1878, a few young men of the 
place met and talked of what they were to do 
during the coming winter. Both the Temperance 
Society and the Debating Club had become ctefnnet, 
and there was no hope of reviving them. Even 
if they were revived, they would form an attrac- 
tion for but a few people, and for only one night 
in the week. These ymung men '"had heard 
much of the good derived from libraries in 
other place, s, and they accordingly agreed that the 
best thing they could do was to establish one in 
Dalbin. But where were the neces.sary funds 
to come from^ It was hopeless to think that the 
Free Libraries’ Act would he adopted in the 
parish. In the first place, therefore, they postecl 
hills, intimating that a public meeting of all 
interested would be held in the schoolroom, to 
consider how a public library could best be estab- 
lished, On the night appointed, twelve young 
men met, agreed that a library was necessary, 
appointed a Library Committee and Secretary, 
and gave their own siihscriptions, amounting to 
three pounds. Four of the Committee were ap- 
pointed to collect subscriptions from the inhabi- 
tants of the district j and in a month they returned 
mth eight pounds as the result of their efforts. 
The Secretary wrote to several Dalhin young men 
who were prospering in larger towns elsewhere, 
and by return of post received three pounds. 

^ It was now the beginning of December ; and 
m order to raise an additional sum of money, 
they resolved to hold a concert on New-year’s Eve. 
The night of the concert, however, chanced to be 


a stormy one, and the net gain amounted to only 
two pounds. 

The treasurer had now in. Ins hands a little 
over sixteen pounds — a small sum to begin a 
public library with ; but it was rti.suh’ed to make 
the trial. And here a new and nncxpe.e.tcd dllli- 
culty arose. It was all along thought that as 
there were two small imused classrooms in con- 
nection with the Dalbin Public School, there 
would he no difficulty in obtaining the use of one 
of these for a library. But when this was asked 
for, the School-hoard said that they had no power 
to grant any of the schoolrooms ibr sncdi a pur- 
pose ; and as no other conveniently situated room 
could be found in Dalbin, the Committee were 
for a time in a fix. In order to get out of the 
difficulty, it was resolved that the memlums of the 
Library Committee should call on tlie School- 
hoard members as well as on the more in^lue^Llial 
ratepa.yers, and explain that the library would 
not intrude on school work or space. _ The con.se- 
queiice was that the former resolution of the 
School-hoard %vas rescinded, and the school offered 
to the Committee on the following coudition.s ; 

(1) That the teacher had no ohjectious, and would 
take charge of the library ; (2) that the library 
trustees should he responsible .for any diuniigc 
done to the school buildings ; and (3) that tho 
library trustees should insure the building against 
fire. 

The teacher having no objections, not only 
acquiesced in what the Board had done, but also 
willingly took charge of the library, and has since 
continued to ho librarian and treasurer. The 
other conditions were also complied with by tho 
Committee. 

Such wcire the delays arising from these and 
other causes, that it was nearly midsummer before 
all the conditions were ratifiecK 

The next step was to buy hooks. Each of tho 
members suggested such books as he thouglit 
would he popular ; and the li.st w’-as then .sent to 
Edinburgh, a friend there being asked to try and 
purchase them second-hand ; and so woll was 
the money invested, that for fourteen pounds they 
received a parcel containing no fewer tiian one 
hundred and seven well-hound standard volumes, 
which were duly stamped and numbered. 

At the beginning of the winter of 1870-80, it 
was resolved that the library should be opened 
to the public forthwith, Tlie regulations were 
feiv and simple, and copies of them, with a list of 
tho .subscribers, were ordered to be hung on the 
wall. These rule.s arc— (1) The library is open 
on Tuesday evenings from eight to nine o’clock ; 

(2) the subscription foe is .sixpence per ({uarter, 
payable in advance ; (3) no hook can lie kc]jt 
more than a month by any one reader; and (4) 
any one damaging or failing to return a hook 
is responsible for the .same. 

It was expected that about ten volumcvs would 
be taken out nightly ; but all were pleasantly .sur- 
prised to find that on the first night no fewer 
than twenty-six came for hook.s ; and on the. 
lowing Tuesday no fewer than thirty-four caim*. 
It was evident tliat if such a drain continued, there', 
would soon he few hooks, if any, for the subscri- 
bers to choose from. The Comni'iltee therefoi'e sot 
themselves again to woik to supply the dwnand 
thus unexpectedly made on. them. To Login with, 
they redoubled their own siihscriptions, and 
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eaxly in Mavcli, liold a concert, wliicTi realised 
five pounds. Tlie member of parliament for tlie 
county gave five pounds ; tlie gentleman wlio bad 
tbe simoting of Dalbin, five pounds ; and tbe 
proprietor of Dalbin, four guineas. In this way, 
in less than tliree niontbs, one hundred and 
ninety new volumes were added. ‘Nothing 
succeeds like, success,’ and those who at firfst looked 
askance at tlie movement, now subscribed, and 
became readers. 

In clue time the annual Report was issued, 
which showed that for the year 1879-80 the 
income amounted to twenty-seven pounds ; that 
two hundred and seventy new volumes had been 
added ; that there were as many as sixty-four 
subscribers ; and that eight hundred and fifteen 
volumes, or sixteen per week, had been taken out. 
This in Dalbin meant a great deal of reading, as 
there is seldom more than one who subscribes out 
of a family, and doubtless each member who 
wishes has the reading of the hook before it is 
returned. 

Another annual Report has since been issued, 
which shows that the income for the second year 
had been nineteen pounds ; that two hundred and 
four new volumes were added ; that the number 
of readers was fifty, and the number of volumes 
taken out eight hundred and eleven. The falling 
off in ‘books taken but’ is attributable to the 
fact, that there was a well-attended singing class 
carried on for four nights per week during the 
winter. The deficiency of income also was antici- 
pated, as those interested who gave a donation 
once were scarcely expected to do so again. 

Two new experiments have been tried during 
the year, namely, the lending of books to the 
school-children at one penny per charter, and 
the addition of a few of the monthly magazines. 
The school-children get hooks out on the ’"Friday 
afternoons, and during one year they have thus 
taken out three hundred and thirteen _ volumes, 
of which they were able to tell something when 
they returned them. 

Now that the library has had a fair start, it is 
calculated tluit there will be a surplus of two 
pounds per annum, independently of any dona- 
tions which may be received from friends. This 
sum i.s spent in purchasing hooks, .so that tlie 
library is continually though slowly growing. 
Moreover, so strong has the desire of reading 
become in a few of those who were the most 
regular readers, that, seeing they could not gratify 
j themselves at Dalbin they had clubbed together, 
I and now get monthly parcels of hooks from 
I lending libiuries in the larger towns. 


STRANGE, BUT TRUE. 

Isr a very entertaining work entitled Bandotn 
Shots hj a Tiifieman, written by the late Captain 
Kincaid of the old 95th Regiment — then the 
Rifle Brigade— there is a story told which at 
my first perusal appeared to possess many of 
the qualities contained in those amusing fictions 
narrated by Baron Miinchhausen. Later, how- 
evtu, on becoming better acquainted with the 
author, I felt convinced he had been detailing 
i facts; and of this I received unexpected proof 
j in after-life. I regret I have not Captain 


Kincaid’s work at hand • but, to the be-st of my 
recollection, the author’s story ran somewhat as j 
follows. ! 

In one of the many actions in which our troops | 
were engaged under Welliiigton during the Pen- ; 
insular War, an officer had one of the large i 
mnscles of his neck which support the head 
severed by a Frenchman’s bullet. The wound 
soon healed, and the injured officer suffered from 
it little inconvenience beyond that of having to 
carry his head rather drooping to the one side. 

At the battle of Waterloo this officer wa.s also | 
present, and was again wounded in tbe neck by 
a bullet, which, strange to say, cut through the I 
opposite muscle of his neck supporting his head ; ■ 
and thus the second rectified the mischief done 
by the first bullet ; and, as a matter of fact, the 
officer’s head was set straight upon his shoulders. 
When writing the above story, Captain Kincaid 
was aijparentiy fully aware of its improbable 
nature ; and injustice to himself, adds : ‘I would 
not have dared to repeat this story, were not 
the woupded officer alive at the tixne of my 
writing, and ready to corroborate the same.’ 
Captain Kincaid then proceeds to give the 
officer’s name, together witli that of his residence ; 
both of which I at present forget, but which, are 
to he found in Bandom Shots. 

I may here say that I was not in the habit of 
repeating the above story ; for although I felt 
perfect faith in Captain Kincaid’s veracity, I 
could not hut fear there might be those who 
would doubt my own. It happened, however, 
in the year 1847 that I, when quartered at 
Sheffield, attended a yeomanry dinner, duiing 
the course of which the conversation turned upon 
the subject of remarkable wounds ; and on tliis 
occasion I was tempted to add Captain Kincaid’s 
I story to others almost equally startling. As I 
had expected, I noticed that the story was received 
with incredulous smiles, the further development 
of which politeness alone prevented, I could not 
follow Captain .Kincaid’s example, and give the 
name of the wounded officer, nor the place of his 
residence ; I had forgotten both ; and I felt 
myself ra|)idly siidcing in the esteem of the com- 
pany, when, to my surprise and delight, one of 
the yeomanry officers present— a gentleman almost 
a perfect stranger to me, hut well known to the 
rest of the company-^remarked in a distinct voice 
across the table; ‘You have told that story very 
well, sir. There is, however, one lact of importance 
you have omitted to mention, namely, that in 
consequence of both the muscles of the neck 
having been injured, the head of the gentleman, 
although straight, has very much sunk on to his 
shoulders. He is a friend of mine, and well 
known to others in this neighbourhood, and at 
present resides wdthin ten miles of this towm.’ 
The yeomanry officer then repeated the name 
and re.sidence of the wounded officer, thus cor- 
roborating Captain Kincaid. 

The second story I wish to relate is as folio w's. 
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On first joining my regiment in tlie Bombjiy 
Presifienry, I was, "like most young men, very 
desirous of an opportunity of Imnting large game ; 
and in order tliat I mi girt not behave myself like 
atliorongk ‘griff’ on my first interview with the 
denizens" of the Indian jungles, I proceeded to 
.study all works treating on the subject of sMJcaar 
which came in my way. Amongst others, I be- 
came much interested in a book -written by Ma.jor 
Forbes, then of the 78th Highlanders, and which 
was styled Ten Years' Residence in Ceylon. At the 
time to -ft^hich I refer, my regiment was hrigmled 
with the Ro.ss-shire Buffs, and I was not unfre- 
quently brought into contact with Major Forbes 
both at the mess-table and on duty. I soon learned 
to esteem this oflicer both as an excellent .soldier 
and as a fine specimen of the Scottish gentleman, 
one who rmder no circumstances would wilfully 
utter or propagate an untruth. In the book 
above referred to, hfajor Forbes gives a plea- 
santly wu’itten description of many parts of the 
islanil of Ceylon, interlarded occasionally with in- 
teresting anecdotes connected Avith the pursuit of 
lai’ge game. Amongst other stories, the author 
details one which, had I not been personally 
acquainted with Major Forbes, I should in all , 
probability ha^m soon forgotten, or remembered 
only as one of those fictions so frequently nairated 
in order to impart a racinoss to an otlierwdse dull 
hook. 

The story as given by Major Forbes ran, to 
the best of my recollection, much as follows. An 
ofiOLoer belonging to one of the regiments then 
stationed in Ceylon, had -vsnth him, when on an 
excursion hunting wild elephants, an old-fashioned 
gun of the pattern in vogue 
ore the introdixction of the patent breech. ‘To 
this old-fashioned fowding-piece, there Avas no 
breech block, but the near part of the barrel 
was secured by a tongue of iron, which overlapped, 
and which was screwed in to the upper fiice 
of the stock. On the present occasion, this old- 
fashioned weapon, on being fired, burst, and a 
large portion of tbe iron which formed the breech, 

■ together with the tongue and screw -which con- 
nected the barrel to the stock, was forcibly 
driven ^into his head. Major Forbes adds that 
'this officer, badly Avounded as ho Avas, .survived 
ten years, and lived Avith this lump of iron in 
Ms head Avithont suffering any serious incon- 
venience ; and that he afterwards died from the 
effects of fever. Thus far from Major Forbes’s 
book. 

In the year 1849, it happened that in company 
Avith a brother-oflicer, and under the guidance of 
one of the senior medical officers at Fort Pitt, 

[ 1 Avai5 inspecting the Museum connected with that 
Hospital, Suddenly, my eyes lighted on an 
object of which I had not been thiidcing for many 
years, but which I at once recognised as the 
breech of the old gun so accurately described by 
the author of Ten Ycar^ Residence in Ceylon. In 
order that there might be no mistake, I inquired 
of the doctor Avhether he could tell me what the 
object was, and further whether he kncAv anything 
■ of the history connected Avith it. ‘That,’ said he, 

‘ is the model of the breech of a gun, the original 
of which was cut out from the head of a deceased 
officer in Oeylon, after it had been imbedded in 
it during ten years of Ms life.’ Here was cor- 
roboration number one of Major Forbes’s story. 

::: 


A few years later, I liappened to be strolling 
on the parade-ground at Laliorc, and in. company 
Avith tiie surgeon of the 96tli llegiment, I wa.s cou- 
v-ersing on the subject of the Avonderful recovery 
made from gunsbot and other Avounds, _ Remem- 
bering that my companion had. served for a con- 
siderable time in Ceylon, I impdred Avhether ho 
had ever heard of the extraordimu'y case mentioned 
Ijy Major Forhe.'^, of an officer living for ton ycar.s 
Avith the breech of a gun lodged in his head, 

: To ray astonishment, he replied : ‘Not only have 
' I heard of the case, but I Avas, moreinur, at the 
time A^ery much concerned AAntli it. I hajipeneci 
■to he,’ he continued, ‘in the immediate neighbour- 
hood when the occurrence took -place ; and the 
Avounded man Avas brought to me first for medical 
adAT.ce and treatment. I at once recommended that 
the block of iron should he cut out j but as at 
that time I Avas a young a,gsistant-surgeon, the 
officer hesitated to accept luy adA'ice, and requestc<l 
he might ho taken in to tlie ncare.st station, 
there to .see and consult Avith the surgeon of his 
OAvn regiment. This surgeon Avas rather behind 
the ago in the science of ope.rations, and pro- 
nounced it as his opinion that there Avas less 
danger to be apprehended in permitting the ir(.in 
to remain in the Avounded .man’s hiaxd than in 
the making any attempt to extract it,’ My friend 
the surgeon o‘f the [ffith Avent on to say ; ‘ I 
remained in Ceylon for many years after this 
accident, and I may say Avatchccl the result. The 
Avounded o.fficer continued to enjoy very fair 
health, and to perform duty AA'ith Ids regiment 
for upAAurds of ten years, 

‘His death occurred in the following manner. 
An oificer belonging to the same regiment Avas 
about to proceed to England on sick-leave, in 
fact suffering from a disease of the lungs. On. 
the eve of the day of his departure, this o-tlicer 
found Idmself at a late hour at the mess-table 
in company AAith tlie man Avho had sur-vived 
for so many years the accident occasioned by 
the bursting of his gun. These tAvo Avero tho 
only occupants of the moss-table, and had, there 
is little doubt, imbibed more Avine than Avas 
good for them. SonichoAv, in drinking parting 
bumpers, they lapsed fro.m the maudlin into the 
quaiTelsomc state, and began tbe one to twit 
the other Avith his infirmities. At last he of 
the Aveak lungs being stnng by some remark 
from his companion regarding the delicacy of his 
chest, backed bimself to .shout the louder and 
the longer of the two. This challenge aau.s 
accepted. The contest had, lioweA’-er, not long 
continued, AAdien, Avith a hand pressed to his 
tcmrples, tho man Avith tho Avound in hi.s head 
rose up from the table and .staggered off to h.lH 
quarters. That night he became very ill ; and 
ill three days tho luaii aa'Iio had for the last ieu 
ycaiAs of his life carried a lump of iron iu liis 
head alnio.st Avith impunity, siiccumbed 1o tin. 
attack of brain -fever. After de.ath, his head was 
opened ; and it Avas then divseovured tli;it this 
lump of iron had been sloAvly but .surely Avork- 
ing its Avay toAvarJs the brain, from Avliieh is 
bad latterly only been separated by a thin skin 
or memhrano. In his insane exertions tn c.oni- 
pete in noise with his a\ i ak-cheslcd (omjiaiiluii 
on the night mentioned, he had ruptured this 
membrane. The iron coming into ecuiLact and 
pressing upon tho brain, had produced brain- 
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fevei'j from ■wlur'h. tliG imfortunate man. died 
ivitMu. three days.’ . | 

Here my friend concluded his narrative, and ; 
completed a full corroboration of Major Forbes’s 
story.. 

T.HE HUMOURS OF EXAMINATIONS. 

As a rule, examinations are not regarded by the 
outside ■world as occasions on which a display of 
humour may be expected. But if exceptions 
prove the rule, then may examinations claim to 
afford a very rich fund of ludicrous incidents. 
There are naturally varied circumstances in ex- 
aminations which call forth the wit of the candi- 
date. The humour varies, in fact, with the par- 
ticular person who is being examined, and what 
is the topic of conversation between examiner 
and candidate. There is to he distingmshed 
a medical as well as a legal humour ; and con- 
spicuous amongst the occasions which afford 
opportunity for the display of the ludicrous, are 
those examinations which, dignified by the name 
of ‘general knowledge’ trials, afford a very wide 
and rich field for the ingenuity of candidates. 

A thought may suggest itself to readers who 
reflect upon the subject of examination-bumoxu’, 
that ' of all circumstance,s, tbe position of a 
candidate at an examination table is tlie least 
likely situation to evoke a sen,so of tbe 
humorous. The racking of the brain to find 
an answer to an oral question, tli.e know- 
ledge that the examiner is waiting with a fixity 
of gaze for one’s reply and the desperation -with 
which at last tlie candidate may rise to the occa- 
sion, form a series of circumstances, out of which 
a joke might be regarded as least likely to arise. 
But it is tKis very desperation which is irexxuently 
the natural parent of the wittici.sm. The candi- 
date makes up ’his mind to say or write some- 
thing, and that something, as often as not, is, in 
an innocent moment of inspiration, a joke. 

One of the frequent causes of Imniour at ex- 
aminations is of cotu'se the ignorance of candidates. 
A person was once asked to answer the question, 
‘Who was Esau?’ His reply was highly char- 
acteristic. ‘Esau,’ said he, ‘was a man who 
wrote fables, and who sold the copyright to a 
ipuhlisher for a bottle of potash ! The con- 
fusion of ‘Esau’ and ‘Bisop,’ of ‘co]Dyright’ and 
birthright,’ of ‘pottage’ and ‘potash,’ is an ex- 
ample of humour of by no means an unusual 
class. Another student was asked to give some 
account of W olsey. His reply was unique. 
|Wolsey was a famous General who fought 
in the Crimean War, and who, after being 
deciqntated several times, said to Cromwell : “ Ah, 
if I had only served you as you baAm served me, 

I woidd not have "been deserted in my old 
rngel”’ 

In an examination de.stined to test tbe general 
knowledge of yoimg lads about to enter the ranks 
of professional student-life, a series of questions 
was xu'it as_ tests of the reading of the candidates. 
The folloAving were some of the rejplies obtained 
‘from the aspiring youths. ‘What was the Star 
Cliamljer?’ Answer: ‘An astronomer’s room!’— 
‘What was meant by the “Year of Jubilee?”’ 
Answer : ‘ Leap-year.’ — ‘ What Avas the “ Bronze 


Age? ’ Answer : ‘When the new peanies became 
current coin of tbe realm.’— ‘ IVluit are the 
“Letters of Junius?”’ AnsAA'er: ‘Letters AAmtten 
ill the month of June.’ — ‘What is the Age of 
Reason ? ’ AnsAv'er : ‘ The time that has elap.sed 
since the penson of that name Avas bom ! ’ 

The replies gmen to questions of a scientific 
nature are often of a remarkabh’' curious, nut to 
say extraordinary kind, and appear frequently to 
re-sult from a Avant of appreciation of the exact 
meaning of the teaching. We know, for exanqAle, 
of a student in a popular class of physiology, Avho 
on being asked to describe the bones of the arm, 
i stated in the course of his reply that the bone of 
■ the uj)per arm (named Imments in anatomy) ‘AA'as 
called the hmiorous, and that it received its namo 
because it AA'as known as the “ funny hone.” ’ The 
Latin name of the bone bad eA’idently become 
confused in the student’s mind AAUth the^ poioular 
name gmen to the elhoAV, the nerve o'f wliich 
on being violently struck, say, against a piece of 
furnitime, gives rise to the well-knoAvn sensation of 
‘pins and needles ’ in the arm and hand. Another 
ansAver given in an anatomy class is worth record- 
ing. The teacher had described tbe tarsus or 
ankle-bones — tbe scientific name of course being 
simply tlie Latin equivalent for the ankle. No 
such philological idea had troubled at least the 
student Avho replied to a question concerning the 
ankle, ‘That it AA'as called the tarsus because 
>St Paul had Avalked upon it, to the city of that 
name ! ’ Still more ludicrous was tbe confusion of 
ideas aa'IucIi beset a student wlio Avas questioned 
regarding tbe nature of tbe organ knoAvn as tbe 
pancreas or ‘sweetbread,’ AA'liicIi, as most readers 
knoAA', is an organ situated near the stomach, and , 
supplying a fluid of great use to the digestion of 
food. The reply of this latter student aa'Us as 
folloAvs : ‘ The sAvoetbread is called the Pancreas, 
being so named after the Midland RailAA'ay Station 
in London!’ Anything more extraordinary or 
ludicrous thau the confusion of ideas as to the 
relation hetAveen St Pancras RailAA’ay Station and 
an organ of the human body, can liardly be con- 
ceived. 

It is related of a rough-and-ready examiner 
in medicine that on one occasion baA'ing failed 
to elicit satisfactory replies from a student regard- 
ing the muscular arrangements of the arm and 
leg, he somewhat bimsqnely said ; ‘ Ah, ! perhaps, 
sir, you could tell me the names of the muscles 
I would put in action AA'cre I to kick you !’ — 
‘Certainly, sir,’ replied the candidate; ‘you Avould 
put in motion the flexors and extensors of my 
arms, for I shoidd use them to knock you cIoavji ! ’ 
History is silent, and perhaps Avisely so, concern- 
ing the fate of this particular student. Tho story 
is told of a Avitty Irish student, who, once upon 
a time, apjAeared before an Exfunirdng Board to 
undergo an exammation in medical jurisj^rudence. 
Tlie subject of examination Avas poisons, and the 
examiner had selected that deadly poison x>russic i 
acid as the subject of bis questions. ‘ Pray, sir,’ 
said he to the candidate, ‘vrliat is a poisonous 
dose of prussic acid?’ After cogitating for a 
moment, the student replied Avith promptitude : 

‘ Half an ounce, sir ! ’ Horrified at the extreme 
ignorance of the candidate, tlie examiner ex- 
claimed : ‘ Half an ounce ! Why, sir, you must 
be dreaming ! That is an amount AAdiich avouM 
poison a community, sir, not to speak of an 
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individual!’ — ‘Well, sir,’ replied tlie Hibernian, 

‘ I only tliouglit I ’d be on tbe safe side wlien 
yon asked a poisonona dose 1 ’ — ‘But pray, ^ sir,’ 
contained the examiner, intexit on ascertaining 
the candidate’s real knowledge, ‘suppose a man 
did swallow half an ounce of prussic acid, what 
treatment woiild you prescribe ?’ — ‘I’d ride home 
for a stomach-pump,’ replied the unabashed 
student. — ‘Are you aware, sir,’ retorted the ex- 
aminer, ‘that prussic acid is a poison which acts 
with great rapidity ? lYell, yes,’ replied the 
student. — ‘Then, sir, suppose you did such a foolish 
thing as you have just stated,’ said the examiner ; 
‘you ride home for your stomach-pump ; and 
on returning you find your patient dead. What 
would you, or what could you do then?’ asked 
the examiner in triumph, tliinlring he had driven 
his victim into a corner whence ' there was no 
escape,— -‘What would I do?’ reiterated the 
student. ‘ Do ? — wfiiy, I ’d hould a post-mortem ! ’ 
Bor once in his life, that examiner must have 
felt that dense ignorance united to a power of 
repartee was more than a match for him. 

Incidents of a highly ludicrous nature fre- 
quently occur in the examination of patients 
both by doctors and by students. A Pi'ofessor 
on one occasion was lecturing to his class on 
the means of diagnosing disease by the external 
appearance, face, and other details of the patient. 
Expressing his belief that a patient before the 
class afforded an example of the practice in 
question, the Professor said to the individual: 
‘Ahl you are troubled with gout!’— -‘No, sir,’ 
said the man ; ‘ I ’ve never had any such com- 
plaint ! ’ — ‘ But,’ said the Professor, ‘ your father 
must have had gout !’ — ‘No, sir,’ was the reply ; 
‘nor my mother either!’ — ‘Ah, very strange,’ 
said the Professor to his class, ‘I’m still con- 
vinced that this man is a gouty subject. I sec 
that his front teeth show all the characters ^111011 
we are accustomed to note in gout,’— -‘Front 
teeth!’ ejaculated the patient. — ‘Yes,’ retorted 
the Professor; ‘I’m convinced my diagnosis is 
correct. You have gout, sir!’ — ‘Well, that heats 
everything,’ replied the man; ‘it’s the fust time, 
sir, I ’ve ever heard of false teeth having the gout ! 

I ’ve had this set for the last ten ycai’s ! ’ The 
effect of this sally on the part of" the patient, 
npon the inquisitorial Professor and his students, 
may be better iinagiued than described. 

Occasionally within the precincts of colleges 
and universities, a rich vein of humour may be 
struck in a very unexpected fashion. On one 
occasion a Professor, noticing that certain mem- ! 
bers of his class were inattentive during the 
lecture, suddenly arre-sted his flow of oi-atory, 
and addressing one of the students, said : ‘ Pray, 
Mr Johnston, what is your opinion of the posi- 
tion of the animals just described, in the created 
scale?’— ‘Mr Johnston’ was forced to say that 
‘really he had no view's whatever on the subject,’ 
—YTiereupon, the Professor turning to a second 
, inattentive .student— who had evidently not caught 
‘Mr Johnston’s’ reply or its purport — said : ‘ M r 

i Smith, w'hat is your opinion of the position of 
these animals in the classified series ?’ — ‘0 sir,’ 
replied the innocent Smith, ‘my opinions exactly 
coincide with those just expressed so lucidly and 
clearly by Mr Johnston ! ’ 

There are examiners, and examiners, of course ; 
some stern, others mild and encouraging ; some ] 
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who try to discover wdiat a student Icuows, and 
others W'hose aim appears to be: ratbeiv that 
of' elucidating the Ignorance of the candidate.s 
who appear l.ieforc them. But to the. end of 
time, there will be humour mixed wdth tb.e grave 
concerns of testing kiimvledge, wducli is, for both 
sides, a hard enough task. The student wdio, 
when asked by a .stern ex£uniner wdiat lie would 
recommend fn order to piroduce copious per.spira- 
tion in a patient, reiilied, ‘I’d make him try 
to pass an examination before yiiu, sir ! ’ bad a 
keen sense of humour, which it is to be hoped 
the examiner appreciated. His answer was in 
keeping with the question which has been argued 
by us and by otherSj whether the whole subject of 
examinations, a.s at present conducted, should not 
be thoroughly overhauled and revised. 


WASHED ASHORE. 

JUNES BUaOESIED BY SOME EOKBICiN MTTEUS riOKEB TO 
ON aUE EAST COAST ON SCOTEANIJ, AFTUll A SIOHM. 

To-night there is a storm at sea ; 

I hear the hreakor.s roar ; 

There comes acro.ss the grassy lea 
The thunder of the shore, 

And pity burns witliiu my soul 
For those upon the deep. 

Kind Saviour Olirist, do Thou control 
The waves, and bid them, sleep ! 

A -week ago, one walked alone 
Across yon sandy beach, 

And close beside a rocky stone, 

Out of the billows’ reach, 

He found, washed up *inid weeds and shells, 
These letters, stained and worn — 

Sad records of some hear t that dwells 
All lonely and forlorn. 

Some sad-eyed woman dwells remote 
From the tempestuous sea, 

And months ago those letters wrote — 

An aeliing heart had slie ; 

Her sailor-husband far away 
Bore in his faithful h.rea.st 
Those lines of iiers which speak to-day 
Of home, and love, and rest. 

She tells him of her lonely life, 

And how she prays that he 
May not forget his loving wife 
While on the stormy sea ; 

And how she asks that God would keep : 

His vessel from all ill, 

And, as of old, make wind.s to sleep, 

And furious waves be still. : 

Alas ! a schooner on our shore, 

By stormy billows tossfjcl. 

Went down amirl tlio tomperst’s roar, 

And every soul was lost 1 
So still, a wom.'in, heavy-eyed, 

May wait in hope at home 
For Mm whom neither wind nor tide 
. Shall help across the foam. 

Ah, me I the wind blows loud to-night, 

Christ save poor souls at sea: I 
Burn hriglitlyi every beacon-light 
Wherever ships may be. 
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A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
This term is so generally understood, that any 
comment upon it is almost superfluous. It is, 
however, no slang phrase, but one of the oldest 
of proverbial expressions, dating apparently as 
far back as the latter end of the eighth century. 
We are told that the Emperor Charlemagne, in 
his expedition against the Saracens in 778, was 
accompanied by two pages, named Roland and 
Oliver, who were so excellent and so equally 
matched, that the equalitj’- became proverbial — 
‘I’ll give you a Roland for your Oliver,’ being 
the same as the vulgar saying, ‘ Tit for tat ; ’ that 
is ; ‘I ’ll give you the same [generally in a 
retaliatory sense] as you give me ; ’ or the more 
classical one of Quid fro qico, to be even with one. 
Its proper adaptation, however, as understood at 
, the present day, will be much better explained 
by a few humorous illustrations. 

A very clever reply to a somewhat ijiatirical 
remark was that given to Louis XV. by Cardinal 
Richelieu, Avho was a nobleman as well as a 
priest. A celebrated Archbishop of Paris, Har- 
douiii de Beaumont de Perefixe, was appointed 
preceptor to His Majesty. One day he pi>eached 
a notable sermon before the Court of Fr.ance, 
which touched principally upon the duties of the 
nobility. ‘ Ah ! ’ said the king to Richelieu, ‘ the 
preacher has throAvn a vast quantity of stones into 
your garden to-day.’ — ‘Yes, sire,’ answered the 
Cardinal ; ‘ and a few have fallen into the royal 
pai'k,’ A courtly amount of etiquette of expres- 
sion is observable in this answer, with which 
we may presume that even royalty itself could 
: in nowise be offended. 

Equally as good is the following, in which 
we shall carefully note by the way that praise 
has different effects on different minds. The 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, during the occu- 
pation of Paris, was present at the anniversary 
of one of the hospitals. Plates for contributions 
were passed round, and they were borne by 
some of the patrons’ wives and daughters. The 
plate presented to the Emperor was held by an 


extremely pretty girl. As he liberally gave his 
louis-d’ors, he whispered : ‘ Mademoiselle, this 
is for your beautiful bright eyes.’ The charming 
little damsel politely courtesied, and immediately 
presented the plate again. ‘What!’ said the 
Emperor in amazement, ‘more?’ — ‘Yes, sire,’ said 
she. ‘ I now want sometliing for the poor.’ 

It is related of Mr Hamilton of Dykebar, a 
well-known farmer, that, visiting the palace of 
Hamilton on a certain day, and brought into 
conversation with the late Duke, His Grace— 
always so pliant and courteous in his demeanour, 
and pleased with the humour of the old farmer 
— said in a jocular way : ‘ Pray, Mr Hamilton, 
wkere in our ancestral tree am I to look for 
your family ? ’ — ‘ Oh 1 ’ replied the old man, 
drawing a long breath, as if astonished — ‘wha 
wad ever think of looking for the root among 
the branches?’ The Duke laughed heartily 
at this, and added : ‘ Quite true, quite true ; it 
would indeed be folly to do so,’ 

Speaking of farmers, the folio-wing anecdote, 
as related by a Sussex gentleman, may claim 
especial notice, being so pointedly connected with 
our present subject. It exhibits also the peculiar 
disadvantages an agriculturist has to contend 
against in farming near a populous town. 

‘ One day,’ said this gentleman, ‘ before harvest, 
I met a fashionably dressed person with a large 
handful of ears of wheat, taken from my fields. 
I saluted him respectfully, and expressed my 
: admiration of the beauty of the wheat. “ Yes,” 

I said he ; “ it i.s truly a fine sample, and doe,s the 
I farmer great credit who grew it.” I acknowledged 
the compliment, and asked him from which of my 
fields he took it. After he had pointed it out, 
he assured me he always liked to take a good 
sample home, as it interested the ladies. Upon 
this, noticing with admiration the style of his coat, 
I asked him to allow me to look at the skirt. He 
readily did so ; and I quietly took out my pen- 
knife and cut a large piece from the tail. The 
gentleman bounced and swore; hut I told him 
I always took samples of cloth, as I found they 
greatly interested my wife. I added, that he had 
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110 more riglit to take my iplieat tlian I to take 
liis coat, and that I •wished the public to hear 
this'truthinmmd.’ 

This was experience bought with a vengeance. 
It is more often than not a very dear school ; hut 
some people -will leain in no other, and scarcely 
even in that. 

On one occasion, an English gentleman, 'who 
pos.sessed a keen wit, was at a brilliant assembly 
of the Mto of Yieuna, where a distinguished hyly 
of that city -fi'efjuenily amused herself and im- 
mediate circle of friends by saying smart and 
rather uncourteous things, evidently for the pur- 
pose of annoyance. ‘By the way,’ inciuired his 
fair interrogator, ‘how "is it your countrymen 
speak French so very imperfectly? We Austrians 
use it with the same freedom as if it were pur 
native tongue.’ — ‘Madame,’ retorted the English- 
man in the hlande.st manner, ‘ I really cannot say, 
unless it he that the French army have not been 
twice in our capital to teach it, as they have been 
inyours.’ 

One of the most distinguished incidents of 
Zimmemann’s life was the summons which he 
received to attend Frederick the Great in his last 
ilhiess in 1786. One day the king said to this 
eminent physician ; ‘You have, I presume, sir, 
helped many a man into another world ? ’ Any 
ordinary person would doubtless have been scared 
by so momentous an inquiry, and it -ivas, in fact, 
a somewhat hitter pill for the Doctor j hut the 
dose he gave the king in return was a judicious 
mixture of truth and flattery : ‘Not so' many as 
jrour Majesty, nor with so much honour to 
■myself,’ ^ 

As all classes of individuals, from the highest 
to the lowest, are liable at times to meet with 
a Eoland for an Oliver, we must not even 
exempt those shrewd men of the world termed 
lawyers. A seafaring man was called upon the 
stand as a witness. ‘Well, sir,’ said the lawyer, 
‘do you know the plaintiff and defendant?’ 
^ter a moment’s hesitation, Jack declared his 
inability to comprehend the meaning of these 
words. ‘ What ! not know the meaning of 
plaintiff and defendant?’ continued the energetic 
inquirer. ‘An intelligent fellow you must he to 
come here as a witness 1 Can you tell me where on 
board the vessel it was that that man struck the 
other one ? ’ — ‘ Certainly I can,’ replied the sailor ; 
‘it was abaft the hhinacle.’ — ‘And pray,’ asked 
the lawyer, ‘what do yoix mean by that?’ — ‘ Well, 
that’s good,’ responded the witness; ‘you must 
be a pretty fellow to come here as a lawyer and 
don’t know what abaft the binnacle means.’ 

At another time, a lawyer, in cross-examining 
a xritness, asked him, among other questions, 
where he , was on a particular day j to which 


he replied that he had been in the company 
of two friends. ‘Friends!’ exclaimed his tor- 




mentor; ‘two thieves, I suppose, you mean.’ 
‘They may be so,’ replied the witness drily, ‘for 
they arc both Lvv^ers.’ 

A good story is told of a certain Bishop, who, 
feom information received, felt it his paramount 
dni^ to remonstrate with one of his clergy for 
h'untiDg'; and so the reverend Nimrod was 
expostulated with by his chief. — ‘Well, your 
lordship, j •was the reply, ‘I think you will 
agree •with me that not a little generalship is 
required in the nmnagement and marshalling of 


pleasures, and I really don’t see that it is 
worse than going to a lialL’ — ‘I conclude,’ 


rejoined his lordshij), ‘that ju.iu allude to liavhig 
seen my name among the list at tlie Duchess of 

M s’ Pall ; hut I assure you I was not in 

the same room with the dancers during any part 
of the evening!’ — ‘That, my lord, is exactly my 
case,’ was the calm rejoinder; ‘1 am never in 
the same 'field xvith. the hounds!’ After such 
mutual explanations on both sides, we. must not 
he surprised to hear that the coima'sation sud- 
denly dropped. 

By ‘timiing tho table,’ as it %vere, upon the 
enemy, a common soldier of the En.^siau army 
proved himself equal to the occasion, and .speedy 
promotion was the fortunate result. It appears 
that Suvorof, the well-known eccentric general, 
used frequently to ask his young otiicors and 
soldiers the most absurd questions, considering 
it a proof of smartness on their part if they gave 
a prompt reply, and hating above all tliiug.s ‘I 
don’t know’ as an answei'. He one day went 
up to a sentry, and as the man presented arms, 
Suvorof said : ‘ Tell me how many buttons there 
are on tlie uniforms of fifty thousand men?’ — 
‘I can’t say,’ replied the soldier, very naturally; 
upon xvlncli the marshal, according to las custom, 
began to abuse him for an ignoramus and rate 
him for his stupidity. Tlie sentry, howoveiv 
knowing Suvorofs character'', took courage, and 
said: ‘Well, sir, perhaps it’s not eyery question 
your Excellency could answer yourself ; for 
instance, there are my two old maiden, aunts — 
would yon please to tell me their names ? ’ — The 
man’s quickness atoned for his apparent im- 
pudence in the eyes of the general ; and tho 
soldier was elevated from the ranks the following 
morning, his promotion being the turning-point 
to an ultimately distinguished career. 

It need scarcely be said, however, that the same 
good fortune docs not always attend every answer 
to a question raised by a superior person, absurd or 
eccentric as the matter may he. It is well known, 
for instance, that Frederick, king of Pru-ssia, con- 
queror as he was, sustained a severe defeat at 
•Koslin in tho war of 1755. Some time after, ut 
a review, ho jocosely asked a soldier who had 
got a deep cut acros.s his face — ‘ My good 'frie.nd, 
at what particular alehouse did you get that 
ugly-looking scratch?’ — ‘I got it,’ answered the 
man, ‘at Ktislin, xvhere your M.ajesty paid the 
reckoning.’ It is extremely doubtful if any 
rexvard or promotion followed on this occasion'; 
but if so, history has unfortunately failed to 
make any note of the circumstance. 

Again, there are people who mistake imper- 
tinence for wit, and often get rather nmve than 
one Eolatid for tlieir Oliver. One of these 


persons, a foppish nohleinan, seeing r)GSi!av{,a3 
enjoying the pleasnre.s of the tabic,' said : ‘ So, 


sir,^I see philosophers can indulge in the greatest 
delicacies and good cheer.’ — ‘Why not?’ replied 
the other. ‘Do you really entertain such an 
idea as to imagine Providence intended all good 
things for the foolish and ignorant ? ’ 


In thorough conformity with our suhjc'.ct, 
numberless instances might he quoted in xvhich 
the humour is somewhat of a ‘ broader ’ kind. A 
young man in America during an cilectioneering 
contest, suddenly shouted out *. ‘ Hurrah for 
Jackson ! ’ at which a "Yan Euren man exclaimed, 
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j angrily: ‘IIuiTali for a Jackass!' — ‘All riglit, 

I old man,’ said tlie yontli ; ‘we won’t (juarrel 
I over sucli trifles ; yon can liurrali for your 
i favourite candidate, and I’ll do tlie same for 
mine.’ 

Examples culled from liistorical I’ccords are 
occasionally open to serious doubts, and it would 
bo extremely hazardous at times to give a 
guarantee for their perfect truth. Apart, how- 
ever, from these grave misgivings, they serve 
their purpose in an admirable manner in illus- 
trating such subjects as those we have in hand, 
as the following concluding anecdote will amply 
testify. 

Henry Carey, a cousin to Queen Elizabeth, 
after having enjoyed Her Majesty’s favour for 
several years, lost it in this manner. As he was 
walking in the garden of the palace under the 
queen’s window, she asked him, in a jocular 
ihanner ; ‘ What does a man think when he is 
thinking’ of nothing?’ The answer wms a very 
brief one. ‘ Upon a woman’s promise,’ he replied. 

• — ‘ Well done, cousin,’ said Ehzaheth ; ‘ excel- 
lent ! ’ Some time after, he soheited the honour 
of a peerage, and reminded the queen tlmt she 
had promised it to him. ‘ True,’ said Her ; 
Majesty ; ‘hut that was a woman’s promise.’ j 


OHE EALSE, BOTH EAIR; 


Chapter iv.— I am the Marchioness. 

The lawyer was right. The mimistakahle dash 
and clash of hoofs and wheels heralded tlie anti- 
cipated arrival. Then, after a brief delay, the 
door was opened, and the groom of the chambers 
announced : ‘ The Marchioness, my Lady ! and 
■ Miss Carew ! ’ 

Lady Barbara stepped forward with a stately 
tenderness of manner that became her well, to 
, greet . her widowed niece, as the two sisters in 
their mourning garh appeared in the doorway, 
klr Pontifex stood, bowing and smiling, in the 
hackgroimd as the two ghiish figures approached. 
She who came first, threw her arms round Lady 
Barbara’s neck, exclaiming in a voice half-stifled 
by emotion : ‘ I little thought when I left home — 
it seems hut yesterday — that I should return here 

alone, and — and Yes, dear aimti it is the 

coming hack to old Castel Vawr that brings my 
bereavement with fresh sorrow — the pain of it — 
hack to me. I feel just now as I did when — 
when’ And she broke down, sobbing. 

An outburst of passionate griel^ even in our 
placid epoch, is contagious. Mr Pontifex took 
snuff more demonstratively than was usual with 
him. It was in a very softened tone, and in a 
quasi-maternal manner, that Lady Barbara said : 
‘ Be comforted, my child— my poor Clare ; you 
are at liome again now, dear, and with friends. — 
Here is Mr Pontifex, whom you may remember, 
perhaps,’ added the chatelaine of Castel Vawr, 
as she recollected the presence of the family 
lawyer. — ‘Yes, yes; you are hack with tis again, 
in England, and at home ; and then, too, you 
have your sister, Miss Cora.’ And Lady Barbara 


held out her hand, with a smile that was meant 
to he cordial, to the pale, fair girl who stood, as 
if hesitating, a pace behind, and who now came 
forward, and with the colour fluttering in her 
cheek, said, in a faltering voice; ‘You .mistake 
me, aunt— Lady Barbara! Do you not know 
me, then ? Jam the Marchioness ! ’ 

The other sister, still sobbing, started, and 
turning towards the last speaker, said, in a tone 
of bewilderment; ‘Why, Cora? 0 sister — my 
poor Cora — what can all this mean ? ’ 

Lady Barbara herself drew back, astonishment 
hr her eyes, displeasure in her voice. ‘Miss 
Carew ! ’ she said grimly. 

The girl thus addressed grasped the chair beside 
her for support, and in a voice that was even 
less steady than before, made answer ; ‘I am 
Lady Leominster. I was '\Tilfred’s wife. Shocked 
though I am, and surprised as I am, I must 
repeat that this is the truth.’ 

Mr Pontifex, who had been fidgeting uneasily 
to and fro on the hearthrug, now began to arch 
his gi'ay eyebrows seriously enough, as if he saw 
that matters were taking a graver turn than had 
been usual in his large experience of common- 
place persons and events. He took off his gold- 
riinmed spectacles, rubbed the glasses and re- 
adjusted them on his nose, and then stepped 
forward, clearing his voice before he said, some- 
what awkwardly, for even a solicitor can he 
bashful: ‘This is a painful scene, very painful 
to me, I can assure you, Lady Barbara. There 
must he some grievous mistake, or some over- 
excitement, to account for — for so extraordinary 
an affair.’ 

Lady Baihara, with a face that was very grave 
indeed, drew herself up to the full height, and 
said earnestly : ‘ Miss Cora — Miss Carew ! I 
appeal to yon to give up this most unseemly 
contest, and be yonr better self again. I entreat 
you, for all our salces, not to continue this ill- 
judged claim, which can but trouble the peace 
of the family with which you are connected, and 
which must be useless to yourself.’ 

She to whom this speech was addressed made 
answer : ‘Lady Barbara Montgomery, I can prove 
what I say.’ 

Her sister here broke in almost in a shriek. 

‘I see it all!’ she cried; ‘I sec it now clearly, 
only too clearly. It is the doing of that wicked 
Frenchwoman, that so-called Countess de Lalouve, 
with whom you, my poor misled Cora, became, 
unhappily, so ultimate on board the Cypnis, on 
our voyage home from Egypt. She it is who 
has promiited you to tliis, and she alone, I feel 
sure of it, for my own pure-hearted sister would 

never of herself have- Ah, it is terrible— 

|)ase !— Cora, darling, my poor, loved Cora, listen 
to the pleading of your better angel— fling aside 
the sinful fancy — give up this cruel wi?ong to 
her who loves you, and talce my lull and free i 
forgiveness, dearest, and yonr twin-sister’s life- 
long love 1’ 
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‘ Never ! ’ was tlie passionate rejoinder, amidst 
stormy sobs — ‘ never ! You madden me. I — I — 
am indeed — Clare — Lady Leominster!’^ And 
tbe girl, sinking on tlie sofa near lier, buried her 
beautiful bead among tbe sillcen cusbions and 
■wept witli a passion of grief that could not be 
checked. Lady Barbara’s e-^postulations went for 
notliing. So did tbe caresses and the soft words 
of the sister who knelt beside her. Mr Pontifex, 
elevating his bushy brow.s into the form of the 
Saracenic arch, took prodigious quantities of his 
highly -scented snuff as lie surveyed the scene. 

Pot a long time — ^it seemed long ; but a period 
of excitement cannot be accurately gauged by 
the matter-of-fact standard of mere seconds and 
minutes — the weeping girl remained as it were 
alone with her own thoughts, and paid no heed 
to the: remonstrances of Lady Barbara or to tbe 
entreaties of her sister- At last slie rose, pushing 
back as she did so, with an impatient gesture, 
the golden hair that hung disordered over her 
temples, and with a set stern face, that indicated 
a courage strangely at variance with her youth- 
ful appearance and slender form. ‘ Lady Barbara,’ 
she said resolutely, ‘ I have made up 'my mind, 
and will stay no longer where my word is doubted 
and my position denied, I shall leave this house. 
I shall go to London. With my brother I can find 
a refuge, until it is proved — as I am resolved it 
shall be— that I am Marchioness of Leominster, 
and should be mistress here.’ There were no 
tears in her eyes now, though she was pale, and 
her features had hardened to the cold beauty 
of sculptured marble. She never faltered in 
her resolve ; and Lady Barbara, who was 
used to speak with authority, felt the words 
of well-meant expostulation die away upon her 
lips. , 

Mr Pontifex, who had been restlessly rubbing 
his plump hands together, and blinking like an 
elderly owl in the daylight, now came to the 
front. ‘May I ask,’ he said in a quick business- 
like tone, which indicated a certain inward sen.se 
of satisfaction at his own presence of mind, 
‘which lady \vears the ■w'edding ring?’ His eye 
fastened as he .spoke on the marble-white face of 
the beautiful girl who had last spoken. Instantly 
she snatched oil’ her glove, showing the golden 
circlet on her slender^ finger. The other, ton, 
slowly ixngloved her hand, whereon also glistened 
a wedding ring ! 

The lawyer, like Lady Barbara, was for a 
moment struck dumb with astonishment. He 
stood for a little, as if considering Avhat to do 
next. Then ho spoke. ‘Allow me to ask,’ he 
said, ‘if none of the servants who have travelled 
with you can help us out of this difficulty ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said the sister who had declared her 
intention of quitting the house for London j ‘ call 
Pinnett, nry maid; she travelled with us from 

'’Piunett was called. 

‘There is^a slight difficulty here,’ said the 
lawym? in his best judicial tone to the maid. 
‘"Win you be so good as point out to us which 
of these two ladies’ — indicating the sisters 
with a- wave of the hand — ‘is my Lady the 
Marchioness ? ’ 

There was no hesitation in Pimiett’s manner. 
She joromptly turned towardKS them, and pointing 
to the sister who had first entered the . room 


and addressed herself as the widow to Lady 
Barbara, said : ‘ That is the Marchioness.’ 

‘ Oh, Pimiett,’ cried the sister about to be exiled, 
‘how had you the licart to do it 1 ’ 

The lawyer, with mobile eyebrow.s and pursed 
lips, retreated a pace or two and again sought 
counsel from his snuff-box. But Lady Barbara, 
fairly sliocked at the deliljerate duplicity ■which, 
had been exhibited befoj’e her eyes, drew herself 
up to her Ml height, and said slowly and 
frostily to the sister who bad last spokcui : 
‘Miss Carew Las chosen her path in life. 8ho 
had better act up to her expressed determination, 
and — -go ! ’ 

Then wmrthy Mr Pontifex again came forward. 
He must, he begged to remind Lady Barbara, 
be in London that night. lie should be most 
happy, as an old friend and legal adviser of 
— ahem ! Loth families, to escort the young lady, 
whose position at Castel Vawr could not be 
otherwise than distressing and dillicult, to her 
brother’s house in Bruton Street. 

‘I knew Sir Fulford Carew ■well, very well,’ 
he added ; ‘likewise old Sir Prideaux ; and have 
seen Sir Pagan, and shall be glad to be of Bervit’.e 
in this emergency.’ 

‘You are 'very kind, sir — I tbank you. T am 
ready,’ said the girl, speaking in the hard, 
mechanical tone of a sleep-walker, as she turned 
towards the door. 

‘ Cora 1 ’ pleaded her sister, but quite in vain. 

‘Best and refreshment at least’ Lady 

Barbara began. 

‘ I want neither,’ was the cold reply ; ‘ when 
Mr Pontifex is ready to go, I am also.’ 

Lady Barbara rang ■the liell. A servant who 
answered the summons received orders to send 
round the carriage that was to convey Mr 
Pontifex to the station. 

‘The young lady’s luggage?’ asked the lawyer 
in an audible whisper. 

‘It shall he sent to-morrow,’ replied Ijady 
Barbara magisterially ; ‘We will have what i's 
necessary for immecUate requirements unpacked 
and placed in the carriage.’ 

‘My maid has all the keys,’ said the sister 
of her who wa.s about to <lepart, self-exiled, 
from the stately English home so recently 
reached. 

Yefy soon the final arrangements were hnnaed 
through, and the carriage was announced. 

There was a hasty leave-taking on the ■j■)art ()f 
Mr Pontifex, who w.as anxious to abridge a 
painful scene. But without a word or gesture 
of farewell, the pallid- beautiful girl, upon whom 
all eyes were bent, turiiod to go. Twice she 
spoke, first as she left the great drawing-room, 
and again after she had traversed the hugi^ hiall, 
and was crossing the outer threshold. ‘I shall 
come back,’ she said each time — ‘I shall come 
back, and as mistress bere;’ but she uttered tlie 
phrase in the same cold monotonous cadence, as of 
one who talks in sleep. Never once did she look 
at her sister; never once did she reply to tlie 
words which that sister continued to address to 
her to the last. Her demeanour was unchanged 
as she sat in the carriage on its way to the station, 
and in the train on its journey to London. 'Wlien, 
in the lawyer’s company, she was in thii cab that 
rattled through the gaslit metre politan thorough- 
fares towards her brother’s bachelor abode in 
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Bruton Street, she murmured half unconsciously, 
hut in a tone too low to catch the ear of Mr 
Pontifex : ‘ The die is cast ; I must assert my 
own. I cannot spare her now ! ’ 

[To be continued.) 

BOOK GOSSIP, 

A MOST interesting booh comes to hand on the 
much-debated and vexed question of the treat- 
ment of our poorest classes. It is entitled, Social 
Wreckage: A lievieio of the Laws of Englimcl as 
they affect the Poor (London : Isbister), and is 
from the pen of Mr Francis Peek, a gentleman 
whose experience as a member of the London 
’ School Board, and as an earnest and sympathetic 
: investigator into the condition of the poor, renders 
I him qualified to speak on a subject which must 
; always owe more to practical inquiry than to 
■ mere abstract thinlving. A few years ago Mr 
; Peek issued a little book dealing with ‘ Our Laws 
and our Poor,’ which boolc received at the time 
much and favourable consideration from the press. 
This book being now out of print, the author 
rightly Judged that, instead of reprinting it, he 
would better serve the public, and the cause he 
had at heart, by publishing the present volume, 
which, while it contains all that is still valuable 
of the former, includes other matter which further 
study and experience have led him to believe 
worthy of consideration by those interested in 
the subject. 

Mr Peek is strongly of opinion that the laws 
of England, so far as they afl:ect the poorer classes 
of the community, stand greatly in need of reform. 
As regards the poor-laws, for instance, he says 
there is a universal concurrence of opinion among 
those who have studied the subject, that the 
influence of these laws in the past, and to a great 
extent in the present, even as now administered, 
is to discourage providence and to foster the 
very evil in society which they were intended to 
cure. He thinks lurther that the influence of the 
law at present is to encourage the dissolute and 
idle to throw themselves and ""their families on the 
parish ; and that this influence should be changed, 
and a healthier sentiment introduced amongst the 
poorer classes, by the necessity of providence and 
thrift being somehow ly law insisted on, and 
the criminality of improvidence and wilful waste ‘ 
made clear. This is very much in the line j 
of social reform which has frequently been taken ' 
in the pages of this Journal, and to our mind 
presents the only feasible and hopeful way out of 
the existing chaos of discontent and misery among I 
the classes referred to. The workhouse system as 
respects children, our aiithor believes to be irre- 
trievably bad, and adduces many startling facts 
in evidence of this view. He wnuld replace it 
by introducing a system already tried in Scot- 
land with success, namely, to board the children 
out in families, with respectable people of their 
own rank in society, and thus accustom them to 
the tender and softening influences of home-life, 
instead of having them lierding together in large 
workhouses, where the influence of each, upon the 
other is the reverse of good. Both in point of 
economy and of moral results, the boarding-out 
system is shown to be greatly superior to that 
of the woidchouse. 

The chapters on the licensing laws and intem- 


perance, on the miscarriage of justice, and on 
crime and its punishment, are equally suggestive 
and practical. In the concluding chapter, he deals 
with a specially difficult and delicate aspect of 
the question by discoursing on 'the unoharitable- 
ness of inadequate relief.’ He urges the necessity 
of careful discrimination in the bestowal of all 
relief of the poor, whether such relief be given 
by the poor-law authorities, by benevolent 
societies, or by private persons. ‘If any relief 
is to be beneficial, not only must it be bestowed 
after thorough ; examination, but when given, it 
must be adecj[uate ; in fact, the bestowal of inade- 
quate relief is no charity.’ To bestow a dole, 
for instance, for the relief of a man who has been 
thrown into poverty by want of work, is, in his 
opinion, to leave hiin very much where he was 
before, with the additional evil, that he may 
thereby learn the luxury of eating bread in idle- 
ness — a taste which he may not speedily unlearn. 
In such a case, Mr Peek advises that careful 
inquiry should be made into the man’s circum- 
stances, suitable work found for him rmtil per- 
manent employment is obtained, sufficient sup- 
port being meantime provided to’ sustain his 
healtln ‘ This action,’ he adds, 'is not only a true 
fulfilling of the law of love, but is true economy.’ 
We do not think this can be doubted ; but the 
difficulty about it is that it would give ‘ benevo- 
lent’ and ‘charitable’ people so much extra 
trouble — it is so much easier to fling the idle man 
a sixpence or a loaf, and be done with him. 

We cannot enter into all the details of the 
system^ which _Mr Peek sketches ; but we have 
no hesitation in saying that none who have the 
means and the disposition to assist their less 
fortunate fellow-creatures, and are anxious to 
do so effectively, hut will find it their pirofit 
and w'isdom to read Mr Peek’s book. 

When Prospero, on the morning after the 
tempest, tells his daughter Miranda now he had 
been thrust by the devices of an unworthy 
brother out of his dukedom of Milan, sent to 
sea in a crazy vessel, and stranded on that solitary 
island where Ariel found him and became his 
guardian spirit, he accounts for his misfortunes 
by indicating that ho had loved his hooks better 
than his title and all that belonged to it. 

Me, poor man ! — my library 
Was dukedom large enough. 

The love of books is indeed a happy, though 
not, alas ! always fortunate, malady ; a malady 
which, when one gets thoroughly infected there- 
with, is not to he exorcised from the blood by any 
surgical or medical enchantments whatsoever. 
James the First of England expressed the hope 
that, if it should ever be his fate to he imprisoned, 
it might be in a library. ‘What a place,’ says 
Charles Lamb, speaking of Oxford, ‘to-be in is 
an old library ! It seems as thougb all the souls 
of aU. the writers that have bequeathed their 
labours to these Bodleians, were reposing here, 
as in some dormitory, or middle state.’ 

Moreover, those who love books like to hear 
what others say of them — they are about the 
only friends of whom we can speak our minds 
plainly Avithout in any way estranging them. 
And especially pleasant it is to hear Avhat those 
who are themselves great authors have got to 
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say to ITS a'bout books. As one means of grati-’ 
fybig this literary appetite, we do not know 
anything more pertinent than a beautj'fiil little 
book wiiich has just been published, _ called 
The Book-Lover's Enckiridim (London : Shnpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.). This book-lover’s handbook 
contains ‘ Thoughts on the Solace and Companion- 
ship of Books,’ selected and arranged chrono- 
logically by ‘ Bhilobiblos,’ who nmst himself, 
to judge by Ms pseudonym and this specimen 
of his work, be very blessedly and fatally in- 
fected with the disease above referred to. In | 
this book you have, as its motto from Marlowe 
rightly indicates, ‘Infinite riches in a little 
room;’ the selected writers ranging from Solomon i 
and Cicero down to Carlyle and Eipkin, All 
the extracts are good— every tit-bit within these 
covers is sweet and toothsome ; and many of 
the anonymous author’s fellow-sufferers within 
the charmed circle of book-fever incurables, will 
thank him heartily and gratefully for this 
delightful supply of ‘medicine for the mind.’ 

JFhitahi^s Almamc for 1883 is before us. It is 
one of the best books of its kind, and one which 
we think might be better known in Scotland . 
th an it seems to be. It gives an immense amount ' 
of TiseM and even attractive information on all [ 
the different branches of government administra- ! 
, tion at home, with an account of each of our ' 
colonial possessions abroad. Besides peerage, par- 
liamentary, church, and army lists, there are 
notices of the chief scientific events and discoveries 
during the past year ; and aH this is given, so 
W as we have been able to discover, with singixlar 
accuracy. 


‘ You spoke rather loudly, you loiow, and Mr 
Drumnaond and I were close behind you. Point- 
ing to the stars, you said to Charley : “ Mark 
how those starry globes of liq^tiid light are swim- 
ming eartMvard one by one.” This was ratlnn? 
too fai‘-fetched for Charley. All lie could sny 
in his xrsual haw-haw stylo wavS : “Ah — yes — vewy 
good— just as if there was some follow up there 
lighting ’em up one after another, you know.” ’ 
‘You are as bad as Mr Drummond,’ said Clunio 
disdainfully, and with that she llouuced away to 
the other end of the seat. 

Neither of them spoke for full five minutes. 
Then Elma said : ‘ Clunie 1 ’ Her cousin took no 
notice ; so, after waiting a minute, she said coax- 
ingly : ‘ CInnic, dear ! ’ 

‘"iVliat do you want? 
ciously. 


asked Clunio un< 


our advice, dear.’ 
la ? ’ answered her cousin, turn- 
‘You know you are always 
I only wish you would follow 

iue,’ began Elma, keeping Iier 
3(1 on her embroidery-— ‘ a girl 
school, has lately, got ^marxied 

. „iuch below her in position ; but 

they love each other very^ devotedly. Her husbaxxd. 


is a clerk in the City, with a salary of a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, and they live in apart- 
ments, My friend has written to me to go and 
see her. What would you do, if you’ were 
me ? ’ 

‘Do? Why, drop her aexiuaiutanee, of course. 
Take no more notice of her letter than if you 
liad never received it. If people will so far forget 
what they owe to themselves and others as to 
■ marry clerks on a hundred and fifty pounds a 
; year, they must take the consequences.’ 

, ‘ ‘ There would be no harm in my going to see 
1 her juvst for once ? ’ 

I ‘i’ve no yiationce with you, Elma. If I had 
a sister, and’ she were to ibiget herself as jmur 
' friend has, I would never speak to her again as 
i long as I lived.’ _With these words, Clunie calmly 
resumed her reading. 

‘ So that is what I may expect from my friends 
when I marry Dick,’ mused Elma with a bright 
defiant look in her eyes. ‘ “ Drop her, of course.” 
Well, if they can do without me, I can do without 
them.’ 


FOE HIMSELF ALONE. 

A SCALE OE EEVERSED IDEXIITIES. 
CHAPTEK IV. 

OliUNiE and Elma sat for a little -while in 
silence. The former had brought a hook with 
her, the latter her embroidery. At length Clunie 
could coutain herself no longer. ‘Elma, you 
really ought to ho ashamed of yourself ! ’ she hurst 
out 

‘I daresay I ought, dear, but I ’m not,’ responded 
Elma Vfith provoking placidity of tone. 


At this moment, Mrs Pehworth appeared in tbo 
veranda, her kind, homely face looking somewhat 
red and flustered. Dick _ perceiving her from 
where he sat, started to his feet. ‘Aunt, wliere 
ai'e you gomg to sit?’ he cried. ‘Como and 
keep me company.’ He drew up another chair, 
and' she sat down beside him. ‘ What is the 
matter ? ’ he asked. ‘ You look worried.’ 

‘It’s them pickles, '\7hat a trouble they are! 
They won’t turn out as green us they ought.’ 

‘Why don’t you leave all' those things to the 
servants ? ’ 

‘ Servants indeed ! I ’m surprised at you, 
neixhew. A pretty mess they would make of 
them. I think there must be an (iclipse some- 
where about. My grandmother used tu say that 


hacks, ^ 

‘He is rather clever as a mimic. You should 
have heard Ms imitation of the conversation 
between you and Charley, Sargeant the other 
evening on the terrace.’ 


tff= 
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wliencver there’s an. eclipse of the moon, it’s stiie 
to turn your pickles yellow.’ 

‘Remarkable woman, your grandmother,’ re- 
sponded Dick sententiously. 

‘ That she was. It was she who taught me to 
milk, and I was cluistened after her — Betsy. Yes, 
rny dear boy ’ — lowering her voice — ‘ my husband 
calls me Leonora because it sounds aristocratic; 
but my maiden name was Betsy Clegg ; my father 
j was a dairyman at Beckham Rye, and I used to 
I have sis cows to milk every morning of my 
j life.’ 

I ‘ I ’ve a great respect for cows. Fine institution, 

I very.’ 

I At this moment the heat of the argument that 
I %vas being sustained in Mr Bebworth’s party 
' caused Mr Dempsey to elevate his voice some- 
what. Mrs Pebworth and Dick turned to listen. 
He was addressing Dyson. ‘I tell you, sir,’ 
he said with emphasis, ‘that my friend so far 
succeeded in eliminating the natural ferocity of 
this particular tiger, that the animal’s greatest 
pleasure was to eat macaroons from the extended 
hand of his master.’ 

‘ Ha, ha, ha ! ’ laughed Dysou sarcastically. 

, ‘A remarkable story, truly! How, when I was 
in the Punjab ’ 

Mr Dempsey was seized with a sudden fit of 
sneezing, while Mr Pebworth swept his letters 
and papers together and rose from his seat. 

‘Dear me, dear me, I had no idea it was so 
late,’ remarked Pebworth, after consulting his 
watch. ‘And I have several letters to send off 
by the forenoon post.’ He moved slowly away. 

! ‘Leonora, my love, I want you,’ he said to his 
wife in his most dulcet tones, as he passed her 
and Dick on his way to the house. 

‘How, what can Algernon want me for?’ 
remarked Mrs Pebwoi-th to Dick. ‘There’s 
something wrong ; I know there is, by the way 
ho spoke to me.’ She said no more, but followed 
her husband into the house. 

‘It strikes me,’ muttered Dick to himself as 
he looked after them, ‘that kir Algernon Peb- 
worth is one of those by no means tuicommon 
characters — a philanthropist abroad, but a bully 
at home.’ 

Mr Dempsey had risen, and was getting his 
letters and papers together. ‘I can’t stand that 
Punjab story again,’ he said below his breath. 

Miss Deene had crossed to a rosebush and was 
selecting a liower. ‘Mr Dempsey, I challenge 
you to a game of croquet,’ she called out with a 
mischievous glance at the old beau. 

‘Only too charmed. Miss Deene,’ he answered 
with a grimace ; ‘but there’s a sort of clever 
stupidity about croquet that I have never been 
quite able to master.’ 

‘It is never well to abuse T\-hat you don’t 
understand, Mr Dempsey.’ 

■‘If bliss Deene will allow me,’ said Dyson, 
rising with alacrity. 

‘ Only too delighted, Captain Dyson.’ 

‘ Dyson has quite a genius for croquet,’ sneered 
Dempsey. 

‘Some people have no genius for any tiling,’ 
^marked Miss Deene with the most innocent air 
imaginable. 

She and Dyson strolled off together towards 
the croquet lawn, the last words conveyed to 
those who were left behind being : ‘When I 


was in the Punjab, Miss Deene’ The rest 

was lost in the distance. 

‘Horrid flirt!’ exclaimed Clunie spitefully as 
her eyes followed her cousin. ‘I must rescue 
the little Captain from her clutcdies at any 
cost.’ 

Mr Dempsey crossed the lawn, and went 
indoors with a very sour look on his face. 

Clunie and Dick were left alone. 

Ho sooner did Clunie Pebworth find herself 
alone with Mr Drummond, than she proceeded to 
peep at him round a clump of evergreens. He 
was leaning back in his chair in his favourite 
attitude, with his hat tilted over his eyes. ‘He 
can’t really be asleep,’ said Clunie to herself. 

‘ Hot three minutes ago he was talking to mamma.’ 
She strolled slowly towards him, humming a little 
air imder her breath, and swinging her straw-hat 
in one hand with an air of engaging innocence. 
She was passing close to him, when suddenly she 
shrieked, started, and nearly fell into his arms. 
‘The wasp !’ she cried — ‘the horrid wasp !’ 

Dick opened his eyes, sprang to his feet, 
swung Clunie into the chair in which he had 
been sitting, and kissed her as he did so. ‘ Eh ! 
What ? Wasp ! Where ? Beg pardon. Tempta- 
tion too much for me. But cousins may kiss. 
Provided for in the Prayer-book, you know.’ 

‘You are a horrid man,’ retorted Clunie with 
a pout. 

‘ I know I am a horrid man ; only you needn’t 
remind me of the fact. But where’s that 
marauding wasp ? ’ 

‘Gone. It went sailing away over the shrub- 
bery.’ 

‘I don’t think it wanted to sting j’ou, Clunie; 
only to sip the honey of your Ups. I don’t blame 
that wasp.’ He sat down on a chair beside her. 
‘What have you here ? ’ he asked, taking a book 
from her unresisting fingers. 

‘A beautiful volume. Piljamb’s Ajjinitus of 
the Soul. But you don’t care for jDoetry.’ 

‘How do you know that? In any case, I’m 
open to conversion. — Good gracious ! what’s this?’ 
He had opened the book at random, and he now- 
read out the two following lines : . 

Each soul is wedded ere it comes to earth ; 

Somewhere in space its other half is waiting. 

‘I’ve often heard that marriages are made in 
heaven,’ remarked Dick; ‘but I never knew till 
now that we are married before we are born. 
What a frightful idea ! ’ 

‘You misapprehend the poet’s meaning. Cousin 
Franlc. But perhaps you have never studied 
the doctrine of Elective Affinities — of spiritual 
unions anterior to our mortal birth V 

‘ Can’t say that I have. But how easily one 
might perpetrate bigamy without knowing it.’ 

‘Mark how splendidly the poem opens ! ’ 
exclaimed Clunie with well-feigned enthusiasm. 
Then she began to declaim : 

Soft lapsing languors of the lonely shore, 

White Aphrodite rising through the waves, 

Sweet solemn strains heard once, and then no more, 
A madd’ning crowd that creep throixgh Mein’ry’s 
moaning caves. 

‘Vastly pretty,’ said Dick, with a himiorous 
twinkle in Ms eyes. ‘Memory’s moaning caves 
is especially fine. — But what does it all mean ? ’ 
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‘All, Cousin Erank, I’m afraid you have' no 
soul for poetry.’ 

‘That must he the reason why I’m so proisy,’ 

‘It is quite evident that you have never been 
in love.’ ^ _ 

‘I believe I am very much in love — with 
myself ; and I once had a thoroughbred bull- 
terrier that I all but adored.’ 

‘And yet there must be a sympathetic chord 
in your bosom.’ 

‘ I ’m glad it ’s not round my neck.’ 

‘A chord that needs only to be touched by 
Love’s rosy fingers to discourse earth’s sweetest 
music.’ : 

‘ Good gracious ! ’ 

‘But music that will some day be addressed 
to another — music that will never be heard 
by me.’ 

‘So much the better for you, Clunie ; and if 
I were you I would try to find some sweeter strain 
elsewhere,’ said Dick not ixnkindly. ‘There’s 
Captain Dyson, for instance, who was making 
eyes at you over the breakfast-table. Ho is 
young, rich, spooney — why not try to find a 
sympathetic chord in Im bosom? Wlio knows 
but that he may have a soul which is pining 
vainly for its otlier half, and that yon, ma hello 
cousine, may have that other half which alone 
can make the fierce Captain happy?’ He changed [ 
his tone abruptly. ‘Ah, here comes Drummond,’ j 
. he said drily. . ] 

' ‘ That odious Mr Drummond ! He ’s always ' 
to be found where he ’s not wanted,’ cried Clunie 
petulantly. Tlren putting on a dignified air, she 
added ; ‘ I thank y(ju for your candour, Cousin 
Erank. Some day, perhaps, you will understand 
me better,’ She turned abruptly into a side- 
walk as she said these words. — ‘I may as Avell 
go in search of the Captain at once,’ she murmured 
under her breath. 

Erobisher came slowly forward. He looked 
very much better in health than when we last 
saw him. He was soberly dressed in a black 
frock-coat and gray trousers. 

‘ I hope I have not interrupted your Ute-ci-Ute,' 
he said to Dick as soon as Clunie had disap- 
peared, 

‘Not at all, I’m glad yon came when you 
did. Mademoiselle Clunie has been doing another 
little “try-on.” She either can’t or won’t see how 
useless such attempts are.’ 

. ‘ And yet she ’s sharp enough in most things.’ 
‘She’s acting on the old man’s order.?, I 
suspect’ i 

‘Erobably so. What a hypocrite he is ! ’ 

‘What about the Patent Oxone Company?’ 
queried Dick. i 

‘As “bogus” as several of the other concerns 
he is mixed up with.’ 

‘Dempsey and Dyson have both promised to 
invest’ 

‘Do them good to burn their fingers for once. 
Make them more wide-awake for the future.^ 

‘Do yon -wish me to invest?’ asked Dick. 

‘You may do so,’ replied Erank, ‘to the extent 
of a couple of thousands.’ 

■‘But you will lose your money,’ 

‘We must delay giving the cheque for a few 

days. Meanwhile ’ 

‘Yes— -meanwhile?’ 

• ‘The crisis may come. I ’m going to put 


Pebworth to the proof before many day.s are 
, over.’ 

' ‘ To the proof V 

‘If he’s the rogue I suspect him to bo/ said 
Erank, ‘ he will succumb to tlie temptation I sball 
put before him ; and then, woe be to him ! ’ 

‘BiTt if not?’ 

‘In that case, he will denounce me as a rogue, 
and advise you to have me kicked out of the 
house/ 

‘ And then will come the crisis ? ’ 

‘Exactly/ ■ 

‘ I .shan’t be .sorry,’ said Dick whimsically, and 
drawing a long breath. 

‘Why?’ 

‘I’m getting tired of the berth. Tliorc’s too 
much expected of a fellow. The mau who earns 
two pounds a week can afford to be his o-wn 
master ; hut the man with eight thousand pounds 
a year is everybody’s slave.’ 

‘ You must pay the penalty of the position,’ said 
Erobisher with a smile. 

‘ Bother the position ! say I. Give me impecu- 
uiosity and independence. AVaylands is by lav 
and away too grand a place for mo. Before^ I 
h.ave been here six muntlus, I shall be pining for 
my two pair-back in Soho ; for my old black 
meerschaum, my bru.shes and palette ; and for 
Polly Larcom to fetch me my stout-and-bittcr 
every morning at eleven.’ 

Dick rose, yawned, .and stretched his lanky 
person. ‘ By-the-by,’ he went on, ‘ that letter 
you handed to me tliis morning was from Bence 
Leyland. It had been sent on from our old 
.lodgings/ 

‘ And what does the dear old boy say ?’ 

‘ Nothing of importance. Best wishes to you,, 
of cour.se, but apparently has not heard of your 
good fortune. Expects to be in town in the 
course of a few weeks. Was glad to see that 
notice in The Parthenon of my picture in the 
Dudley Gallery, and hopes it may be the means 
of bringing me a custozner.’ 

At this moment, a servant in livery came 
up to Dick. ‘A depxztation to see you, sir, 
about the almshouses at Puddlecoizzbe Kegis,’ he 
•said. 

Mr Drummond groaned. ‘This will be the 
third deputation within the last ten days.’ — Then 
turning to the servant, he added ; ‘ Tell the 
gentlemen that I will be with them in a few 
minutes/ 

‘What have you to be afraid of, man alive?’ 
asked Frank with a laugh. ‘Proiui.se them to 
give the matter your best consideration, and get 
rid of them in that way,’ 

Dick merely shook his head, and without 
another word, marched off towards -the house xvith 
a glooniy and preoccupied air. 

Erobisher sat down on a gardim- chair, and 
drawing a letter from his pocket, he read it cfu’c- 
fully through for the second or third time. His 
face darkened as he read. ‘It was a happy 
thought to put Mr Gimp’s confidential clerk 
Whiffles on the track of luy respected uncle,’ he 
muttered to hiznself as he put away tlui lettez’. 
‘But the reality proves to be even worse than 
I suspected ; the shadows of the picture are 
blacker than I thought they were. Azrd he 
would inveigle his sister’s son — the nephew to 
whom he professes to be so devoted — into the 
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net in -wliicli lie lias abeady eiinieslied so many ! 
victims ! O hypocrite ! rogue and hypocrite ! | 
Not much longer shall the blow he delayed.’ ] 
{To ie concluded next month) i 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

A VISIT to the International Electric and Gas 
Exhibition now taking place at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, is not only very instructive, 
but is most interesting at a time when the rival 
claimants to artificial illumination are so indus- 
triously asserting their advantages. The fij-st 
thing that strikes the visitor is that the Gas 
Section is far more complete and elaborate than 
that devoted to Electricity. This may be partly 
accounted for by the circumstance that the elec- 
tricians have recently had an exhibition all to 
themselves in the same building. Still the fact 
remains, that the present Exhibition of gas appli- 
ances for both lighting and heating far excels 
those which owe their power to electricity. 

Improved gas-burners are now common enough 
in our streets and houses, and therefore there is 
little to record respecting them; but two totally 
new methods of burning gas which are here brought 
before the public for the first time, cannot be 
so lightly passed over. We allude to the incan- 
descent gas-burners bearing the names respec- 
tively of Lewis and Clamoncl. In Lewis’s burner, 
a mixture of gas and air is made to play through 
a small cylinder of platinum gauze. This is 
immediately brought to an incandescent state, 
and gives out a beautiful mellow light, which, 
though unprotected by any kind of shade, is 
unaffected by wind or rain. In tlie Clamond 
light, the same results are achieved by the em- 
ployment of a little cylinder which looks like 
a miniature eel-pot made of plaster ; but in reality 
it is composed of magnesia (not magnesium, let 
it be understood, but its carbonate, familiar 
enough to childhood in conjunction with rhu- 
barb). This little cage of magnesia is brought 
to an intensely w'hite-heat by the action of the 
gas ; and the light given out is a very near 
approach to the well-known lime-Hght. 

These incandescent gas-burners, from their very 
beauty and purity — for, the combustion is so 
perfect that no unconsumed products are given 
off — would at once come into general use, if it 
were not for the circumstance that they require 
to be fed not only with gas but with air under 
pressure. This, of course, necessitates a double 
supply, wdiich cannot be had without special 
apparatus. The light they give is as good, or 
even better than that obtained from the much- 
vaunted incandescent electric globes ; and as it 
must obviously be cheaper to obtain a supply of 
air under pressure than to evoke a current of 
electricity, there is no doubt that they will be 
widely adopted. They are the first burners of 
the kind, and may perhaps prove to be the 
pioneers of a new era of gas-lighting. 

MM. Muntz and Aubin have recently made 
some interesting observations with reference to 
the presence of ammonia and nitrates in air and 
water at great altitudes. Their observations have 
been obtained by a month’s sojourn on the sum- 
mit of the Pic du Midi, nearly ten thousand feet 


above the sea-level. The air showed the same 
proportion of ammonia as that on low ground ; 
but rain-water, fog, and snow showed a much 
less proportion ; wdiile as to nitrates, they were 
all but absent. This seems due to the fact that 
nitrates are formed in» the air by electrical action 
during thunderstorms, and such storms are rai'ely 
produced in the Pyrenean region at a greater 
height than seven thousand seven hundred feet. 
The authors consider that the absence of the fine 
powders of nitrates contributes tmvards the re- 
markable transpai’ence of the air at these alti- 
tude!3, and conceive that both plants and the 
soil which they help to form on high mountains 
must obtain their nitrogenous constituents from 
the ammonia in the air. 

The recent formation of a National Pish Culture 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, under 
the auspices of a body of gentlemen who have 
had much practical experience in pisciculture, is 
an event of vast importance to the public at large. 
Not only river-fish are to be cared for by this 
Association, but they intend to devote much atten- 
tion to the circumstances suiTouiiding the lives 
of those which inhabit the seas. The cultivation 
of soles and turbots, and the establishment of 
a close-time for those fish — such as the salmon 
and other fresh-water fish already enjoy — ^is ■ to 
be seriously entertained. And fishermen — whose 
knowledge respecting the creatures upon which 
they depend for support is astonishingly small — 
will be encouraged to learn something about the 
food of different classes of fish, their habits, and 
the enemies which destroy them. 

To show how much is possible by means of 
careful culture, we may refer to w'bat has been, 
done dining recent years in Germany. The fisli- 
hreeding Societies there number three hundred, 
which have among them succeeded in doubling 
the yields of salmon and trout in many of the 
rivers. In several continental rivers, salmon are 
now found; but they were only conspicuous by 
their absence before these useful Societies began 
their labours, Canada can show success on a far 
more limited scale, for it at present owns but 
nine fish-hatching stations. But in the United 
States, where the system receives state support, 
the results have been almost fabulous, many rivers 
liavhig been restocked and extinct sea-iisheries 
revived. In olden times, apprentices used to 
stipulate in their indentures that they should not 
be expected to feed on ‘ such common food ’ as 
salmon more than so many days a week. Perhaps, 
with the help of the new Association, history 
will repeat itself. 

The Tvmes recently contained a most interesting 
description of what mmt be regarded as the most 
perfect form of big gun — namely, the new one- 
hundred-ton breechloacling Armstrong. The most 
novel point respecting it is the manner in which 
it is mounted. It has no trunnions, but is fixed 
firmly by steel straps and rings to a massive 
sledge- lilce carriage of steel weighing fourteen tons. 
This sledge rests and slides upon two steel beams, 
which are hinged at their front ends, so that 
carriage, gun, and beams can be elevated or 
depressed as a whole. This movement is executed 
by hydraulic presses. Another hydraulic arrange- 
ment is employed for the loading, eacli system 
having its own levers. The movements are so 
simple and easy that the huge gun can actually 
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be workecl by tbe band of a lady. Twenty yeans 
ago, tlie largest gun aioat was the five-ton naval 
gun. In order to bring it into action, several 
men were required, with wooden levers, they 
managed with great exertion to move its clumsy 
carriage to right or left, much in the same way 
that labourers urge heavy blocks of stone along a 
road. Rowj the touch of a handle brings into 
accurate position a mass of metal twenty times 
the weight. 

A foreign technical journal gives a simple recipe 
for preserving silver and plated articles from 
turning black, as they invariably •will if not kept 
constantly in use. The same plan could with 
advantage be applied, we should think, to any 
metal subject to change or rust from the action 
of the atmosphere. Plain collodion — that is, not 
photographic collodion — ^is diluted with twice its 
bulk of spirits of wine, and applied to the surface 
of the metal with a soft brush. The spirit soon 
evaporates, leatdng an imperceptible and trans- 
parent skin, which can when required he removed 
with hot water. 

Dr 0. W. Siemens, the indefatigable inventor 
of things both gaseous and electrical, has recently 
patented a new explosive, which, although exhibit- 
ing double the energy of gunpowder, is far less 
dangerous to prepare and to handle. It consists 
of a mixture of nitre, chlorate of potash, and some 
solid hydrocarbon, such as pitch, asphaltiun, 
gutta-percha, &c. These are intimately mixed 
together after having been separately pulverised. 
AtW this treatment, a liquid — such as benzine, 
ether, &c, — ^which •will dissolve the solid hydro- 
carbon is added, and the whole is formed into 
a plastic mass. After being rolled into sheets 
or cakes, the volatile liquid evaporates, leaving 
a hard mass, which can be broken np into grains 
like ordinary gunpowder. The intensity of 
explosion can be regulated by the size of these 
grains and by the proportion of the various 
constituents, tom chief merit of the new com- 
pound seems to lie in the safety with -which it 
can be manipulated during manufacture. If it by 
any means catch fire, tho liquid first burns aAvay, ' 
after which the solid residue is slowly consumed. 

The excitement caused by the recent transit of 
Venus has hardly subsided before astronomers are 
called upon to prepare for another event of almost 
equal interest. On May G, there will be a total 
eclipse of the sun of unusual duration, for the orb 
will be ohscimed for nearly six minutes. This will 
give time for ohservations, photographic and other- 
wise, which will be fully appreciated, and which 
■uill probably add much to our knowledge of that 
luminary upon which oui* light and life are de- 
pendent Unfortunately, there are only two little 
spots — tiny islands in the South Pacific — which 
the line of totality touches, the rest of that line 
crossing the boundless ocean. The French astro- 
nomers have already taken steps for making 
'observations, and it is said with a view to testing 
the truth of LeverriePs hypothesis as to the 
existence of planets nearer to the sun than 
Merctny. 

Rearly thirty years ago there was exhibited 
at the Palais de ITndustrie, Paris, a bar of white 
metal beai-inff a label describing it as ‘Silver 
from clay.’ ■ The metal thus extravagantly named 
was really obtained from clay ; but was not silver, 
but aluminium; This metal has several excellent 


properties which would cause it to be much valued 
in tire various arts. It is so light that an oivnce 
of it is three times as bulky as an ounce u'f silver ; 
it is sonorous, malleable, not liable to tarnish, 
and is very l3eautiful in appearance. Unbn,’- 
tunately, the process of extracting it from its 
original clay is so costly that its price prohibits 
its use except for certain piu'poses of luxury or 
adornment. Many attempts have been made 
to cheapen its production without success. But at 
: the present time there is a rumour abroad that 
the problem has at last been solved. It is stated 
that a ton of the metal can now be produced in 
a week at a cost of a hundred pounds- If this he 
true, it will come into common use for <a great 
variety of purposes. Its price has hitherto been 
from five to seven shillings per ounce. 

' According to the experience of most poultry- 
owners, winter is a bad season for eggs. The fowls 
cost more than in summer ; for they can get no 
natural food out of the hard ground, and they 
must make up their loss by increased consump- 
tion of artificial food, for which they make no 
return whatever. According to an article which, 
appears in the Gardeners’ Uhronicle, this shouUl 
not he the case, the fault being ■with the owners, 
and not witli the stock, wdieu eggs are scarce. 
Birds hatched in May or June should be looked 
forward to as winter layers, the grand secret 
being in the nature of the food with which they 
are supplied. This is tho dietary recommended ; 
the first thing in tho morning, give barley-meal 
mixed to a dough* with hot water or ale ; at mid- 
day, wheat ; and for the last feed in the afternoon, 
Indian corn. This bill of fare is said never to 
fail in giviirg abundance of eggs dxuing the coldest 
season of the year. 

During the last few months, several shocks of 
earthquake have been experienced at Panama 
and various places near it. This has occasioned 
some siuqDi’ise, because, although adjacent cities 
in Central America are notorious for such visita- 
tions, that part of the isthmus upon which Colon 
and Panama stand — tho terminal points of the 
projected interoceanie canal— has hitherto been 
free. Indeed, this immunity from volcanic dis- 
turbance has been one of the chief advantages 
ixrged in favour of the Colon and Panama scheme 
against the various other alternative routes pro- 
posed. In a map issued by M, de Lesseps, this 
particular portion of the isthmus is coloured, to 
indicate its happy freedom from such disasters. 
We fear that the tint must now be altered. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy, 
the subject of the dreaded Phylloxera again caiue 
to the front. M. Dumas stated that the Commis- 
sion formed to combat the ravages of the pest 
had recommended as a primary meiusurc tbe 
destruction by fire of all vines shoNving traces 
of infection. This action was resisted, owing to 
the state of French, legislation regarding rural 
property, and the Commission bad to give in. 
An official Report from Switzerland has since 
proved the soundness of the plan advocated by 
the French Commission. In the cantons of 
Geneva, Vaud, and Lucerne, where the burning 
rocess was adopted, and the owners compensated 
y a small tax on more fortunate vineyards, 
vines representing a value of forty millions 
sterling had been saved at the expense of a 
few thousand pounds. The penny-wise and 
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poiuid-foolisli laolicy can affect nations as it does 
individuals. 

Professor Gulley recently read a paper before 
tlie Society for tlie Promotion of Agricultural 
Science at Montreal, containing some veiy interest- 
ing notes regarding tbe food-value of cotton seed 
and tbe oil obtained from it. When properly 
refined, tins oil is largely used for cooking pur- 
poses, taking tbe place of lard. Tbe cotton-seed 
cake, or meal, is foiind of great value for fattening 
cattle ; but the seed itself, when boiled and 
mixed 1x1111 any kind of bay or straw, is so 
nutritious that animals increase in weight most 
rapidly when fed upon it. Under such treat- 
ment, cows give rich miUc, the oil from the seed 
appearing to form the cream. Experiments are 
being continued with regard to manure, ferti- 
lisers, &c. 

A most important engineering work, which 
will represent a great addition to the security of 
GUI’ Indian possessions, is approaching completion. 
A railway sixteen hundred miles iii length now 
stretches from Calcutta to Peshawer, that frontier 
town of Afghanistan about wMch we heard so 
much a few years back. The only break in this 
long road is at Attock, a large fort on the Indus, 
about twenty miles south of Peshawer. The 
river at this point has usually been covered by 
a bridge of boats, except in the rainy season, 
when the current is far too turbulent for such 
a contrivance. Now, however, a noble bridge 
will soon be complete, having five arches, bearing 
a railway one hundred and thirty leet above the 
water-level, and a lower road for ordinary traffic. 
This great work xvill represent one of the most 
important railway systems in India, which country 
we have abeady greatly benefited by the laying 
of about ten thousand miles of rails. 

Twenty years ago, in boring for water at 
Middlesborough, in the North Riding of York- 
shire, the important discovery was ' made that 
extensive deposits of salt, analogous to those 
of Cheshire, were situated near the hanks of 
the river Tees. For various reasons, into which 
we need not enter, the discovery has not been 
utilised imtil quite lately. The manner of 
winning the brine is somewhat novel. A bore- 
hole sixteen inches in diameter and many hundred 
feet deep was cut to the deposit. In this hole 
a tube is fitted, while the tube itself contains the 
necessary pumping arrangements. This tube is 
always full of water, the fresli water remaining 
at the top, and the fully saturated brine, by 
reason of its greater specific gravity, at the bottom. 
The pump is employed to remove this lower 
stratum, which is constantly renewed. The salt 
is then crystallised oiit in evaporating pans after 
the usual manner. Messrs Bell Brothers — who 
own the first salt-works which have been estab- 
lished on the Tees — are abeady in a position to 
produce nearly four hundred tons per week. The 
importance of the estahbshment of tliis industry 
in a new neighbourhood can hardly he over- 
estimated, and is likely to lead to important 
additions to om northern chemical works. Those 
who only see salt on the dinner-table wib hardly 
understand to what far more important uses it 
is put. It constitutes an indispensable item in 
paper-making, dyeing, bleaching, glass-making, 
and a host ^of other unportant trades. It has 
been said that the wealth of a country can be 


very well gauged by the amount of siilphru'ic 
acid which it annually consumes. The same 
remark woidd be time if applied to salt. 

The official crop Report for 1882 of a poi*tion 
of Manitoba and the adjoining territories of the 
Canadian North-west has been issued. It is 
compiled from information collected principally 
by the postmasters of the various localities, 
eighty-four districts being represented, compiising 
about one-fourth the whole area of settlement at 
the present time. The average yield is shown 
to he ; Wheat, thirty bushels to tlie acre ; oats, 
fifty-one and a half; barley, thirty-eight and a 
half; potatoes, two hundred and seventy-seven 
and a half; timiiiis, one thousand; flax, Mteen; 
rye, twenty; pease, _ thbty-sevcn. The acreage 
under cultivation in the eighty-four districts 
represented is four hundred and seventy-two 
thousand seven hundred and seventy acres. The 
average number of cattle to each settler in 
several districts is estimated at over thirty 
head. Altogether the Report is a most satis- 
factory one, and bespeaks a general state of 
contentment and prosperity amongst the settlers. 
The Canadian and Facifie Railway Company , 
have now completed their main line, some six 
hundred and six miles beyond Winnipeg, and 
one hundred and fourteen miles on their south- 
western branch, and next season they wiU have 
upwards of one thousand miles of road through 
this fine country, thus giving the settlers ready 
communication with the eastern markets. Alto- 
gether the Canadian Pacific Railway will have 
about two thousand miles of railway in opera- 
tion along their whole Ime by next autumn. 

The report of the Clyde ship-huilding trade for 
last year shows that this industry in Scotland has 
been very busily pushed. The total production 
of the various yai’ds on the Clyde has been one 
hundred and ninety-one vessels, of three hundred 
and eighty-nbie thousand tons ; an increase of 
fully fifty-seven thousand tons over that of 1881, 
and of one hundred and two thousand over the 
output of 1874, which was an exceptionally busy 
year. The most noteworthy feature of the year’s 
business has been the gi'eat amount of steel 
tonnage and of sailing-ships turned out. In all, 
sixty-three steamships, of one hundred and twenty 
thousand tons, were constructed of steel; while 
the tonnage of sailing-vessels amounted to thirty- 
two thousand tons, about double the amount of 
the preceding year. Only one little commercial 
vessel, of one hundred and ninety-eight tons, was 
built of ioood ! The value of the vessels launched 
last year' is roughly estimated at nine million 
pounds, against eight millions in the previous year. 
It is by far the largest total ever produced on the 
Clyde. 

The returns from nineteen ship-huilding ports 
in Scotland and England show that during last 
year, seven htmdred and eighty-two vessels, of one 
milli mr one hundred and ninety-seven thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-nine tons, and valued 
at nearly eighteen million pounds, were built iiL 
them. Roxighly calculated, something like one 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand men mxist 
have been employed in tbe construction of the 
vessels which ma!ke up the tonnage named, and 
about twenty thousand men will he employed in 
their, navigation. Of these nineteen ports, Glasgoxx, 
as above stated, with its one hundred axid ninety- 
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one vessels, of three Inindred and eighty-nine thou- 
s<and tons, stands first — as indeed it stands first 
among tlie ship-hnilding rivers of the world. Next 
to the Clyde comes the Wear, on which one hun- 
dred and twenty -three vessels, of two hundred and 
twelve thousand four hundred and sixty-four tons, 
have been built. After the Wear comes the Tyne, 
with one hundred and tliirty-two vessels and two 
hundred and eight thousand four hundred and 
six tons ; the Hartleijools take the fourth place, 
with thirty-nine vessels and sixty-eight thousand 
and sixty-seven tons ; and the Tees comes in. fifth, 
with forty vessels and sixty-five thousand and 
forty-eight tons. Pive-and-twenty years ago, the 
Wear Avas at the head of the list, with New York 
running it a close race. When iron became the 
Ghosen material, Nbav York retired, the Wear 
lagged behind, Avhile the Clyde took the first 
place, and the Tyne the second. . Of late years, 
however, the Wear has been running the Tyne 
very close, and has this year, as we have seen, 
outstripped it in tonnage. 

Eegarding the project fot building an obser- 
vatory on the summit of lien Nevis, and for which 
a sum of five thousand pounds is required, it is 
satisfactory to learn that a good hegiiming has 
been made towards raising this sum, numbers 
of noblemen and gentlemen giving handsome 
•subscriptions to the fund. The objects of this 
project were alluded to by Mr Wragge in au 
article in our pages— ‘ Ascending Ben Nevis in 
Winter ’ — in April last year. 

In a pm^er read before the Eoyal Society, Dr 
William Huggins has explained a method devised 
by him for photographing the corona of the sun at 
any time when that luminary is visible. Hitherto 
this was only possible on the occasion of a total 
eclipse of the sun; and if the above method 
should prove itself trushvorthy and practicable, 
it will enable observers to study the corona syste- 
matically, instead of, as noAv, only for a few 
minutes in the course of a series of years. 

The Committee appointed by the Treasury to 
report on the employment of convict labour in the 
construction of harbours of refuge have noAv issued 
their Eeport, The places suggested by the Com- 
mittee are Dover, Filey, and Peterhead. Dover 
and Filey obtain the preference on account of 
their suitability as harbouns of defence, and in 
the case of Filey, on the coast of York.shire, as 
being a most important centre for the fishing 
interests, and for the protection of boats and 
tracling-ves.Sels, Peterhead, in Aberdeenshire, is 
recommended for a similar reason, there being 
at present no harbour of refuge for mercliant or 
other vessels along a coast-line of two hundred 
and fifty miles, extending from the Firth of Forth 
to Cromarty Firth, 




QUITS. 

A COMJlERCIAIi TBAVELLER’s TALE. 

Old comme.rcial travellers Avill tell you that in 
many respects the profession is nothing to what 
it was ; though for our owu part avc are inclined 
to think that in many respects the profession has 
improved. The penny postage, the telegraph, the 
enormoiis expansion of the railway system, have 
wrought such changes in the mode of doing 
business between town and coAmtry, that in the 


Commercial Eooms of country-town inns where, in 
the ‘good old clays,’ a score of gentlemen Avould 
have assembled of an evening, one; nowadays 
meets but two or three. Much of its old characte.r, 
also, has departed. Before the era of railways, 
when men and horses anight be detained at an inn 
for days by stress of weath.(;r or badness of 
roads, jollity and free-and-easiness were a very 
prevailiaig characteristic of the commercial travel- 
ler ; and the reckless jollity of the fraternity — 
for a frateraaity it Avas, alanost anasoaiic iai the 
rigidity of its rites and the exactaiess of its 
etiquette — ^]^)assed into a proverb. 

But to our story. There happened to he a 
snug party of coananercial gentlemeaa assembled in 
the Commercial Eooni of an iaiai in oaie of our 
quaint South-country toAvns, one Avinter evening 
a few years ago. The cloth had been removed 
from the table, the customary toasts had beoaa 
duly honoured, and the company, some half- 
dozen in numbea’, had drawn their tdiairs round 
the fire, lit their pipes, aaid each Avith his glass of 
grog at his edbuAv had cAudeaatly aiaatle up his luianl 
to be as coanfortable aaid as cosy as possible. 

The conversation Avas being monopolised by Mr 
Hicks, a vulgar, puffy-faced, bald-headed man, Avith 
a large expanse of shirt-front and much ostenta- 
tious jeAveliery, Avho Avas standing with his back 
to the fife, his hands tucked under his coat-tails 
in the orthodox British fashion. The other men, 
who Avere all younger, were listening with the 
respect due to a representative of the old school 
of commercials, hazarding occasionally an aj)proA’’- 
ing remark, dutifully laughing at every joke, but 
in no Avay interfering Avith the great man’s 
periods. 

‘ Ah i ’ he said, Avrinkling his fat broAV into 
a scries of parallel creases, and gazing almost 
mournfully up at the ceiling, ‘travelling ain’t 
Avhat it Avas. There ain’t no fun noAvadays. You 
young gents don’t know what it means,* for rnil- 
Avays have knocked it all on the ’ed. It Avas 
something, I can tell you, to turn out of a warm 
bed at four o’cdock of a Aviuter’s morning, and 
jump into the trap for a tAventy-mile round before 
breakfast, so that the hopposition shorrldn’t get 
the start of you. NoAA’adays, jou jump into your 
train with your hulsters and your Avraps and 
your morniii’ paper, and you take your time 
over matters as comfortable as can be. You don’t 
seem to have tlie spirit avo had, though avc Avorked 
and Ave had our fun too, I can tell yon. You 
work ; but you don’t seem to have no time for 
fun.’ 

‘In -what AA\ay do you mean, sir?’ asked the 
boldest of the audience. 

‘WhatAvay?’ repeated the great mam ‘ Why, 
I mean the dodges and larks Ave was up to,’ 

‘What sort of dodges and larks?’ asked the 
other. ■ 

‘ Oh, all sorts ! ’ replied the old gentleman. 
‘There’s so much humbuggiu’ etiquette about 
nowadays. It’s Avhat you call bad form for a 
gent to play a trick upon another. I’ve knoAAm. 
all sorts o’ things done. Tliey used to hocus ftne 
another’s drink, so as to make the ho])p(isitioa 
sleep ’eavy the next morning ; lock their doors 
on the outside ; change their hoots ; tell the 


l3oot3 not to wake ’em until it was too late to 
do anytliing ; and as wo xised to ’ave ratlier yf&t 
niglits in those days, I can tell you some of us 
required a power o’ sleep to shake off the effects. 
It was considered fair and above-board to steal a 
march in any way upon a gent who was working 
in the same line ; and there was much more 
hopposition then, although there may be more 
competition now ; because, you see, such a lot ’s 
done by post and udre in these days. Why, look 
at me ; I ’aven’t been here for two years or more ; 
Init I know that when I go round to-morrow to 
see how the other traveller’s been gettin’ on, I 
shall get just as many orders as if I’d been 
reg’lar all that time. Not that all of my cus- 
tomers will know me ; but they know the name 
of the firm — Hooker and Snooker of HoAvgate ’ill 
—and that ’s quite enough for ’em.’ 

‘And were you ever tricked in any of the 
ways you describe?’ asked another young com- 
mercial. 

‘Me? me tricked? Not me. Joseph ’icks was 
always too wide awake. No ; I Avas never caught,’ 
replied the great man. ‘I once caught a felloAV 
in the hact of taking the linch-pins out of m.y 
gig ; hut I soon stopped his game, I can tell 
you. That Avas at Charing — not Charing in 
London, but Charing between Canterbury and 
Maidstone.’ 

‘And did you ever play any tricks yourself?’ 
asked the first young man who had spoken. 

Mr Hicks sloAvly turned himself towards the 
speaker, and winking his eye several times, 
replied : ‘ I should just about think I did — many 
and many a one. And noAV you remind me, I ’ll 
just tell you about one I played.’ 

Mr Hicks haAung toasted himself to his entire 
satisfaction, noAV condescended to let some of his 
companions see Avhat the fire v'as like, settled 
himself slowly and ponderously doAvn into the 
chair Avhich by prescriptive right belonged to 
the senior traveller in the room, took a lung sip 
at his grog, and, Avith a preliminary clearing of 
the throat, began. 

‘It Avas in “ forty- tAvo and it’s a strange thing, 
but it was in this very identical place. There 
was a cocky, stuck-up young fellow of the name 
of BroAA'nsinith travelliu’ for Stokes and Noke.s, 
Great ToAver Street, in the same line as mine. 
He ’adn’t been ’ere afore, and didn’t knoAv Avho 
I Avas ; so I says to myself, I ’ll just take a rise 
out o’ you, my young popinjay ; see if I don’t.’ 

At that moment, the great man’s narrative AA'as 
interrupted by the entrance of a little old man 
dressed in black, Avho, observing that the seats 
round the fire Avere occupied and that nobody 
offered to make room for him, sat dcAAm at a side- 
table and commenced to Avrite letters. 

‘ Ahem ! ’ said Mr Hicks. ‘ I beg your pai’don, 
sir ; but I AA'as just agoing to begin a tale ; birt 
as I see you are busy, I’ll Avait until you’re 
finished,’ 

‘Not at all, not at all,’ said the stranger. 
‘ Pray, don’t let me interrupt you ; you won’t 
disturb me, I assure you. In fact, I ’in not sure 
that, not being a traveller, I ought not to apologise 
to yon for coining into the Commercial Room ; 
but the fact is that the fire in the coftee-room 
has gone out, and the waiter said he thought 
you would not mind me coming in here.’ 

‘Quite Avelcome, sir, quite Avelcome,’ said Mr 


Hicks with almost monarelucal grandeur. ‘It’s 
against custom, I knoAV, for- strangers to enter 
the . Goihmercial Room j but under the circum- 
stances, I don’t think Ave’ll mind. — Will Ave, 
gentlemen? ’ 

The gentlemen chorused that they didn’t mind ; 
so the little man proceeded Avith his writing, and 
Mr Hicks with his tale. 

‘Well, as I Avas saying, gents, I made up my 
mind to take this J'oung BroAvnsinith down a peg 
or tAvo. So Avhat do you think I does? I goes 
to the stables, and I says to the hostler : “ Bill, 
if you’ll get Mr Brownsmith’s cob and gig out 
of the Avay the first thing to-morroAV morning, 
and when he orders them, say you ’re very sorry, 
but you’A’-e let them out to another gent by 
mistake, here’s a sovereign for you.” Of course 
it Avas Avorth a good deal more than a sovereign 
to me to get the young chap out of the way, for 
I saAV he was pretty ’cute, and I knew he’d he 
after my customers. But that ain’t all; for I 
kneAv it Avas the easiest thing in the world for 
Mm to hire another coh and gig until his own 
AAns returned. So I goes down into the ’all very 
late that night, Avhere all the bags was— bags in 
those days were very much more alike than they 
are now, and used to be chalked Avith the numbers 
of their owners’ rooms, to distinguish them — and 
I quietly rubs out his number and puts on 
another, and puts his on to another lot of hags, 
so that if he did start, he’d find himself in a 
hole and no mistake. Next morning, I was 
uncommonly haffahle Avith him at breakfast, 
pretending, of course, not to know he was in the 
same line as me ; and I starts off and does all 
my business. When I came back, I foimd the 

S tor young chap running about like a madman. 

e Avas satisfied that the gig business was a 
mistake ; but Avhen he came to find that another 
man had gone off Avith his bags, and had left him 
Avith a lot stuffed full of French frilling, I thought 
he’d have brought the ’ou.se doAvn. He -got the 
landlord and tlxe ’all-porter, and the cliamher- 
maids and the Avaiters, and he threatened to have 
’em all up before the magistrate ; and all the 
time I was grinnin’ in my .slesA’-e and pretendin’ 
to be as concerned about it as any one.’ 

‘Well, and AA'hat happened?’ asked one of the 
audience as the speaker paxxsed. 

‘What ’appened? Well, I’ll tell you,’ replied 
Mr Hicks. ‘The gent Avbo had taken BroAvn- 
smitli’s bags by mistake for his oAvn, ’ad gone off 
to ’astings ; and there Avas nothing to do but 
to Avait till he came back. And when the gent 
did come back, you can imagine that there aa^^.s 
a pretty row in the place, in which of course I 
joined, saying that it Avas a disgraceful thing, 
and threatening the landlord that I’d take my 
custom over to the other ’otcl if better watch 
wasn’t kept for the future. The poor young 
folloAV took it very ’ard, he did ; and AAdien he got 
his gig and hags and went round the next morning 
and found that all the business had been done, 
he came back, and be sat doAvn in that corner 
there, and told me it aa’-ouM ruin him, ’cause it 
Avas his first job for Stokes and Nokes, and he 
Avas on trial.’ 

‘Weren’t you very sorry you’d done it?’ asked 
one of the party. 

‘Me sorry?’' said Mr Hicks Avith contempt. 
‘ Not me. All ’s fair in love, war, and commerce ; 
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and if I liadn’t done it, he’d have done me Tby 
cutting me ont of a lot o’ hxisiness. As it was, 
I never set eye on him again, and I’ve ’card he 
got the sack from Stokes and Notes, — Sorry? 
Not me!’ 

There was an expression, on the faces of some 
of tlie young men as if they thouglit it was rather 
a low trick ; hut they made no remarks, and after 
some further conversation, a general ya^vning and 
knocking out of pipes and draining of glasses 
proclaimed the hour of hed. So the gi-eat Mr 
Hicks took up his candle and departed ; his 
example was quickly followed by the rest, and 
the little old gentleman who had been Avritiug 
his letters, Avas left alone. 

When the door had closed upon the last bed- 
goer, he shut tip his writing-case and took up 
tlie position in front of the fire lately occupied 
hy Mr Hicks. Something in the story he had 
heard seemed to tickle his fancy immensely ; for 
he stood there chuckling to himself and rubbing 
his hands as in great glee. ‘ Clever chap that ! 
Hn-commonly clever chap ! ’ he muttered to him- 
self. ‘He’s quite right. Young BroAAmsmith 
did giA’’e up travelling ; and if he hadn’t, he 
wouhln’t he one of the richest men in the county, 
as he is now.’ 

He rang the hell for the Avaiter, When the man 
appeared, the little old felloAV said : ‘ What time 
does Mr Hicks .start upon business in the ra.orn- 


ing 


Well, I ’ardly knoAA', sir,’ replied the waiter. 
‘You see, he don’t come here reg’lar— -in fact I 
can’t call 'to mind hever ’avin’ seen him before. 
But the gents mo.stly goe.s out aboiAt ten 
o’clock.’ 

^‘Tell the boots to call me at seven, will you?’ 
said' the old gentleman ; and taking bis candle, 
he went to bed. 


The next forenoon, Mr Hicks .saAintercd ma,)es- 
tieally forth from the inn upon a round of visits ; 
and as he Avalked along he seemed absorbed in 
the contemplation of his own figure in the 
shop-AvindoAvs, as if anticipating Avith no small 
degree of pleasure the sensation such a repre- 
seutatiA'e of Hooker and Snooker would make 
iu the shops of tlxe humble tradesmen. He 
entered the establishment of Mr WilloAV, aa’Iio 
said upon his door that he Avas patronised by 
the Eoyal Family, but assuredly not to a fifth 
part of the manner in avMcIi he Avas patronised 
by Mr Hicks. 

‘Anything in our Avay, Mr WilloAV?’ said the 
great man c ondescendingly. ‘ Hooker and Snooker, 

, you know? ’ 

‘ Nothing for Hooker and Snooker,’ replied Mr 
Willow solemnly. 

‘Nothing, bfr Willow, nothing? Are you 
quite sure?’ asked Mr Hicks, somewhat asto- 
nished. 

‘I’ve said nothing, I think,’ said Mr WilloAA'-. 
‘I’m busy. Please, go aAAviy, there’s a good 
man.’ 

Mr Hicks left the shop sloAvly and wonderingly. 
‘Surely,’ he thought, as he waddled on to his 
next enstomer — ‘surely no one ’sheen interfering 
with Hooker and Snooker. No orders firom 
Willow 1 lt?s unaccountable.’ 

He entered the shop of Mr Burslem, who, not 
being patronised by Boyalty, preferred not to be 


patronised by any one, and who had the reputation 
of being a curt, sharp, short man of business. 
Mr Hicks entered, and on the principle that 
time is money, did not detail his bn,sine.ss, merely 
indicatexi, the name of Hooker and Snookei’, and 


stood AAuth his order-book ready open. 

‘Nothing at all, my good man,’ snid Mr Burslcnr 


fairly 


— ‘nothing at all. — Good-moj/ning 

‘Nothing at’ began Mr Hicks, 

bewildered. 

‘No; nothing at all. (xoed-.moTOing,’ put in 
Mr Bur-slom, so that there Avas nothing to be 
done but to return the Avish ruefully and go 
■■out. ' ■ ■■■■■.' ■'■ 

‘Noav, there ?s something Avvong,’ .said Mr 
Hicks to himself as he stood on the paAmnient 
outside Mr Burslem’s door. ‘My two best 
customers, and no orders ! I never knew it befinn, 
never ! Who can it be ? Young Jones Avas here 
two months back and got forty poxiTuI odd iu 
orders. And I, Joseph ilick.s, tiic cliie.f traveller 
to Hooker and Snooker, am told that there’s 
nothing for me ! “.My good man” too, forsooth 1 
I must try Mr Cole.’ 

He entered IMr Cole’s shop, 'Mr Colo Ava.s not 
there, hut appeared in a Icav minutes. Mr irick.s 
Avent thmugli liis formula. Mr Cole rcplifH 
immediately : ‘Not to-day, lloolcer and Snooker. 
I ’m sup]fiied.’ 

‘Supplied !’ almost shrieked Mr Hicks, 

‘Yes, supplied I’ said Mr Cole, but not a 
syllable more. 

Mr Hicks aaus uoav fairly roused. Suddenly, 
the recollection of bis tale in the Commercial 
Boom on the ]precediug evening fiaslied before 
him. Could .some of the young fellows have been 
playing him a trick similar in nature to that 
which he had played so many^ yeans before on 
young BroAvnsmith ? Stifling his anger and mor- 
tifloation as best he could, he strode on to the 
shop of his last customer, Mr Ii’on.stone. 

‘Nothing to-day, Hooker and Snooker,’ said 
Mr Ironstone bei'oi’e Mr Hicks could put the 
question. 

‘Mr Ironstone,’ .said the a.stonishcd Ilieks, in 
an almo.st pathetic tone of appeal, ‘Avill yon tell 
nxe if any one has been before me, and lias done 
the bu.sine.s.s Avhich hitherto Hookei* and Snooker 
have performed ibr you ? ’ 

‘Hooker and Snooker still do our hixsiness,’ 
.said Mr Ironstone. 

‘Well, but I represent ’em,’ said Mr I-Iick.9. 

‘Come, come,’ said the dealer soothingly, as 
if he AA’’as .speaking to a child; ‘don’t take ui> 
my time, there’s a good fellow. I’ve tohl you 
that I haAm no ordor.s, so go euvay quietly, or I 
shall be obliged to call your keeper.’ 

‘ My what ? My keeper ! ’ roared Ifr H iek.s. 
‘What do you mean, sir? Surely you dim’t tliinfc 
I ’m a lunatic ? ’ 

‘I don’t think it; I’m sine of it — T huno it,’ 
replied Mr Ironstone, and coming round the 
counter, he gently took Mr Hicks'' liy the arm, 
led him from the shop, and .shut therdoor after 
him. 

Mr Hicks stood as one dazed for some .seconds. 
The buildings^ seemed to reel around him, and 
he felt that with a little more he Avould actually 
be out of his mind. Then he strode back to 
the inn, resolved to make a terrible examp>le of 
the plotters that evening. 
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He ■v\'as very moody and silent at dimxej, comfortably in forty y«ars; 
and tlie young_ fellows saw that something had too old to learn a lessonojlh. 
gone wrong with him, as he scowled terribly I have played yoii thiis m,« 
over his food, and only answered with fierce learned one. — I am, sLr, yon 

grunts the (Questions put to him. Afterwards, gi_ 

when, according to ciistona, the chairs were drawn 

round the fire and the best part of the day hegun, npr'A«=lTa "MA 

Mr Ilieks rose majestically and assmning his kj^j At:> io JNA 

rrsual position in front of the fire, prefaced his scotch maeried "Svoiie: 
tlranders. with a loud ‘Ahem!’ t n x. A .tit 

‘ Gentlemen, it is with regret, strongly mixed , munber oi tins Jmr 
with disgust, that I am forced to add'reas yon ^ ^ 

upon a certain subject— tipon a subject which is aUecting roairr-ed v 

as disagreeable to me as it must be humiliatiiig 

to snch of yon as are concerned. In short, some j m ® ' 

of you, taking a mean advantage of ray attempt passed in 1881, diliers 

to amuse you last night, ’ave been playing me tbe English Act. In cases 

a under’and trick’ Passing 

The gentlemen thus addressed took their if the Im-shancl. lim 

pipes from their mouths and gazed at Mr Hicks aoxmedo m 

with amazement. movable and personal estafc 

He continued : ‘Tbe day for that sort of thing acquired before or du3?mg f 
has gone by, and it ill becomes members of an as her separate estate 

honoured profession to indulge in tricks of which, "^^ititled to assign tbte pr 
a schoolboy would he ashamed. To be plain her inisbands 

with you, gentlemen, I have been passed off in nr -vesta 

the town as a lunatic, and consequently have be kept separate and 

found the doors of my most important customers agamst clair 

shut against me-’ creditors. The rents of lieri 

In spite of the serious manner in which Mr belong to th e wiu 

Hicks spoke, there was a very percerjtible snigger ^ ® a 

on the faces of the young men around Mm, which pi’operty ot wives mairiied 
he was not slow to observe. 

‘ I see nothing to laugh at in it, gentlemen,’ P^i®® “‘'>'7 % ^1^® erxecuti 
he continued, suppressing wdth difliculty bis , ® same position iincder tk 
rising wrath; ‘in fact, there are some of you ^een married subsequently, 
who will probably have very good reasons for 77°“^^ 
regrettin’ it, when I tell you that unless I find the pa.ssing of the Act is le 
out which of you is the offender, I shall write interest 
to your respective governor.?, with a view of having estate atfcer lii 

the matter thoroughly gone into.’ P f I'® 

One and all declared that they were utterly otherwise, one-half, 
ignorant of the matter, and with such energetic 
protestations against the iniquity of the trick, vaccination foe 
that Mr Hicks was forced to believe them, a:®3suii 

‘ Perhaps the little old gentleman who was This month we giv"e au 
writing at the side-table last night knows some- of experiments wift disea: 
thing about it,’ suggested one of the accused. Scientific Soup-kitcheun’ {j 

Mr Hicks rang the bell for the ivaiter. ‘ Waiter,’ of which reference is raaade 1 
ho said, ‘ is the gentleman who came in here from in connection with splen.' 
the coffee-room last night in the ’ouse ? ’ Since that article vas v/rit 

‘ Mr BroAvnsmith, sir — 0 no, sir ; lie went read by M. Pasteur hetor' 
away this mornin’ ; and he give me this note Sciences, giving furfchesx res 
to give to you, not before this evenin’,’ replied and wbich are of extre nnie in 
the waiter. The department of fehe E 

‘Mr Brownsmith ! Is that his name?’ cried is one in which splenic fe 
Hicks, in a faint voice. very porevalent ; and jafter 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered the waiter. ‘He owns half of the experiments which 
the toAvn, sir, and was here looking arter his months ago near Paris „ the 
property.’ determined to try 1. Past' 

Mr Hick.s opened the note and read as follows : course of the past ye six, m 
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Wliat 'would we give to hold agaia 
Tlie form we lost,, ’mid 'tears and pain ! 

Ah, child ! tho empty cot is ours, 

But thine the sunshine and the ilowors ! 

What could wc give thee, slionldst thou come 
To smile again upon thy houio ? 

Such little pleasures as we know 
In this, our twilight life belo'^v ; 

Some fragments of earth’s i)!iltry joys, 

A handful of its broken toys ! 

How calm tby lot — for over blest ; 

How exquisite tby Inippy rest ! 

How ebangeless, joyful, and serene, 

Compared with wbat thy lot had l)cen 
With us — whose ileeting, clouded joys 
Are at their best hut broken toys ! 


been rerluced to five liimdrecl and eighteen, or to 
less than one per cent. 

Among the fioclvS wliich have been only 
partially vaccinated, there were tsvo thousand 
three hundred and eight .sheep vaccinated, and 
one thoLtsaud six hundred and fifty-nine not ; and 
the loss among these was only eight for the two 
thousand three hundred and eight vaccinated 
sheep, while it Avas sixty among the one thousand 
six hundred and fifty-nine unvaccinated sheep. 
It is Avorthy of note that these sheep were brought 
from different parts of the department, and that 
the vaccinated cand unvaccinated ones were^ all 
fed and treated in the same way. The veterina- 
rians of the Eure-et'Loir have vaccinated diu’ing 
the year four thousand five hundred and sixty- 
two head of cattle, and there have been only 
eleven deaths, the rate of mortality heing_ tlnm 
reduced from over seven per cent., at which it 
stood a year ago, to less than a quarter per cent. 
Horses were not vaccinated to so general an 
extent as cattle and sheep ; but out of the five 
hundred and twenty-four subjected to it, only ' 
three died. i 
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2d. To insure return in case of ineligibility, postage- 
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THE BROKEN TOY. 
A BROKEN toy ! what memories cling 
Around this half-forgotten thing ; 

What baby-laughter seems to rise, 

Like old, delightful melodies ; 

What shouts of wordless, tuneful joy, 

At sight of this poor broken toy ! 

Oh, ti'uy feet that would not re.st ! 

Oh, dear head pillowed on our breast, 
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With the pre.gent Monthly Part, the fift}’'-, second volume o£ this 
Joiwnal begins, and tho fifty-finst year of its exi.stenee is completed, 
while, to judge hy its circulation, the magazine .seems to be in ever- 
increasing favour. For this and numerou.s other marks of approval at 
the hands of our readers throughout the world, our heartie,st tliank.s 
are due. 

Observing as far as possible the lines laid down half a century 
ago for the conducting of Ghamhers’s Journal, it shall still be our 
constant endeavour to provide a weekly and monthly budget of litera- 
ture at once whole.soine, instructive, and entertaining ; nor shall our 
vigilance be relaxed in withholding matter that might offend oven the 
most sensitive. 

With a -watchful eye to Science and Art, and all that is currently 
interesting regarding them, we shall likewise increa.se our efforts to 
entertain our readers with anecdotes, tales, and serial fiction ; and by 
commingling with these, occa.sional e,ssays on subjects of social and 
economic importance, vre hope still to elevate as well as to amuse. 

In short, it shall be our earnest care jealou.sly to pre.sGrvc 
and guard that Standard from which we have never swerved, 
and which has carried Ghmnb&ris Journal unscathed through endless 
competition. 
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LOST CITIES. 

Scattered tlirougliout this and foreign countries, 
Tve find extensive traditions respecting cities 
buried beneath the land or water, which, although 
occasionally grounded on fact, have in most cases 
a purely legendary origin. It is true that in years 
gone by, the ravages of Xature, caused either 
by earthquakes or encroachments of the sea, have 
ruthlessly swept away many a smiling village ; 
yet this explanation does not satisfactorily account 
for the popular notion of lost cities, which, like 
so many other subjects of a kindred nature, is 
involved in uncertainty. It has been suggested 
that it may have sprung from the well-laiown 
myth of the ‘ Happy Isles,’ a tradition which is 
found amongst nearly every nation of the globe, 
and which formed an object of belief amongst the 
Greeks and Homans of old, and still enters into 
the folk-lore of the Irishman, the Welshman, the 
Hindu, and the Red Indian of to-day. Indeed, 
one may still occasionally hear, in Wales, sailors 
speak of the green meadows of enchantment lying 
in the Irish Channel to the west of Pembrokeshire, 

I which, they say, are at certain times discernible, 
although very quickly lost to sight. There are 
I even traditions of sailors who, in the early part 
; of the present century, went ashore on these fairy 
islands, unaware that they were such until they 
returned to their boats, when they Avere amazed 
at seeing the islands disappear from sight. 
The fairies who inhabited these islands are 
reported, says Mr West Sikes, in his British 
Gohlim, ‘to have regularly attended tlie markets 
at Milford-IIaAun, making their purchases without 
speaking, and occasionally rendering themselves 
invisible. The peasantry of MBford-Haven, too, 
firmly belicA’-ed that these islands were densely 
peopled by fairies, who went to and fro between 
the islands and the shore through a subter- 
ranean Avay under the bottom of the sea.’ Some 
antiquaries liave conjectured that the tradition 
relating to these Happy' Isles is a relic of a 
primeval legend associated Avith Eden ; but the 
question is one involved in much obscurity, and 


upon. AAdiich there is a wide diversity of opinion. 
Without furtber discu.ssing the origin of this class 
of legendary lore, Ave would give a brief outline 
of some of the principal instances recorded in 
well-knoAA'’n localities. 

Tims, near Raleigh, in Nottinghamshire, there 
is a valley Avhich popular tradition in the neigh- 
bourhood affirms Avas caused by an earthquake 
many hundred years ago, Avhen the Avhole A'illage, 
together Avith tlie church, aaus completely SAval- 
loAVcd up. So deep-rooted was this belief, that 
in years gone by, it Avas customary for the in- 
habitants AA'ho resided near this valley to assemble 
together every Christmas morning for the purpose 
of hearing the ringing of the church bells under- 
ground, which it Avas asserted might be distinctly 
heard by stooping doAvn and listening to their 
peals beneath. There are numerous superstitions 
of this kind, it being a popular notion, that in 
those localities Avhere churches have been buried 
by an earthquake, the bells still ring deep in 
the earth on Christmas morning. At Fisherty 
Brow, near Kirkby -Lonsdale, there is a curious 
kind of natural holloAv scooj>ed out, Avhere, runs 
the legend, ages ago, a church, parson, and people 
AA'^ere sAA^alloAved up. Ever since this terrible 
occurrence, it is asserted that the church beUs 
have been regularly heard to ring every Sunday 
morning. 

In the same Avay, also, cities Avhich have been 
ingulfed by the sea are supposed to appear above 
the AA'aves at daAvu on Eastcr-day, or to be visible 
by moonlight in the still depths of the Avater ; 
their bells being at times heard soLiuding dis- 
mally heloAV. Thus, near Blackpool, about tAAm. 
miles out at sea, it is related that there once 
stood the church and cemetery of Kilquinal, 
long ago submerged. Even uoaa’-, hoAAawer, the 
melancholy chimes of the hells sounding over 
the restless Avaters may oftentimes, the sailors say, 
he heard, especially in rough and tempestuous 
weather. At Crosmerc, near Ellesmere, Shrop- 
shire, ‘where,’ to quote a correspondent of Notes 
and Queries, ‘there is one of a number of pretty 
lakes scattered throughout the district, there is 
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a. iraclitioii of a chapel having formerly stood 
on the banks of the lake ; and it is said that the 
belief once was, that whenever the waters wei'o 
ruffled by wind, the chapel bells might be_ heai‘d 
as ringing beneath the surface.’ Referring to 
these sunken bells, it may be noted that their 
supposed sound is generally considered by sailors 
as ominous, and to prognosticate misfortune of 
gome kind or other. Hence, we may quote a 
bell-legend connected with Jersey. Many years 
ago, the twelve parish churches in that island 
possessed each a valuable peal of bells ; but during 
a long civil war, the bolls were sold, to defray 
the expenses of the troops ; they were accoi'dingly 
sent to France for that purpose ; but on the 
passage, tbc ship foundered and CA'^erytliing was 
lost. Since that day, during a storm these bells 
always ring from tbe deep.. And the fishermen 
of St Oiien’s Bay sometimes go to the edge of 
the water before embarking, to listen if they can 
hear the bells upon the wind ; for if so, nothing 
will induce them to leave the shore; hut if all 
is quiet, they fearlessly set sail. 

There arc numerous legends of sunken cities 
scattered through Ireland, some of which are of 
a most romantic origin. Thus the space now 
covered hy the Lake of Inchiquin is reported 
in former days to have been a populous and 
flonri.shing city ; but, for some dreadful and 
unabsolved crime, tradition says, it was buried 
beneath the deep waters. The ‘dark .spirit’ of 
its king still resides in one of the caverns 
which, border the lake, and once every seven 
jmars at midnight he issues forth, mounted on 
his white charger, and makes the complete circuit 
of the lake ; a performance which he is to con- 
tinue till the silver hoofs of his steed are worn 
out, when the curse will be removed, and the city 
reappear, once more in all its bygone condition. ; 
The peasantry affirm that even now, on a calm , 
night, one may clearly see the towers and spires 
gleaming through the clear water. 

With this legend we may compare one told 
by Burton in his History of Ireland. ‘In Ulster 
is a lake thirty thousand paces long, and fifteen 
' thou.9and broad, out of which arisetli the noble 
northern river called Bane-. It is heliovcd by 
the inhahitauts that they were formerly wicked 
vicious people who lived "in this place ; and there 
was an old prophecy in. every one’s mouth, that 
whenever a well which was therein, and was 
continually covered and locked up carefully, 
should be left open, so great a quantity of water 
should issue thereout as would forthwith over- 
flow the whole adjacent country. It happened 
that an old beldam coming to fetch water, heard 
her child cry ; upon which running away in haste, 
she forgot to cover the spring ; and coming hack 
to do it, the land wa,s so overrun that it was 
past her help ; and at length she, her child, and 
all the territory were drowned, which caused this 
pool that remains to this day/ Giraldas 0am- 
brensis, too, notices the tradition of Lough Neagli 
having once been a fountain which overflowed 
the whole country, to which Moore thus alludes ; 

On Lougli Ucagli’s banks, as the flshemaxi strays, 
"When the clear cold evo ’s declining, 

He' sees the roiuid towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining. 

It may be^ -remembered also, that Crofton 
Croker, in his Fairy Legends of tlie South of 


irefawf, relates how beyond the Gallows Green 
of Cork, ■ ju.st outside the town, there is a lake 
I of water, at the bottom of which are buildings 
and' gardens far more beautiful thiin tmy now 
to be .seen, fl’lic legend runs, that long bclbj'u 
Saxon foot touched Irish ground, there was a 
great king called Core, whose palace .stood when; 
the lake now is, in a green valley. In_ the middlo 
of the courtyard was a spring of fair wafciU', so 
pure and clear that it was the wonder of the 
neighhoiu'hood far and near. On one occasion, 
however, when the king was giving a _ grand 
entertainment, it 3'ia])pencd that in the mid.st of 
tlie banquet one of the guests said to tlie king : 
‘Blay it please your Majesty, here is everything 
in abundance that heart can wish for except 
water.’ ‘Water,’ replied the king, ‘you shall 
speedily have;’ and des]ai,tching his daug'liter, 
the lair Usga, she soon unlocked the door of the 
well ; but stooping down, she unfortunately lost 
her balance and foil in. The water at once I’ose, 
and speedily filled the green valley in which the 
king’s palace stood — a judgunmt, it i.s supposed, 
upon him for having closed the well against the 
poor. 

Once more. On the west coast of Ireland, near 
the edifis of Jloher, a long distance out at sea, 
the waves appear continually breal'ing in white 
foam even on the calmest day. Tradition says 
that many years ago a flourishing city Wi-xs 
swallowed up for some terrible crime, and that 
it becomes visible once every seven years. It is 
■further added, that if the person who happens to 
see it could hut keep his eyes fixed upon it till 
he reached it, the city wmxld be restored. It is 
unnecessary to add further instances to show how 
extensively credit is given in Ireland to this 
superstition, -whicli, it has been .suggested, may 
have partly arisen from optical illusion, where 
the shadow of the mounttiins and various fanta.stie 
features of the landscape are reflected 'Iroui the 
calm and unnilllecl bosom of a lake. Thus, 
said a peasant to an o (fleer who was quartered 
in the we.st of Ireland — ‘If, on a fine sxunmer 
evening, whtm the sun is just siuking behind 
the mountains, you go to the lough, and giifc 
on a little bank that hang.s over it on the 
west .side, and .stoop dmvn, and look into the 
water, you’ll see the finest sight in the whole 
world—for you ’ll see under yon. in the water, 
as plain as you see me, a great city, with palaces 
and chixrches and long .streets and .squares in it.’ 

Passing from Ireland to Wales, tradition says 
that the well-known town of Aborystwith was 
formerly a long distance inland from the sea ; 
an extensive tract of country, sl-retching for miles 
where water now rolls, having been <aice a 
■flonrisliing and tbriving district, cultivated and, 
inhabited by a numerous population, . dwelling 
in villages and towns, cities and seaports. One. 
day, however, the sea aro.se far beyond its risual 
height, and flooding tins country around, formed 
Cardigan Bay, This tradition has been ]U'e.^er\'ed 
in prose and verse ; and geologists are of o]nuioa 
that it is not entiredy without foundation. 
According to another vei'.sion of this legend, 
related Ixy Mr Aske'w Roberbs in lii.s Ooskping 
Gtiides to Wales, it Beems that ‘the .steady advance 
of the w'ators had caused the inhabitants to erect 
sea-walls, and where the rivers discharged them- 
I selves into the oceaxi, 'floodgates were constructed, 
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wliici'i were ahvays closed at hif,di-water. .The 
keeper of the iloot.lgate.s, one niglit, when the 
people were asleep and tlie ti<te unusually higli, 
got di'unk, and either neglected to see the gates 
properly closed, or in his cups opened them 
himself Anyliow, the plain was deluged, the 
people were drowned, towns and cities alike 
being destroyed.’ 

rutting tradition aside, there can be no doubt 
that in past centuries the sudden and destructive 
eiicroaclunents of the sea occasionally swept away 
wide districts of land, and gave an impetus to 
this kind of legendary lore. This has been 
specially true of the Norfolk coast ; and it is a 
well established fact that the village of Cromer— 
which of late years has become a fashionable 
little watering-place — was in years gone by an 
inland hamlet, another village having origi- 
nally stood where the sea now tosses to and fro. 
Dunwich, again, now a mere village on the 
I Suffolk coasl^' three miles and a half from South- 
j wold, was once an important, opulent, and com- 
I mercial city. Here, we are told, ‘ were certainly 
I six if not eight parish churches, besides tliree 
j chantries; the Temple Church, which probably 
belonged to the Templars, and afterwards to 
. the Hospitallers ; the houses of Franci-scan. and 
' Dominican friain, each with churches.’ The city, 

1 however, being situated on a coast destitute of 
I rock, gradually yielded to the violence of the sea. 
j In the reign of Henry III., it is recorded how 
the king wrote to the barons of Suffolk to assist 
the inhabitants in stopping the destruction. In 
1677 the sea reached the market-place ; and in 
1702, St Peter’s Church was divested of its lead, 
timber, bells, &c. ; and in the year 1816 Dunwich, 
it is said, ‘consisted of only forty-two houses 
and half a church.’ 

The ancient Lowestoft is generally considered 
to have been washed away at an early period 
by the ocean, for, till the 25th year of Henry 
VIII., the remains of a blockhouse upon an 
insulated spot were to be seen at low-water 
about four furlongs east of the present beach. 
Stow, describing the great tide of 1099, says : 

‘ The sea brake in over the banlis of the Thames 
and other rivers, drowning many towns and 
much people, with innumerable numbers of oxen 
and sheep ; at which time tlie lands in Kent 
that sometimes belonged to Duke Godwyn, Earl 
of Kent, were covered with sand and dro%?ned, 
i which are to this day called Goodwin Sands.’ 

I Lastly, we find in Cornwall numerous legends 
I relating to lost cities, some of which, it would 
I seem, are founded partly upon ffict. Thus, the 
I Scilly Isles, it is said, were once united to the 
: mainland by a tract of country known as the 
‘ Lydnesse,’ which, according to the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, was de.stroyed on the llth April 1099. Mr 
Wariiei', in his Tour throucjli Oormvall, says that 
although. ‘ the records oF history do not rise so 
high as the era when this disjunction happened, 
yet we have documents still remaining which 
prove that this strait must have been considei’ably 
widened, and the number of the Scilly Isles 
greatly increased within the last sixteen or seven- 
teen centuries by the waters of the Atlantic, 
receding probably from the coast of America, 
, pressing towards the coast of Britain, and over- 
whelming ])arts of the weslcrii shores of Cornwall.’ 

Again, that beautiful and romantic spot, St 


Michael’s Mount, oppo.site the little market-town 
of Marazion, and about three miles and a half 
from Penzance, which is now separated from the 
mainland atliigh tide by the sea, is supposed to 
have been originally surrounded by a dense forest. 
This idea is strengthened by the fact that the 
remains of trees have been discovered in its 
neighbourhood, and also from its Cornish name, 
which means the ‘ Gray Eock in the Wood.’ 
Beneath the sands on the coast netir Hayle, 

, tradition says, the castle of Theodoric, king of 
Cornwall, lies buried, aud that on certain (?cca- 
.sions some of the castle tui-rets can he discerned. 
Lo.stwithiel is also affirmed by the Cornish 
peas^try to have been in former ages a city of 
considerable dimensions, having been swallowed 
up by an earthquake. 

To quote one further instance, recorded by Mr 
Hunt, in his Popular Romances of the West of 
Etujlani. It appears that once there stood on 
the northern shores of Cornwall a city called 
Langanow, which in its best days possessed 
seven churches, each of which was famous for 
its size and beauty. The inhabitants were 
wealthy, deriving their riches from the fertility 
of the land and from the sea, which yielded 
them abundance of tin and lead. To this 
city criminals were sent from various parts 
of the country, and made to work in the 
mines. Unhappily, however, their proximity had 
a had influence upon the people, who gave way 
to sinful pursuits and pleasures. Accordingly, 
the wrath of God eventually descended upon 
them ; and one night a violent tempest arose, 
ragbag with unabated fury for three days and 
nights. At the end of this tune, the city had 
entirely disappeared, being buried beneath the 
sandhills which the avbid had heaped together on 
that ill-fated spot. 
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OK, A HAED KSrOi'. 

By JOHN B. H.ABWOOD. 

CHAPTEE V.— SIR PAGAN. 

‘Cheee uj), though, Su* Pagan! It comes and 
goes that way. And if Prince Arthiu* didn’t 
win the Oup, it was no fault of the dog’s, after 
aU.’ 

‘Never thought it was, Weston,’ was the curt 
reply. 

‘Nor yet it wasn’t the trainer’s fault, Sir Pagan,’ 
promptly rejoined the first speaker. ‘ A braver 
greyhound or a stanneher never started oiat of 
slip ; and he came m prime condition, fresh as 
paint, to the post — ^lie did, and with oidy five 
to three laid against him at the last. And if 
there hadn’t been tliat aggravating double, and 
the fool of a judge hadn’t ruled it against Prince 
Arthur, the thing was 

‘There, there, Weston!’ broke in the baronet 
roughly but not unkindly; ‘don’t hash up that 
old story again. I’ve heard enough of it, 
and it’s always much to the same tune, anti 
ends somehow in loa\'ing my pocket emptier 
than before. You didn’t come up to-day merely 
to tell me why my dog didn’t win the York Gup. 
— ^None of them sick, ax'e they!’ ho added hastily 
tind with gemiine anxiety. 
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‘Xo, Sir Pagan ; iheij’m all riglit, tlie beauties, 
and fit as ’ — tlie Kpcakor liesitated for a moment, 
in search of an adequate simile, and not finding 
one at once apposite and nnhaelaieyed, ended his 
2 ')hrase luecldy with — ‘fiddles. — But that isn’t 
quite all. I made bold to run up to-day to ask 
you for a cheque, Sir Pagan.’ 

‘And you couldn’t have come at a worse time, 
I can tell you that,’ returned his emjiloyer irri- 
tably, as he tapped hard with the sun-browned 
forefinger of his ungloved right hand on the 
battered mahogany tabic by which lie stood. 

‘Now, Sir P.,’" began the trainer piersuasively, 
‘we mu.st be reasonable, Sir P. — ^mustn’t we? — 
and look at both sides of the thing. I have 
expenses, heavy expenses, to keep up my place 
on the Berkshire Downs. Haven’t I got watchers 
to piay— 'ay, and to keep up to them work — besides 
wanting chaps to watch the watchers. There’s 
rent and taxes, there’s the lads, and the vet., and 
the travelling, wiiich requires no lads, hut experi- 
enced men. I do justice to the dog.s — every 
gentleman owns that ; hut I ’ve a duty, too, to 
my own family, and I can’t be always paying out 
and never jjutting in ; can I, Sir Pagan? A liun- 
drod is notliing to you ’ 

‘Isn’t it, though!’ rapped out the baronet 


it was Charles T. wdr 
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gave the honours of the 
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sentativc of the grand old nai 
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‘Isn’t it, though!’ rapped out the barom 
petulantly. ‘I tell you, weston, as I told yo 
before, that it’s dead-low water with me, an 


that there isn’t a fellow in London harder i>rossed 
than myself. ^ Fortune keeps dancing ahead of 
me like a “Will-o’-the-Wisp, I think, to lure me 


obligation to keep greyhounds, to hunt , the 
county, and to contest elections, as his forefathers 
had done. 

Tliere the head of the ancient house stood, in 
his dingy dining-room in Bruton Street, his mns- 
cular hand resting on the graceful head of a noble 
greyhound of the old-fashioned Yorkshire luvixl, 
too aged, now, to win money for the master whose 
almost inseparable friend he was. Personally, 
Sir Pagan was a dai'k-1iairod man of average, 
height, 'with a well-lfnit figure, a swarthy com- 
plexion, and hard features. Strangers nevm' bleed 
hiun But there wics something in Sir 1’aga.n’s 
ugly face, when you came to know him, which 
])leadcd in his behalf— -a curious wistfulness, as 
if he would he better if he could, which wo luay 
read in the eyes of juore than one speeinieu of 
the genus to which he belonged. His education, 
as has been said, had been sorely neglected. 


Beyond, a certain narrow practical groove, his 
ignorance was stupendous : but then he had the 


on , through hog and quagmire, and always keeps 
beyofid my reach. I could almost wish, now, 
that I’d never had a horse of my own, or a clog. 
I’ve a mind to cut the whole thing, drop mj^ 
baronetcy like a hot potato, call my.self jilain 
Pagan Oarew, and as such, he olf to Australia. 
At anyrate, I could dig.’ 

It was evening already, and the gas that had 
been lighted in the dusky, angular dining-room 
of the grim old house in Bruton Street,'" threw 
its yellow gleam upon the two parties to this 
conversation, each a type after his kind. Mr 
Weston, the trainer, was a stout man of middle 
age, whose bull’ waiisteoat, neatly tied cravat of 
pale,st blue, and wholesome, clean-shaveir face, 
indicated nothing tliat we usually associate with 
a mercenary connection with dogs, horses, and the 
Turf. His apjpearance was almost ostentatiou.s]y 
respectable ; and Ins shrewd blue eyes, a trill'e 
restless, perhaps, retained almost a boyish candour 
when they met those of a customer or patron. 
Yet Joseph Weston had been a trainer of race- 
horses before he was a trainer of greyhound.s ; and 
if his character remained as honest as his looks, 
he was an astonishing example of how it is pos- 
sible in any calling to awid the pervading con- 
tagion of roguery. 

Very different was the aspect of Sir Pagan. 
A young man still- — ho w'as in reality eight-and- 
twenty, but looked older by balf-a-clozen years— 
he showed not the faintest resemblance to his two 
bcpitiful .sisters. Nay, more ; a hasty observer 
might have tailed to class him as a gentleman ; 
but a more patient scrutiny would have rectified 


fEit error. Sir Pagan was emphatically a gentle- 
inmi ; and the remembrance of tbe fact, and that 
he was a Carew of Carew, steadied him, and 
; supported him somehow in the midst of wild 
I comrades and evil counsellors. The baronet- 


ignorance was stupendous ; but then he had the 
grace to be aware of it, and to bo sorry that it 
was so. As a hawking, Imnting gentleman, like 
those early Sir Pagans whose oddly-sounding 
baptismal aiipellation cropped up so often in 
his Devonshire pedigree, the. baronet would 
have done very \vell. He could have e.luirgod 
with Piupert gallantly enough. He would liave 
won credit had he sailed with Efiingham against 
the Invincible Armada. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury he was an anachronism, much as a Sachem 
of the Pequocls, in Y'hnue.H ami war-paint, would 
be in the hustling Massachusetts of to-day. All 
his life long ho had been painfully .short of cash, 
and he knew no way to redresii th(.i waning bal- 
ance at his banker, s’ l)ut Ijy winning Let or stake, 
by a lucky deal in lionses, or by cards. Hu 
was in evening costume now, being engaged to 
dine in congenial company at a woll-knowii Club, 
the Chesterfield, where play ran high, .and was 
therefore in a hurry to be rid of his trainer, tlui 
more so as a demand for ready coin was to him 
a source of mi.sery. 

The rapid driving u]) of a cab, and the 
clang and peal of kiiDckor and donr-hel], in- 
tcrruiited the colloquy liutwemi Mr We,ston and 
his employer; ami then followed the tread of 
feet and the murmur of voices, and .stranger 
still, a sound as of stilled sobs in the. narrow 
ontrancc-hall. Before the baronet could recover 
from his .surprise, the door of tlie dingy dining- 
room was hurriedly ihmg open by ' a nonde- 
script man-servant, iiaU-groom, lialf-footman, who 
blurted out the words; ‘Lady Leoiuimster, Sir 
Pagan — that is to say, "Miss Carew — and Mir 
Pontifex.’ 

Sir Pagan could hardly helic.vu lii.s ear.s. Ho 
came forward, half mendmnically, to recei,ve the 
girl, in mourning garb, who' tottered rather 
than walked into the room, pulling out hnth 
her trembling little hands to ’meet 'that which 


tlie baronet soiaewbat awk'wardly extended to 
]ier; and next, breaking down altogether, sank 
upon tlie chair nearest to her and sobbed as if 
. her heart wonld break. 

‘ISTo one but yon, novr, brother — no one but 
i yon ! ’ she said, in a low wailing voice that it 
Ws very sad to hear. 

Sir Pagan winced perceptibly, as though the 
words, or the tone of heart-broken wretchedness 
in Avhieh they were uttered, came home to liim 
as a reproach. Fraternal affection is not a quality 
very strongly developed or very effusively dis- 
played in modern English life ; hut Sir Pagan, 
at the sight of his sister’s distress, could not 
but feel that as a brother he had been rough and 
careless. ‘ There, there, Clare — don’t cry,’ he said 
with clumsy kindness, as he bent over her., ‘ I ’in 
glad to see you ; hut it does take a fellow aback, 

somehow, Avhen he hadn’t a notion Mr — 

yes, Mr Pontifex — hog your pardon. I’m sure.’ 
And he clutched the little lawyer’s fleshy hand 
between his own strong fingers with a force that 
made the visitor wunce. ‘Pray, sit down — so 
very kind of yon — tlianks ! ’ and Sir Pagan looked 
round the room in bewilderment, until he espied 
the trainer, who -was now slowly sidling toAvards 
the door. — ‘Another time, Weston. I’ll write — 
or come.’ 

‘Good-evening, Sir P.,’ reiflied the discreet 
Weston, as he slipped out and softly reclosed 
the door. 

The tall greyhound, with a low whine akin 
to that of recognition, solemnly adA’^anced and 
laid his handsome head for a moment on the 
arm of the slender girl, Avho remained in a 
crouching attitude in the chair into Avhich she 
had fallen, and then gravely returned to his 
station at his master’s feet. Tliat master, sorely 
puzzled, looked first at his sister, and then at 
Mr Pontifex. The latter, having cleared his 
throat, and first AA'iped and then deliberately 
readjusted his gold-rimmed glasses, began ner- 
VQU.sly an explanation, the only immediate efibet 
of Avhich AA^as to increase fifty-fold the very natural 
perplexity of his host. 

‘by JiApiter, sir !’ exclaimed Sir Pagan at last, 
slapping cloAvn his heavy hand upon the. dulled 
and scratched mahogany of the heavy old table, 
whereon many a feast had smoked under the 
Georgian reigns ; ‘ I don’t Avish to be rude, hut 
tills AA'ill drive me mad, I think. I under- 
stood you to say that it aa^cs my sister Clare 
— the Marchioness — that you have brought here 
with you to-claj^', and uoav you hint that it is 
Cora — I thought it a\\t.s from the first— -and 
Avhat’s all that about Lady Barbara somebody, 
and Castel VaAvr, and the painful busine.sa, and 
so forth? "What has happened? All I can 
gather is that there has been a row of some sort.’ 

‘ Excuse me, Sir Pagan,’ replied the polite 
little hiAA'-yer ; ‘ I did not Aumture to commit 
m}>'self to any decided statemeirt as to the identity 
of the lady Avho ’ 

‘Do you not knoAV me — brother?’ exclaimed 
the sobbing girl, pushing back her veil, and 
letting the gaslight stream full upon her agitated 

face^''’v;0"' 

‘ No ; upon my honour, I don’t, for in truth 

it’s so many years since’ blundered out 

the young baronet in his bluff Avay, ‘But don’t 
cry, clear.’ You’re my sister, anyhow, and you 


are welcome. I’ll do my best,’ And again Sir 
Pagan looked distractedly at the solicitor. 

‘ I am Glare — ^poor Clare,’ .she answered ; and 
then, after a iJause, went on: ‘I hav-e come to 
seek shelter, come to take refuge AAdth you. Pagan, 
until I can prove Avhat I say. You are not angry 
with me, are you, brother dear, because I — hecau.se 
I come to you ?’ 

, The last AAmrcls were so touchingly nttered, 
that rough Sir Pagan’s OAvn voice was a little 
husky as he replied, patting her gently on the ■ 
shoulder, as if she had been a child: ‘No, no; 
never think that. You mustn’t mind me, you 
knoAV. I AA'as always a bear, AAUisn’t I? I’ll do 

my best, though — and — and Mr Pontifex, 

one Avord with you, — Back in no time, dear ! ’ 
And with scant ceremony, Sir Pagan whisked 
the plump, elderly attorney out of the room, and 
into a den w'hich the master of the house called 
his study, and which, so far as !Mr Pontifex could 
see by the dim light of a candle that his host 
had .snatched up in traversing the narrow hall, 
Avas littered with a wild confusion of fishing- 
tackle, whips, boots, spurs, and other parapher- 
nalia of the chase, a pair of giant antlers being 
nailed above the mean chunney-piece, hut Avhich 
contained never a book. The OAAmer of this 
delectable library turned sharply upon the lawyer, 
glad, as it seemed, to speak his mind to a man, 
undisturbed by the presence of the hysterical sex. 

‘ Look ye, Mr Pontifex,’ he said ; ‘ one thing 
oiAt of all this muddle is clear, and that is, that 
you mean AAndl and mean kindly ; but all the 
rest is a riddle to me. I don’t take sides myself, 
in roAVS betv'een women. And by Jove 1 sir, I’m 
no more fit to decide in such a matter than my 
clog Dait is. Clare and Cora AA'ere ahvays alike 
— Avonderfully alike — somebody might he sure to 
spot the right one j hut I, anyhow, wouldn’t 
risk anything on my OAAm judgment. In any case, 
she is my sister, poor thing.’ 

‘And therefore can count on a refuge and 
friendly sympathy here, Sir Pagan, if I appre- 
hend you rightly ? ’ said the laAA'yer. 

‘Just so,’ ansAverecl Sir Pagan, kicking at the 
rusty fender. ‘ Of course I see that something ’s 
dreadfully wrong — somebody ’s not plswing on the 
sej^uare ; but in any case, Cora — or Clare — mu.st 
stop here till it ’s put to rights.’ 

‘ Then I have only "to take my leave, Sir 
Pagan,’ said IMr Pontifex, and Avith a tolerably 
good grace submitted his plump and flaccid hand 
to a second experience of the baronet’s vice-like 
grip. Then Sir Pagan re-conclucted his visitor 
to the street-door, where the cab Avas still in 
AA’-aiting ; and when that hired vehicle had gone 
clattering off, Sir Pagan slowly returned to the 
room where he had leit his sister. 


A SHOR'D time ago, one of our greatest living i 
English musicians received a visit from an 
intimate friend, Avho had arriA-ed unexpectedly 
from the coAintry at a someAA'hat early hour of 
the forenoon. When admitted into the house, 
the visitor at once made his Avay to the com- 
poser’s study, and, presuming on the close and 
cordial nature of their long-standing accpaintance, 
entered softly unannounced. Sheets of music- 



paper blackly scored, covered tlie desk and the 
table, and even overflowed on to the carpet — 

: telling of a rich brain-harvest of harmony reaped 
I by the midnight pen. Bulky manuscript-hooks 
I lay open here and there, and displayed their 
I cabalistic hieroglyphics, prisoned within ‘bars,’ 
j like so many inky imps, grotesquely struggling 
I over the pages. The piano was open; and a 
; violin and how, lying in juxtaposition across their 
I empty case, .seemed to indicate that the maestro’s 
j ideas had taken audihlc form and expression hut 
;!. n short time before.' 

But what was the maestro doing, since his pen 
lay for the moment idle, with its ebon blood 
oozing on the blotting-paper, and violin and 
piano mute? Pacing tlie room with knitted 
brow and far-oif eyes? Tearing his hair in a 
■fine frenzy of agonised inspiration? Gazing at 
the newly-risen sun in search of the divine 
afllatus? Not just then, at anyrate. Standing 
with his face turned a little away from the door, 
and consequently unawtiro for several moments 
of the pre.sence of an intruder, he was tossing 
three oranges, keeping them all in the air at 
once, with a dexterity of manipulation that 
a profe.ssional juggler might have envied, and 
which betokened no inconsiderable amount of 
practice. Now high, now low; now faster, 

' now slower ; now apparently revolving from one 
hand to the other in regular rotation ; now 
darting in and out, backwards and forwards, 
■with a rapidity that seemed to trace yellow 
circles and triangles before the bewildered eye, 
whirled the oranges ; and there, as gravely 
eager and intent upon maintaining their motion 
as thoiigh it were the weightiest concei’n of life, 
stood the genius who had given opera ami 
oratorio to the world, and who had touched the 
hearts of thousands by his wonilrons invocation 
of wood and wire with a power sucli as has been 
vouchsafed to but few men. 

An exclamation from the astonished spectator 
at length broke the spell ; the oranges descended 
to the floor in an unpremeditated grouping; 
and the musician turned in some confusion to 
stammer out a greeting to the witness of his 
feat of legcrdemaitl. Peeling that an explanation 
of the scene was expected and to some extent 
necessary, he presently volunteered it in , these 
^ terms:,- ',; 

‘ There is nothing which, once thoroughly 
learned, is ever entirely forgotten ; and nothing 
is ever learned usele.ssly, provided that it he not 
in itself immoral or prejudici.al to the individual 
or the community. Put anything carefully away, 
they say of material objects, and you will be sure 
to find a use for it before seven years are over. 
It -is just the same with every mental acquisition. 
True, our time may be put out at better interest 
in some pursuits than in others ; and it is very 
Idvely that the hours which I devoted to these 
“monkey tricks,” as my parents and other guar- 
dians not unjustly termed them, when I ^as - a 



hoy, might have been more prorita])ly employed; 
but they have served their turn nevertheless. 
At school, I was an adept in amateur jugglery ; 
and I believe that it was to the pcrJ'ect inde- 
pendence yet harmony of the two hands, which, 
such a tour de furac, as the one that 3 mu Hurpri.sed 
me in the execution of ougendcred, that I owe 
the case with which I ,mastercd, ulmo.st at the 
outset of my musical education, certain com- 
positions which are marked by dilficnlt inequali- 
ties of time, and which u! 3 ually constitute a great 
stumbling-block, not only to beginners, but often 
to more mature performers — such, for instance, 
as the concluding “Vivace” movement of Beeth- 
oven’s Sonatina in G, Op. '79. More than that, 
it stands me in good stead even now. After 
a long night’s work, as this has been, when T have 
been writing music for many hours liy an artilicial 
light, all earth, sea, and air seem ruled with five 
parallel lines, and I behold men, not as trees, 
but as crotchets and quavers walking. Then I 
take up mj’- three oranges Jbr a I'ew mimii:es ; 
and the rapid and inee.ssant shifting of the eyes 
from one to the other lu'ings relief and renovation 
to the vision strained b,y monotony. Play ])rO“ 
perly chosen should in its kind be an assistance 
to, not merely a relaxation from, work.’ 

And indeed we find tln.s principle exempli-fied 
not only in the private recreations of many great 
men which have been made known to ua, but 
in the teac.hing of some of the most straight- 
forward and outspolcen of them. On the 'fir,st 
of October several years ago, two eminent .surgeons 
were delivering the introductory addre.y.s to the 
students at the opening of the medical schools 
attached to their ro.spective ho.spitals In Ijondon 
' for the -winter ses.sion. One advised his hearers 
to cultivate some mechanical art, .such a.s wood- 
carving or turning, or to habituate tbeinse1vo.s 
to tlie use of ca,i'pentor.s’ tools as much as ])OHsible, 
in order that they might acquire a digital du.\lerity 
and pliant readin(i,s3 of hand — a tactual instinct, 
as he tevinod it — which, should befit them to 
become .skilful operators. The other bade them 
devote their lei.sure moments to the assiduous 
practice of some mu,=;ical iu.stniment with the 
same object. While, by a curious coincidence, 
a celebrated jihyyiciau in Scotland. wa.s at the 
same moment counselling hi.s youtlil'ul auditors 
to pursue the study of music, not only a.s a bealth- 
M change irom their graver labour;^, but in 
order that the ear might be educate(.l to the 
delicacy of perception which would be of groat 
service to them in aiiseultation, with tlio stetho- 
scope. 

A renowned ],)liil(,isopher not long dead is said 
to have delighted in conjuring tricks, and to have 
declared that he could gauge a stranger’s character 
better by the manner in which he took or refu.sed 
a ‘forced’ card, than liy an hour’.s convonsation 
with him; and as a .'-'ort of corolhuw, and at the 
same time a can.Yer.se to this, it may be noted 
that prestidigitators — who are of necessity close 
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observers of human nature — certainly seem invari- 
ably to select ■without hesitation those who are 
best fitted to serve their ends without suspicion, 
from amongst an audience whom they have never 
seen before. 

Tliere can he no doubt that many of the minor 
details of work can be accpired or developed in 
sjjort ; that play may be the forerunner of bettered 
work. Nor is this to be con.sidered a mere psychic 
conceit, when we remember that in perfection of 
mlnnr detail is summed up nine-tenths of excel- 
lence in art. Genius, or rather what is frequently 
called genius, is only the residt of indefatigable 
perseverance and attention to the lowest mechanical 
completeness. What painter could hope to reach 
the pinnacle of success who did not understand 
the process of properly mixing his colours? — U' 
process no more artistic in itself than that of a 
baker who compounds a loaf. What musician 
has attained to eminence who has not undergone 
the drudgery of the scales, or plodded through ^ 
the Diyasdust mysteries of thorough-bass and | 
counterpoint ? Above all, where is the poet who 
knows not Lindley Murray? Whately says that 
words are pre-requisites of thought ; Dr Angus 
goes further, and affirms that ‘■flie thoughts we 
cannot express are properly not yet ours.’ 

Seeing, then, that in play may he laid the actual 
foundation of what is more to be relied upon than 
genius, and without which genius itself i.s impotent, 
it behoves us to direct the pastime of those over 
■^vhom wo have any control into such grooves 
as will be conducive to the greatest benefit in 
after-years. Some natural bent or aptitude may 
occasionally be indicated, and taken as a guide ; 

, but as a rule, a healthy mind may be trained 
to success in anything, "if followed up in the 
' one direction ; just as a healthy body will excel 
in pedestrianism, pugilism, swimming, wrestling, 
or acrobatics, according to its education. 

FOE HIMSELF ALONE. 

A TALE OF REVERSED IDENTIl'IES. 


The sound of footsteps put au end to Frobi.sher’s 
mnsings. He looked up, and next moment a glad 
light leaped into his eyes. Elma Deenc was 
coming towards him ; but she held her sunshade 
BO low that he could not tcdl whether she had 
seen him. He rose and went to meet her. 
‘ Truant ! where have you been all this time ? ’ 
he said. ‘ I have not seen you since’ 

‘Since half-past seven this morning, and it 
is now exactly eleven,’ answered Miss Deene 
demurely. ‘Three hours and a half — a long 
time, truly.’ 

‘ It seems like three days and a half to me.’ 

‘ You might have seeu me at breakfast, had you 
cared to do so.’ 

‘ I was very busy, so took breakfast in my own 
room. But you look warm, ma belle. Have you 
been cliasing a butterfly, or merely robbing, the 
roses of some of their tints V 


‘ Captain Dyson and I have been flirting on the 
croqiiet lawn. Are you not jealous ? ’ 

‘Not in the least.’ 

‘That must be because are afraid of him. 
He is a most terrible fellow— by his own account. 
Shot no fewer than thirteen tigers when in 
India.’ 

‘And all of them with the long-bo-sv, I make 
no doubt. — But Avhat have you in this luisket of 
yours? -Something in connection with some 
charity, I .siappo.se ? ’ 

‘No. I’m only hemming a couple of dusters 
for the liousekeepex’. Getting my hand in, you 
know.’ 

‘ Getting your hand in ? ’ 

‘Yes ; against the time yon and I are married. 
I shall have all this sort of thing to do then, and 
I may as well begin to practise in time. I went 
into the kitchen the otlier day, and the cook 
taught me how to make on apple duinpliug. Are 
you fond of apple dumplings I’ 

‘ Veiy. At least I should be, if they were made 
by you."’ 

‘ The sole you had at dinner yesterday was fried 
by me.’ 

‘ It was the sweetest sole I ever tasted.’ 

‘ I gave the cook five shillings, and she let me 
fry it all by myself.’ 

‘ Very kind of the cook.’ 

‘ I study Soyer for an hour every morning.’ 

‘ Yon wiE be quite a little treasure of a house- 
keeper.’ 

‘I’ve a great deal to learn. We shaE not be 
able to afford a servant, shall we?’ 

‘ Hum — weE, only a snaall one at first, perhaps. 
Now I come to think of it, Elma, there seems 
something mean and cowaardly in dragging a girl 
like you down to the level of my povm'ty-stricken 
Mfe.’ 

‘ Diclc, I won’t listen to yon, if you talk such 
nonsense,’ 

‘Your life has been one of case, of luxury 
almost. You have never known the w-ant of 
money. Have you fully weighed the conge- 
quences of tying, yourself for liie to a man who 
hasn’t a ten-pouncl note in the -world to caE his 
own ? ’ 

‘ Why, of course I have, you great goose.’ 

‘ And the riisk does not frightcji you ? ’ 

‘Not the least bit in the w'orkh’ 

‘By marrying without your uncle’s consent, 
you will lose the eight thousand pounds which 
xvould otherwise come to you under your grand- 
mother’s will. Mr Peh worth will never consent 
to your marrying me.’ 

‘AVhat then? I love you better— far better than 
the eight thousand pounds.’ 

‘ I ^ui offer you no better home than three or 
four dingy rooms in a hack-street in London.’ 

‘So long as it is our home, 1 shall be con- 
tent.’ 

‘No more carriage-drives, but the twopenny 
’bus instead ; aio more servants to wait upon 
yoix ; no flower-shows, no operas, no picnics.’ 

‘ Other people live without such things, and 
are content. Why not I?’ 

‘ My brave-hearted girl ! ’ 

‘ Think how cosy we shall he, Dick, on winter 
evenings in our little home ! And wlien we 
choose 'to go out, no cares, no responsibilities, hut 
just the latchkey in your pocket, and there you 
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are. And on Saturday nigMs we sliall liave to 
go marketing, you ami I, with a hig iDasket and 
a bulky uinbrella, and bring home the butter and 
the eggs, and the asimragus and the truffles ; and 
I phali have to be very careful that the shop- 
keepers do not overcharge mod 

‘Asparagus and truffles on three guineas a week, 
which will be about the extent of my income ! 
IV e should be ruined in a month.’ 

‘ I should have said cabbage.? and turnips. 
And then in summer, om.' window-sill shall he 
as full of flowers as it will hold, and that shall 
be our garden. And of an evening, when yon 
have done writing, you shall sit by the open 
window with your .slippers and your pipe — I 
shall allow you to smoke, you know — and read 
bits of Tennyson to me, or a chapter out of the 
last novel ; while I darn your gloves or sew on 
your buttons. And when it gets too dark to see 
to read or sew, but not dark enough to light the 
lamp — for we must be very economical — I will 
sing to you one or two of those songs that you 
say you love so weR ; and we shall be as happy, 
Dick, dear, as two robins in a nest.’ 

Her eyes were glowing 5 the delicate colour in 
her cheeiv.? had deepened while she was speaking. 
Can it be wondered at if Ma.stor Trank stooped 
and kissed the face that was gazing up so con- 
fidingly into his? In any case, as veracity 
compels U.S to state, that is wliat lie did. 

*Tie! Dick, naughty hoy! what right have 
you to take such hhertios?’ she said with a 
pretty pout 

^ ‘The temptation was too much for me.’ 

‘I hear voices,’ exclaimed Miss Decne; ‘Clunie 
and Captain Dyson are coming this way. Let 
Its turn down here.’ 

They took a winding path through the .shrub- 
bery that led to another part of the ground.?, and 
were presently lost to view. 

From the foregoing conversation, it will at once 
he understood that our friend Mr Frohi.sher had 
not neglected to make his hay while the sun 
shone. When he had made up ’his mind that he 
was in love with Miss Deene — and it did not take 
him long to arrive at that conclusion — he at once 
set to work with hi.? customary ardour to achieve 
siicce.?s in a pursuit that was utterly new and 
strange to him. But his victory had not been 
a difficult one, for, truth to tell, Elma was quite 
as deeply in love with him as lie was with her. 
Wlien he had taken her hand one day and 
whispered certain words in her car, she hung 
her head for a few moments, then looking up, 
her eyes dimmed with tears, and a little half- 
pathetic smile playing round her lips, she had 
said simply : ‘If you value my love as much 
as you say, it is all yours.’ 

And thus the afiair was settled between them, 
only for the present the sweet secret was all their 
own ; for a little while no one must know it 
hut themselves, 

Scarcely were Frobisher and Mi.?s Decne lost 
to view, when Captain Dyson and Mis,? Pebworth 
appeared on the scene. Clunie was hanging on 
the little^ warrior’s arm, and appeared to he 
intensely inteirested in what he was saying. His 
shrill piping voice could be heard while he was 
atRl some distance away. 

‘There I was, Miss Pebworth,’ he was saying, 


‘perched in a mangrove tree, on one side of me 
the tiger, on the other the tigress— waiting.’ 

‘ 0 Captain Dyson, what a frightful predica* 

ment!’ 

‘ Their instinct trdd them that in time I mu,?t 
succumb to hunger and ihtiguo, and then’ 

‘you quite make me tremble. Let us sit 
down here in tbe shade, please.’ 

‘ By all jmains. I am flattered by your 
interest,’ 

‘But why did you nob slioot the wretches?’ 
asked Clunie, as Dyson ,?at down in close prox- 
imity to her. 

‘Miss Pebworth, I had only one bullet left,’ 
replied the Captain, with hi.? most tragic air. 

‘I should have died of fright— I know I 
should.’ 

‘What was to be doirc? Death — a hovvible 
death — stared me in the fiico. Suddenly, a happy 
thought struck mo. I was groping jib,si.'utly in 
my jiockets, when all at onc.n my finger'.? encoun- 
tered a hard substance. What do you think it 
was?’ 

‘ Gracious me ! Anotlier bullet, prei'luip.'^ ? ’ 

‘No, Ml?a Pebworth; it was not a bullet. It 
TOs a nutmeg!’ 

‘A nutmeg, Captain Dy.?on ! How vary re- 
markable ! ’ 

‘It wa.? more than remarkable — it wa.? provi- 
dential. The moment I felt the nutmeg, I know 
I was saved. I loaded my rifle with it, in place 
of an ordinary bullet, anil fired. I am a dead- 
shot, and my usual skill did not fail mo. The 
nutmeg entered the animal’s left eye and crashed 
through his brain. One of my enemies was dis- 
posed of.’ 

‘How very brave exceedingly clever !’ 

‘I loaded agiuh''with the real bullet, and ten 
.seconds later the tigress lay lifele.?.? in iluj dust. 
The .skins of the two animals are on my library 
floor at the pre.?ent moment.’ 

‘ What a wonderful e, scape ! I could li.sten to 
you all day long,’ said Clunie as she rose and puit 
up her .sunslxade. 

‘You do indeed flfitter me, Miss Pebworth.’ 

‘You will tell me .some more of your rojnark- 
j aide adventure.?, Captain Dy.son, will you not?’ 

‘ I shall only he too gratilied to do so.’ 

‘For the present, I must leave you, ’Mamma 
will he looking for me.’ She let him squeeze the 
tips of her fingers for a couple of seconds, and 
next moment was tripping lightly aero.?.? the lawn 
towards the house. 

The Caj)tain followed her rvith admiring glance,?. 
‘A mo,?t superior girl,’ he muttered to'lumself; 
‘and so very appreciative.’ Then he lit a 
cigarette, and strolled hack in the direction of 
the croquet-ground. 


In a cool morning-room which Mr Pebworth 
had .appropriated to his owji use.?, that gentleman 
and Mr Dick Drummond, whom he still looked 
upon as hi.? nephew, were clo.scted together. IMr 
Pebworth had a little busine.?,? in hand which 
ho was anxious to bring to an auspiciou,? conclu- 
sion. ‘Dempsey has agreed to invest a couple 
of thousands,’ he was saying, ‘ and Dy.son fiuirtoen 
or fifteen hundred. I suppose, my dear Fj'ank, 
I may ]mt you down for the same amount us our 
friend the Captain ? ’ 
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i ‘111 matters of tliis kind, as I have told you 
! before, I am the veriest infant. If you tell me 
! tiiat the speculation is a sound one,' I have no 
I objection to invest.’ 

I ‘ As sound as a roach.’ ^ 

i ‘hTo fear of its cracking up in a montli or 

j twoV 

j ‘My dear Frank! As if I should ask you to 
I associate yourself with any speculation that was 
j not absolutely honil-jide. The Patent Bottled 
j Ozone Company offers a magnificent field for 
enterprising capitalists. Fifteen per cent, per 
annum guaranteed, and a bonus every six months. 
Think of that ! Fifteen per cent, aild a bonus 1 ’ 

‘ Why, I shall be a millionaire before I know 
where I am. You shall have a cheque in the 
course of a few days.’ 

‘ Bless you — bless jmu I I suppose I can lock 
up the coupons in my firepjroof safe along with 
the other documents I hold belonging to you?’ 

‘Do so. They will he safer in your keeping 
than in mine.’ 

‘My own idea, exactly. — By-the-hy, my dear 
Frank, I ho]De you -won’t think it impertinent 
on my part, but may I ask whether Mr Drum- 
mond’s stay at Waylands is likely to he , a very 
lengthy one %' 

‘That depends upon liimself. I want him to 
stay here altogether — to make Waylands his home, 
in fact. But lie ’s so very independent. He talks 
about going back to his brush and jialette in our 
old rooms in Soho.’ 

‘A very sensible young man. He would feel 
himself too much lilce a dependant here. In any 
case, my dear Franlc, it seems hardly advisable 
that the intimacy between yourself and him 
should be kept up on the same familiar footing as 
of old.’ 

‘I don’t kno-w so much about that, in Dick’s 
case. You see, we were chums together all 
through those old poverty-stricken days that 
noAv seem so hard to believe in. When a man 
has shared his last sixpence -with you — ^W'-hen you 
have dined together off sixpennyworth of cold 
meat and a pint of porter ; when you have walked 
the streets together for hours after dark, because 
your togs were so shabby you couldn’t be seen out 
by daylight; -why, if Fortune ever does turn up 
the ace of trumps, that man is the first whom 
one ought to remember. Don’t you agree with 
me, Uncle Pebworth ? ’ 

‘Certainly, my deal’ Frank, certainly. Grati- 
tude is always beautiful. I am grateful for many 
things.’ 

‘ So that yon see,’ continued Drummond, ‘ Dick 
and I arc almost like brothers ; and if he leaves 
Waylands, I shall miss him more than I conld say. 
He attends to my letters and accounts and all 
sorts of bothering things. I never could answer 
letters, you know.’ 

‘kly dear Frank, why not take me for your 
guide, philosopher, and friend, unworthy mel 
Mr Drummond cannot claim to have that experi- 
ence of the world that I have ; he cannot claim 
to have that interest in your welfare that I, your 
uncle on your poor dear mother’s side, have. No, 
no. Ask anybody, everybody, they will all say : 
“Pehworth’s heart is in the right place.” That 
. heai't, my dear nephew, I need liardly say, is 
I entirely devoted to your service.’ : ; • 

I ‘Very kind of you, I must say. Somehow, 


nowadays, I seem to have no end of friends. 
Everjffocly seems to like me. Once on a time, 
X3oor old Dick was the only friend I had in the 
world.’ 

Mr Pebworth shook his head in grave dissent. 

‘ Your noble heart, Frank, would secure you 
friends in whatever position of life you might 
he placed.’ 

At this moment a servant entered with a cai’d 
on a salver. Dick took it and read ; ‘ “ The Hon. 
Mrs Clackmannan.” Don’t know her. Never 
heard the name before,’ he added. 

‘One of the most notorious beggars in these 
parts,’ observed Sir Pebworth sententiously. 

‘A beggar, uncle !’ 

‘I mean 'for so-called charitable objects. Be- 
ware of her, Frank, or she will wheedle youi‘ 
purse out of your pocket before you know what 
you are about.’ 

‘ In any case, I suppose I must go and see the 
woman,’ answered Dick; and vuth that he rose 
and left the room. 

Mr Pebworth looked after him with a sneer. 

‘ A gilded puppet ! ’ he muttered to himself, ‘But 
I must have the puUing of the strings, not Mr 
Drummond. A dangerous fellow that. He must 
be got a-way from Waylands at any, cost.’ Pie 
rose, ran his fingers through his hair, buried his 
hands deep in his pockets,'" and began to pace the 
room slowly. ‘I breathe again,’ he said. ‘This 
cheque which Frank -will give me will just 
prdl me through my difficulty with Starkie 
and Co. He will never ask to see the coupons. 
If I can only contrive to tide over the next 
tlu’ee months, I shall be safe — safe.’ _ He sighed 
heavily, wiped his hot palms with his handkei’- 
chief, and stood for a few moments gazing 
absently out of the open French-window. While 
he was thus engaged, Frobisher came slowly along 
the terrace. At sight of him, Mr Pebworth 
started. ‘ Ah ! Mr Richard,’ he called out, ‘ you 
■were the very person who was in my thoughts.’ 

‘Eind of you, I’m sure,’ responded Frank. 

‘ I like people to think about mo.’ 

‘If you have a few minutes to spare, I should 
like to have a little conversation with you.’ 

‘ I am entirely at your ser-vdee, Mr Pebworth.’ 

The elder man led the way into the room, 
and Frobisher followed. ‘ Pray, take a chair, Mr 
Drummond.’ 

I’rank took one ; and Mr Pebworth sat down 
on the opposite side of the table. 

‘ I have just had a long talk with my nephew,’ 
said the latter. ‘Among other things, he re- 
marked that it was your intention to leave Way- 
lands in the course of a few days, and resume your 
old mode of life in London. I quite agreed ’ — — 

‘And did dear simple-minded Frank .say that?’ 
inteiTupted the other. ‘ And did you really 
believe it 1’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘My dear sir, I gave you credit for having 
a higher opinion of me than that.’ 

‘Upon my word, Mr Drummond, I hardly 
follow you.’ 

‘I appeal to you, Mr Pehwox'th, as a man of 
the world. Should I not be a consummate ass to 
desert my friend at the very moment he has 
stepped into eight thousand a year ? It would 
be too much to expect of poor human nature, 
would it not?’ 
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‘Poor Iiuiiifiu nature is wealc, very/ answered 
Pcbworth with a melnuclioly shake of the head, 
but witli his cunning eyes fixed anxiously on 
. Erobishei’'’s face. , 

. ‘And as regards dear old Frank,’ went on 
the other, ‘ never were the sweet offices of friend- 
ship more needed by him than at the present 
moment.’ 

U coifoss that I fail to apprehend your 
meaning.’ : 

‘When Frank was poor, Frank could take 
care of himself ; now that Frank is rich, Frank 
must be taken care of. He must be protected 
from tile horde of harpies and bloodsuckers who 
scent out a rich man as unerringly as though he 
were a pigeon and they so many kites bent on 
picking his bones.’ 

Mr Pebworth moved uneasily on his chair. 
‘And you have constituted yourself my nephew’s 
protector?’ he asked with a half-hidden sneer. 

‘I have constituted myself his protector, his 
adviser, and in all business matters his other 
self, or as we say in Latin, his altar ago. For 
the present, Waylands is my home, and here I 
mean to stay — as long as 'it suits me, and no 
longer.’ 

‘ Upon my word, sir, you assume a very 
independent 'tone in this matter.’ i 

‘And not without reason. — Listen to me, Mr j 
Peh worth. My friend informed me not many | 
minutes ago that you had persuaded him to invest ' 
heavily in Patent Ozones.’ 

Mr Pebworth half started from his chair, and 
then sat down again, 

‘ Three weeks ago,’ continued Frobisher imper- 
turbably, ‘at your suggestion he invested one 
• thousand pounds in Pan-Caucasian mining shares ; 
and you have been quietly feeling your way 
with him as regards the African Sand Utilisation 
■Company.’ 

‘And pray, sir, in what way may all this 
concern you ? ’ 

‘Whatever concerns my friend — or his pocket, 
concerns me. Now, I have only to go to Frobisher 
and lay before him a few plain facts — I have only 
to tell him that the Pan-Caucasian shares have 
been going down slowly hut siuely for the last 
seven days’ 

‘ A temporary panic, nothing more.’ 

‘So he it. 1 have only to tell him that 
there are some very ugly rumours afloat with 
regard to the stability of the Patent Ozone 
Company’ 

‘ Calumnies, base calumnies, every one ! ’ 

‘So he it. I have only to tell him that the 
list of the Directors of the African Sand Company 
does not contain a name of any standing in the 
City — L have only to do this, Mr Pebworth, 
and my friend would come to you five minutes 
later with instructions to sell out without an 
hour’s delay every shilling’s-worth of stock yon 
have bough't in his name.’ 

The pallor on Mr Pehworth’s face had deej)ened 
as Frobisher’s cold unimpassioned tones touched 
on one point after another ; surprise and anger had 
gradually given place to abject fear ; for tlie time 
being the man looked ten years older than he 
•, had looked ten minutes previously. He took 
out his poeket-handkerchier furtively and rubbed 
his damp fingers with it under the table. Once, 
tAvice, he essayed to speak ; but no sound p-muft 
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from his lips. — Frobisher Avas quietly rolling 
a cigarette. 

‘But you are not going to say anything of 
the kiinl to my d(^,ar Ifrank, are yon, RP' 
Dinimmond?’ The question had something of 
the sound of a beggar’s whining entreaty. 

Frobisher looked up wiili a contemptuous smih;. 
‘Why should I not, Mr Pebworth? — wliy should 
I not?’ he asked, ‘And then, again, why should^ 
I?’ ho added a moment later. ‘I only S])cak of 
these trilles to prove to you Iiow desirable it is 
that you and 1 should Ije frieiuls.’ He leaned 
his elbows on the table and looked stcfidily 
into the other man’s face, ‘Don’t you think, 
Mr Pebworth, that you and I had better he 
friends than enemies ? ’ he asked. 

Mr PebAvorth's eyes quailed and fell. He 
drummed nervously for a moment or two with 
his fingers on the table ; then lie said : ‘ I knoAv 
of no 'rea-son, Mr Drummond, AA’hy you and I 
should not be friends— the best of friends.’ ^ 

‘ Good,’ replied Frobisher. Then he finished 
the preparation of his cigarette hefoiAJ uttering 
another word. ‘ Do yon know, Mr PeliAvorth,’ 
he resumed, ‘that it has often occurred to me hoAV 
badly you Averc ti'cated by the late M,r Askew, 
when ho bequeathed every penny he died pos- 
sessed of to his scaiiegraco nephew, and left you, 
his first-cousin, entirely out in the cold ? ’ 

Mr Pebworth stared, as well he might } but 
the impassive face opposite told him nothing. 
After a little pause of hesitation, he said : ‘I 
badly treated, Mr Drummond — very badly treated. 
The forgetfulness, the unkindness, of my aged 
relative, for whom I always cherished a Amry 
Avarm affection, has, I need hardly say, touched 
me to the quick.’ 

‘ If oltl AskcAV had only left you a slice of the 
pudding! If, for instance, he 'had left you^the 
Marshfield property, in Yorkshire, which brings 
in something like tAvo thousand a year— hoAv very 
nice that Avould have been ! ’ 

‘ Don’t, my dear friend — please, don’t ! Even 
to hear such a thing hinted at is almost too much 
for my poor feelings.’ 

*Hoav many romances one hears and reads 
about — ^liOAV many strange freaks of fortune there 
are in connection Avith will-eases 1 It would ho 
a curious circumstance, now, Avouldn’t it, if some 
fine day a fresh Avill Avere to turn up showing 
that Mr Askew had not forgotten you at the 
last moment ? ’ . 

‘Don’t talk in that AA'-ay, luy dear sir, please, 
don’t ! ’ 

‘ Frobisher has given me something like; a cart- 
load of old Mr Askew’s papers to Avade through. 
What, if among those papers T should come ac.ross 
a will the exishmeo of Avhich lias hithei'to been 
unknoAVu, and in Avhich your name is not for- 
gotten — it Asmuld he a remarkable cuiucidenee, 
Avould it not ? ’ 

Pebworth turned first red and then yellow, 
and stared at Frobisher, as if in doul>t Avhether 
to take his Avords seriously or the contrary. ‘ It 
AAmuld indeed be a remarkahh; coinciiUoicc, Mr 
Drummond,’ he said at last. His voice trembled 
a little, and his eyes Avere heut Avith a furtive and 
suspicious look ou Frank’s face. 

‘Fifteen hundred or iwti thousand a year 
dermiblc from landed prnjxjrty Avuuld not be so 
dusty — eh, Mir PebAvorth ? ’ ' 
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‘Ah/ It was a sigh rather than an exclama- 
lion, but it was eloquent with a meaning ah its 
own. ■ ■ 

For a little while, neither of the men spoke. 
The fish was playing round the bait. The angler 
was waiting patiently, 

‘Do you think, Mr Drummond, that there is 
the slightest probability of any such will as jmu 
hint at being in existence?' Mr Pebworth’s 
voice was hardly raised above a whisper, and he 
had glanced warily round before speaking, to 
make sure that they were alone. 

‘iit present, I have only waded through about 
one-third of tlie old gentleman’s papers,’ answered 
Frank. ‘ What may be liidden among the 
remainder, I cannot of course sajn But — nothing 
is impossible,’ , 

‘The law wmuld not see anything out of the 
ordinary in such a document ? ’ 

‘How could it? You were Mr Askew’s first- 
cousin. What more natural than that he should 
have changed his mind in your favour after 
making his fi.rst will? Frobisher would still 
have six thousand a year. A man may live 
very comfortably on six thousand a year.’ 

‘What if my dear Frank were to contest the 
will?* 

‘You don’t know pool’, dear, simple-hearted 
Frank as well as I do, or you would not even hint 
at such a thing.’ 

‘The witnesses to such a document would 
be’ 

‘Softly, my clear sir — softly. No document of 
any kind has yet been found, and the chances 
are ten thousand to one that it never will be 
found. Still — more curious things than that do 
happen every day of our lives.’ 

Frobisher rose and pushed back his chair. 
Pebworth was anxious and perturbed, and yet 
not without an inward feeling of elation. The 
golden bait dangling before his eyes had proved 
too much for his powers of resistance. lie had 
snatched at it, and was hooked without as yet 
being awm'e of the painful fact. 

Frobisher hat in hand turned to sajr a few last 
words, ‘In this mercenary age, Mr Peliworth,’ 
he said, ‘men do not usually care to labour for 
nothing, and when they do, theii’ woi’k as a rule 
is worth but little. As a man of business, it must 
naturally occur to you to ask yourself what object 
I have in view, what end 1 wish to gain, in 
spealdng to you as I have spoken this morn- 
ing.’ 

Mr Pebworth nodded. The question was one 
that he had not failed to ask himself. 

‘ I can tell you in a few words the object I 
have in view, the end I wish to gain,’ answered 
Frank. ‘I am in love with yoiu- niece. Miss 
Dcene, and I want your consent to our inar- 
riage.’ , : 

‘ You want to marry my niece ! You ! ’ 

‘ Even I. Why not, Mr Pebworth ? It is true 
that at present I am only Dick Drummond, a 
poor painter ; but I don’t Avant to remain a poor 
painter all my life. I could marry Miss Deene 
without your consent, were I so minded ; but in 
that case, she would forfeit the eight thousand 
pounds Avhicli comes to her under her grand- 
mother’s will. Now, although I am a Bohemian, 
I am a very matter-of-fact individual as Avell, and 
I should he a fool to miss the chance of netting 


eight thousand pounds. Tlien again, by marrying 
your niece, I should become your ncuthew, in 
which case, don’t you see, your intere.«ts and mine 
would be identical.’ 

‘You must give _me time to think — to think, 
Mr Drummond,’ said Pcbwoi’th, Avho was utterly 
taken aback by the audacity of Frank’s avoAval. 

‘ As for that, we are only theorising, you know, 
and the chances arc that our talk this morning 
Avill end in nothing but moonshine. But so long 
as you and I understand each other, that is 
enough. Anri I tliink I may say, Mr Pebworth, 
that we do understand each other'? ’ 

‘We do indeed, Mr Drummond.’ 

‘ We will talk further of this anon, as they say- 
on the stage. And now for a cigarette on the 
terrace. — Listen to that blackbird, j\Ir Pebworth, 
How sweet its note, how pure, its song! I think 
that I should like to be a blackbird 'bn a bright 
morning in summer.’ And with a smile, Avhose 
meaning Pebworth could not fathom, and a care- 
less nod, Frobisher lounged slowly through, the 
open window and strolled along the terrace. 

‘ What a remarkable young man — what a very 
remarkable young man ! ’ muttered Pebworth to 
himself as he gazed after Frank’s retreating form. 
‘ He may be a painter of pictures avMcIi lie cannot 
sell, but if so, he has certainly mistaken his line 
in life. He ouglit to be managing Director of the 
African Sand 'Utilisation Company. He is the 
very man for the post.’ 


‘A MEDICAL GUIDE FOE ANGLO- 
INDIANS.’ 

We have just met with a little book bearing 'this 
title, Avritten by Dr Mair, and published by 
Kegan Paul and Co., London. What would we 
not haAm given years ago, wdien in the wilds of 
the Indian districts, to have had some such Chiide 
to help us 1 One of our party had been stricken 
down Avith mahu-ious feA’er. We Avere miles from 
any English doctor, A\’ho, even by hard traA’elling, 
coidd not have reached us under tAventy-four 
hours. We w’ere compelled to foil back upon 
the nearest native apothecary, whose prescrip- 
tions only made matters Avorse. We AA'ere com- 
pelled finally to break up camp and carry our 
invalid into the station. 

Turning to the chapter on ‘Fevers’ in Dr 
Mair’s book, Ave are at once put in possession 
of the varying symptoms and hoAV to meet and 
master them. Had Ave had such a Guide at the 
time of Avhich AA'e speak, it is not too much to 
say that it Av-ould liaA'-o saA'-ed us from grave conse- 
quences. The prescriptions given can be under- 
stood by a child, and the quantities are all Avritten 
out in plain AA’-ords, such a's, for example : Take 
of Quinine, tAvo scruples ; Diluted Sulphuric Acid, 
one dram (or the juice of one lime). Any one, 
therefore, furnished, as most India! travellers are, 
Avith a small medicine-chest, cauhnakfi up their 
own mixtures with the assistance of this excellent 
help. We further read; ‘If attacks of ague 
continue to recur in spite of all treatment, the 
only course left is for the patient to quit the 
malarioiis district — if his health has been much 




damaged — for some more salubrioris locality, or 
to talce a sea- voyage.’ But then, Dr Mair knows 
tliat many circumstances combine to prevent the 
Indian civilian or officer from moving about at 
will, so lie adds : ‘ When this is impracticable, 
persons exposed to a malarious atmosjihere, or 
who have had an attack of fever, would find it 
worth their while to attend to the following 
cautions. First, beware of sudden exposure to 
cold, and of damp or wet feet. Second, avoid 
over-fatigue and exhaustion, however produced. 
Third, never sleep in the open air during the 
night, and never close to the surface of the ground. 
Fourth, go early to bed, but do not get out of 
doors too early in the morning. Fifth, never 
leave the house in the morning with an empty 
stomach. Sixth, be temperate in babits.’ 

As much of the Anglo-Indian’s life is spent 
under canvas, how necessary is it to have 
some knowledge of how to treat, and better 
still of how to avoid the inroads of the climate 
upon English constitutions. It is quite pos- 
sible, with care, to enjoy as good health in 
India as in England, as many Avho have returned j 
after thirty or even forty years’ residence there 
can testify. As Dr Mair remaiks : ‘ Medical 
men of any experience in India know full well I 
that even at the present clay, in a very large, 
if not in the greater number of cases, men whose 
constitutions have been so impaired as to neces- 
sitate a return to their native country, should 
assign the cause to tlieir own imprudence and 
want of self-restraint, rather than to any direct 
influence of the climate.’ 

By this Dr Mair does not deny that the climate 
has no influence on the constitution ; for it is a 
very important factor in undermining health, 
if people do not take the precaution of having 
periodical change. Given the case of a man who 
could not leave the country at all, Dr Mair says, 
‘his children as a rule would be feeble in mind 
and body, and tbe prospects of another generation 
would be remote.’ 

The object and use of this GimJc, therefore, is 
to help those who are residents, or about to 
become so, with valuable hints as to how to pre- 
serve tlieir health. He recommends that the 
health should be well established in young people 
before they are sent out to India, because 
‘very young men, youths under twenty years 
of sqje, are less able to encounter the climate of 
the plains than those above twenty and under 
thirty. They are generally less able to resist 
the influence of the continued high temperature ; 
become during their first hot season predisposed 
to attacks of fever, dysentery, diarrhma, cholera,, 
j or heat-apoplexy ; are more likely to fall victims 
to epidemic disease, and are not unfrequently so 
I enervated and debilitated as to be obliged to 
i leave the country before they have completed 
two or three years’ residence.’ 

This is practically tested every year among the 
^^oy-soldiers of regiments newly arrived in India, 


or -the raw recruits who are sent out: to fill up 
vacancies. Men should not be sent out to India 
until they have passed their twentieth year,: and 
girls their eighteenth. It is equally a risk to go 
out for the first time after one has passed the age 
of forty. 

Another caution Dr j\[air givet^ is nue that 
cannot be too much insisted upon. Has it not 
jiassed into a proverb, ‘the one year more’ that 
men remain, which often provi-s their last ! 
’Tempted by adding a little more to thrdr ff>rtune 
or their pension, they remain heyf)nd the time 
their health can bear, and so lose all. To man}-, 
India is a sanatorium rather : than otherwise. 
Those who are consumptive or scrofulous, often 
enjoy better health out there than in Eng- 
land. 

We were speaking just now of imprudence 
ancl want of self-restraint being at the root of 
much ill-health in India. This may be accounted 
for by tbe style of living, which tempts the appe- 
tite with all sorts of rich fond. As a rule, 
people in India eat more than they c;in digest, 
and this is the secret of half their liver com- 


plaints. ‘First of all,’ to quote Dr Mair, Hhoro 
is the little hreakfast, chota liazarL at six in the 


morning, which consists of tea or^ coilce and 
bread — with, or without eggs — and fruit. Second, 
breakfast at nine or ten o’clock, compo.sed of 
curry and rice, chops, cold meat, fresh eggs, with 
hreacl, tea, colfeo, or claret. Third, Ulfiu'at two 
r.M., consisting of a joint or fowl, curry and 
rice-pudding, and fruits. Fourth, dinner at 
seven or eight r.ir.,’ consisting of any nnmber of 
courses, according to your position and your 
pocket. Few will question the fact wo liave 
stated, after i.'eading this, that as a rule peojile in 
India eat more than they should. Dr Muir enters 
very judiciously into this question of consuinp- 
tion of food, which those who are interested in 
the matter would do well to consult. Ho, declare, s 
enqdiatically that ‘the newly arrived Europeair 
in India requires no alcoholic beverage whatever, 
if he comes to India as he ought to do — full of 
life, vigoui’, and energy. If ho does reqidrc 
stimulants, he has assuredly made a mistake 
ill going out to India at all. The idea that beer, 
wine, brandy, or other alcohcflic stimulant, i.s 
necessary to counteract, as is fancied, the depress- 
ing elFects of the climate, is a delusion, and too 
often a snare. It is the rock on which more 
lives have been sacrificed than from any other 
cause.’ In this opinion Dr Mair is supported by 
all the best medical authorities on India. 

The questions of food, drink, sleep, exerci.se, 
bathing, smoking, and the like, are all fully treated, 
with sound judgment, and well advised upon. 
There are most valuable chapters on the numage- 
ment of children in India, which we strongly 
recommend to mothers. Indccdj wo feel .sure that 
any one having children or friends in India, 
and those whoso live,? are spent there, will thank 
us for drawing their attention to lhi.s most useful 
little book, Avritten by one who Inns from long 
residence in India proved the truth of all that 
he has advised. It will help the auxiou,s wife 
or husband how to act when far from medical 
assistance. The young mother, ignorant what 
to do in an emergency, ivill find it,s directions 
ample. Indian complaints of every deseripthm, 
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Whatj then, is tlift nature and Iiistoiy of tlds 
inystcrious body, bo fonuidable, and yet so clear 
to' the popular imagination of Naples 1 M. Marc 
Moiuiier’d jjages supply a full and sufTicieut 
aufawi’, for while tlxe Oamorra has to some extent 
modified the details of its organisation, to suit 
altered circumstances, its mode of operation, 
though somewhat more disguised, is practically 
the same as in its palmy days before the 
ilevo] Lition, 

Now, as then, the Camorrist remains the 
personification of power and heroism to the 
Neapolitan of the lower classes, and the attain- 
ment of similar honour and distinction is the 
utmost goal of the ambition of the rising genera- 
tion. Indiffei’encc to sufferings and danger has 
ever been the first reepuisite for success in the 
career j and to judge by the tests of courage our 
author describes him as subjected to, the young 
aspirant must often have found the path to glory 
a thorny one, A duel with the knife was the 
least of these ordeals, and lie was liable to be put 
througli others still more formidable. .A fivc-sou 
piece, for instance, was placed on the ground iu 
the centre of a riiig of associates, who all tried 
to transfix it with tlieir knives ; and the novice 
on trial, in the attempt to snatch the money from 
amidst the gleaming blades, often purchased his 
romotioii at the cost of a pierced and bleeding 
and. 

Having passed some such trial of valour, he 
became a pkciut di sgar, which may be freely 
translated ' bully-hoy sgarare in Italian meaning 
*to brave,’ and sgariglio, *a braggart,’ The 
neophyte had then an arduous probation before 
Mm, being made over as a sort of fag or appren- 
tice to a full Camorrist, for whom he was expected 
to perform all the most difficult and dangerous 
tasks. This novitiate might last for many years, 
unless the disciple liad the much-desired oppor- 
tunity ot shortening it, by the performance of 
some signal act of devotion to the society, sucli 
as committing a murder on its helialf ; and these 
occasions of distinction were so eniulously sought 
for by the juniors, that they had to be dispo.sed 
of by lot. Or he might earn his step by accepting 
the responsibility and penalty of a crime com- 
mitted by a senior member, a form of self-sacri- 
fice called accollarsi un dditto, and, strange to say, 
by no moans uncommon in the records of the 
society. Thus, one of the sect, Filippo Cirillo, 
when in prison, conceived a grudge against the 
inspector for' some trifling contradiction, and 
desired liis death, which an enthusiastic pro- 
bationer, one Zellosiello, undertook to effect. 
The Camorrist, who was about to he removed 
to another prison, hade him wait for twenty-four 
hours after his depai-ture before caiTying out his 
design. His orders wore punctually attended to, 
and at the time fixed by him, his enemy ivas 
slain. Zellosiello, arre,sted, tried, and found 
giiilty of the crime, expiated it on the gallows 
without ever breathing the name of its real 
author, thus dying a martyr to his ferocious code 
of honour. : i 

The fkcwbto^ ivho either by long and faithful 
service, or by the performance of some strilcing 
act of heroism, thought himself entitled to.pro- 
motion, made a formal application for admission 
into the nmer ranks of the society, whore his 
claims were debated in solemn council. If tliey 


.were lumid suflicient, he was initiated with a 
theatrical ceremony, in which a dagger, a pistol, 
and a glass of poisoned beverage, jilaycd a part ; 
and with his Liiiid dipped in hi.s own )doo(!, the 
neophyte went through a .sort of pantomime, 
expressing hi.s devotion to the .society, even to 
the extent of conmiit.ting .suicide at its bidding. 
Presented then by the chief to the a.s.sembled 
hrctlireii with the formula, ‘ JUrovoncdc Vmmo,^ 
the new Camorrist was invested with the full 
privileges of his order, entitled to take part in 
all its "dcliherations, and to share in the division 
of its spoils. 

The twelve districts of Naples had each its 
separate branch of the society, acting independ- 
ently of the others, under its local chief. The 
latter functionary was as.sisted in his administra- 
tive labours by a secretary and accountant, or 
cashier, whose duty was the eipiitablc distribution 
of the haredtolo, or weekly revenue of the branch, 
divided every Sunday morning among the assem- 
bled members. This fund, wliicli must liave been 
very considerable, was principally the product 
of a tithe regularly as.sossed on llui profits of all 
forms of traffic, lawful and contraband, hon{.>st 
or^ infamous. The game.ster’8 wiuning.s, tlie 
priest’, s fees, the luiserablo wage.s of the semp- 
stre.s,s, the huckster’s paltry gain.?, ivoro equally 
mulcted of their twitli by the ubiquitous agents 
of the Caraorra. But it must be admitted that 
if the society thus usurped the privikgeB of 
regularly constituted authority, it also exercised 
some ot its functions, and the people paid .its 
exactions willingly, because it provided efficient 
protection against those of others. The Camorrist 
nitervened in all trinsactions, generally in tiu 3 
iiitere.sts _ of justice, insisted on fair-play between 
the parties to every bargain, enforced a rough- 
and-ready order, where order besides there, wa,s 
none ; and in quarrels often acted as an amateur 
judge, whose arbitration was preferred by the 

S le, a.s cheaper, readier, more e(fieuciou.s, and 
ably not le.ss impartial than that of the 
regular tribunals. In the low haunts of obseui’o 
gambling, the silent man who looked on a passive 
spectator, and hold out hi.s baud to each winner 
for his tenth, saved the police the trouble of 
superintending those resorts of ignoble vice. Tlio 
great monopoly of crime thus oi'ten acted as a 
check on its commi.ssion by poachers on its privi- 
leges, and the wolves constituted lliemsolve.s the 
guardians of the flock against the depredations 
of other bea.sts of prey, 

Ifc^ was in the Neapolitan prisons, whore 
criminals were herded iudiiscriminalely togtither, 
that the Cauiorra had its origin and focus, no 
trace of its oxi.stence without their walls lieiup 
found farther back than 1830, though an as;;*)-' 
ciation exactly similar existed in the Vicarki, 
prison as far hack as IbfS. Honorary grada- 
! tions of rank were recogui,sed among the respec- 
tive associations of these dungeons, the ])riron of 
Castel Capuano being pre-eminent over the oll.dr. 
in Naples, but in its turn subordinate to lh(> 
Bagno di Prodda. The respective Camoiras of 
and prigiona were, however, iiiveded with 
co-ordinate authority, and exercised no jnri.stiiriion 
the one over the other. The convict tujia; witliin 
the prison ivalb, ivaa the absolute slave of ilu' 
Camorra, whoso exactions met him the juuiueni 
he crossed the threshold with a demand for a 
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contribution for the ‘ oil of the Madonna/ a pious 
tax intended to keep a liglit burning before her 
shrine- Then followed a regular system of pillage. 
All the luxuries of prison-life, wine, tobacco, 
and gaming, w'ere in the hands of the Camorra, 
which licensed their use ; and in order to enjoy 
these solaces, the wretched prisoner parted with 
his food, his clothes, his bed, as he would have 
parted with his owm soul, had it been an equally 
negotiable commodity. Every game of morra, 
every hand at scopa or hriscola, paid its tithe ; 
and while each player lost in succession, the 
Camorra steadily won. Thus, in the Vicaria 
prison, its gains from these sources amounted 
in one week alone to twelve hundred francs. ■ 

The maintenance of order within the prisons 
was almost entirely confided to the society ; as 
deprived of its co-operation, the anthorities would 
have been powerless. A prisoner in Caste! 
Capuano, a noted assassin, committed a serious 
breach of the prison discipline, refusing on the 
orders of the turnlcey to leave the parlour, where 
he was receiving a forbidden visit. The turnkey 
not daring himself to lay hands on his formidable 
charge, called to his aid the Camorrist chief 
Diego Zezza, a still more terrible man, armed 
with a razor set in a wooden handle, and known 
to make good use of this tremendous weapon. 
He had indeed cut a man’s head clean off with 
it in the prison of Aversa, -whence he was just 
arrived. He rushed at his insubordinate com- 
panion, seized him by the hair, dashed his head 
repeatedly against the grating, and flung him 
on a pallet, where he lay cowed and helpless. 
This terrific champion of order himself fell 
a \nctini to a rebellion against his abuse of 
authority, as he was assassinated by liis com- 
panions in the prison of Montefusco. 

Many terrible e'meiites are recorded among the 
Camorrists of the prisons, like that in whicli 
a dangerous criminal, one Caprariello, was slain 
in San Stefano by his fellow -prisoners, who con- 

S ii'ed to make a simultaneous attack on him. 

e defended himself like a lion at hay, ivounding 
nine of his cowardly assailants, and retreating 
finally to an upper gallery overlooking the court, 
whence, seeing himself overmatched by desperate 
odds, he flung himself down on the pavement 
below. 

The Camorra, like all other illegal organisations, 
rested, and still rests, on assassination as the 
ultimate basis of its authority j and it was within 
the prisons themselves, that its capital sentences, 
pronounced after a formal i;rial, in which the 
case was argued by a public prosecutor, and 
defended by the prisoner’s advocate, -were most 
ircquenLly carried out. The penalty of death 
was incurred not only by treason or fraud to 
the prejudice of the association, but also by any 
act of disloyalty towards one; of its memberKS, by 
violence committed for the benefit of or at tbe 
instigation of an outsider, and by failure to carry 
out the decrees and inflict the penalties of the 
Camorra, when intrusted with doing so. 

The private resentments of tliese men of violence 
were, as might be expected, hitter and savage. 
One of them, after for fifteen years harbortring a 
grudge against a comrade, whom, from his superi- 
ority in the use of the knife, he dared not attack, 
at iiist, when he was on his trial for his life, 
thought he saw a chance of gratifying his hatred, 


by yoliinteering to be his executioner. The course 
ox justice, however, defrauded him of this last 
hope, for lus enemy was acquitted. A d>ing 
Camorrist, m the closing stage of lung disease, 
heard that in a neighbouring tavern of the 
!'icaria, a jest had been made at his expense. 
He seized his knife, rushed to the spot, and slew 
the aiithor of the insult ; then returned liome, 
and died in a few moments, in consequence of 
the e.xei‘tion. 

The Camorra in its -^var upon society respects 
nothing so much as warlike spirit in others, and 
has been known to reward with honorary member- 
ship those who successfully resisted its exactions. 
A Calabrian priest, when introduced into the 
prison of Castel Capuano, refused, being himself 
penniless, to pay the usual tax for the Madonna’s 
lamp ; and on being threatened with a stick by 
the Camorrist collector, bnldly told him he would 
not be so daring if he too hud a -weapon. ‘That 
need he no difficidty,’ cried tbe Cainorrist, piqued 
at the taunt ; and running to the deposit of arms, 
which the prisoners do not wear, for feat* of being 
searched, but commit to the care of tlieir chiefs 
for concealment, he returned with two knives, 
one of which he presented to his antagonist. A 
duel ensued, in rvliieh the Calabrian Idlled his 
man— a result which filled him -with terror, as 
he feared to be at once a mark for the vengeance 
of the society and the justice of the law. Neither, 
however, resented his offence ; on the contrai'v, the 
applause of the Camorra was expressed in the 
form of a bag of coppers left under his pillow 
that night, his share of the barattolo or revenue 
of the society, thenceforward paid to him weekly 
during his imprisonment, in. recognition of his 
prowess. 

A similar adventure occurred to another 
Calabrian, who, on leaving a tavern -where he 
had been winning at billiards, was accosted by 
a man with a knotty stick, and sunauoned to 
deliver up a share of his gains in the name of the 
Camorra. He declined, and brandishing a dagger, 
put the knight of the cndgel to flight. NextAay, 
at the same place and hour, he was met by a 
inysteriou.s individual, again with a stick, which, 
how*eVor, he presented not in menace, but in amity. 
‘Take this stick, Eccellenza,’ said he, ‘which I 
have the honour to oiler you, for your gallant 
hearing yc-sterday evening.’ The Calabrian found 
it in vain to refuse ; he accepted this singular gift, 
and was thenceforward frequently saluted in'tlxe 
streets as a Camorrist by people of whom ho had 
no know'ledge. 

The ino.st extraordinary phase in the hi, story of 
the Camorra was its organisation as a citizen 
guard in 1860, by the Trefect of Police, 'Don 
Liborio Ilomano, then at his wits’ end to preserve 
order in the city. The proclamation of a con- 
stitution by Francis II. on the 25th of June, 
was followed by tbe opening of the prisons and 
the enlai’gement of shoals of malefactors, whose 
first act was to attack the oHices of the commis- 
sariat of police, buni the archives, and put to 
flight all the ordinary guardians of public safety. 
AlrightM state of anarchy ensued, during which 
the sack of Naples by the mob of sanfudisti 
seemed imminent, and warehouses were actually 
hired by the leaders for the storage of the ex- 
pected booty. In these desperate circumstances, 
the extraordinary expedient was resorted to of 
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confiding tlio gitardiansMp of order to tlie Caniorra 
Koduty, iormecl into a municipal police^ in wliidi 
tlio picciotti formed tlie rank and file, and the ' 
adopts of the sect the ofiicers. The strange 
experiment succeeded for a time ; the sack of j 
the city was averted, and order maintained for | 
some months. 

Among the incidents of this interregnum is 
one recounted by M. Mai-c Mcmnier, A comniis- 1 
sary of police, recognised by the mob, was pro- j 
tected from their fury by one of tlie new officers I 
of public safety, and" escorted to hisjiome by a 
noted Camori'ist, Luigi Cozzolino, nicknamed il 
Fersiemaro, wbo indignantly refused the piastre 
offered him for the serme, with the scornful I 
query : ‘ Do you take me for one of the old i 
X^olieeU _ _ ] 

After the entrance of Garihaldi on the 8th of i 
September, the evils of this anomalous state of 
things dei^elopcd witii startling raj)idity, and the , 
Camorrist chiefs took to smuggling hy land and 
sea on so vast a scale as almost to annihilate the 
municipal revenues, twenty-five sous covering the 
entire customs receipts for one day ! Eiiei’getic 
measiu’es of repression became neces.sary ; and the 
arrest of ninety Gamorrists in one night of 
December 18(J0, was so elfcctual a remedy, tliat 
the duties the following day produced three i 
thousand four hundred francs. But such was | 
the popularity of the sect in Naples, that when ; 
Signor Silvio Spaventa, Italian Minister of Police, 
waged a deadly war against it, di.ssolving tlie 
citizen guard, and deporting a hundred of its 
heroes, the populace rose and expressed their 
displeasure in serious riots. 

Since then, the Caniorra has been reduced to 
operate in a more obscure fashion, inUaferiug 
occasionally in elections, extorting money from 
Bourbonists, under tlie plea of sbeltering tbem 
from persecution, and resorting, in fact, to ' the 
shabby expedienhs of ordinary swindling. Still 
its hold on the minds of the people is little 
shaken, and the places of the leaders, occasionally 
arrested in hatches of hundreds and fiftic.s, are 
quickly supplied by frc,sh aspirants ; while the 
wives of those in prison exercise all their 
husbands’ privileges ; and tlicir very children, 
trained from infancy in the use of the knife in 
secret schools for this accomplishment, are early 
invested with some of the terror of their fathers’ 
names. But though the Neapolitan Cainorra, like 
all traditional institutions in Italy, dies hard, it 
must eventually disappear before the advance of 
civilisation. 


In all angling localities, the merits of Not- 
tiugluiui worms for angling purposes are fully 
recognised j hut only a comparatively few people 
are aware of the trouble that is expended npon 
them. This ' indxTstry afliords employment to a 
lai'ge number of persons throughout a consider- 
able part of the year, who, every favourable 
night, collect the worms from their happy 
hunting-grounds in the meadows, 'Naturally, 
the supply in wet w'eather is more abundant 
than wdien the atmosphere is dry, although some 
sort of a liarvest can oven then be obtained by 
watering the ground. The wormers are provided 
with lanterns, and have to exercise some consider- 


able agility in catching their prey, as, if disturbed 
by any noise, they , pop back into their holes. 
As soon as the worms are brought in from the 
country, they are taken to the ‘farmer,’ wlio 
places them in cf)umion iiehl-mosH, and there 
they remain until they are as toug'li _ a.s a 
piece of india-rubber, wddeh is a pi'oof of their 
being in good order to use as bait, as a frc'sbly- 
caught wmrm is extj’emely tender, and binaks 
up readily when put on a book. The worms 
are generally kept in moss from three or four 
clays to a w4ek, wbicb is the longest period they 
can be preserved in good order. Tlio worms are 
frequently picked over, in order to ex cl mb; all 
those that are broken and masliy ; and when fit 
for use, they are usually sold for tbree-and- 
sixpence or four shillings per thousand, packed 
rip in canvas bags filled with moss. Eor this 
purpose, only the plump and healthy worms are 
.selected. 

WOMAN’S LOVE. 

‘ Oh, tltis is 'woman’s love, its joy, its pain.’ 

To {cazeon liiin, the loved one, mid In trace 
His itnai'Ci (whieli no time can e’er elfaee) 

On tliy iicavt’s tablets ; tlien, wlitm he is gone, 
Mein’ry of liini may cheer tlioo when alone ; 

To see him smile, to watch his speaking eyo 
Gazing on thine, as if it asked reply; 

. To know hi.s voice amid a hundred round, 

And feci thy beating heart respond the soinuh 

To loan confiding on his arm, and know, 

If danger threatens, ’twill avert the blow j 

To listen for his footsteps, and to hear 

Thy own heart heat with love, and douht, and fear j 

To hear at last his step, and rise to greet 

Q'he one thy heart yearns fondly thins to meet ; 

1 To think of him when absent, and to pray 
For grace to guide him on his per’lou,s way. 

To hear him praised for deeds of goodness done ; 

To see him envied, and to know thou ’st won 
His pure fond love, and that whato’er hetide, 

In weal or woe, thy place is hy his side ; 

To love him better in misfortune’s liour 
Than in his youthful prime, his day of power ; 

To feel, though Portuno frown, though friends 
forsake, 

Tliough sorrows overwhelm, thou for his sake, 

Canat smile at Pate, and cheer and bless his lot— 

‘ The world forgetting, hy the world forgot.’ 

Though sielmess bow.s the form, and dims 'the eye 
Whose glance controlled thy youthful de.stiny ; 
Though pain may chafe that .spirit e’en to vent 
On thee a murmur of its discontent, 

Yet o’er his couch wilt thou unwearied bend, 

And soothe and bless, though pangs thy bosom rend ; 
To see biiu sufibr, ami to feel ami kiiovv 
That e’en i/ty love can not avert the blow. 

To watch the livelong night, and weep and pray 
Por him, the loved one, till the dawn of day ; 

To SCO the wasted form, the sunken eye 
Still gazing on thoe, though imiilorhigly ; 

To press thy lips upon the ipallid brow. 

And try to smile, le.st grief thy fears avow ; 

To catch from lips so loved the hast faint breath, 
Then, shrinking, ow'n the bitterness of death !. 
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I certain brandies of the occult science, if we ma}'- 

A TICKLISH SUBJECT. so term it, which relates to the ‘^night-sitle of 

raonGHT-BEiDisa act other phenomena. “f I'™ 

been unravelled, there yet remain others which 
Most, if not all of us have from time to time it is for further advances of philosophy to deal 
been spell-bound at the recital of a ghost-story, with. 

Sometimes the shadowy thing has confronted Without going minutely into the records of 

the belated traveller at midnight on some nnfre- so-called spiritualism, clairvoyance, and such-like 
quented road ; sometimes the ghost has been subjects of inquiry and experiment, it is easy to 
encountered in his legitimate outdoor haunt, see that a vast amount of trickery and fraud has 
the churchyard ; but more frequently tlie so- been connected vdth them, togetlier with an easy 

called apparition has been made acquaintance credulity and folly on the part of a certain see- 

with in the oak-panelled chamber of some old tion of tlie public. The result of these disclo- 

Baronial mansion. sures has been that those departments of inquiry 

On various occasions we have related ‘ ghost- have been well-nigh forsaken by manj- earnest and 
; stories ’ in these pages which, unexplained, might devoted searchers after truth. A not unnatural 
have impressed our readers with the idea that reaction has set in, and many scientific men of 
we dr the narrators were believers in what, in the highest standing have not been, slow to con- 
tliis connection, is termed the supernatural. But demn wholesale, results derh'ed from system-s and 

this is not so. We prefer, indeed, rather to practices which could give rise to such scandals, 

relegate even the most extraordinary occurrences The general public also — though, as a rule, it is 
to tlie laws, more or less occult, which govern too readily duped — does not care individually to 
everything that transpires in the world, submit to that process on an average more than 

In the olden time, we confess to have been once ; and those who have been discovered in 

staggered at many of the tales told to us by deception are fain to shift their quarters fre- 

nurse or maiden aunt ; and we confess to a queutly, in order to secure a fresh audience and 
weird sensation still, whenever we hear of some the accompanying harvest of gain, 
unusual occurrence the reason of which is It will he apparent, however, on consideration, 

shrouded in mystery. The sensation, however, both to scientists and to less highly-trained but 
if permitted to grow with one’s life, cannot bo. intelligent readers, that this custom of rejecting 
called a healthy one, and ought to he reasoned as incredible aU unexplained and apparently 
with and calmed down into pleasurable rcas.sur- inexplicable occurrences may be carried too 

ance by every means at our disposal. Con- far, and may result in a possible loss in the 

front tiie mystery, and a.sk the why and the amount of our acquired knowledge. To condemn 
wherefore. Why let the ‘ghost’ come and pass, en Uoc all results, however authenticated by 
without an effort to ‘lay’ it? observation and experiment, unle.s3 they square 

In connection with derangement of the brain, exactly with our present scientific knowledge 
we have in foi’mer articles shown how the sufferer of the laws that govern phenomena, is evidently 
may sec all sorts of things, and imagine all sorts to regard the results of scientific research in the 
of things ; and we have striven to indicate the present day as conclusive and final' — a finality 
immediate and necessary connection that exists which is daily negatived by fresh discoveries. At 
between the brain and all our actions. the same time, sucli plienomena as are set forth 

The whole subject is invested with a weird kind professedly with the view of modifying or corrcct- 
of interest because it is not as yet altogether ing old or current opinions regarding the spiritual 
iiiidei'-stood. We are as yet only approaching or psychical side of our nature, must he presented, 
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so to J<pc'akj ill broad dayliglit, witlioufc trickery 
or suspicious manaiuvriiig of any kiiid—inust 
indeed rest on a basis of ■vvclbantbenticated and 
uniinpeacluible evidence. Tbe nature of the 
evridence Mtberto advanced bas, as a rule, repelled 
inquiry on tbe part of laoncst seekers, for tlicse 
have felt that at any moment they might dis- 
cover themselves to have been the dupes and 
playthings of artful imd designing impostors. 

In this state of matters, it is of interest to learn 
that a movement is now afoot for the investigation 
of phenomena, psychical, mesmeric, and spiritu- 
alistic, by men of scientific ability and standing. 
The inquirers are not formally pledged to any 
theories regarding the phenomena to be investi- 
gated. It is intended that those who are scep- 
tical should unite with those who are firm 
believers in the phenomena in question ; and 
that their researches should be conducted Avith 
an unbiassed view to their explanation, hy evi- 
dence and personal observation; and to gather 
from these collated facts, thus established and 
confirmed, conclusions — if any — Avhich may be 
warranted izi regard to them, and to ascertain ^ 
whether any practical results can be deduced ' 
therefrom. I 

‘The Society for Psychical rvcsearch,’ as this 
new organisation is called, has its work before it ; 
and already — constituted in Pebruary 1882 — the 
outline of its operations is before the public in 
the shape of the Proceedings of the Society, pub- 
lished in London by Messrs Trilbner. The 
pamphlet contains an opening address by the 
President, Henry Sidgwick, Esq., and papers 
by Professors Balfour Stewart and Barrett. 
The following is a list of the. subjects intrusted 
to special Committees : ‘(1) An examination of 
the nature and extent of any influence which 
may be exerted by one mind upon another, 
apart from any generally recognised mode of 
perception. (2) The study of hypnotism and 
the forms of so-called mesmeric trance, Avith 
its alleged insensibility to pain ; clairvoyance 
aad other allied phenomena. (3) A critical 
reArision of Reichenhach’s researches with certain 
organisations called “sensitive,” and an inquiry 
Avhether such organisations possess any power 
of perception beyond a higbly exalted sensi- 
bility of the recognised sensory organs. (4) A 
careful investigation of any reports, I'esting on 
strong testimony, regarding apparitions at the 
moment of death, or otherwise ; or regarding 
clistnrbanc® in houses reputed' to be haunted. 

(5) An inquiry into the various physical pheno- 
mena commonly called spiritualistic, Avith an 
attempt to discover their causes and general laAA’^s. 

(6) The collection and collation of existing 
materials bearing on the history of these sub- 
jects.’. 

This is comprehensive enough ; and — ^with the 
instinctive reservation, that, personally, we would 
rather not serve on the ‘Committee on Appa- 
ritions and Haunted Houses’ — we think the 



programme : embraces many interesting lines of, 
inquiry. Mr Sidgwiclc’s Presidential Address is 
candid and thoughtful in tone ; and in the course 
of it, referring to AAdiat the members havm most 
to gizard against--- namely, fraiid — lie said; ‘I 
think that even cdticated and scientific spiritual- 
ists were not quite prcipared for the amount of 
fraud which has recently come to light, nor for 
the obstinacy Avith AAdiicli the mediums against 
whom .fraud has been proved Irave been aCter- 
Avarcls defended, and have in fact been able to 
go on with Avhat I may, AA'ithout offence, call their 
trade, after exposure no less than before.’ "With 
such experience in the past, the momliors will 
require to exercise especial caution, as the very 
prominence of the Society as a body Avill be a 
temptation to a certain class of impostors to 
exercise their perverted ingenuity upon it. 

The Proceedings embrace among other things a 
conjoint Report on ‘Thought-reading,’ submitted 
by W. F. Barrett, Professor of Physics in tlio 
Royal College of Science for Irehind ; Edmund 
Gurney, SI. A., Late FcIIoav of Ti'iuii,y College, 
Cambridge; and F. W. 11. l^'ryers, jM.A,, Late 
FelloAv of Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
Report is one on which Ave would not AJyish to 
express a hasty opinion ; avo can only remark 
that it Avill afford some interesting reading to 
those desirous of investigating the subjeefc 
Professor Balfour Stewart, of OAvens College, 
Manchester, in commenting on the Report, says 
that tho facts therein narrated have been put 
in such a manucr, that ‘the only possible AVay 
of disputing tho evidence is by hinting at tho 
nntrustAAmrthiness of those gentlemen Avho have 
given it, and consequently their efforts must be 
regarded as successful,’ This is an honest 
statement of the Professor’s opinion, but is a 
conclusion Avhich Ave hope is not to be taken as 
.significant of the quality of rcasoning-powor tluit 
this young Society is to develop. Because avo 
believe that the reporters are trustAwirthy, avo arc 
not necessarily to accept their facts as indis- 
piAtable. We may not disbelieve their Avord ; but 
we may doubt tbo accuracy of their impressions. 
They may be far from Avisliing to deceive .us ; but 
they may be themselA’'es deceiA^ed. 

Thought-reading— known also by the luimo of 
‘ Will-impre.ssion ’ — is not wholly a ncAv thing. 
The evidence printed ixi this Report is, briefly 
speaking, an instalment of. evidence towards an 
answer to the question Avith Avhich it commences .* 

‘ Is there, or is there not, any existing or attainablo 
evidence that can stand fair physiological criticism, 
to support a belief that a vivid impression or 
a distinct idea in one mind can be communicated 
to another mind without the intervening ludp 
of the recognised organs of sensation? And 
if such evidence be found, is the impression 
derived from a rare or partially developed, and 
hitherto unrecognised sensory organ, or has 'tho 
mental percept been evoked Avitliout any ante- 
cedent sense-percept V 
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Tlie reporters class their experiments, carried 
over several years, as follows— also in their own 
words : (1) Where some action is performed, the 
hands of the operator being in gentle contact with 
the subject of tJie experiment. (2) T\hliere a similar 
result is obtained with the hands not in contact. 
(3) Where a numher, name, word, or card has 
been guessed and expressed in speech or writing, 
without contact, and apparently rvithout the 
possibility of the transmission of the idea hy the 
ordinary channels of sensation. (4) Where 
similar thoughts have simultaneously occurred, 
or imi^ressions have been made, in minds far 
apart. 

The first division corresponds to ‘the willing- 
game’ described by Dr Carpenter, who appar- 
ently does not believe in any further extension 
of thought-reading. ‘ Several persons,’ says 
Carpenter, ‘being assembled, one of them leaves 
the room, and duriug his absence some object 
is hidden. On the absentee’s re-entrance, two 
persons who know the hiding-place stand, one 
on each side of him, and establish some personal 
.y.ontact with him, one method being to place 
'one finger on the shoulder, while another is to 
place a hand on his body. He walks about the 
room between the two “w'illers,” and generally 
succeeds before long in finding the hidden object, 
being led towards it, as careful observation and 
experiment have fully proved, by the involuntary 
muscular action of his unconscious guides, one 
or the other of them pressing more heavily 
when the object is on his side, and the finder as 
involuntarily turning towards that side.’ 

The experiments which follow in the Beport 
were made under the inspection of Professor 
Barrett, Mr Gurney, and Mr Myers, The 
majority of the trials published in this Beport 
were conducted in the fiimily of a clergyman, 
whose five girls, ages ranging from ten to 
sixteen, were in the habit of cariying out 
along with him such experiments in the family 
circle. 

It would he beyond our space to thoroughly 
follow the course of investigation pursued by the 
Committee, Suffice it to say that the results in 
the way of accurate guessing (No. 3), as observed 
and carefully noted at the time, are curious. 
In most trials, cards were employed ; in others, 
letters of the alphabet, numbers, and also ficH- 
tious names — all agreed upon silently by the 
company, and determined hy the gxiesser on 
his or her return from an adjoining room. 
These trials throughout were without contact, 
and no remarks passed between the comimny 
and the guesser. i 

The results of these trials were various. In the 
hiding of articles, the guesser, when readmitted 
to the room, was right in one case out of 
four. In giving the names of familiar objects 
thought upon, the trial was successful in six 
eases out of fourteen ; in the choosing of a card 
out of a X)ack, six cases out of thirteen ; in 
holding small objects in tlie hand, five cases out 
of six ; and the names of persons thought of or 
written down were given correctly in five cases 
out of ten. We cannot help noticing in tliis 
connection that in the cases of names not correctly 


guessed, the ‘thought-reader’ had the initials very 
often accurate, but the rest of the name ■wrong. 
‘Jacob Williams,’ for instance, was given as ‘Jacob 
Wild ; ’ ‘ Emily Walker ’ as ‘ ’Eijiy Walker ; ’ 
‘Martha Billings’ as ‘M^artlia Biggis;’ ‘Catherine 
Smith’ as ‘Catherine Shaud ;’ ‘Amy Erogmore’ 
as ‘ Amy Ereemore ; ’ ‘ Albert Snelgrove ’ as 
‘Albert Singrore and so on. Without of course 
wishing to impute anything improper, we may 
say that this strikes ixs as, to say the least of it, 
a curious coincidence, and suggests the possibility 
of some mute lip-movement taking place unebn- 
Bcionsly among those witnessing, or even on the 
part oi' those making, the experiments. Why not 
blindfold the guesser ‘1 And why should the object 
or name be known to the company generally? 

Thought-reading experiments, however, form 
only one section of the Society’s operations. 
Among others, we may mention the investigation 
of those numerous instances in wliich premonitions 
of accidents and fatalities, simultaneous impres- 
sions on minds at a distance from each other, 
&c., have been apparently fulfilled in a very start- 
ling manner. It should he mentioned that the 
Society freely invites accounts of such occur- 
rences, properly vouched for, and observes privacy 
in regard to them when so requested. It further 
intimates that letters relating to particular classes 
of phenomena should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretaries of the respective Committees, as 
follows : (1) Committee on Thought-reading : 
ITon. Sec. Professor W. F. Barrett, 18 Belgrave 
Square, Monkstown, Dublin. (2) Committee on 
Mesmerism : Hon. Sec. Dr Wyld, 12 Great 
Cumberland Place, London, W. (3) Committee 
on Beichenbach’s Experiments : Hon. See. Walter 
li. Coffin, Esq., Junior Athentcum Club, London, 
W. (4) Committee on Apparitions, Haunted 
Houses, &c. : Hon. Sec. Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq., 
31 Queen Anne Street, London, W. (5) Committee 
on Physical Phenomena : Hon. See. Dr C. Lockhart 
Bobertson, Hamam Chambers, 76 Jerniyn Street, 
S.W. (6) LiteKa*y Committee ; Hon. Secs. Edmund 
Gurney, Esq., 26 Montpelier Square, S.W. ; Fre- 
deric W. H. Myers, Esq., Leekhamptoii, Cam- 
bridge. 

Looking at the objects of the Society for 
Psychical Besearch as a whole, we think it 
deserves encouragement from candid thinkers. 
Should imposture, or attempts at imposture, be 
detected, a good purpo.se will have been served 
in the interests of society. Should no verifiable 
results attend its labours — and. we suppose the 
Society is prepared for this possibility — tire ques- 
tions under consideration will remain as they 
were. Should facts, however, of undisputed and 
indisputable reality remain, it is pos.sible that 
out of them the groundwork of an advance in i 
our scientific knoAvledge may be constructed. In j 
every ■way the end is good. . J 

The chief defect of the Society as an organisa- ' 
tion for research is, in our opinion, that it savours 
too much of one that has been primarily self- 
elected, though any one apparently may no-w join 
the Society who is willing to pay the annual sub- 
scription. Had such a body as the Boyal Society, 
for instance, selected a score or so of scientists 
and philosophers — and even professed cou jurors, 
experienced in the detection of fraud, and them- 
selves able to do even more than ‘spiritualists’ — 
to make these investigations, we do not say it 
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would have produced a Committee .more eamegt- 
iniixded and upright than the present, hut we 
.might have had one more heterogeneous in 
opinion and less likely to work in a groove. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIRj 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER VI. —BACHELOR QUARTERS. 

Sir Pagan, as with hesitating steps he recrossed 
his cramped entrance-hall, and even as he laid 
a reluctant grasp upon the handle of liis dining- 
room door, pondered — for him at least, to whom 
continuous tliinking was an irksome labour, to he 
shirked if practicable— deeply enough. His was 
hy no means an enviable frame of mind. His 
own cares, his own thinly gilded mediocrity of 
means, occupied him quite sufficiently, without 
his having to burden himself with the additional 
load of another’s troubles. As he muttered 
beneath his breath, it was ‘handicapping a man 
a stone above his proper weight.’ And he really 
did feel as if Fortune had dealt with him unfairly 
in this matter. Between himself and liis sisters 
there had been naturally little sympathy. His 
habits were not as theirs. He had been so 
seldom in their company, as to be counted 
almost a stranger; and when with them, the 
conversation had been curt and scant and tlie 
reverse of confidential. It is wonderful, in 
country-house life, how very little brothers and 
sisters are thrown together when there is a 
difference in age and a divergence as to tastes. 
Seldom did the strong, swarthy lad, whose idle 
half-hours were spent in the stable-yard or in 
sweet converse witli the tough, rat-eyed old game- 
keeper Dick Springe, address a word beyond 
some careless greeting to the timid girls who 
were his nearest kindred. He was still more 
inattentive as they grew up to womanhood, and 
had begun to visit at gre.at English country 
man,sions, the wealthy owners of some of Avhich 
were proud to claim cousinship with the impe- 
cunious, immemorial family of far-off Devonshire, i 
It was on the occasion of one of these visits j 
that Clare had been wmoed and won by tbe 
Marquis of Leominster ; and it bad been thought 
fit that the long-descended bride slioxild be ' 
married from the old house of CareAV, where her 
forefathers had dwelt in splendour. What that 
sumptuous AArndding ceremony had co.st old Sir 
Fulford CarcAV, Sir Pagan still, in recollection, 
groaned over. For the old baronet had died 
shortly after the marriage; and when his son, 
noAv Sir Pagan, who had been on the continent 
for some years — perhaps self-exiled for retrench- 
ment’s sake — Avas suddenly recalled home, it was 
not only to succeed to the estates and honours of 
bis father, but to bis debts as AveU. No i=!Tnfl.n 
portion of these debts had been accumulated on 
tbe head of that sumptuous wedding; and even 
at the moment Avhen Ave introduce Sir Pagan 
to the reader, part of these bridal festivities 


remained unpaid. There Avere London milliiun’s, 
pastrycook.s, decorative upholsterers, in fact 
tradesmen of every caste, avLo still plied the 
broken-doAvn baronet Avitli periodical dunning 
letters on the sixbject of unpaid accounts and 
balances uncleared. But, as to the fe.stival itself, 
the late Sir Fulford had done his best ; and 
for a AA'eek or Wo tbe tumble-doAvn old mansion 
of Cnrew had been, radiiint in the brief .snii.sliine 
of a mock pro.speriiy. There bad been the 
traditional merry-making — tbe oxen rtxasted 
AAdiole, the dancing on the green — a clumsy, sheep- 
faced performance on the part of Avashed and self- 
conscious rustic.?, gamboling, in their Sunday 
church-going clothes, before tbe eyes of tbe 
quality — tbe fircAvorks, the triumiihal arches, the 
alccasks set abroach, the floAA'er-strcAA'ed paths 
for bridal feet to tread, tbe triple bob majors 
clanging from tbe bells of spire and turret, that 
had furiii.shed Wo columns and a half of llorid, 
jocund, enthusiastic elorpAcnce to TkvoyisMre HcraM, 
Exeter Express, and JFedern Tmce. 

Sir Pagan CareAV really did feel himself an ill- 
used folIoAV'. There Avas his sister Clare, reared 
like himself in shifty and pretentious poAnirty, 
but Avho by rare good luck bad nxade a magni- 
ficent marriage. She aauis a aagiIoav now, poor 
thing, but very rich, very young, more than 
pretty. She was in a position, to afford her sister 
Cora advantages AA’hich few good-looking girls, 

. born to no heritage beyond a pedigree dating 
from the Druids, are likely to possess. And that 
Avas about all. ‘The girls’ — such had boon Sir 
Pagan’s muttered soliloquy many a time — ‘have 
all the luck.’ He himself had had very little 
luck. And noAv there AA^as some mystery, some 
dispute, some life-and-death struggle, betAveen 
these sisters, of Avliom he aWays retained, in 
that muddled memory of his, a vague but 
kindly remembrance. Such a quarrel iixiplied 
; tear.?, AA'ordy talk, scenes, partisanship ; and Sir 
Pagan Avas English and undramatic to the back- 
bone. It AAUS not Avitb the best of grace that 
he opened the door ; but still he could not sliut 
out a pleading sister. At the sound of bis heavy 
tread, she started from her crouching attitude, 
and turned her face, on Avhicb the tear-stains 
glistened, towards him as he entered. 

I ‘If you Avill not quite believe me, Avill you 
! at least take care of me, Pagan F she said, Aveai-ily 
bixt beseecliingly. 

‘Of course I Avill,’ an.sAvered the baronet, much 
relieved. ‘NeA'-er doubt me! I’ll send kW 
Tucker. Sbc’.U make you comfortable, and get 
your rooms ready; and you must try to put 
up with bachelor quarters, and a seedy, shabby, 
old toAvn-house, This is not exactly Avliat I 
i might call a home. I never go into a mom 
except this and Avherc I sleep, .and the study 
whei’e the Avhips and .sticks artx. And I ’lu not 
much ill the house — scarcely dined in it tAA'ice 
this twelvemonth. That reminds me that 
■ I ’m expected noAA' to dine Avith a party of 
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men at our Club, the Chesterfield ; and, by 
Juve ! I am late already, and must go. — There, 

there ; don’t cry-— poor Cora—Clare Well, 

■well! We’ll have another chat -when you have 
re.-^ted ; not to-night, though, for you are tired, 
and I shall be late, — Good-night! I’ll send 
Tucker.’ And the baronet made his escape. 

He was as good as his word ; and Mrs Tucker 
the housekeeper, having hastily arrayed herself 
in her robe of state — compo.sed of stiff black 
silk, with inehillic creases in its folds, and with a 
ghostly rustling about its sweeping draperies — | 
came to tap softly at the door. She had a 
crumpled countenance, had this Dame Tucker, i 
as though the many lines in her old face needed 
to have been ironed oxrt by some experienced clear- 
starcher ; and her age was as indefinite as that 
of the shiny gown which, having been worn on 
high-days and holidays for who knows how long, 
had just been snatched from its retirement in 
the recesses of a lavender-scented chest. 

The old housekeeper made her way to where 
the new arrival, in her mourning garb, sat> 
with drooping head and disordei-ed hair. She | 
was as kindly and as deferential as her old i 
and warped nature would permit. ‘Beg your I 
pardon, miss — my lady — hut your ladyship must j 
be tired after such a journey, and I have Sir I 

Pagan’s orders to 0 my darling, my dear 

young lady, don’t be so wretched, at your first 
coming back — home ! ’ For the new-comer — some 
of those hidden sjerings that lurk deep down in 
the nature of us all, being touched, somehow, 
by the old servant’s babble — began to sob wildly, 
passionately, as though her heart would indeed 
break. ‘0 deary, deary, won’t you trust old 
Tucker?’ exclaimed the housekeeper, tears un- 
wonted at her time of life moisteniug her wrinkled 
eyes, as she looked down upon her young charge 
in that abasement of sore distress. 

Now, with all Mrs Tucker’s kindliness, one 
thing was lacking, and that one thing was the 
very pith and essence of our dealings with one 
another — confidence. Sir Pagan had told tlie 
housekeeper very little ; but lier quick imagina- 
tion, stimulated by the love of wonders and of 
mystery, which she shared with all her tribe, had 
suggested more. Either Clare Carew, shamefully 
wroAged, or Cora Carew, haflied in an audacious 
effort at imposture, was a visitor beneath her 
master’s roof. In either case, there had been a 
fraud, and there was a breach of the bonds of 
sisterhood. What a grand match it had been ! 
And how proud, with an. unselfi.sh pride, had 
been the long-suffering servitors of the bank- 
rupt Devon baronet. Mrs Tucker herself, how 
had she bragged to London butchers, angry 
and unpaid ; "^how had she conciliated rebellions 
grocers ; and overcrowed upper servants of solvent 
but untitled families, on the strength of that 
great marriage of Miss Clare’s. It may he that 
Sir Pagan’s modest household had obtained a 
meagre amount of extra credit through the 
reflected lustre of this alliance. It is certainly 
the duty of no bridegroom — not even of a rich 
!Marqui,s — to settle his brother-in-law’s bills ; 
but yet there had grown up a hazy notion 


that the impoverished baronet would somehow 
be set on his feet again by the distinguished 
husband of lii.s beautiful young .sister. 

But Tucker only knew that something was 
wrong, and had not the slightest idea to which 
side the balance of Justice simnld incline. There 
was, somewhere, he.artless greed and nnblnshiiig 
effrontery of self-assertion. But it was difficult 
for poor Mrs Tucker, _ even after her long experi- 
ence of the ways of gentlefoUvS, to distinguish 
between brazen guilt and stricken innocence. 
Her own class would have behaved so differently ! 
She could .neither have dealt nor sustained 
the wrong without hysterie.s, eager reiteration, 
voluble wrath, and vehement appeals to earth 
and heaven. This calm, shrinking sorrow was 
to her an enigma. 

‘If I might show you — your lady.ship— -your 
rooms — and it .<=o late, and nothing ready ! ’ 
exclaimed Mrs Tucker, thankful to leave the 
battlefield of disputed identity and take refuge 
in safe generalities, ‘It hasn’t been kept up, 
this house, as ought to be,’ added the worthy 
woman apologetically; ‘none but them careless 
London care-takers to look to it ; and shutters 
up, and the moth getting into cu.?hions and 
curtains tiU they might walk alive. Sir Pagan, 
to be sure — but be’s an out-of-door gentleman — 
well, miss, there is the morning-room, that was, 

I am told, My Lady your mother’s ; and then 
I was thinking of the pretty blue room close 
by for a sleeping apartment. The drawing- 
rooms, front and back, they’re all to ru,m with 
neglect and damp and moth and mildew. But 
the morning-room — I toll Jenny the maid to 
get a fire alight, and another in your room, miss 
— unless your ladyship has other commands to 
give.’ 

‘ Thank yo\i I ’ That was all the girl said, 
as she rose, wearily and almost mechanically, 
from her chair. Her sad blue eyes half uncon- 
sciously avoided meeting the gaze of those rest- 
less hazel ones which belonged to Mrs Tucker. 
She went up-stairs ‘like a lamb,’ as the house- 
keeper afterwards said, but perhaps as wearily 
as a tired lamb goes, uncomplaining, through 
the last sad stages of its journey to the shambles. 
Whichever she might be, whether schemin^Cora 
or ill-used Clare, the plotter or the victim, 
assuredly she did not do the best for her young 
self that might have been done. With very little 
trouble, she might have gained the hearty loyalty 
of all her brother’.s household — might have made 
sincere partisans of every one of them, from the 
dignified housekeeper to the humble helper in 
the stables round the corner of the adjacent 
mews. But she did no such thing ; and when 
the hour of repose arrived, the verdict of the 
domestic Vehmgericht that sits in judgment on u.s 
all was still, like that of a Scottish jury in doubt- 
ful but suspicious cases, ‘ Not proven ! ’ 

Ycry meekly did Sir Pagan’s lonely sister accept 
the service.s of, her brother, s housekeeper ; the hot 
tea, that she was glad of ; the supper, that she ^ 
scarcely ta.sted ; the crackling lire, grateful in 
the clull of a foggy London evening ; tin; closed 
curtains, the neatly arranged rooms, W'hen at 
length her head was. on the pillow, she could 
not sleep for long, long hours ; not until Sir Pagan 
himself, with flushed cheeks and tread unusually 
careful. as he mounted the stairs, had come bach 
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from liis dinner and lus card-play- And wlien 
at last blio sank into slumber, more than once 
ber f-le'.'.ping lips murmured softly: ‘Ill-fated 
voyage — unluclcy — oli, bow I wisb’ 


Lady BEriw Gbemaijt scolded Swift for finding 
fault with her friend the Duchess of Dorset for 
the had example she set the sex in Dublin, 
saying ; ‘ If she sees company in a morning, you 
need not grumble at the hour ; it must be purely 
out of great complaisance, for that never was her 
taste here, though she is as early a riser as the 
generality of ladies are j and I believe there arc 
not many dressing-rooms in London but mine 
wlxere the early idle come.’ Lively Lady Betty 
evidently saw no impropriety in receiving visitors 
at her toilet j and probably laughed heartily at 
Addison’s condeimaation of the lady of fashion 
who received gentlemen callers while still between 
the sheets, and, ‘though willing to appear un- 
dressed, had put on her best looks, and painted 
herself for their recep)tioii. Her hair ap>peared 
in very nice disorder, as the nightgown which 
was thrown xipon her shoulders was ru/Iled ■with 
great care.’ 

This carefully got-up dame thought herself 
well worth looking at, which, was more than 
Madnme de Maintcuon did when she gave 
audience to Peter the Great in her little room at 
Sfc-Oyr, for she writes : ‘ The Czar came after 
seven in the evening, lie .^sat down by the head 
of the bed, and asked me if I was ill. I answered : 
“Yes.” He inquired what my malady was. I 
replied : “Extreme old age.” He seemed to be at 
a loss to answer. His visit was brief. He drew 
the curtains at the foot of iny bed to see me ; you 
may be sure ho was soon satisfied.’ 

Assuredly, the ladies of Queen Anne’s time 
could cite plenty of inecedents for turning tiring- 
rooms and bedrooms into receptiun chambers. 

‘ Tell your sweet babe Charles,’ wmto Buckingham 
to King James, ‘I will wait at your bed before 
many hours pass, and by the grace of God, be at 
the death of a stag with you.’ Had Stcenio 
delayed waiting on his dear dad and gossip until 
much later in the day, he might have had to 
seek him in the same place, it being hia Majesty’s 
custom to go to bod in the afternoon. The 'king’s 
mother, Queen Mary, at one period of her 
life, stayed in bed for days together, chatting 
with her ladies, discussing business matters witli 
her councillors, or receiving ambassadors, as 
inclination prompted, or circumstances required. 
Anne of Austria always received company of a 
moruLug, and often of ah-pvening too, in bed. The 
custom, however, had its 'inconveniences. When 
the Marchioness de Scnccey returned from exile, 
so .many persons visited her, that her elbows were 
galled by long leaning upon them, as she sat in 
bed, giving and receiving salutations. Pepys very 
emphatically expresses liis disgust with the late 
rising of the court ; hut that indefatigable genjile- 
inan himself kept unconscionably eaily hours, 
thinking nothing of being out and about by 
^ moonshine, making calls upon lazier folk, who, 


like Sir Philip Hmvard, received their distuidjer 
‘very civilly^ in bed;’ or, like Sir Willinm 
Coventry, anil tbat pi'etty subtle inan_ I'ao'cI 
Bollasis, discoursed of oliicial lunttors ; wiiile my 
' Lord Siimlwich would talk with hijii on stabi 
j aflairs for a couple of hours together in his 
I nightgown and sliirt. That gallant commandr'r, 
wiiother on land or at .sea, was used to sign 
official papers without rising from his bed, 

A Spanish minister signalised his accession to 
power by going sb’aigbtVvay to bed and staying 
there, lest he should be expected to do sometliing. 
No English minister ever adopted that ignoble 
expedient to e.seape performing bis duties ; but 
Walpole relates that William Pitt and the Duke 
of Newcastle once held counsel together in bed. 
Pitt bad the gout, and, as was bis custom wdien 
so afllicted, lay under a pile of bod-clotbcs in a 
firelcss room. The Duke, who was terribly afraid 
of catcliiug cold, first sat down upou another 
bed, as tile warmest place available, drew bis 
legs into it as bo grew colder, and at length 
; fairly lodged himself under the hed-clotlies. 
Som'ebocly "coming in sudde.nly, beheld ‘the two 
ministers in bed at the two ends of tbo room, 
while Pitt’s Jong nose and black beard, unshaved 
for some time, .added to the grotesque nature of 
the scene.’ Tlio Gre.at Commoner was abed and 
asleep when Wyndham and others of his col- 
leagues bur-!! into bis room and shook their 
chief out of his slumbers to tell him there ■vsns 
mutiny in the fleet, _ that the Admiral was a 
prisoner on board his own ship, and in daugee 
of death. Sitting up in bed, Pitt asked for pen, 
ink, and paper, and wrote, : ‘ If the Admiral is not 
released, lire upon the .ship ■from the batteries ; ’ 
turned over on hi,s pillow, and was asleep again 
before his disturbers W'oro well out of " the 
room. 

The shadow of death was upon Ifox when 
George Jackson c.ame for iustruetions before 
scLthig out .for Germany, and followed so quickly 
on the heels of the .servant announcing liini, 
that Mrs Eox bad only time to slip from her 
husband’.s side and take refuge in a clo,set. The 
interview pvovoiL longer than .die expected or 
do.sircd ; and linding lior signals of distrcs,s, in 
the shape of sundry little cough, ‘i, all unheeded, 
the pri.soned lady 'had no resource but to tap 
on the closet panels and ask if tbe young gentle- 
man was going, as .she was perishing w'itli cold. 
Looking at him with a smile, Eox bade Jackson 
farewell for ever, and released his shivering ■wife 
from her unpleasant situation. 

When, in 1814, the milit.ary affair.s of the 
allies looked somewh.at unpromising, it was 
around the bed of General lvne.sbecb, at, Bar- 
! sm*-Aube, that the Emperur-s of Ru,s,sia and 
Austria, tlio, king of Pries, sia, Hardeuborg, Vid- 
Icousky, SchwartzGuberg, Mctternicb, liacletsky, 
Diebitscli, Ncs.selrode, and CJastleroagli bold their 
. council of war ; and the i.s.suo itf the cam- 
paign culminating in the occupation of Paris 
was virtually decided by Ca,stlereagh ’iirsisrnig 
upon the immediate transference of wavering 
Eemailotte’s battalions to Bliiclier’s command, 
and taking the responsibility upon his own 
shoulders. It was in bed, ut the little inn at 
Waterloo, that WoTlington received the terrible 
casualty-list of the memoiable 18th of J uno ; 
and as name after name fell from Dr Hume’s lips, 


liimseK Isack on tlie pillow and groaned 
out; ‘Wliafc victory is not too dearly purchased 
at sucli a cost?’ 'Wellington, who possessed the 
faculty of sleeping at will, held that when it 
was time to turn, it was time to turn out. 
hTapoleou, a man of another temperament, pro- 
vided for wakefulness by keeping the returns 
of his army under his pillow, to be conned and 
considered when tired nature’s sweet restorer 
refused to share his ‘ bed majestical.’ “With some 
men, the mind will he busy out of proper working- 
hoiu’s. It is not only your 

"Watcliers and weepers i 

"Who tui’n and turn, and turn again, j 

But turn and turn, and turn iii vain, 

■\Yitli an anxious brain, 

And thoughts iix a train, 

That does not run upon sleepers. 

There is no telling for how much of its literary 
wealth the world stands indebted to the cpiietudo 
of the bedchamber. Shakspeare avers his ima- 
gination would not let him slumber when he 
should. 

"Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed, 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tired; 

But then begins a joumoy in niy head, 

To work my mind, when body’s work ’s expired. 

And we may be sure the poet did not waste the ; 
sessions of sweet silent thought upon the remem- 
brance of things past. Deridiug the UTetched 
poetaster, who, high in Drury Lane, lulled by 
soft zephyrs through the hrolcen pane, rhymed 
ere he woke, Pope boasts that he could sleej) 
without a poem iu his head ; yet, elsewhere 
confesses, 

I wake at night, 

Bools come into my head, and so I write, 

"WTieu ancient heroes, pstead of modern fools, 
were his theme, he was in the habit of composing 
forty or fifty verses of a morning, before rising 
from his bed. Gray’s Ode to Music was born 
beneath the sheets. He had volunteered to write 
it for the Installation of the Duke of Grafton as 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, on 
the ground that Gratitude should not sit silent, 
and leave Expectation to sing ; hut was in no 
hurry to set about the self-imposed task. One 
morning, after breakfast, Mr NichoUs, calling 
upon Gray, roused him by knocking so loudly 
at Ms room door, that the startled poet, jumping 
out of bed, threw open the door, and hailed the 
visitor with : ‘ Hence, avaunt ; ’tis holy ground ! ’ 
Hicholls was inclined to think Gray had taken 
i leave of his senses, until the latter set his mind 
1 at ease by repeating several verses quite new 
to him; and the recitation ended, saying ; ‘Well, 
I have begun the Ode, and now I shall finish 
'■ it’ ■ 

One of the best knowni lines in English poetry 
came into its author’s head when he was actually 
asleep. 'Wliile visiting at Miuto, Camphell one 
evening went to bed early, his thoughts full of 
a new poem. About tw^'o in the morning he 
suddenly wakened, repeating, ‘Events to come 
cast their shadows before.’ Einging the hell 
sharply, a servant obeyed the summons, to find 
the summoner with one foot in bed and one 
on the floor. ‘Are yon ill, sir?’ inquired he. — , 
‘ 111 ! ’ cried Campbell. ‘Never better in. my fife. 


Leave me the candle, and oblige me with a cup 
of tea.’ Seizing his pen, he set down the happy 
thought, changing ' events to come ’ into ‘ coming 
events ; ’ and over the non-inebriating cup com- 
pleted the first di'aft of LochiePs Warning. 
Longfellow’s Wreck of tJie LTespents came into 
his mind as he was smoking his pipe, the night 
after a violent storm. He went to bed, Ibut could 
not sleep ; the Hesiierus would not be denied ; 
and as he lay, the verses flowed on without let 
or hindrance until the poem was completed. 
■Wordsworth used to go to bed on returning from 
his morning walk, and while breakiasling there, 
dictate the lines he had put together on the 
march. 

One of Johnson’s earliest ventures in book- 
making was the translating of Lobo’s Voyage to 
Ahjssima^ which put five guineas into his pocket. 
Lying in bed, he dictated sheet after sheet to his 
friend Hector, who carried them off to the printer 
without staying for Johnson to peruse them. 
When the tit was" on him, Rousseau remained 
in bed, carefully drawing Ms curtains to keep 
out the daylight, and gave himself up to the 
delights of composition. Scores of pieces great 
and small, hundreds of letters grave and gay, 
came from Yoltaire’s bed at Ferney. In bed; 
Pacsiello composed Ms BarUere di Seviglia and 
La MoUnara. One at least of Rossini’s operas 
was composed under the same conditions. It was 
in the days when he was young, poor, and 
unlcnown, and lived in wretched quarters. After 
uniting a duet, the manuscript slipped off the 
sheets and found a resting-place under the bed. 
Rossini was too warm and comfortable to get 
out of bed to recover it, and moreover belfeved 
it would bo unlucky to pick it up, so went to 
work to rewrite it. To his disgust, he conld 
not remember it sufficiently, so he set about 
writing a new one, and had just fimshed when 
a friend came into the room. ‘Try that over,’ 
said he, ‘ and tell me what you think of it.’ The 
piece was pronounced to he very good. ‘Now,’ 
.said Rossini, ‘put your hand under the bed; 
you’U find another duet there; try that.’ His 
instructions were obeyed, and the original com- 
position declared much the better of the two. 
Then they; sang both over, Rossini in bed, his 
friend sitting on its edge, and arrived at the 
same conclusion. ‘"Wliat will yon do with the 
Avorst one?’ asked the visitor. ‘Oh, I shaU 
turn that into a terzetto,’ answered Rossini ; and 
he did. 

Swift, fond as he was of lying in bed of a 
morning thinking of wit for the ^ day, wrote to 
his friend Sheridan : ‘ Pray, do not employ your 
time in lolling abed till noon to read Homer.’ 
Better, perhap.s, do that than imitate George lY., 
and lie in bed. devouring newsjjapers the best 
part of the day. Many very clever people, how- 
ever, have scouted the idea of health, wealth, and 
wdsdom coming of early rising. Macaulay read 
much iu bed, and anxious to keep up his German, 
imposed upon himself the task of perusing twenty 

E of Schiller every day before getting np. 

e won his senior- wranglersMp by studying 
hard, long after ordinary folk -were up and about, 
cosily ensconced under the blankets. John Foster 
thought Ms sermons out in bed ; methodical 
Antliony Trollope regularly read for an hour 
before rising; and Mary Somerville made it a 
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3'ule not to get up before twelve or one, altlioiigli 
she began work at eight ; reading, ^y^•iti^lg, and 
calculating iiard-— with' lier pet sparrow resting 
\ipon her arm — four or five hours every day, but 
those four or five hours were spent abed. 


FOE HIMSELF ALONE. 

A TALE OP KEVERSED IDENTITIES. 

CHAPTER Vir. 

A w^EEK had passed since the memorable inter- 
view between Frobisher and Mr Pehworth, without 
being productive of any event ivorth recording 
here. No other will of the late Mr Askew had 
yet come to light ; and Pehworth, whose imagina- 
tion had been so unduly inflamed at first, ivas not 
merely becoming more anxious at each day’s 
delay, hut was evidently not without suspicion 
that he was being made the victim of some decep- 
tion, tlie drift of which he could not fathom. 

Frobisher, too, -was beginning to tire of the 
part he was playing, and wuus considering within 
liimself how most effectively to bring liis little 
comedy to a climax, never dreaming that thiit 
very afternoon it -would he brought to a climax 
for "him in a mode totally unexpected by himself 
and eveiy one concerned. 

That day a little party from Waylands had 
decided upon a picnic in Pilberry Wood ; and , 
to Pilberry Wood they had accordingly come, 
.Luncheon was now over ; and Miss Deene, who 
had volunteered for the post — all the others 
having strolled away out of sight-had been 
left to look after the forks, china, and other 
efc-ceteras, till the servants should arrive, some 
half-hour later, and relieve her. 

It w’-as somewhat singular that Mi- Frank 
Frobisher, who had pleaded letters to write as 
an excuse for not coming -with the others, should 
. have found his way on foot to the glade witliiu 
a few minutes of the time Miss ’Deene was left 
alone ; and it was still more singular that that 
young lady should have betrayed no surprise 
at his sudden appearance. He at once began 
to assist lier in the self-imposed duties of x^ack- 
ing forks and knives, and folding tablecloths. 

‘That won’t do at all,’ said Miss Deene, 
‘Your corners are not even. Try again. — Tliat’s 
better. A little scolding does you good, you see,’ 

‘ That altogether depends upon who tlie person 
is that scolds me,’ replied her companion. 

‘ How do you like a picnic without the nuisance 
: of servants?’ 

‘That also depends. In the x>resent case it is 
! very jolly ; and I wouldn’t mind being head-waiter 
' and bottle-wnslier-in-cliief at all the picnics of the 
season, x)rovicled I could always have a certain 
young person for niy assistant.’ 

‘ And I could go on folding tablecloths for ever, 
if I could alwa.ys have you to help me. — Dick, 
dear, what was it that first attracted you to x^oor 
, insignificant me ? ’ 

‘ Don’t know. Couldn’t help myself, I BUi)xioae, 
With me it was a case of spoons at first sight.’ 

' ‘And with me also.’ 

‘ I had not been five minutes in your company 
before I felt that my time was come.’ 

‘ My own feeling exactly.’ 

.‘All which goes to prove that we are made for 
each other.’ , - - 


‘Any one who dareil to .say we ai'e not, would 
be a wicked story-teller.’ 

‘This may be your last x^ienie, Elma. Are you 
not sorry ? ’ 

‘Why should I ho sorry whou I am going Lo 
have a home of my own ? ’ 

‘A liomc of your own — yes — but what a 
home !’ 

‘ It won’t be too small, Dick, for Haxipiue.s.g 
to dwell there.’ 

Miss Deene’s delightful fHe-d-filte with Ivor 
sweetheart was de.stined not to be of long dura- 
tion. She and F.rank we,re stooping over aii oiicu 
hamxjer with their lieads in close }.u’oxiuhly, 
■when they were startled by the appearance of Mrs 
Pebworth, escorted by Dick Druiumond with a 
shawl over his arm. 

‘Come along, aunt,’ said Dick, ‘Better late 
than never. But why didn’t you come in the 
drag?’ 

‘It was the jelHos this time that kept me. 
That new cook' of yours doesn’t seem to Icimw 
how to manage them. But when I heard then^ 
was a return fly going back to tliu village, I 
thought I would ibllo^v you.’ 

‘I’m very glad you have come,’ said Frank 
heartily. 

‘And so am I,’ responded 'Elnui. — ‘Here’s a 
nice mossy old hank for you to sit on, aunt. 
It’s the he,st .seat we can o.fler you.’ 

‘It’s fpiitc good enough for mo, -my dear.’ 
Didc sxiread down a shawl, and Mrs P'ehivorth 
seated her-self and loosened her bonnet-strings, 

‘ Bless me, what a colour the girl has got ! ’ she 
added a moment or two afterwards, with lutr 
eyes bent on Elma. ‘When I was young, if 
a girl hud a colour like that, peoxfie used to 
say that her sweetheart had been Ici.'^sing 
her.’ 

Miss Deene’s cheeks took a still deeper tint 
She turned away, and pretended to be looking 
tor something in the hamper,^ ‘The prae.t,ieci 
you speak of, aunt,’ .she said, ‘is obsolete imw- 
a-days — at least in society. It went out with 
coal-scuttle bonnets, .short skirts, and sandals.’ 

‘Go along with you! Kis.sing is one of the.m 
thing.s that never go out of fashion. It eome.s 
as natural to young folks as the measles or 
the whooping-cough, and it’s just as catch- 
ing-’ 

Frobisher came to the re.sfiue. ‘ Mrs Fe.bwtn'th,’ 
he said, ‘a.s head--(vaiter of this ostabli.shmeut, 
what shall I have, the pleasure of nflbring you? 
What do you say to a slice of Strasbemrg pic 
and a glass of dry sherry ? ’ 

‘Thank you, Mr Drummond, hut I had .my 
dinner long ago. You would call it lumdteot'i, 
but I call it dinner. When Algernon ami mu 
were first married, we used to have dinner 
regular at one o’clock to the minute ; and I like 
my dinner at that hour nmv.’ 

‘But you will take a little rofreshmoni; of 
some kind ? ’ 

‘Well, if I must, I should like about half a 
glass of bottled stout. It’s both moat and drink, 
m one may say.’ Then turning to Dicdc, she 
added: ‘I always like a drop of stout of a 
morning about eleven, or else I feel sinking (utd 
no-hoAV all day.’ 

‘Fine institution, stout at eleven. Always go 
in for it myself,’ resxmuded Dick. 
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‘liat wliure^K the l’c^t nf the pavty — Algernon 
and Clniiie and the others ? ’ 

‘Gone in search of the picturesq[xie. Be back 
before long.’ 

‘As if any of them cared twoi^ence about the 
pictiire.sque ! ’ Tlien tinning to Frank and Elina, 
she askeri : ‘ But why haven’t you two gone to look 
for the picturesque 1 ’ ■ 

‘ If you please, aunt, this person is the waiter, 
and I arn his assistant,’ answered Elina demurely. 

Mrs Pebworth shook her head. ‘Take care 
lie doesn’t press you to become his partner,’ 
i she said. 

‘I have already,’ said Frobisher gravely, ‘asked 
Mhs Deene to accept of that position’ 

‘The liabilities being exceedingly limited, and 
the assets uncommonly small,’ interposed Dick. 

Mrs Pebworth was startled. ‘Is that true, 
Elma, dear!’ she asked, ivith a little quaver in 
her voice. 

‘Yc-e-es. Mr Drummond has asked me to set 
up hi business with liini.’ 

‘ And you have said % ’ 

‘ I haven’t said No.’ 

‘Come and kiss me, child. You have made me 
very happy.’ 

Ehna kissed her — more than once ; and Mrs 
Pebworth cried a little, as was but natural under 
the circumstances. 

‘May I ask you, Mrs Pebworth, to kindly 
keep this little affair secret for a few days?’ 
said Frobisher. 

‘ I ’ll keep it secret as long as you like ; hut 
whatever Algernon will say when he comes to 
hear of it, I for one don’t know.’ 

‘ We are prepared for the worst — we have made 
up our minds to rough it.’ 

‘Yes, aunt — to bid a long farewell to the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world,’ put 
in Elma. 

‘I like to hear you say that. I like to see 
two young people who love each other so well 
that a little poverty doesn’t frighten them,’ said 
Mrs Pehw'orth heartily. 

‘And now Nephew Franlc,’ she added, turning 
to Drummond, ‘suppose you and I go in search 
of the picturesque ? ’ 

‘ With all my heart, aunt j I am quite at your 
sexwice,’ answered Dick. 

‘ They will like to he left to themselves a hit,’ 
said Mrs Pebworth in a stage-whisper. ‘Most 
young people do at such times.’ 

‘Soon tire of that after marriage,’ responded 
worldly-wise Eichard. With that he offered Mr.s 
I Pchivorth his arm, and they strolled off down 
one of the pathways between the trees. 

Miss Deene produced her embroidery and sat 
down on the same mossy hank formerly occupied 
by her aunt. Frank Hung himself on the turf at 
her feet. 

‘I wish all the rest of the world would lose 
themselves in a wood and not he found for ever 
so long,’ remarked Elma. 

‘ So do I with all my heart.’ 

‘ Mr Dempsey is going to propose to me to-day 
—I know he is.’ 

‘ The deuce he is ! But how do you know ? ’ 

‘I’yc a presentiment which tells me that he 
; i.';. You won’t he jealous, will you ? ’ 

I ‘ I ? Not a bit jealous — of Mr Dempsey.’ 
j ‘ He is very rich.’ 


‘ He is very old and very ugly,’ 

‘So much the belter. Young and handsome 
husbands are as plentiful as Ixlaekherries — but 
a dear, cross-grained, snuffy old darling ! And 
I one need never be jealous of him.’ 

‘ Mr Dempsey goes a long way towards fulfilling 
! your requirements.’ 

‘Yes ,* hut I shall be obliged to refuse him.’ 
‘Why?’ 

‘Because I have promised myself to yuii. — 
Heigh-ho.’ 

‘ Why do yon sigh, Miss Deene ? ’ 

‘ Can’t one .sigli without being called upon for 
an explanation ? ’ 

‘I thought that perhaps you wore sighing 
because you had lost the chance of marrying Mr 
1 Dempsey.’ 

‘You are a great goose, and you thought 
nothing of the kind. Besides, hlr Clever, if I 
wanted to marry Mr Dempsey, what is there to 
hinder me from jilting you? ’ 
f ‘Nothing.’ 

j ‘Then behave yourself properly. — I see Mr 
' Dempsey coming this way. 0 dear ! what shall 
I say to him?’, 

Frank spnung to his feet. ‘So long as I am 
here, the old gentleman will hardly venture on 
his confession.’ 

‘ But I don’t want you here ; I want on to go 
away.’ 

‘You do, do you?’ said Frank, opening wide 
his eyes. 

‘Cif course I do. I shall prohahly never have 
another offer of marriage as long as ilive.’ 

‘ And you do not want to miss this one ? ’ 

1 ‘ Of course I don’t. What girl would ? ’ 

‘ In that case I ivill say av. revoir’ 

‘ You will not he long away ? ’ 

‘ Not more than half an hour,’ 

‘Not so long as that ! I shall put Mr Dempsey 
out of his misery very quickly.’ 

Frank laughed and nodded, and disappeared 
behind a clump of trees. Elma resumed her seat 
and her embroidery. 

Mr Dempsey, pjicking liis way carefully, and 
wearing his hat a little more on one side than 
usual, came slowly forward. His eyesight was 
defective, and he had not seen Frobisher. He 
took off his hat with an elaborate flourish. Elma 
looked, up with a heightened colour, hut with 
a mischievous smile playing round lier lips. 

I ‘I am fortunate iii*^ finding you alone, Miss 
j Deene,’ said the elderly beau with a smirlc. 
j ‘ W hy fortunate, Mr Dempsey ? ’ 
j ‘Because I have something to say to you that 
I concerns oiu’selves alone.’ 

i ‘A secret! That will be delightful. Go on, 
i please.’ 

‘ Miss Deene, I am a plain man.’ 

‘ Hum— well — you ought to know best, perhaps.’ 

I ‘A plain-spoken man, Miss Deene. I cannot 
■ indulge in any of those sentimental rhapsodies, 

I proper enough at twenty, I daresay, but which 
are slightly ridiculous at — hum — at fifty. I must 
come to the point at once. I respect you — I 
admire you — I love ji , if you will allow me to 
say so ; and I am hr to ask you to become my 
wife.’ . ^ 

i ‘ 0 Mr Demjjsey ! ’ ^ 

‘I am not a poor man. A liberal allowance 
! would be ygurs. You would have a handsome 



settlemaifcj diamoJids, your own carriage, every Frobislicr, wlien. Lc left Miss Deene, took tke 
comfort, iu fact. Suck an offer is not to be bad first footpatk tliron,u,k tlie trees that prosentr-d 
every day. Wkat say you, Miss Deene, wkat itself, without caring -wldtlicr it might lead him, 
say you?’ his thoughts being fir away, lie had gone po 

"‘i say with you, Mr Dempsey, that such an great distance, when a sudden turn brought him 
offer is not to be had every day. Were I a face to face with Mr Fclnvorth, who had discreetly 
leopard, or an owl, or a bear, I would say Yes lingered behind Mr ^ Dempsey, being probably 
to it; but being only a woman, I must say No.’ quite aware what ^object that gepitleman had in 
‘ I .should do my best to make you bappy.’ view in seeking a te.te-<\-fete with Miss Deeiie. 

‘I do not doubt that, as you do your best to ‘Ah, my dear Mr iliehard, a word with you, 
make your birds and animals happy ; you keep if you ]deaso,’ he said with a sickly Binile, the 
them warm, and you feed them well, but — you moment his eyes fell on Frobisher, 
shut them up in cages. Now, I don’t "want to ‘A hundred, if you wish it, hlr roLwortli.’ 
be shut up in a cage, even though it were a gilded Mr Pebworth laid a hand on Frobisher’s arm, 
one.’ and then glanced suspiciously round. ‘ Any nows 

‘You are frankness itself. Miss Deene; but of the second will yet’?’ he whispered. 

I hope I am not to take this decision as a final ‘Not yet, Mr Pebworth. But I am busy, very 
one ? ’ busy, going through Mr Askew’s papers ; and \ 

‘I certainly wish you to look upon it as such.’ should' not he surprised in the least — not in the 
‘ Well, well. I ought to have been in the field least, Mr Pebworth, I assure yon — ^if I were to 
a couple of years ago. Young ladies of twenty come across some such document before the present 
nowadays can generally plead the excuse of a week is over.’ 

prior attachment.’ dlie two men looked meaningly at each other 

‘A prior attachment, Mr Dempsey! Wliy, I fora moment, and then Mr Pebworth’s eye.s fell, 
had been tbe victim of half-a-dozen prior attach- Ho was wondering what he should .say next, when 
ments before I was sixteen.’ Frank spoke. 

‘Eh?’ ‘I am right in assuming that Miss Deeno’s 

‘When I was six years old, there was a little fortune is eiglit thousand pounds?’ 
boy with curly hair whom I absolutely adored. ‘ That is the amount to a penny — dependent 
He wore red shoes, and I think that was the entirely on my consent to her marriage.’ 
reason why I loved him. He must be grown up ‘ Precisely so. That is clearly tinderstood.’ 
by this time. I wonder whether he wears reel Another pause, then Pebworth said ; ‘ I am 
shoes now. Then, when I was at school, I going in search of a sherry and seltzer.' Will 
thought my dancing-master tho most delightful you not go back and join mo? ’ 
of men. He was a Frenchman,^ and very bald, ‘ Thanks— no. Tliey tell me there is a oharra- 

and oh ! so fat ; but I loved him. He spoke ing vicAv from the high ground o'vcr yonder. I 

the most charming broken English, and 1 urn going in search of it.’ 

fancy that was the reason why I was so fond of ‘Tdien you Avill probably meet my daughter 
him. These are touching reminiscences, Mr and Captain Dyson. They went that way half 
Dempsey.’ an hour ago.’ 

‘ To you,_ doubtless, Miss Deene,’ answered the ‘ Eicbard Drummond, I hate yon as I never 
old beau stiffly, ‘ I leave you a sadder, if not a hated a man before,’ ■was Mr Pebworth’s un.spokon 
■wiser man.’ _ thought as the two men turned their backs on 

‘And I have been doing my best to amuse each other and ivent each his own way. But 

you! Odear!’ presently his nrasings assumed a more' i'os(?ate 

‘ Is there absolutely no hope ? ’ , hue. ‘With two thousand a year derivable from 

‘Absolutely none. _ ' landed property, what may I not aspire to?’ he 

Mr Demi)sey lifted Ids hat and bowed cere- muttered to himself. ‘ .A.nd the method of obtain- 
moniously. Miss Deene rose and dropped an lug the piize so safe and simple ! Before I ’in 
elaborate courtesy. tcu years older, the two tbousand a year will 

Mr Dempsey turned to go, but had not pro- have more than doubled itsell^ unles.s I’m a 
ceeded hall-a-dozen yards before he came to a greater ass than I believe myself to be. iVnd 
Ti ) Plouse? I must 

‘ • , begin to define my political principles more 

Fas, Mr Dempsey, clearly. At present, I hardly know whether I 

I have some good news for you. I had a um a Liberal-Conservative, or a Conservative- 
tele^am this morning, and the pelican is better— Ifiberal, or both,! 
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The follo'snng extracts may be applicable to genius to attain srrcli a position ; nor does be 
some young friends just entering life, and may realise the difficulties wlucb have been overcome, 
indue, e tbem to tliink twice before tbey run He only sees and admixes the finished picture, 
counter to the -svishes of their relatives, or hazard that great art which conceals art, deeemng him- 
their future prospects in order that they may self into the belief that his capabilities are equal 
gratify present de, sires. The ' following is a to his admiration. But he wants to know my 
letter wbieh my mother m’ote to my late views, and I must give them. It is far better 
uncle regarding me ; to write frankly to liim myself, than allow him 

‘ I am .mmmvliat perplexed as to Hai'ry's More. 

He ™ aaxioue to follow Me fatlim-’B ™Te S, S yo A aa ^ 

and wished to prepare himself for Woolwich, ■' 

especiaUy a,s his compoinion Murray, ivho joined answer to your request for advice, I must 

the Military Academy there last year, assured gay that under ordinary chcumstances I should 
hull that he would have no difficulty in passing gjaiply decline offering anv opinion, because 
the requisite examination. He felt bitterly dis- experience has taught me tliat it, is only grati- 
appointed when I explained to him that I had fyincr the curiosity of an individual to give an 
not sufficient means to enable me to meet the opinion on a subject upon which he has already 
necessary expense j hut happily an old friend mado i;p Mg niind ; and I hold it to be the 
came to my rescue, and procured for him a reverse of complimentary to ask any man to take - 
nomination in a highly respectable public office, the trouble of so thoroughly considering a sub- 
My friend tells me that Harry passed an excellent jget that he may give advice upon it, if such 
examination, and was immediately appointed to adidce is not to he followed, m. Vnaking an 
a clerlcsliip at a salary of a hundred pounds a exception in vour favour, I do so because you 
year. He has been in this situation for the last Jjayg no father' living to guide you at this critical : 
eighteen months, hut, I am sorry to say, is getting period of your life, and" I feel it a duty to the 
very unsettled, and dissatisfied with his occu- ]oyg j have for your father’s memory, to endeavour, 
jiation and prospects. I have told him to consult foj. ga]^g^ to now advise with you ; do not 
you, £uid I feel sure that you will give him wise therefore, think me discomdeous or unkind if I 
counsel.’ write plainly. 

This communication, prepared my uncle for a *The course you have “mapped out for your- 
letter from the youth liimself, which he received self,” to use your owp. term, will, m my opmion, 
a few days afterwards. The young feUow wrote lead to misery and failure. Although some mem- 
in a somewhat jaunty and flippant style, inform- your family and some of your old friends 

ing him that he intended ioining an Amateur always acknowledge you, you will, by yotir 
Dmnatic Club and taking lessons in elocution own act, so entirely remove yourself from their 
from some actor, hoping by such means to circles, lorm such new ties, and move amidst 
ascertain whether he was likely to succeed if People with many of whom they can have no 
lie adopted the stage as a profession. Should sympathy, that you ivill practically wean yoimself 
he meet with encouragement from liis tutor, he their mfluence. They and you ’t^ll have 

thought of relinquisliing his present position and common. Your friends will probably be 

prospects and of becoming an actor. ‘Will you,’ distasteful to them; tlieirs, not attractive to you. 
lie wrote, ‘look at the matter impartially, and You will be committing a kind of moral suicide, 
let me know what view you take of the plan which your friends wiU mournfully deplore. 

I purpose adopting?’ I 

How, probably one of the most responsible youth, and can comprehend that you belis've 
duties of a parent or guardian is to offer advice yourself to be actuated ^^7 enthusiastic love 
to a youth, the adoption or rejection of which deluded by Hope, fancy that you 

must necessarily affect not only his present posi- “^^7 command siiccess and develop into a dra- 
tion, but his future career. make artist of celebrity. Of the thousands who 

Feeling, svrote my uncle, that an inexperienced fridul^o in such aspirations, how many realise 
country-bred lad on his first visit to London, theiu .• 

or any other great city, would natimally he Does your amhitiott satisfy nself with the idea 
dazzled by the various temptations he encountered of becommg an orcliiiarv comedian? I (^n scarcely 
— amongst which dramatic entertainments would so. Do you, then, aspire to become an 

probably he the most attractive — I could not ^''I'tist of world-wide reputation? If so, have 
help making charitable allowance for the entliu- 7o^j realised the immense amount of haiti work 
siasm of a youth gazing with rapturous envy at and very severe study you mitsiundei go to attain 
the artist whose finished representation — ^perhaps Y®'™ object ? or how, in the earlier stages of your 
of some sublime creation of the poet — struck a career, you will have, 

chord which vibrated in every breast of that With 'bated breath and whisperins Inmblcness, 
crowded audience of which he lorined one. I 

could picture him listening with breathless atten- to seek the patronage of some theatrical manager, 
tion to the impassioned language which so per- in order to get an engagement on some provincial 
suasively appeals to all the feelings and emotions stage, and be contented with some few shillings 
of the 'human heart, and joining in according a week to enable you to support existence, aiiil 
the demonstrative meed of well-merited applause, continue those studies^ so absolutely essential ii 
and becoming fired with the ambition to win you desire to succeed in the_ca,Uing? Have you 
for himself similar renown. thought of the jealousies existing amongst those 

He little dreams of the long and severe course whom you would have to contend with for engage- 
of study which has been undergone for even ments? and — metaphorically speaking — the dirt 
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tliat Toit woixld have to eat, this critic to be 
propitiated, tliat manager to be conciliated, those 
actors to become popnlar with? 

<You may say that genius rises superior to these, 
obstacles, and regards them as incentives rather 
than impediments to success. Very true ; and I 
believe tliat a man who happens to be endowed 
with great genius, superior ability, and mental 
Giilture, and possessed of an income sufficient 
to enable him to live decently while he is passing 
through the three or more years of his novitiate, 
might— assuming that he had a strong predilec- 
tion for the stage — develop into an actor of great 
reputation, especially if he had a strong physique, 
high spirits, undaunted courage, and great self- 
confidence. Such a one might indeed become 
great in his art, or indeed in any calling he 
selected. But have you these qualifications ? 
I think not. You have fair average abilities, 
but are certainly not well read in general know- 
ledge. Except'' the salary you earn, you have 
no "income. You have not a strong physique, 
natural fiow of animal spirits, or self-reliance. On 
the contrary, your constitution is not .strong ; you 
are naturally of a retiring disposition ; and so 
far from being self-reliant and cf)nfident, you 
are particularly sensitive and tbin-skinned. These 
constitutional characteristics, in my opinion, indi- 
cate that you do not possess the qualifications 
requisite to insure success in such a calling. 

‘That you might overcome what is kno%vn as 
“ stage shyness,” and he able' to eke out a liveli- 
hood somehow, I doubt not; but would this 
satisfy you? If it would, I cannot sympathise 
with your tastes. Having once taken to the stage, 
shoiild you become dissatisfied with your progress 
and prospects, what opening could you look 
forward to 1 You would have lost so much time, 
and thrown overboard whatever interest you 
have, in such a manner that you could not hope 
to turn your attention to any other occupation, 
and. must perforce remain in the position of a 
second-rate actor. 

‘Now, let us analyse this desire to go upon the 
stage. Wlmt does it betoken ? A love of appro- 
bation, a vain-glorious desire for notoriety — 
in a word, vanity — a vanity which reqxiires 
applause for sustenance, and which withers under 
the faintest smile of ridicule. Could you stand 
the latter? Would you be able to laugh it off? 
Would it not rather render you morose, chagrined, 
and disheartened, and make you consider yourself 
a martyr to the love of art, and a victim of pre- 
judice? 

‘You seem to have fostered but one idea, its 
object being to gratify a morbid vanity in the 
shape of an intense love of approbation. Take 
care that such weakness does not so increase 
in growth as to become a species of mono- 
mania. : 

‘I would warn you against being influenced 
by mere self-gratification. You must remember 
that “life is real, life is earnest,” and that 
each man should be influenced by a sense of 
Duty, Himng been placed in a good position, 
with opportunities of advancing yourself by 
your own industry, is it not your duty, as 
it should be your pride and pleasure, to 
endeavour to repay in some measure the deep 
debt of gratitude yon owe to that loving and 
widowed mother who has devoted herself with 


so much affection, and self-denial^ to promote 
your welfare and happiness? to strive to I’cnder 
her future happy, and as the oldest son, to set 
an examqile to your younger brothers? Will 
you be fulfilling these duties by giving up your 
present occupation and prospects, regardless of 
any consideration for the feelings of those who 
have so great a claim upon you ? 

‘You have now a fair start in life, and can 
by ordinary diligence materially improve your 
position, and qualify yourself for otber and more 
remunerative appointments. You have also an 
opportunity of cultivating your literary and 
artistic tastes, and of turning such accomplish- 
ments to good account. By adopting such a 
course, you woxdd insure the love and affection 
of your home circle, and retain the respect and 
confidence of all your friends and relations — thus 
gaining a far mo.re .solid rewnrd than the_ voci- 
ferous plaudits of the most sympathising audience ; 
for in all the troubles and disappointments you 
might meet with in life, you would he comforted 
by an approving conscience, and sustained by a 
feeling of self-respect.-’ 

Such an answer to the youth’.? query was as 
unwelcome as it was disappointing to him, aird 
for some mouths longer he remained unsettled :in , 
his mind, wavering between inclination and duty. 
His better nature at length prevailed, and he at 
last manfully determined to follow- the advice of 
his friends. He soon became as cheerful and 
contented with his qiosition, as he had before 
been dissatisfied. He rapidly mastered all th© 
technicalities of his business, and devoting some 
hours each day to study, he found himself gradu- 
ally hut surely ascending the steep path which 
led to success. 

He is now a middle-aged gentleman, po-ssessing 
a fair competence, and but for an occasional 
twunge of gout, enjoys excellent health. It forms 
a pleasing picture to see him sixrrounded by his 
wife and familj’-, who all vie with one another in 
their care of and attention to his dear old mother, 
who lives with him ; and when bis younger 
brothers come to pay him a visit, as they often 
do, be sometimes alludes to his youthful aspira- 
tions, and speaks with gratitude of those who 
dissuaded him from risking what might have 
turned out to be a disastrous failure. 

But he has not altogether lost hie love of the 
drama. Occasionally, a strolling company of 
actors announce their arrival in the neighboiir- 
ing town, and so regularly does he patronise 
such performances, that the bookseller always 
reserves certain seats for him and his part3^ He 
not rmfrequeixtly pays a visit to a brother, who 
resides in Ijoudon, xvho very considerately pro- 
poses dining at si.x oklock, and going to the 
theatre afterwards, a suggestion lie is only too 
delighted to fall in with. 

I have known him on more than one occasion 
smile at the efforts of some poor actor, whom he 
confesses he once thought a genius to be envied 
and admired. Now he wlxispers to In.? brother : 

* Charlie, I no longer envy him, or think him a 
hero; but I feel for the disai>pointments_he and 
many others must have suffered, and rejoice that 
I can afford to give an annual subscription to 
the Actors’ Benevolent Fund.’ 

How very many lads there are -^sdio have tastes 
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similar to tlio.?e tliis young man once fondly | 
iiiilnlged in ! If any sucli sliould happen to ! 
read these lines, it may interest them to know i 
that the writer is not too old to sjnupathise viith i 
the aspirations of youth, or to make every chari- 
table allowance for its weaknesses. They will the 
more readily believe this, when he assures them 
that he has been giving them a rough sketch 
of his own life, and that he has lived long enough 
to appreciate the wise counsels of wisdom and 
experience. 


MELITA, THE BOHEMIAN GIBL. 

■ I. ■ 

Towards the close of a sultry summer day, a 
young Scotchman alighted from a travelling- 
carriage at a small inn in the vdllage of Monterosa, 
in Itah’-, In reply to the obsequious landlord, 
with ■whom guests of the milord class were ‘like 
angels’ visits, few and far between,’ he announced 
his intention of remaining for a couple of days, 
desired to he shown to his room, and ordered 
coffee to be served in the parlour. In a few 
minutes he descended to the public-room of tlie 
inn, and with much relish sipped the cup of 
refreshing coffee which the landlord had brought 
in ; and declining the cigars proffered by the 
latter, proceeded to fill and light a favourite 
meerschaum, and blowing clouds of fragrant 
smoke towards the low ceiling, was soon immersed 
in a brown-study. 

The traveller, whose name was Frank Melville, 
was about twenty-eight years of age, and a good 
specimen of manly beauty. Exactly six feet ‘in 
his stockings,’ his figure was so well proportioned 
that yon did not give him credit for more than 
the average height. His short, curly, light-brown 
hair fitly framed a countenance ruddy with health 
and sparkling with good-humour ; while the deep 
blue eyes shone wdth intelligence. He was an 
artist, and had seized the first opportunity to 
put into execution a long-Gherished intention of 
making a tour in Italy ; and the desire of behold- 
ing fresh scenes had induced him to turn aside 
considerably from the well-beaten route pursued 
by the ordinary tourist. 

He had hitherto experienced great pleasure in 
his tour. But nevertheless, when the shade.s of 
evening began to fall, he generally felt somewhat ' 
solitary, and longed for some companion with 
whom to compare notes and exchange ideas. 
On the particular evening on which our story 
opens, he felt more than usually restless and 
low-spirited. A craving for some excitement took 
possession of him. But in the quiet, secluded 
village of Monterosa, -what excitement, mental or 
physical, could he found 1 

There being no other way open to him of 
passing the time, ho decided to try a stroll. The 
narrow, irregular street of the village was almost 
deserted ; nothing was to he seen, except some 
children playing in the sand, and geese walk- 
ing in long proces.sion, cackling a.s they went. 


0 ". 

I Striding rapidly onward, Slelville soon came to 
. the outskirts of the village, and plunged into the 
i adjoining forest The luxuriant leafage of the 
stately trees, which were in the full vigour of 
their jrrowth, naturally olhained his chief 
admiration. The air was scented with the odour 
of fresh re-sin and mosses ; -while a perfect stillne.ss, 
as of a sanctuary, prevailed, more fitted, ho-wever, 
to increase his depression, than to afford him the 
mental stimulus for which he craved. He had 
walked at a smart pace for some thirty minutes, 
when the sudden sinking of the sun and the 
deepening twilight warne<l him that it was time 
to retrace his steps. Turning back, he was soon 
conscious that he had lost his way, and began to 
lament .his imprudence in venturing so far 
into an unkno-wn and apparently trackless forest 
•without having taken some hearings by -vsdiich to 
shape his course. 

Jnst as he was beginning to resign himself 
to a night under the trees, he diseexmed the 
smoke of a fire at no great distance, and 
heard in the still evening air the notes of a 
violin. A walk of a few minutes brought him 
to the scene. In tlie shelter of the walls of 
an old ruined castle were seated some t-vventy 
or thirty gipsies, grouped in every variety 
of inctiiresque attitude round the customary 
tiuangle, from which hung a large pot over 
a -vvood-fire. The men w-ore red waistcoats, 
ornamented with large silver buttons, ■w'hich 
glittered in the firelight ; the women — at least 
the younger ones — scarlet bodices and chemisettes 
trimmed with gold embroidery, and round their 
necks rows of glass beads. A few withered old 
crones, yellow and toothless, who served as foils 
to their younger companion.s, completed the band. 
As the fire gleamed and flashed on the picturesqixe 
group, so bright with colour, Melville longed for 
the pencil of a Salvator Eosa, that he might 
preserve the scene for ever on canvas. 

The gipsy who had been performing on the 
violin ceased playing at the approach of Melville, 
and speaking in excellent Tuscan, imuted him 
to be seated and join their primitive repast. 
Melville accepted the invitation as frankly as it 
was given. From boyhood, the Zingari, their 
origin, strange customs, and wandering!?, had been 
a favourite subject of study with him. He had 
read many of the books describing these wonder- 
ful people, Boitow’s Zincali among the rest; 
and was familiar with a considerable portion of 
the vocabulary of the Italian gipsies ; indeed, the 
manners and habits of this roving race had tdways 
possessed for him a peculiar and fascinating 
interest. 

In a few minutes Frank %vas discussing a 
' portion of a hedgehog, which, rubbed with garlic 
and stuffed with walnuts, had been roasted oi\ 
a spit over a quick fire. 

‘ Where is Melita 1 ’ exclaimed the violin-playei', 
w'hose name was Orlando. ‘ "lYliat has become of 
her-?-’ . 
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Our tourist was ia tlie act of raising a cup of 
some very good Sicilian wine to his lips, when 
his look fell upon a vision of feminine beauty 
such as he had never before seen in all his travels. 
Through the opening of a tent came a young 
girl, apparently not more than eighteen years 
of age. Slightly above the middle height, her 
slender supple figure moved across the grassy 
carpet with bewitching grace. Large oriental 
eyes, full of liquid lustre, softly gleamed from 
beneath eyebrows black as night. The features 
were perfect in their contour. The finely chis- 
elled nose, the lips ‘like Cupid’s bow,’ the softly 
rounded chin, might have served as models to 
a modern Phidias. The abundant hair was of 
a lighter tint than the eyebrows, and of a rich 
warm brown. The comple.xion was also some- 
what lighter in colour tlian the ordinary gipsy 
type, hut still suificiently dark to show that 
she came of Bohemian stock. 

Gallantly springing to Ms feet, and extending 
his hand, Melville oifered to conduct her to a 
place at’ the evening meal, with an air as respect- 
ful as if he had been accosting an English duchess. 
But the gipsy girl refused the proffered hand, 
and seating herself by the side of her brother, i 
gazed with some little curiosity at the stranger 
guest, and declined to partake of the repast. 

Supper over, the artist shared the contents of 
his lai'ge pouch with Ms hosts — there is no surer 
passport to the heart of a gipsy than to make 
him a present of tobacco — and then listened with 
unalloyed pleasure to the musical efforts of 
Chlando on the violin ; at the same time that 
he observed the effect of the weird instrumenta- 
tion on tim eloquent features of the Bohemian 
girl, which seemed to reflect all the varying 
emotions of the player. , 

Suddenly, it occurred to Mm that the lovely 
Melita in '"her national costume would form an 
admirable subject for a water-colour sketch. 
Turning to Orlando, he inquired if he might 
come on the following morning to the camp 
and take a sketch of his sister. Melita overheard 
the whispered request, and her dusky cheek for 
a moment deepened Avith gratified vanity as she 
smilingly assented to the inquiring glance of 
her brothel*. When about to depart, Erank 
heard with, some surprise that he was only a ■ 
couple of miles from Monterosa, so confused had ; 
been his attempts to find his way through the ^ 
labyrinth of trees, Orlando volunteered to con- ! 
duct Mm to the outskirts of the wood j and, 
accepting the offer, he hade adieu to the lovely 
Melita. ^ During Orlando’s brief escort, Melville 
spoke little, for before his mind’s eye was the 
eloquent glance of the gipsy girl. Ei^en during 
the fitful watches of the night and in his dis- 
turbed dreams, Melita’s face appeared again and 
again ; and it was with nnreireshed sensations 
tlxat the artist, beheld the morning sun Khining 
tlirough the windows of the inn. 


‘ TMs Ife your last sitting, Melita.’ It was on the 
m,ornmg of the seventh day after Erank Melville 
had first met the Zingari that these words were 
spoken. The young Scotchman was putting the 
finisMng touches to a large water-colour drawing 


representing Melita as a gipsyl queen. The pro- 
gress of the Avork had been watched by the tribe 
Avith mingled feelings of Avoiider and delight ; 
and the girl’s dark eyes had shone Avitli pleasure 
aud loride as she looked upon the life-like por- 
trayal of her Avondrous beauty. 

The knoAAdedge Avhich the young ar'tist pos- 
sessed of gipsy maimers and cnsloms had placed 
him on a special footing Avith Melita and the 
other members of the band, so that they almost 
regarded him as one of thcmselAm.s, and referred 
to matters in his presence Avhich tlmy Aimnld 
have carefully shunned in the ease of any other 
‘house-dweller.’ Melita Avould so.metimes speak 
of the pleasures of her nomadic life ; its liberty 
and freedom from care, its health-gmng character, 
its opportunity for the study of the changing 
seasons, the animals and birds abounding in the 
ficld.s and woods ; on Aidiich occasion Erank Avould 
feel his pulse beat faster, until he almost yearned 
to resign tbo 'feveri.sh and tumnltuons life of 
cities, and, casting in Ms lot Avith those Avho 
dwell in tents, never more return to the Avalks of 
ordinary life. 

In reply to Ms observation that this was 
her last sitting, the Zingari cast doAvn iier eyes, 
and murmured : ‘ I am very sorry.’ 

‘ Sorry, Melita ! I can assure yon that, as a 
general rule, the last sitting is always a day of 
rejoicing — at least to the sitter.’ 

‘But you will go aAvay, noAV that the picture 
is finished?’ 

He Avas not certain, but he rather fancied 
that he saAV a pearly tear as she spoke these 
Avords. ‘Well,’ he ansAvered, ‘my stay here is 
coming to an end, I must admit ; hut I can afford 
a fcAV more days. Come, let ns have a strolh’ 
Slowly the pair AvaUced in the direction of a 
running stream near the gipsy encampment. 
‘Melita, I must make you some return for your 
good-nature in sitting to me. What shall I give 
you ? ’ 

The girl’s dark eyes flashed indignantly as she 
raised them to those of the speaker, and Melville 
beheld an expression on those lovely features 
Avhich he had never seen before — an expression 
AA’-hich warned him to beumro of the passionate 
Italian blood Aidiich counsed in the gipsy’s veins. 
He tlierefore hastened to explain. 

‘Not money, hlelita ; I do not mean that — 
of course not. But Avhat is there that you would 
nice to have for your picture ? ’ 

Melita grasped both his hands Avithin her soft 
warm palms, and looking fixedly at him, Avhis- 
pered ; ‘ Give me your picture, in return for mine. 
Then, Avhen you are far aAvay beyond the sea 
in your own country, that Avill remind me 6f 
these happy days and of the stranger Avho Avas 
so kind to me.’ 

‘I am glad that I can comply Avith your 
I’eqnest at once,’ Melville ansAvered ; ‘ but ,1 
Avish that you had chosen something else. I 
am afraid my photograph is a poor rccom]ienso 
for all your patience and kindness in .sitting 
to me. See, I have some Avith me in my 
pocket-book.’ With these Avords, Erank took 
a carte from the book aud handed it to her. 

Melita gazed earnestly several moments at the 
young Scotchman’s handsome lineaments — it w-as 
a capital likeness — and as she did so, her check 
became pale, aud the hand Avhich held the picture 
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trembled visibly. Tlieu iilucmg tlie picture in. 
lier bosom, tlie Bobemian miirmured : ‘ It stall 
never leave my heart 1 ’ Adding, after a pause : 

‘ Come ; let us return to tlie camp.’ 

Ketracing tlicir steps, they v/alked on for some 
moments in silence. Melville was by no means 
a vain man, but of course he was not ignorant 
of the fact that he was handsome. An unpleasant 
suspicion crossed his mind. ‘ Can it be,’ he asked 
liimself, ‘that this young girl has fallen in love 
with me?’ Then, as he remembered her warm 
sensuous nature and the violence of her passions, 
he shuddered. But on the other hand, he had 
only known her seven days. However, he decided 
that it would he best for him to depai't at once, 
before any tender impression he had unwittingly 
made should sink too deeply for her peace of 
mind. 

Melita was the first to breMc the silence. ‘ Do 
you knoAV why I asked yon to return to the 
camp?’ Then, without waiting for a reply, she 
continued : ‘ 1 felt that I could not remain in 
safety near the water.’ 

‘ In safety near the water ! Wliat in the world 
do you mean?’ was her companion’s astonished 
exclamation. 

Smiling sadly, Melita answered : ‘ Have yon 
never felt an almost uncontrollable impulse — an 
impulse you could not account for — ^to do some 
rash act — to throw yourself from some dizzy 
height, or plunge into some rapid stream, and 
thus end at once and for ever all the cares and 
sorrows of life 1 ’ 

‘My youthful Melita,’ he said, ‘can scarcely 
have had troubles sufficient to cause her to 
seek relief from them in a sudden and violent 
death.’ 

Again, the Zingari shook her head sadly. ‘I 
know not,’ she said. ‘But had I been alone 
just now, I should have sought death in that 
running stream.’ Then, observing her com- 
panion’s anxious look, a bright _ smile irradiated 
her expressive features as she said ; ‘ But do not 
he concerned ; that moment is past.’ 

‘For ever, I trust?’ Melville gravely asked. 

‘Yes, for ever!’ 

They had now arrived at the camp.^ Tlie 
startling confession to which he had listened 
during the last few minutes had strengthened 
Melville’s resolve to leave the place without delay, 
helbre further unpleasant incidents occiUTed. He 
would return to the inn in the village, and 
despatch a hasty note to Melita, saying that he 
w^is unexpectedly compelled to leave immediately 
for Bologna. In this way he hoped to avoid 
the awkwardness of a personal fareAvell. 

Although he felt that such conduct might be 
termed shabby after the hospitality lie had 
received from the gipsies, and Melita’s kindness 
and good-nature iu sitting by the hour as the 
model for his picture, he "felt also that auytliing^^ 
was better than a scene. It was both au act of 
kindness and a duty to nip in the bud an attach- 
ment he could not return. The first thing to 
bo done, however, was to get possession of the 
picture. Turning to his companion, he said : 
‘Melita, I am going to remove the ]picture to 
the village to-day,’ 

A suspicious glance shot from her lustrous eyes. 
‘ You are going away — I feel it ! I shall never 
see you again 1 ’ 


The artist laid his hand on hers, and as he did 
so he felt the hand he held tremble. An irre- 
sistible temptation seized him, and he kissed her. 
He felt that he was taking a long — an everlast- 
ing fareu'eU ; and thus they parted, without 
another word being spoken between them. 

After he had proceeded some little distance, 
he turned and waved his hand to the girl, who 
still remained where he had left her, as motionless 
as a statue. 


Frank Melville was a man of prompt action. 
Within an hour of his return to the inn, ho 
had left the village of Monterosa, first despatcli- 
ing a brief note to Melita, telling her that 
urgent business called him away, and regretting 
the necessity for his sudden departure. He then 
took up his quarters at a small village about 
tAveuty miles from his former halting-place, and 
determined to I'eraain there for a clay or two, 
until he had decided on his future plans. He 
felt more depressed thau he had thought possible, 
in consequence of parting from the charming 
Zingari. In vain did he endeavour by writing, ^ 
reading, and sketching to banish her image from 
his thoughts. Wherever he w'ent or w'hatever 
he did, the gipsy giiTs face was always before 
him. 

On the evening of the third day after he 
had left Monterosa, he was seated in the little 
parlour of the village inn. lie laid hired two 
rooms, his bedroom being immediately behind 
the sitting-room, and both on the ground-floor. 
The landlord entered, and said a visitor wished 
to see him. While Frank was wondering who 
it could he, a step was heard in the passage, and 
a young gipsy brushed past the landlord and 
confronted his guest. It was Orlando ! His 
swarthy countenance wore an expression of hitter 
vindictiveness. 

Melville held out his hand, and uttered a 
welcome in gipsy-language. But Orlaudo took 
no notice of the outstretched hand or the youn^ 
Scotchman’s salutation. His left hand played 
nervously with a long bright knife which wag 
stuck loosely in his belt. ‘ Where is Melita ? 

The words were uttered in an intense whisper, 
the while his coal-black eyes, lurid with some 
hidden emotion, were fixed on Melville as if he 
wmuld read his inmost thoughts. 

‘Melita! Is she not ivith yon? I have not 
seen her since I left the camp.’ 

The gipsy paused. Then he asked: ‘Is that 
the truth ? ’ 

Melville sprang to his feet, his face aflame 
Avith anger. ‘If you Avere not Melitais brother, 
I would throAV 3’'ou out of the wundoAV ! ’ was 
his passionate exclamation. 

Again the gipsy paused, perfectly unmoved by 
the angry reply. He had never lifted his piercing 
eyes from Melville’s face during the intervieAA^ 
Apparently satisfied, he uoav extended his hand, 
and said : ‘ I believe you.’ 

‘But stay, Orlando,’ Melville replied. ‘Tell 
me, what has happened? Where is Melita?’ 

‘I only knoAv that she left the camp directly 
she received your letter.’ 

‘ And whei’e are you going noAV ? ’ 

‘To find her, if I can,’ sullenly replied Orlando, 
as he strode rapidly from the room, leaving 
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l-'i-iuil' Ji to the niopt torturing BURpenRC 
and anxiety. 'l>ut tliia was not ot long Auriition. 

he .«at *hy the window musing on the strange- 
nc'^s of the girl’.s midden di.sappcaranpo, the 
shadow of a human figurii ivtis prpjt>cte(l upon 
tlie newspaper which lay unheeded at hiw feet. 
Jjoohing up, he heiudd Melita ! Idasteniug to 
the dour, he opened it, and led heu' into the 
room. 

‘Have you seen j'oiu* brother Orlando?’ he 
ashed. 

‘Oi'hindo liere?’ came in accents tvmmhw 
with fear from the gir1\s white lips, as she 
slowly sank into Melville’s arras in a half- 
fainting condition. Speedily recovering herself, 
however, she darted an apprehensive^ glance 
towards the door, and said : ‘ If he finds mo 
here, he will kill you ! ’ 

‘ Calm your.'ielf— -don’t be alarmed, Melita ; no 
harm shall happen.’ 

‘Ah, you know not Orlando’s nature ! Forgive 
mo for coming to you, but I hmged so much 
to see you ! I felt that I must see you, or 
die ! You know you promi.sed to come again 
to the camp.’ . 

*I know I did, Melita; hut I acted ns I 
thought for the host, I wi.shed to sjaire us 
both the pain of a parting.’ 

A faint, grfitilied Binilo hroke over the wan 
feature.s of the gipsy as Jilelville uttered the 
word ‘both.’ 

‘But you appear fatigued,’ he continued. ‘I 
fear you arc ill. You cun tell me another time 
— to-morrow — how yon found me. hhaudime, 
I will ring the bell for the servant ; she will 
conduct you to a room where you lam gid; some 
rest, of which you must he much in need. I 
have no fear of your brother, lie is hardly 
likely to come again to the same place. He i.s 
doubtless miles away by this lime, searching 
for yon.’ ^ 

The Ziiigari turned a pleading and timorouR 
look on Slelville. ‘You are nut angry with 
me ? I did so wi.sh to see you ! ’ Tin; next 
instant an almoHt angry ilusli spread over her 
beautiful face. ‘Oh, why did you come to the 
cam])? I was hii])])y till you came!’ A ])!is- 
sionate 'flood of tears, the violence of which 
shook her slender figure like a wintl-to,sKed 
•willow, served somewhat to relievo her excited 
feelings. Then, as a deep blush sull'used her 
face and neck, she exclaimed eagerly: ‘Could 
I not go with you as your servaut—your .dave 
— anything rather than remain here? I d:uv. 
not return to Ihe tribe ! ’ 

Suddenly, as slie spoke, her watchful oar 
detected the sound of cautious footsteps on tin*, 
gravel-path beneath the window, and in anol,her 
moment a man has entere/l tlie room. 

It is Orlando ! With a look of fiend i.sh 
hate upon his grim and pallid visage, he dashes 
hhusell upon Melville, and tlm dtiggor Avhich 
glitLew in lus right hand lias come down with 
deadly eiri.-ct— and in another mnmeut the 
dteftsisin is gone. 

A piercing .shriek rang through tin* house, 
and'ai^ the friglitcn('d inmates enter the chamber, 
they behold tlm lifeless ho<ly of the hai)leas 
gipsy girl in the arryis of Melville. She had 
cast herself between her brother aird his victim, 
and had received the fetal blow. Her last dying 


gaze W'as fixed on tin; couniimiuici' of Uie. m:m 
she had loved, ami, whom elie died to sjive. ! 

.Frank ]\I'elvi11e is now a ]»romim'nt artld. 
He has neviT married, iind is liki-ly lo remain 
a bachelor until the end. Mis adveuitU’e with 
the gipsitis is engraven on bin Imarl. and^ mind 
iti clmr:ictt!r.4 wliiedi death only ea,u _ ohlitenite, 
Tim ph'K'e of Jionour in lii;-' .-a.mlio^ oeciipjed 
by a large pielnn', ]»aiu(ed by hiiua.elf, of a heauli 
ful hruuelle of eighteen .summer.; in I he eo,.l,miie 
of a gipsy. WJien any one nujuire,-. a-> h ilm 
name and origin of the .siihjeet, Ik- J'eplie.s in 
a tone whii'li, discourages fnillier tjue.sthm;, ; 
‘ She, was an Itali.'Ui gipsy.’ 


A 11 A IN Y EVENING. 

'JfiiE twilight .shadows; darkling fall: . 

0 meiuovh'H dear ! .against thy tlinill 
hly hciirt Htrivc.s .'dl in v.-dti. 

Yet wh(a-efiire Htrivt; ngainst iny tnoud ? 

1 Cfimiot siloni'ii, if 1 wnald, 

Tin; softly Ihliing I'uiti. 


At wich an hour, mi mucIi ;ui eve, 

Brigdit hojio.s, licit yet I inly grieve, 
Sprang iij), to fatlo and wann. 

Ah, noviU’ jmm', hand clasped in hand, 
Bhall wo within the doorw.ay sUiud, 

Aiid walrii the falling rnla. 

Yet .si III the swcotnes,-! of that hour 
KoinniH, with all its wonted power 
Of mingled joy and p:un, 

Wlnni, drojiping down from wiudnw-cawfi, 
Or gently f.'ilHng on the Io.ivcm, 

1 hear the Hmmner rain. 


0 eriad Jilc-inory ! thu.=! to hring 
Th.'it glad hrief hour, will; hitler i.ting, 
]i:ick to iny heart again ; 

U'lio.so jtarting word.s offend mgret ; 
\Vith glad pretext, love ling(>rijig yet, 
Unmiudihd of the rain. 


Ah ! hrief, indood, poor aching heart, 
'J'ho joy tliosi! hope.s impart ; 

Grief follow.'; in their train. 

Nay, nay, my heart ; lake upward wing. 
0 nrui'l Ifiemory ! tlty sting 
Shall vjuii.sli with tlie rain. 


Though Rudder mcru the so);.g‘; I liill ; 
Yet sorrow, with its ]d«udlve tluill, 
Adds sweotne.ss to the fitiuin ; 

Ak fragrant luirfuines uofUy tlow 
From hawthorn ldos,s(in)M henditc.' low, 
Beat down hy wind and r.iin. 


I’rinted and Pnhlisln-d hy W. k ii, Gii,\m 
no.stcr Jluw, and d.'i'.i ili;;h istreet, 


7 i’filor- 
lUuwa. 


AU m^hts Aewx'ai, 
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A PUBLIC BENEFIT. 

Tk a Inriaov papor (A Sale Investment, July 8, 
1882) on tlici subject of Life As.sm'ance, we drew 
attention to Bie hiestimuble blesbiii;^ of being able ' 
to make adecpiato provision for future possi- , 
bilities, and to tlie increased comfort and happi- I 
ness of the man who has thus secured tho.se dear 
to him from want and misery when deprived ^ 
of his support. So fai', we have dealt with 
this <pu‘.stion of Assuram;e from a purely per- 
.sonal point of view. We now propose to enlai'ge 
our raiige of vision, and see what cdfeet a more 
general appreciation of the henel'H.s of Life A.swur- 
ance would have upon a Couimuuit.y. 

IMucli of the wealth of any nation will 
tlopend upon the amonnt of productive industry 
it pos.si‘sse.s, and this ]n‘odnctive industry 
needs stimulus for the development of its 
cupahilitic‘S. As long as a people contents itself, 
ns ill Tmcivilised countries, with merely provid- 
ing the neeessarie.s of life, so long will that 
people remain poor and helpless ; but in propor- 
tion as men see and feel the advantages attached 
to indu.stry, will be their efforts to secure tho.se 
advantages for themselves. 

The advantage we are now dealing with is one 
which can only be attained, by a large majority, as 
the result of thought and industry. The man who 
wishoB to secure himself or liis family from want 
ill the, fulau’e, will need to put forth his best 
energies in the yuvsent. Wore thi.s happy state 
of tilings in any sen-so a rule in our midst, there 
need lie no hiar of falling behind our neigh- 
boms, ei'cu wh(>re their natural advantages would 
st'e.m to hie greater than our own. But however 
patriiitie we may l:»e, there is little chance of 
our doing our host for the good of the nation 
alone ; aud one of the highest inducements to the 
thinking man to make the. most of himself should 
be tlie rellection, that if he Jail to put his shoulder 
to the wheel in good earnest, it may mean iiical- 
ciihihle .suffering to tho.se he loves best, when 
he is taken fi'om them. Unhappily, the tendency 


of mo.st men is not to do the largest possible 
amount of work without .some very decided and 
powerful motive ; and such a motive, to the man 
worthy of the name, will be found in the hope 
of securing a comfortable future, a.s well as a 
happy present, for those whose welfare de- 
pends so greatly on his exertions. Tlius stimu- 
lated, he will be more than willing, even anxious 
to make the most of his time ; and in jn’oportion, 
trade, will flourish. 

Another national benefit derivable from As-sur- 
anee, a.s affecting our habits of prudence, fore- 
thought, and industrj', will be the lessening of 
taxation whilst giving increased power to pay. 
Is there any man who at some time or other 
(loe.s not feel as a heavy burden the weight of 
those terrible ‘rates aud taxes’ which add so 
seriou.sly to the year’s out-goings ? And yet, 
were the practice of Life Assurance, , for which 
we contend, more generally diiru.sod, there would 
he a vast reduction in two very important items 
to he found on our pre.sent rate-paper.s, namely, 
poor-rates aud tlie eo.st of repre.s.sion of crime. 
As to* poor-rates, no one who h.'is come into 
personal contact with the poverty-stricken, or 
who has taken the trouble to investigate tlie 
causes which bring so many applicants for parish 
relief, can doubt the fact that the vast majority 
of suffering of this order arises from prevent- 
able causes — causes, moreover, to which, in the 
main, forethought would have dealt a death-blow. 
Over-crowding of dwellings is one of the fruit- 
ful sources of illness, with its consequent train 
of poverty and wretcliedne.ss. But if evil liahits 
grow and increase, manly determination has a 
leaven of its own, and has a distinct tendency 
not to be content with doing its work in one 
direction only, Tmt progresses from improvement 
to improvement. So, in the present instance, a 
man who has secured an Assurance policy on his 
life, and finds he is able to keep up Ms annual 
payments by the exercise of economy and thrift, 
will soon he discontented at finding himself 
cramped and inconvenienced for want of better 
houseroorn, and the chances are that he will set to 
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wk to improve Iiis sixrrouiidiiiga ’ by a fiute tWrty-one niiliiouK pifn'ling of onr xuUictiiai iiiemufi 
exercise of foretlum-M and industry. from exmsoul.le Unnoiv, being nK>r.», th:u! 

The nius«(iouoC intoxicating dnnk was tomilied one-tbml of the: whole nulumn ,n-venne _Oi 
. , * 1 - . Unf conmi, any reduction 111 the rmeiiue !)-(im e.si’i!!!'. 

m«n la mir former article on tUia mlijocp liit j! 

it w roallj- imposnUo to (jet onyllimg like an ,,„|iiiro I,. I,., nia.lc n|. I.v 

approximate, estimate of the amount ol poverty, b, (.reaped taxaiiou in othei.- directioui. 'I’lm pivtU; 
us well as of crime, induced by its over-iudul- argnineut for Hnhriei.y, t.luuvfmv, doc,-; not lie, ir f.o 
genec. Many a man, and, alas that it should be so ! jinieli upon any slight f-aving to tlio inlopayors 
many an educated man, has been, under its in 11 u- that migiit ensue, us upon tin* incivaiod purity 
cucc, reduced from comfort and respectability mid luippiness of the pripile Unit vu.ui.l l..i|.nv 
to utter degradation and misery; and tixany a h,. It m the -amrui: resuUs th.il, rhould be 

kroWkcrtca .ifc wept .Iriiik, i, 

ono atte anoftcr rf the Hungs *o htoitglyriHi f, poor aliuu™i , 1 . 1 , ■ „r 

such pride to furnish her homo, has gone to leed .^.i^ytliingdite. priiper provision for Ihe fuiiuv, it 
the degraded appetite of him who promised to jg tmuHn-b bi ilud that the I'nluir ha- not 
‘love and cherish’ her. Then, perhaps she makes bften lookeil at in any way ; or exam when ii. ha,-;, 
desperate efforts to keep np the, home and to find that the pirovisinu made will little nmri' ihau 
bread for hungry little one.s ; but luoi’c than this cover the I'XjiensrH of burial ; and in emiMajUinu'e 
she cannot do, for anything the pawnbroker will of this, the numlier of widows aud orphans 
take is sure to go asRucl to feed the fire of the who annually ehiiiu jiari.di help is vovy great, 
drunkard’s thirst. So, in course of time, ■when Yet there is no real reason wliy malleivi 
bodily health fiiils, she and hors may lie, found should sinnd Ihus ; the ]ioor man in re’Uiiar 


seeking for admission into that workhuu.se, at work should^ be as well ahh* lo [wovide Ibr 
tlio idea of which she need to sbive.r, and wonder wdlb and (diildre.u as the vieluU’ uiau for his, 
how people over came down to needing .sncli helji. Of yoiirse, their wants will he* iii proportion to 
She understands now only too well how the love, their previous manner of life, .ami in tlu.s pi-opor- 

'ell if each lahnuring man eould 


of drink has power 


to drag its victims down to tiou It would In 


almost indefinite depths of sorrow and shame. 


be, miwcIUil to make, the nlldinjiortant provision. 


Now, all this cruel sulfering nnd final coming Mhu’c this so, how pereepliblu wuuld be liui tlllfer- 
upon the parish might have heeu lire vented, had etice in our ]ioor-rat(>s ! 

the head of the household grasped the idea of his But in su writing of the poor nian*,s impro- 
rosponsibilities, and hy due exercise, of his powers, videnco, we do not by any .means intend to lay 
made provision for the lives of liimsolf and the, burden of blamu on. his slmuhlers abme. His 
of his wife and children. Had ho given the, time, us a rule, is too much luken ii]j with liodiiy 
matter anytlnug approaching proper consideration, labour to give, him the. leisure for thought nml 
ho could not have failed to see that to waste in reflection wdiie.h fulls iiaturally to the i-hare of 
self-indulgemce the money that, wdsely used, would his wenlilaer neighhonr. It should, ihei't-fore, 
secure a comfortable future for hi.s depemleiiLs, be the care of j,he iimn who has time am) brain 
could scarcely bo called by a lighter name, than atjiia cniumuud to wsk to insfriiet his b-, s 


jirivileged brotber as 1 


secure a cominrfcauie lutiire lor ni.s Oepeni'lenLs, lie tiie care ni i.iie iimn wJm has iniie ami iiram 
could scarcely bo called by a lighter name, than atjiia cniumuud to wak to insfriiet his b-, s 
that of deliberate villainy. ' jirivileged brotber as to how to nuihe (he ni<U, 

b That the above sketch of the life of a drunkard’.s of what he. has, uml fo do (his in t-rndt a Wii,\ uh 

T^ifc is no fancy picture, (housands could telify ; In be able to ]trovi'le, for fhe future, .Hut in 

and oven where the family doc, s not go into ‘the, order to feueh, it is ahi'nluiely m‘i-o-,.;;u‘y (hut 
hou.se,’ there are many ways in which, the I'uirLsh practice shall a,ccom]tiiny precept; for it -will he 
is made to give relief, where, witli only ordinary little nfu* to (ed (Im poor man l.o care (br his 
prudence juid industry, no such help svuuld lie wife and ehihlreu, if Ihf ins(nic(nrb own lumily 
needed. As an instance of (hi! nnder-haiid xvay luis mk llr.t bnui lecured from po iidlido, of 

in 'which parish .relief ,.is extracted, (.uke the ■[ireveitiable evil iu the fiitiu'e, 

following case, -well known to the writer. A Ami sad as is the heavy burden e.‘msi<d by avoid- 
strong, able-bodied man, the father of tbree or able e.xpenses iu regard (o tlie, ])oor, si-ill sadder 
four children, would work only two or three days is that other heavy i1.em of ‘pri-.ojj;;, rflbnmiforie.s, 
a week, and spent the rest of his time between and ptolice-fm-re,’ A very lillle. refh‘«'(iou will 
drinking and sleeping, his delicate wife being show that all caii.’w; wliieh allVft tin- one niiVet 
left to feed and clothe herself aud the clnldren. the, other; and, iu fiici, (he root of tlx- mn(b‘i' iu 


left to feed and clothe herself aud the children, the other; and, iu fuci, the root of tlx- mutb-i' iu 
One of the little ones sickened and died, and both caw's lixK in the ;,'ri<;i(.<'r ]u-eva,h> 5 i('(‘, wiiliin 
when the question of huvial came, the father certain lines, of had ovm* good hubite 'Phx mo,:( 
absented himself for a time, in order that the patriotic nf .MugHshimm cun hardly iduim for hi'! 
wife tnight go beAxre the Board and decluro. eouatr^'miuj the merit Itiu'ug u pnou’di-ut 
herself deserted. Of course, the child hail to be peojdc ; and uulmppily w'o niv tu (ho mxJu 
buried ; and the funeral added one more item to content with our improvidence, aud do not 
'the long list of that sort of jmrtslj relief wliirh trouble omvelvcH (u consider to wh.-it vimv w<-i-{on,i 
would neither be asked nor given but for the evils it may and doe;-i h-ad. \\h-. vcul.iin- (o 
indulgence of evil habits. say that not a tithe of llxw who ^ihakc ilx'ir 

It is not unfrequontly urged that Rohrkdy is heads over our gigantic jtaupccium atxl our huge 
desirable were it for notlrlng else than the relief prisou-system have any idea of how closely ilicse 
to poor-rate and the diminishod cost of repress- acknowledged evils an* awsociuted with that vvaut 
ing crime that would omue. And yet, another of frugality and furcl.lunight, which, though ]icr- 
side to this ■ argument has recently been brought haps wpiully ackimwledgod, is, as a ndi*, pa-wrd 
into prominent notice. At present there are over with tl’ic slightest notii'c. Yx!, (iij;c 
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iliG of a .man of riglit xndnciple working liis 
very Lest at viiatovcr labonr falls to llis share, 
making tlio most of ]iis earnings, and at the same 
time sccni'ing comfortable jtrovision for . the 
fntnre. It is impo.ssible to picture such a one 
ap],')lying for help from the irarish. And it is 
(jiiito eert.'iin that a.s far as he is concerned, there 
will l)e no need of taxation on the score of rejn-es- 
sion of crime. 

Now, what is true of the individnal is ecxnally 
true of the community at large, and nothing -vvill 
pormancritly diminish the annals of crime but 
the w'idor " sin-ead of good hahits and right 
principles. It need hardly be said that a man 
i.s not living up to this ideal wdiose thoughts go 
no farther into the future than the providing 
for daily wants, and who fails to reflect on the 
fact that he, the bread-winner, may at any 
moment be removed, to the grievous suffering 
•of a family left destitute. 

Looking at the many advantages we have thus 
considered as accruing, both to the individual 
and to th.o community, from the practice of Life 
Assurance, there is no room for wonder at the 
way in wliich it spreads when its value is once 
felt ; hut, on the contrary, the mind is filled 
with astonishrneirt that tliis boon is refused 
■or neglected by so many ; and we venture to 
hope that the more the subject is discussed and 
brought before the notice of the xnihlic, the more 
will men be found willing and anxious to avail 
themsi;lve.s of what may well be described as a 
Public Benefit, 


ONE l^ALSE, BOTH EAIB; 

OK, A HARD Kl'TO’.r. 

CnAraiiR VIT. — THOSE WI.IO WEUB LEET BEHIND. 

T.nE carriage having rolled away on swift 
wheels from before the xun-tico of Castel VaAvr, 
the two ladies who w-ere left hcjhind looked 
somewhat wistfully into one anothin.'^s faces, the 
younger timidly, the elder with a pitying teuder- 
'ness that perhaps had never till that day and 
]i(.iur softened the proud eyes of Lady Barbara 
Montgomery. There lie.s, deep down, and un- 
droained of by strangers, in the hearts of most 
women, even the coldest and the haughtiest, a 
well-spi'ing of niothei'ly kindness that Avaits for 
the toucli" of the magic AA'and to let loose its 
waters. 

‘ I am very sorry, my dear — very sorry, Clare, 
for yon,’ said' Lady ".Barbara in a very Ioaa’- voice. 

‘ Tluink you, dear aunt ; your kinclness- 

alp And then the voice of the youthful 

q!(':iker was cboked in her emotion. 

The majcistic aunt of the late Marcums looked 
almost ap'prehensivtdy ciround her, as she some- 
Avliat stilliy cxtendctl her strong, bony hand, to 
give supyiort to the slight delicate form of the 
lialf-faiutiug girl that iiestled by her side. The 
servants ! There Avere several, only too many, of 
them i)reseut and it is a golden rule and canon 
of conduct Avitli members of that higher aristo- 
cracy to Avhich Tjady Barbara belonged, that all 
unseemly manifestations of emotion must bo con- 
cealed from those Avho oat our bread and wear 
our liATuy. Lady Barbara’s oAvn idea of the 
pL'o]:mr demeanour of a grand gentleman, and 
still more of a great lady, such as a Marchioness 


of Leominster, was probably A'ery much akin 
to the stern stoicism . of those Bed Indian 
Avarriors who bear the bitterest torments which 
their captors caar inflict Avith a scornful com- 
posure that laughs at jiain. But all of us 
are not of the same heroic mould ; and Lady 
Barbara felt sincere compassion for her forlorn 
companion. 

‘ Clare— my poor, clear Clare — come with me — 
come to your OAvn rooms. They have been ready 
for you, ready and Avaiting for days past,’ said 
Lady Barbara, with a wonderful gentleness, for 
her j and she wlio aams addressed thus, permitted 
herself to be led away. Of course the servants 
did not stare, nor did they whisper to one another, 
as the Avell-trained phalanx in the great marblect 
hall of Castel Vawr broke u|), like so many 
soldiers Avhen the bugle has sounded the wel- 
come call ‘dismiss,’ ancl footmen, butlers, grooms 
of the chamber, dispersed. But servants have 
tolerably shnrj) eyes where their employers 
are concerned, and Lady Baihara had not the 
slightest doubt that the young Marchioness, the ; 
strange circumstances of her arriAnl, the sudden 
dispute between the sisters, the ^abrupt departure 
of one of them, the agitation of the one 
wiio remained, Avould he discussed, and redis- 
cussed, conned, Aveighed, and criticised, in sor- 
A^ants’ hall and still-room, until the subject was 
worn threadbare. It A^exed her, she Avho was 

stickler for prerogative, and Avho sorrowed 
always oA’-er idle gossip or neAvs^oaper tattle 
concerning peccant members of her own order, 
because it gave occasion for her Avorldly in- 
feriors to speak evil of dignities. At anyrate — 
there Avas one comfort in that— even Bumour, 
painted full of tongues, as in the days of the 
old Elizabethan drama, could not, for very dearth 
of accurate or minute information, find anything 
positive to say that Avould detract from the credit 
of the great "House of Montgomery-Leominster, 
of Avhicli tlie hcadrxuarters Avere at Castel 
VaAvr. i 

The rooms that had been got ready for the 
Avidowed Marchioness Avere sumiAtuous and spa- 
cious, and did credit to the famous firm of decora- 
tive uifliolsterers who bad sent in the rich 
furniture, and done all that could be done, in a 
tasteful way, to make a boAver w’ortby of Wilfred’s 
beautiful young Avife. These AA^ere the A^’ery apart- 
ments that had been pirepared, but a few short 
montlis ago, so it seemed, for the reception of 
the bride ; and noAV 

‘ I feel more AA-retched than before ! ’ exclaimed 
Lady Barbara’s youthful companion. ‘Poor Wil- 
fred — ’it seems but yesterday ; and Cora, too, is 

gone ; and — and But you aauII think me 

foolish ! ’ she exclaimed ; AvJule the deferential 
housekeeper Avho stood there looked excessively 
embarrassed ; and Lady Baibara’s abigail, and 
Pinnett the travelling maid, throAV sidelong 
glances at each other, 

‘Not foolish, dear Clare,’ replied the chatelaine 
of Castel VaAvr, very gently, and then turned 
her eagle beak and bushy eyebroAvs towards the 
servants. — ‘Lady Leominster is tired after ber 
journey. I Avill stay Avith her, Mrs Blew. When 
I ring, her maid, the Marchioness’s maid, can 
come.’ 

Mrs BIcav the housekeeper made her reverential 
courtesy as she and Pinnett retired. 
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‘I am so sorry— cut to tlio liearfc— for yoii, my' 
T)Oor, ]-)()or cliildV said Lady Barbara, wben those 
two were left alone together, as she folded the 
yotmg girl in her ai’ina, ■ 

Veiy prettily, vea’y gracefully, did the slender 
girl suhniit to that caress. ‘I shall do very 
Arell, deal', good, kind Aunt Barbara,’ she saifl, 
in a voice that Avas almost stendja ‘ ITonr great 
IcindncKS, your noble strength of principle and 
purpose, seem to give me Btrength — to^ mo, 
irho need it so much,’ she added j’haintmdj'. 
‘At first, just at first, the memories^ that these 
clear rooms called up — the recollection of my 
darling Wilfred — rvere almost too inuch for my 
poor powers of endurance. But it is Cora — my 
OAvn, loved, misguided sister, that’ 

Lady Barbara drummed indignantly with her 
large well-shaped foot upon the soft carpet. ‘ It 
was a wicked, Avicked attempt ! ’ she said, almost 
as a solilorpiist might speak. 

But her voice Avas audible to the miiek ear.s 
of her fair eoiupanion, Avho cxchiinied eagerly : 
‘No, no, dearest, good Lady Barbara! llo 
not call Cora Aviokod, for my sake. I know 
.her — ^my twin sister — and indeed, indeed she 'in 
good ; and I love her, and grieve over her Bin, 

and Am I Avrong and harsh in calling Avhut 

has hapjieinid a sin, when I spcialc of my tnvu | 
sister?’ she asked piteously, and Avith an appealing | 
hand half uplifted. 

Lady Barbara, who Avas a head the taller of' 
the two, bent stillly and kissed her. ‘Yon are 
a noble girl— too good for this^Avorld, Avith its 
holloAV slionns and base deceits,’ said Lady Barbara, 
whose eyes Avere dinimcd by actual tears. * YtiS ; 
it was a sin ; yes ; it was moan, vile, nutrcenaiy — 
what I noA'cr thought possible on the pm-t of 
any one who, like Miss Cuvcav, although a 
commoner, was’ 

‘Of late,’ interrupted the girl, ‘betw'een my 
poor Cora and myself there has l)een mm'e 
reticence, less frankness in our intercourse!, hfy 
sister has seemed to mo to be ahvays prt;- 
occiTpied, always on her guard. I liave fancied 
— — Dear Lady Baxbava, may I Hpeak my 
mind to you?’ 

Lady Barbara signified her C(,t)-dial assent. 
Even a normal share of feminine curiosity Avoxih] 
have insured her as a Avilling listener on eiu‘.h 
a theme. But the root-principle of her life Avas 
loyalty to the great House from Avhich she sprang, 
and nothing Avhich affected the honour or the 
prosperity of the ancient Montgomery race conld 
fail to interest her. She may have thonghl — 
nay, had thought — that her kite nephew', the 
Marquis, had been carried too far by his ailinira- 
tion for a pretty face. Falcons, .so held Lady 
Barbara, shoidd mate Avifch falcons ; and a mere 
baronet’s daughter, and — for nobody is qixite con- 
sistent where cash is concerned — tlie danglitor of 
a quasi-bankrupt baronet, Avas scarcely a fitting 
Lady Paramount of Castel VaAvr and the great 
estate that tlio old lords-maT'chers, her own fore- 
fathers, had hold from the Grown by tmuu'o of 
lance-thrust and sword-stroke, as became their 
Avardensliip of the Avild Welsh border. If Clara 
Oiirew had but been a Lady Glare, sprung from 
one of those pushing fainilies that our English 
Elizabeth loved to promote from the fiat civic 
cap to the Eaii’e coronet, then indeed would 
Lady Barbara have bemr satisfied ; but as it was, 


she had to make the best of tho situation. Ami 
yet, the Avidowed bride Avaa beautiful, getil.ie, ami 
Avinning, Avhile th(!ro Avas snme.tliing pnqul.lal'.oiy 
oven in her h(!lpl(!sa need for jtvitlei'tion. _ 

‘My poor sister,’ resmneil tlm girl, iu a 
faltering A'oico, ‘.seemed chungaid, sti'aiigely so, 
from what she had been Avlu;n. we (juiltarkt'd 
fin. board the (ii/prun for our sad voyage hoim'. 
Among our ielifiw-passengers Avas a petv.on - a 
lixdy — \i foreign Imly of title, Avlumi wo had 
kuoAvn, Avhen far up tho Nile, hel'nro my fieai' 
lius])and’.s death. 1 dfi not lilu'^ to say ibai 
Madame do Lalonvc— ■C.tnnitess 'fsini?;e do .ijal<,mA't', 
she called herself-— forced her nequaintauee upon 
us. But slio rendered us some lii.lle, sei'viei-. 
She had sptsnal iirivih'ges from the .Egyptian 
axxthorities ; kriCAV the ct.mu(ry and the languages 
AA’L'll ; and Avas a bold, expei'ienced travel h'r, quilt! 
xinliko us tAVo timid Eiiglisli girls ; and hence, 
arose ixlmost an intimacy, d’liere Ava,s something 
fascinating, 1 confess, about her nianmu’ ; and her 
conversation Avas AU'vy amusing, for .«1 ki .seeuu'd ti> 
have been ('veiyAviunv, and to know fsveiy- 
Imily.’ 

‘I danxsay she dhl,’ ri'.spomled l^ady lliirhara, 
with an e.xpiA'Hsive iigldeuing of her firm lips 
and ail e.vpiA's,sis'e, ureldiig of her hkiek eyehrows. 
Lady Barliai'it had imvi!!' been far l nividled. She, 
had been hIiowix I’aris and tin: llhiue. ami the 
baths of .Kissingen, iu her g<iu1y fiitltvEs life- 
time ; and she had not npprtjvcd of Paris ; hml 
wmsiderod the illune a him overrated rive.r| 
and rt'gnvdf'd the baths of Ki.i.singen *w a penal 
Hcttlement. iSlie had a very contempftKms esti- 
mate. of foreign eounfesses in oene.rnl, and was 
by lift means prc'pos.se.-ised in favour of fjouistt 
do .riulonve. 

‘1 shrank luy self, ]ievhaps insthietivtdy, from 
our foxAugu frietid’H Hociety, AA'eut on tlie oilier; 
‘Init Cora, my iioor siidei’, seeme.il to find 
some fatal nttraction.,..iir'th(! avouiuu’.s peruieioim 
company. »She — Counh'ss LouiBc, 1 mean ■ had, 
a ]u‘rple.xing Avay of talking, lialf iu Jest, so us 
to make Avrong ujipear rigid, and fo f'onfm.e 
good and evil ; mid tliiM, with her sudihm fqipear- 
auces and di.-appearanees, axid the fact that her 
very nationality Avas a puzzle, eomhined to earn 
for her, iu Egypt, tlie aie.kuame nf the Sphinx. 
Somehow, Cora was always talking' to her, ami 
used to fpiote lior opinions uml saying.s as liumgh 
she- had been an oraehs indeni, iJuring the. 
passagf; to vSoutluiinjdou tlm couvei'satioas helween 
Cora and the straugi!r Avere. a'^uw frequent ; uml — 
I hope f, am not nnchm'ijahle ixi saying, that 
to the counsels of this tlaugerons adviser luav la* 
peihapa attributed the dreadful resolve. Avhii'li at 
fast urged Com-'-iktur erring (.lom— to —to — 
.Here she hid hei’ face. 

And Lady Bavhara, Avith honest imligimtion, 
fifcnxck in; ‘Of mtuw! it Avas ! The niisiii-uhlo 
girl has let her AVeak head hi* tnrmid by the vile 
promptings of this wii-ked adventure.'-.s h’lmmh 
Ammui, Itussian ™ which did you say?-- Ves ; 1 
see it now. It Ava.s no madnc.ss, no (aqiriet; ; hut 
a plot, a base, cowardly plot, to x'oli a sister ol 
her rank and lier iuheritiuu;o, of ail she owed to 
her dear dead huslmnd 1 ’ 

‘Not all, Ladjr P.arhara,’ sobbed the girl. 
‘The memory of his love, tlm rocolleciinn of 
his tender kiudimss — of those, m> sulfl.cj'fug*: 
could — over — have dcpidvud me.’ 


THE SOLAE COEOHA. 


Tlien .'Ijacly Barliam took tlie young gii-l in 
koi* awns, and kissed her, quite in aAnotlierly 
Avay, and liejicefortli reconciled lierselt' to tlie 
elioico that her noble nephew bad made. ‘Yon 
are one out of a niillionj my dear ; and niy 
poor Will red was quite right to love you as 
he did — quite, right!’ she. said, in her energetic 
way. ‘You have becui. shamefully dealt with — 
shamefully ! -Luckily, when your sister made 
h(‘r audacious state, nnuit, Mr Poiitifex himself, 
who has so h)ng managed the law business of the. 
family, was here ; and I too, who have seen too 
nrucli ol the world to be very easily deceived. 
But you will he ill, dear cldld, with this excite- 
ment ; and indeed you have had neither rest nor 
refreshment since you came among us— -a sorry 
weleoine to Gastel Vawr. Let us avoid exciting 
topics, such as we have been discxissing, for the 
■remainder of the day, and 

M must win her back. I will write— I will 
plead with her not to reject my love— I mmt 
u'rito, Aunt Barbara ! ’ 

Lady Barbara looked grim. She was one of 
those who very much prefer that a sinner should 
suffer for his sin— that the taste of ashes, so. to 
speak, should be hot and bitter to the mouths 
of those who wilfully prefer Dead Sea apples to 
wholesome fruits. But she made a concession. 

‘ Well, Clare,’ she made answer ; ‘ you shall 
write, of course, if you please ; and I will write 
too, to the hroduir and natural protector of this 
young lady. No doubt, if slie repents, forgiveness 
can he promised her ; and no doubt, too, in sixch 
a case yon will make provision for her comfort, 

, so that she, .should not be a mere pensioiier on 
the too scanty income of your brother Sir 
Pagan. But you will see yonrsc-lf afterwards, 
when you Imve time to reliect calmly on what 
has occurred, that ]\ri.ss t.!iirew can scarcely he 
a safe or an appru])riale ooinpaniun for the 
JMarchioness of Leominster.’ 

‘ [ want to win her back,’ was the plaintive 
r('jf)inder. And for the time being, the subject 
di’opped. 

Then the hell Wiis rung and the .servants 
summoned, Thew^ was much to be done. A 
Marchionciis of Leominster, a mistre.s.s of so 
magnificent a house as Gastel Vawr, is among 
the great ones of the eartli ; and as such, does 
not quite belong to hersell, but is a necessary 
and im])n,sing i>ortiou of the social machinery 
which befits her rank and station. Trunks had 
to ho, niqiacked, and wardrobes arranged by deft 
lingers ; but tliat M'as a mere matter of detail, 
easily, if slowly, got through. Then tea was 
[)r(',pured ^ in the Brench Boom, so called — a 
marved of Pavi.siau art and ta.ste, and soft sithdued 
luixluri* of civam and ])ink and gold. Of 
rare art, too, were, the embossed trays on whiclr 
were the ])retty, costly toys of tlui tea-service, 
every eup of wliieh had been a loving study 
for a painter worthy of more celebrity than 
tlui daintiest teaeiqq can afford. Pre.sently there 
was the, la'renumy of dr(‘sr.iog for dinner, wherein 
Piunett had the as.sistaiice of a new, younger, and 
perhaji.s ( w'r-zealous maid, wliose highe,.st sphei/e 
of service had lieen the mansion of a beknighted 
a,lderman, and who hud come, to learn the differ- 
ence, hetwneu Wir J’eter I’ringle’.s daughters and a 
real_ Marcdiiouess, and was therefore anxious to 
justify h(‘r promotion. 


Lastly, there was dinner — a meal which, under 
the circumstances, was about as cheerful as a 
funeral feast in ancient Egypt. Thei'e was 
something almost portentous in the appearance i 
of that vast solemn dining-room, with the grim j 
array of historical portraits on the walls, 
long-dead ancestors and ancestresses, in armour 
or in cloth of gold or robes of state, in 
ruff and farthingale, in hoop and satin sacque, 
frowning or smirking from the canvas on the 
present occupants of the great gloomy banqueting 
hall.- There was but little talk. The most per- 
sistent of raeontours would have felt his spirits 
damped by the surroundmg.s ; and Lady Barbara 
elicited little beyond monosyllables from her com- 
panion, who indeed seemed somewhat awed by 
the sombre splendour that surrounded her. 

‘ I am so tired,’ said the fair inmate of 
Gastel Vawr, rather timidly, after dinner; and 
it was not very long before she wished Lady 
Barbara good-night, and retired to lier own 
apartments, dismissing sis early as she could 
tfie attendance of her maid. One by one, 
the lighted windows in the great Border castle 
grew dark, and only the clear pure moonlight 
shone upon the gray masonry and the many 
casements, and all was hushed. Perhaps tire 
last watcher in Gastel Vawr wa.s the newly 
returned traveller herself, who, while others slept, 
stood long, unwemying, at a window of her 
room which commanded a glorious prospect of 
mountain, stream, and wood. ‘A great prize,’ she , 
murmured uncousciou,sly, a.s her eyLi,s hade adieu 
for the night to the moonlit laialscapc — ‘a prize 
worth keeping.’ 


THE SOLAB CORONA. 

When a moderately magnified image of the 
sun, suitably darkened, is thrown upon a sheet 
of white paper, the centre of the disc is seen to 
be brighter than the edges. This fact, stmuge to 
relate, was not early recognised. Galileo dis- 
tinctly say-s that the image apiDeans ‘equally 
bright in all its jiarts.’ Lambert also held the 
same view, adding, that ‘there is no person 
who does not admit this fact.’ Bouguer, the 
inventor of the helioiueter, was the firat to di,spute 
it. He fancied that the eye might he incapable 
of detecting the real difference in the lumino.sity 
of the sun’s surface, owing to its insensible 
gradation from tlie centre to the edges ; and in 
order to put his idea to the test of direct ex- 
periment, he isolated the centre of the solar 
image, and also a portion of equal extent near 
the border, and compared them. The inter- 
mediate degrees of brightness being thus got 
rid of, the relative dimness of the border 
region became at once apparent. The conclusion 
arrived at by Bouguer was, that ‘the brightness 
of the central portion of the sun is to the bright- 
ness of a portion situate at three-fourths of the 
radius, measuring from the centre, as forty-eight 
to thirty-five.’ With slight modification, this 
conelusion has been adopted by Jxiplace, Sir 
John Herscliel, Airy, and other modern astro- 
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OHAMBEES’S JOIJE'JS^AL. 


fj3- 


But if ocxilnr evidence otlier tTian tliafe ob- 
tainablc by pliotometi-ic methods be wanted, it 
is to be found in tlia results of photography, 
rhotograjdiio pictaros of the sun unmistakably 
show a fjjiadiug off towards the border of the 
solar disc. 

Now, this cii’cunistanco is not without its 
iiuporlaut significance. Of corirse, the centre 
of the sun’s disc is slightly nearer to ua than 
tho edges ; bnt any difference of brightness 
duo to this cause must be totally inappreciable. 
The fact of the luminous intensity diminishing 
as it does can only be due to the ahsorptmi oi' 
some of the rays by an imperfectly transparent 
envelope. The reason of this is obvious enough. 
The rays of the moon, when overhead, have to 
pass through a smaller exteut of our atanosphero 
to reach the eye of an obscrvei’, than when she. 
is near tho horizon ; and couversidy, the eye of 
the oliserver has to penetrate a thiunev layer of 
air in. the f(.)riuer ease than in tlie laftci’, So 
with the sun. A solar beam emanating from the. 
centre of his appa,rent disc corresponds to the mm 
of a moon that is .right ovorlicad ; and a beam from 
bis extreme edge,, to. a moon on the lioriznii ; and. 
if we siippo,se the envelope whhdi siuToiuids him 
to bo absorptive, the lieam in tho latter instance 
run.s a far greater chance of being absorbe.(l t han 
in the former, having so mue.h farther to ti'av('l 
through the absorbing medium. As observation 
shows that more rays are ^absorbed near ibo 
borders of the disc than in the centre, pro- 
ducing a cmTcsponding diminution of light, it 
is reasonably inferred that an invisible solar 
pvelope, or atmosphere, docs exist, and that 
its nature, whatever it be, is such as to make 
it an absorbent of light. 

As everybody knows, a .solar eclipse is pro- 
duced by the dark body of tbe moon coming 
between us and tho sun,’ and so inlcirfagiting his 
beams. Whoa a total eclip.se takes plac.e, the 
moon entirely cover, s the sun’s disc ; hence, on .smdi 
oceasiouH, wo .should expect tho orb to he Idetfccd 
out of the sky for tho time being. But ns a luattm' 
of fact he is not so. Tlic black moou is seen snjier- 
iinXJOSod upon wiiat we ordinarily regard a.s the 
sun; but all around tho sombre disc, a bright 
glory of light is visible, extending far out fi'om 
tho edges, and throwing into citjar relief the, 
body of our eclipsing satellite. What i,s llil.^ 
light? It may be one of two things. It may 
be ^ lunar ntmospbere brilliantly illuminated by 
the sun behind ; or it may be a solar utmo- 
.sphere, of inferior brig1itne.s.s to tins ,siiu himself, 
whicli only bccome,s visible when the superior 
light is withdraivn or concealed. 

That it is not the isrst, we have abundant iwoof. 
Leaving out of consiitorutiou tho many evidenees 
that the moon has not an atinosplmre of appreei- 
ahlo height or density, we have tlie circtitnstunce 
that tlie glory in fiue,stion, ^when the lunar iuid 
aohix' discs do not exactly coincide., forms a pretty 
miforrn. ^ fringe around the latter disc, quite 
Mrfsapective of tho position of tho former. The 
inference is unquestionable. The fringe tff light 
belongs to the aim, nob to tho moon. It is, in 
fact, o&ronu, or coronal atmosphere, whose 
existence we have already been led to infer 
l,rom the appearance of the aim’s .surface. 


Bt'Bpecting tin* nature! of this , solar iijr[)(‘ndii,gi‘, 
VC know but Jitth'. f’lnm li ) shading clli'it 


upon the solar disc, we gather Unit it inw tlio 
power of absorbing light; but aiiyUiuig iiinro 
than that wo am not wurmuh’d in a.^amniog iyoni 
the idicnmnemm. d'hen il.,s liiiiiiuosUy ia sp faint 
— compared ivltii that of the snii that it is only 
visible during the tulality of an eelip e ; and 
eclipses are ho ram, and of .such es'ceediti'dy shoci. 
duration when tlnw do occur, that konuhah,' 
obtainable only while they hial. nur.t ui-ccs' lU'ily 
be of slow growth, dn this griaind, I, he approach- 


ing oclip.s(! of May (!, 188.% is heing looked Jov- 
ward to with. imu,sual interest. Wlulst on ordi- 


nary occasion.^ tho dnratiuu of luialiiy is not 
more tluin one or two miriutc'i, it hapjicu.s that 
the conditions in May' next arc sncli as to tavour 
a totality of nt.) k:.s.s than ,si.\: minute:!. "I lie 
opportunity will be eagerly seized to jmt rival 
viiiw.s to tlie test. 

But eve.n while :'h 1 nuitnucr.'i am impatleuf ly>- 
waiting for this hapjiy chance, the .\tartling 
announceincut is made, that a method, has been, 
di.scovemd by wliich the corona may be, .studied 
imlcpeudmitly of eclipse.s iVom day to day insiead 
of for a minitfo or two on rare Dtavishm.i. Tho 
author of til i.s inipurtunt di-scoveiy is i)r William 
Huggins, the mnimmt oljc.evvei*, who has been so 
fiucccssful iu his application of the apoctrosiaipy 
to tho jiroldems of celestial physics. 

During tho total eclipse of .May last, which was 
observed by an Ihigli.sli expedition ^ in Egypt, 
Ih’oressor l^idiu.sti'T succuoded in obtaining a photo- 
graph of the coronah spectrum. The Hpectrmn. 
it ivill bc! remembered, Is tlm eohnired band 
obtiiineil by passing the, rny.s of light l.hrtmgh a 
glass prism" An oxumimitiun, of tin’s idiobcpiipU 
showed that tlm different eidoura into whieh I he, 
lij,fht of the, corona -wn-i iv.solved by the epi’ciro- 
Bcope, ivere, not equally' strong The vioh-t mid 
of the spotdrum being considerably .Tmiigm' than 
the rest. Now, violet light has a moi-c powm-ful 
chemical action tluin eitlu-r rc-d or yadhnv. It is 
indeed chietiy to the, vinle.t rays in siuilip.ht that 
the pmcisvi of plmlogr.qdiy is due, it ncmirred, 
tliemfon', to Dr iluggins tlial. thi.s ahnocma! 
HimngUi of what we naiy cull Ihi' ^ photographic 
rays’ in the case, of tin* c,omii;i--thiH pidnt of 
di'lfore.nce between the. light of the .sun and the 
light of tlui eoroiia—migiit be utiil-Cii to mndm* 
the latter viisiliie. 

Wo have already .'uid that the corona, exci^pt 
during an (!cli]),-;e, is qiiiti! tuvisihle to tlus iwe 
beniuso its fo(‘!di‘ lipjit is (U’crpoweri-d bv ihe 
glare of the sun. Veibiw rays are tin*' oiee; 
which have tho greatest lumimms eiicci, iind 
the yellow my.i cmuutiUng IBan tin! .sun iuv 
of the sjuno rel.ativn degns; of iub'irdty' a,; 
thoHC f-miumting from Lin*, comim. Hmice it fol 
lows tied, HO far aw direct vision 'u concecoed, 
it is impoiisihlti for the one to bi! d!,s(iugiii,.Ii<'d 
from the. other. Thi'uw the image upon u phoin. 
graphic plate, and we Juivo nt> bctler resull, 'J’he. 
light of the two is so nearly iilmdiciil that tie; 
ditVevenco^ is not a))piirenl. Bui /c, p hnrlc nil 
hit the violet ntijn, ami then W'e, ibid thi: coroji.t, 
eomo put iu our picture,; For, as we h.ui; ,sei n, 
the violet rays am relatively stroiiper in, tbe 
light of tho corona, ami these, r.'iv.-; are tin* mo.-'t 


dl'ectivii in photography, d'liat is l)r ilsiggiuTs 
discovery, lie sUtH tho l!";ht of tlm mm and a 




PIOTURjE-STEALIIyra 




portion ot tLe sky near it of the less pliotograpliic 
rays, receives tlic image on a sensitised plate, and 
so gets a picture of the solar corona. 

Great improvements in the process will doubt- 
less he made^ ere long; and with them, our 
kno-\vh;',(lgo of the wonderful lixminary will 
merouse, not by occasional fits and starts, as 
heretotore, but steadily and progressively. 

P I C T U E E-S T E A L I N a 

}Y.RiTisa of Era Angelico’s beautiful altar-pieee 
in tlie Louvre, Mrs Jameson says : ‘ It was 
painted for the church of St Dominic at Fiesole, 
where it remained till the beginning of the 
present century. How obtained, it does not 
appear, but it was purchased by the French 
government in 1812.’ If the seller was a French- 
man, in all probability tlie picture had been 
stolen from the original owners. Napoleon tho 
Great believed in the old maxim that all is 
fair in love and war, and had no compunctions 
about despoiling his foes and enriching Piuds 
at their expense; and although the capture of 
that city by the allies righteously entailed no 
little thinning of the treasures of the Louvre, 
its galleries yet hold masterpieces of art that 
would not decorate their walls if everybody had 
his own. I 

What the Emperor did for France’s profit, his 
generals ,did for_ their oavu. Dessollo carried 
olF one ^ ol hlurillo’s many paintings of ‘ Our 
Lady of the Innnaculato Conception’ from tlie 
Palace of Madrid ; Avhich was after ivards sold 
by his daugliter, and cA'cntually found a home 
at the llaguo. Sebastiani prevailed upon the 
Duke of Alcudia to present liiin with a Ht 
Thomas; hut the Duke had himself stolen 
‘The Martyrdom of St Peter the Dominican’-— 
noAv at St I’etershurg— from the Church of 
the Inquisition at Seville, leaving in its place 
a copy by JcxKpiin Cortes. These weivi hut 
petty transactions compared Avifch those cflected 
by hlarshal Soiilt in the carrying olf of pictures. 
Lucky was the Spanish church or convent that 
escaped having its Avails stripped at the instance 
of tliis military connoisK«eur, avIio transformed the 
French War Office into a picture-gallery ; a 
gallery that Avould liaA^o been filled to repletion, 
liad not the Duke of Dalmatia’s hurried deptir- 
ture from Spain, under pressure from Wellington, 
compelled him to leave behind him some hun- 
dreds of pictures ready for conveyance to France. 

As it Avas, Soult’s collection realised no less 
tluin sixty tlionsand pounds Avhen brought to 
the hammer in 1852 5 a sufficient in’oof of liis 
industry uiul judgmout. 

On one of his fifteen Murillos, the Marshal told 
Colonel (iurwood he set cs 2 )eeial value, because 
it had saved the lives of two very estimable 
persons. ‘lie threatened to shoot them if they 
refused to giA'c up the picture!’ was an aide- 
de-camp’s private cxplanution of his cliiefs remark. 
This may have b(;cu the ‘Our Lady of the 
Immaculate Conception,’ purchased at the sale 
by tlie .hrench government. While folloAving 
•Sir John hloore’s retreating army, Boult captured 
two Capuidiiu iiiouks, and instead of executing 
tlicm as spies, ordered lliom to sJioav tire way 
to their convent. There he saw the Murillo; 
and asking Avhafc sum avouU buy it, Avas informed 
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by the Prior that a lumdred thousand francs 
had been offered for the painting.— ‘I Avill give 
you as much again,’ said Soult ; and seeing tliere 
was no help for it, the Prior agreed to sell at 
that price. — ‘Yoir Avill give me up my tAvo 
brethren?’ said he.— ' Certainly,’ replied the 
MarshaL ‘If yon desire to ransom them, it 
AviU give me great pleasure to gratify yoitr 
wish; the price of their lives is Iavo hundred 
thousand francs.’ Thus it aa^s that the Ih’-es 
of tAVo estimable persons Avere saved by the 
Murillo; and a masterpiece bought Avithout the 
buyer’s purse being a penny the poorer by the ■ 
transaction. 

Another of the Mai’shal’s notable acquisitions 
Avas a Murillo belonging to a Spanish church, 
from Avhich some person unknown had cut away 
the figures of the Madonna and Child. The 
missing portions Avere reifiacecl by the work of a 
modern hand; and in this state the mutilated i 
picture hung in the Soult Gallery until the 
dispersion of the collection, and then found a 
purchaser, Avho, by an extraordinary piece of 
good fortune, came, some years later, into' posses- 
sion of the long-absent Tirgin and Child, and ■ 
was Able to make the picture perfect again, 
vyiiere he obtained them, we are not told. In : 
Mr Stiiding’s Annals of tjie Artists of S}iam, 
published in 1848, a Murillo belonging to an 
English gentleman is thus described : ‘Our Lady 
standing, witli the Infant Saviour in her Arms. 
This picture is supposed^ to be the _ upper half of 
a composition representing the Virgin standing 
on clouds, and supported by clierubs, of Avhich 
M’arslial Boult is said to possess the remainder, 
and to call it La Viergo Coupee.’ If this. Avas 
nob the AAnlcome Mind’ of the 'Viorge Coup4o’s 
oAvner, there must be another Murillo somewhere 
Avanting the better half. 

q’o steal a picture is bad, to steal part of one 
g a thousand times AA'orse. Seville oAvns many 
• I’cat paintings, hut none on Avdiich its citizens 
set such store as tlicir cathedral’s colossal repre- 
sentation of ‘The Appearance, of the Infant Jesus 
to St Anthony,’ a clief-d’mivre bringing the artist 
ten thousand reals, and for Avhich Spaniards aver 
the Duke of Wellington vainly offered as many : 
ounces of gold as^Avoiild cover it; equal, it has 
been calculated, to the sum of forty-tAvo^ thousand 
five hundred and tAA'enty pounds. On the’ fifth 
of November 1874, the custodians of the cathedral 
had the mortification of discovering that some 
sacrilegious ruflian had cut away nearly a quarter 
of the famous masterpiece, the figure of the 
saint having Amnished irom its accustomed place. 

A large reAvard Avas offered for its recovery ; but 
thg thief had not dared to attempt disposing of 
his acquisition in Europe. He went farther 
afield. One day, a Spaniard, calling himself 
Fernando Garcia, AAmtcd upon Mr Bchaus, a 
Avell-knoAAm picture-dealer in New York, and 
announced his anxiety to sell a treasure of art 
that had been in the possession of his family 
for many years. The precious heirloom proved 
to be an oval painting about seven feet high, 
tacked to a stretcher of indubitable American 
manufacture. Mr Schaus asked his visitor to 


nut a piRce upon , „ 

St Anthony for tAVO hundred and fifty dollars ; 
for Avhich sum he transferred it to the Spanish 
lonsiil. 'Gpon being arrested for the theft, Garcia 


it ; and obtained the missing 





protested las iiinoccn.ce, and declared he was ready 
to return to Spain, to clear liimaelf ; a bold offer, 
considering the story he had told Mr Schaua, 
Ho would seem to liavo known what he was 
about ; foi*, bcdng sent to Spain by the same ship 
as the recov('.red saint, he was set at liberty by 
the autliovitiea, and nevei' was heard of more. 

lilngland lias never suffered tlie^ humiliation 
of seeing Iicr mnseixms and galleries riiled by 
a foreign soldiery ; her own people arc ausw'evable 
for any art-losses she has sustained. AVheu 
Charles IL came home to enjoy his own, he found 
nnxch that was his own by right of succession 
had departed. Some of the Whitehall pictures 
had found new quarters in the Palace of 
Madrid ; others had been purchased by noble 
collectors at home ; and, if Christopher (Jlapliam 
did not lie to Seci’o.tary Nicholas, Lady Temple 
helped liersolf to one of the queen’s pictures. 
Years afterwards, this kleptomaniae feat xvas 
bettered by Catharine of Bragiinza-, who, return- 
ing to her native land, carried off with her several 
pietures that had taken her fancy, stopiiing the, 
Lord Ciuimborlaiu’s month by giving him one h(^ 
especially desired to possess. 

we dci not lind another ease of luctuvc-stealing , 
in England until Uie mb Idle, of Hut lU’esent century, 
when a number of itaintings mysteriously dis- 
appeared from the Earl of Suffolk’s residence at 
Clharlton I’ark. This was in 1850. Writing 
of the event, the present Earl says : * The stolon ■ 
canvases were hidden away in London-— one, 
the gem of the collection, behind a press in the 
War Office, where the thief, who had forme3.iy 
been valet to my father, held a situation as clerk. 
The pictures ivcro evoutually recovered by adver- 
tisement, which chanced to meet the eye of a 
dealer who had purchased one of them, and was 
in teaty for another. When the thief arrived 
with the second consignment, he was prornjiUy 
given iJito custody, and was ultimately awanled 
seven years’ penal servitude, lie said at the 
trial, that whilst in service at Chari toji he had 
heard much talk of the immense vtdiui of tho.sc> 
pictures j and he expressed astonishment and regret 
at the want of appreciation displayed by the trade', 
when such works of art were aubmitte.d to them. 
The one he had sold— a small Leouardo—Inul 
realised only eight pounds,’ 

One of the trade showed ho could appreciate ' 
a notable picture by paying ten thousand guineas ' 
for a Gainsborough, as to the genuineness of 
which artists and connoisseurs were alike divided 
in opinion. The painting so well sold in 1870 
was a nearly whole-length portrait of the famous 
Duchess of Devonshire ; said to have hcen pur- 
chased by a picture-dealer for fifty pounds, and 
sold again by him to Mr Wynn-Ellis at a profit 
of ten pounds. Mr Agnew had good riiusou to 
repent Ms bargain. It had been in hie possession 
less than a month, when it was cut out of its 
frame wliilc on exhibition in Messivs Agnow's 
Gallery in Old Bond Street, The picture was 
safe when the Gallery was closed for the night ; 
but next morning the frame was hanging empty 
in its place, with the stretcher, denuded of canvas, 
lying m front of it; and the fate of ‘The Duchess’ 
is a laystery to this day. 

Incited possibly by this successful though profit- 
less theft, a workman employed at Lancfister 
Gate served Cooper’s ‘ Jlonarch of the Meadows,’ 


in Mr Allcroft’s colhictinu there, in tUo s:une 
uucoremouinus fashion. Coopev’.s how- 

ever, was nliimuloly .veslnrail to it-i owner, and 
tlie puvloinex' puui.she.d as !u: de.sorvi-d. A 
devenur I’oguo. robbed tln^ (ioHociion of a 
Viennese counoisstuu* of a !-ixi.ei>,ulh-t'cuiury 
portrait of a Dutdi Admiral, mui'h valiietl by 
its poMse.s.sor. IK* ciffci'od ii, reward for its 
recovery; and Wus waited upmi )'y a stranger, 
who, n’fler soum bargaining^ agreni to wia-. tlint, 
the picture, was rosKuv.d, upou the J-eward 
being paid and no questions nsked. Om-c mot'e 
the I’urdoue grac.od tlic happy man’s wall ; hut, 
ala,s ! a friend, on making a dose e.xiuui nation of 
the restored picture, discovered it to he luifc a 
clever copy— -for wliidi the. mviuir of the original 
had paid a huntlrcfl and twenty ]iouud.s. 

Again and again have pictnre-ihicve.s ]n‘ovo(l 
too ciiuning for the guaruians of tin*, Dresden 
Museum. In 1747, tluvit pietures di.-:appeu.vetl 
.simultauenu.sly from its wall.-^, one of wdiidi, by 
Mieri.s, the painter who valued his labour at a 
ducat an hour, was Huhsemieutly rs'd-ored. Forty- 
one years later, the. authorities woi-e umler tlie 
necessity of offering a tltou.sand diu’uts to whom- 
sotivor sbould bring hack a ]>orh'!ut by Ht!ybohI, 
Correggio’s ‘ Ucudiiig Magdalen,’ ami \'an der 
WerlV’s ‘Judgment of Piuns*— a painting lees 
than two fee.t square, valued in Smith’H Ckfubipir. 
liitmnnd at iivt.*. hundre.d gniueus. Four days 
afterwards, a box was found, near the Zwinger, 
cmitauiing the u'us.sing pictures by Ec.ybohl and 
Van der Werff; a discovery folUnved by the 
apprehension of^the thief, a hiau of hud reputa- 
tion, named Woga;?; and the finding inider 
the ilooriag of a haylofts, of the fi'amt-lo.ss 
Correggio, which had lieen removed for the 
sake, of the. gold and precious Ht'Uie.'i ivith 
which it Wiis lleeorated. .In IHK), the tlalh-ry 
ivas robbed once move-" this time, of a smtiil 
portrait in Ihe utyle of Holheiii, which has imt 
been soe.u Biuc.c. the hope, of balSliug umdi 
dopriKbitoiu fur Ihe future, an alteration wu.m 
made in t]l^^ method of huuging the Hinaller 
picturcis ; an altera! iou ajiparently miMWering its 
purpose, for 310 more iludts otauu’rtsl until isjp, 
when So)ihia von Lungcuztda carried oil’ a little 
gem of Metsu’s in broad tlaylighfc. Him had tlie 
temerity to offer her prize for sale ufc Li’ipsie ; 
hut the waivk being recognised, she was sent 
to durance vile, ; the Metsu of con3,‘.se going back 
to its old quarters. 

The feminine pii'ture-sloalcr did her evil work 
unaided friiin within. ''I’liis <;oidd semveiy have, 
been the cu-se with Out bold thief or thif'ves 
who within tlui last two yeiUU entered the 
llciyal Puhice at llru.sse.ls, and not only cari'ied 
off a quantity of jewellery from tin* ipiei-u’e 
apartments, hut had faiffteit'nl time at tluj!* 
disposal to visit three salons in tui-n, and 
cut out of their friimos llladou’s ‘Quarce.l in a 
Puthouso,’ Van Itegemorlet’K Hketc.li of uu old 
mair^ and a .yunng girl hohling a parroi, and 
Eohiffs ‘Cafe in Egypt,’ ajvl ‘View of A.-snmin 
getting off with theii’ spoil, spiKi of hickevh within 
and soldiew witliout. The pictui’ca iad eloverly 
abstracted are familiar to thousatids, and euuld 
not be bought by any one w'ith safety. 'What 
will the thieves do with Ihe.iu ? Avw iliey diaUined 
to be lost for ever? or will they stnue <lay e.mne 
again to light, like Ihiphaers ‘‘lioly Family?’ 


FOR HIMSELF ALONE. 


foirnd, in ISTd, by a poasant ot‘ Lavagnola in a 
ioft, and n.sod by liim to ketjp the wind from 
blowing tlu'ougli a brukon window ; to be ]‘escue<l 
by an. ubHorvuut t',oniK)isseur, who, on examining 
bis awpiisition, fuiuul tluxt tins frame bore the 
arms of the Koverc; ftimily, and rightly inferred 
there dV<.»m that the ^ ineturo had nt one time or 
another been stolen from its proper owners. 

F 0 B II I M SELF ALONE. 

A TALE OF EKVEJ.I.SBD IDENTITIES. 


Cldnie and Captain Dyson were quite content i 
to find themselves out of sight and hearing of | 
the rest of the party. Never before had the 
' Captain had a listener at once so attentive and | 
so appreciative. Beally, Miss Pebwurth was a | 
most superior young woman, with intelligence j 
and tastes fur beyond the ordinary run of her 
■' sex,' ^ . 

They had been scrambling np-hiU, and con- 
versation had been an impossibility for the last 
few minutes ; but now, having reached the summit, 
they sat clown to rest on some lai’ge boxdders, 
and the Captain resumed the thread of his broken 
narrative. 

‘When I again came to iny senses,’ he said, 
‘I found that the natives had hound me fast to 
the trunk of a largo tree about a dozen yards 
from their encampment. I knew but too Avell 
the fate in store for mo. On the morrow, I 
should be toi-tured ; at sunset, I should be killed 
outright ; and after that, 1 should be roasted and 
served up hot for supper.’ 

‘0 Captain Dysoji, how dreadful — how very 
■ drea-lM!’ 

! ‘Shall I defer the rest of my narrative till 
1 another day 1 ’ 

I ‘Please, no. I am dying to know how you 
j escaped ; .for you did escape, of course, or else you 
i could not he here to tell me.’ 

I ‘ I did escape, Miss Pebworth ; but you would 
never guess by wbat means.’ ; 

‘ Do not keep me in suspense, Captain Dyson.’ j 

‘ The sun set, the caiiqi-iires xvere lighted, and . 
still I remained fast bound to the tree. I thought 
of many things — men do think of many things 
at such times. I thought with a pang that I 
should never again see my native land, my dear 
old England. And as I thought thus, my 
patriotic feelings awoke within me, and would 
not be controlled, and I began to sing Huh 
.Ih'itamda at the top of my voice. In those days 
1 was considered ■ to have rather a fine tenor 
voice. I lost it subserpiently, when laid up with 
ague among the African swamps.’ 

‘.1. should detirly love to have heard yon sing- 
ing on that memorable night.’ 

‘.Beibre 1 luul reached the end of the first 
verse, there was a general movement among the 
savages. Tlit'.y sjtraug to their feet, and with 
loud guttural cries they came trooping towiu'ds 
me — men, women, ami children. Tliey sur- 
rounded me ; and as I went on singing, there 
was the deepcjst silence among them. Even the 
babes in arms busbed their prattle. They had 
never heard atiy thing like my singing before,’ 

‘ Ah, no ; I can quite believe that.’ , 


‘By the time I had reached the end of the 
second verse, they were all in tears.’ 

‘Your sweet tenog voice. Happy cannibals ! ’ 

* I was in the middle of the third vei'sc, when 
the old chief came up to me. He was sobbing. 
He seized me by the shoulders, and rubbed his 
nose violently against mine, wliieh is llieir way 
of making friends, Tlieu hi.s txvo head-men 
came and rubbed noses with me. I was released, 
and carried in triumph to the chief’s hut. I 
sang to him all that night and all next day ; 
then he stiid that he had laid enough for a 
little while, and offered me his daughter in 
marmge.’ 

‘ 0 Captain Dyson ! But you did not marry 
her V 

‘Could yon- believe in the possibility of an 
English gentleman marrying the daugliter of an 
African king?’ 

Suddenly Cluuie started to her feet, ‘ I declare 
if tliere isn’t that odious Mr Drummond coming 
this way ! ’ she ■ exclaimed in a tone of vexa- 
tion, ‘It looks us if he had follmved us on 
purpose,’ 

To return to Miss Deeno. Mr Dempsey had not 
been gone more than a couple of minutes, when 
she was startled by seeing a stranger coining 
towards her through the trees. As he drew 
nearer, she saw that he Avas a burlj’-, middle-aged 
man with homely features, that were set in a 
iangled maze of grizzled heard and moustache. 
He Avas dre-ssed in a suit of gray tAveed that 
had evidently seen better days ; he Avore a soft 
slonched liat ; his thick-soled shoes Avere AAdiite 
Avith the dust of country roads ; and he carried 
a stout Avalking-stick in his hand. He came up 
to Elma, lifted his hat for a mr)ment, and said : 
‘Pardon me, -but am I right in assuming that 
there i.s a picnic here to-daj’-, and that my iriends 
Mr Drummond and Mr Frobisher form" part of 
the company?’ 

His voice Avas a very pleasant one, and so w-as 
his .smile, as Elrna had an opportunity of proving 
a little later on. Despite tlie strangePs homely 
looks and someAvhnt shabby attire, something 
whispered to Miss Deene that she aa'OS in the 
presence of no ordinary man. 

‘ There has certainly been a picnic here to-day,’ 
she replied, ‘at Avhich both Mr Frobisher and 
Mr Drummond AA-^ere present. They will neither 
of them be very long before they are back. 
Perhax>s if you wish to see them, you Avill not 
mind Avaiting.’ She spoke Avith a somewhat 
heightened colour, and the stranger’.^ dark eyes 
rested on her face Avith a look of uudi.sguised 
admiration. 

‘ Thank you very much,’ he said. ‘ If you Avill 
alloAv me, I Avill aAvait their return. I am staying 
to-night at an inn in the village ; and it was my 
intention to Avalk over to Waylambs — as I think 
Mr Frobisher’s liouse is called — in tlie course of 
to-morrow. Hearing, however, that iny friends 
AVure so near me to-day, I could not resist the 
opportunity of coming in search of them.’ 

‘ I have no doubt that they Avill he pleased to 
sec you,’ ansAvered Elma, not knowing Avhat else 
to say. 

‘By-the-hy, I ought to apologise for not in- 
troducing myself before. My name is Bence 
Leylund.’ 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
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‘ ifr Lcylimtl ! ’ ejar.ulated .Elnm with a start 
of snrpiisf!.' ‘I liuvo lieard both Mr Erobiahur 
and Mv Druunnond apeak of yon many timta.’ 

‘Ah! Then they iiave not fori^otten me. 1 
am gliul of that.’ ^ 

‘Did you think, hfr Leyland, that either of 
! them miM hkely to forget you'D 

‘ Well, no — they are, hardly the. sort of men to 
do that,’ he answeind with a little laugh, ‘But 
may I ask to whom I have the pleasure of 
speaking 1 ’ 

‘My name is Elma Deene. Mr Eruhisher and 
I are 'cousins.’ 

Mr Tjeyland bowed. 

At this moment a light cart Avith two servants 
from Waylanrls drove, np. Tliey hud come to 
fetch away the huropens and other et-ceteras 
pertaining to the picnic. 

‘Wouhi yon not like some refreshment, Mr 
Leyland 1 ’ a.skcd Elma. 

‘ Thank you. I sho old like a bottle of lemonade, 
if it is not too jiuich trouble,’ answered the 
painter. 

Jfe sat down on a fulloix tree, and fanmul him- 
self Avith his liat Avhile one of the servimbt oixmud 
the hunt >nade. 

‘With Avhat lovtdy bits of gi'uuinn Euglhdi 
scenery thi.s neighbourhood uhounds,’ said Leyinn<l 
a few niomcuts later. ‘They are at once a joy 
and a despair to a man like myself. We painters 
go on (luuhing canvas after canvas from youth 
till age ; and the older Ave grow, the more we i'eel 
how futile are our efforts, and how few of her 
seex’ota Nature has deigned to reveal to ns,’ 

‘There was one landscape in the Academy this 
yean’ ansAverod Elma, fixing her eyes gravely 
on hinx, ‘that to my mind burned instinct Avitli 
some of Nature’s sweet(?st secrets. TJic breeze 
that stirred the tops of the hxrches on the liilt 
seemed to fan my cheek as I looked. Those oluud- 
shodoAYS that chased each other across the corn- 
fields in the valley Avero the very sliadoAv.s tliat 
I haA'p Avafcched a huxidred tiiiie,s a.s a child. 
Those* scarlet poppies in the foreground Avere the 
same tliat I gxxtliered long yc;iir.s ago. Ami ytd:, 
Mr Leyland, yoxx knoAV none of Nature’s secrets ! ’ 

^ Benco Leyland rose ahruptly, ‘ Let xw Avalk a 
little Avay, Miss Decne,’ ho said, ‘ and find hoxuc- 
; thing else to talk xxhout.’ 

i Elma picked up her sunshado, and the two 
! strolled slowly UAvay side by side dowxx one of 


tixe pleasant woodland AX'aya. 

‘Can, you gues.s, Miss Beene,’ ixskcd Leyland 
presently, ‘Avhy I am more glad to-day than I 
have been for a long time ? ’ 

Elma shook her head. ‘It is ixxxpossible for 
mo to guess, Mr Leyland.’ 

* I am glad because 1 ani the bearer of good 
ncAA^s for my dear irieixd, Dick Bruminraid.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

Not a word more could she say. Her heart 
fluttered ; her colour rose ; the painter regarded 
her AVith cixrioixB eyes, , 

. ‘ Bear old Dick ! ’ he Avent on preamxtly, almost 
as if speakixig to himself. ‘ IIoav ploasccl I shall 
be to see him again ! — ^Ancl Erobisher too. Noble- 
hearted fellows both. What smokes wo have 
had together ; what talks avo have had together j 
how we Ixaye argued and disputed, and in tho 
end agreed to differ I “ Oh ! golden hours that 
never can return.” No. Jamais, jamais.’ lie 



.spoke the last wot'iki aliuoid in a whi.spci'. The 
two AA'alkcd on in Hilcuco. 

Like a certain nobio poc.l, Bcncc ficyland uAVokc 
one morning and found himself fiiuuiu;-s. lb; had 
been a struggling^ man for Lwculy ytum, tiTiny, 
liis liardest to win fame find I'm'tuiu', Imt imi, 
.snccocdxug in bin pmnnit o!’ ('itlu'V. Nh>w and 
then ho sold a pii'lmv; but in nrdfi' to innko 
ends meet. In; avhs coinpidlcd to p.'uvn more tluiu 
ho could sell. Now and then, a noie of pv.ii e 
would be sounded by stime critic nmro. disco, rnin;' 
than tlic re.'^t of hi.s tribe ; but sucii iioien wer.' 
too few and fur between (n mateii’diy aifeet 
forLunc.s of the artist. One day, houevi-r, u 
timmpet-notc rang thinugh England. ^ A certain 
laiuhcape painted by Leyland, into wliich he Imd 
tbroAvn hia Avholo heart ami .soul, canie, liy a 
happy concatenai-inn of eireunistanri's, umh iythe 
eye of Afv Buskin the AVidld-j’euouned, critic. 
Then nuig forth the clarinu nott*. ‘ 'rho.-ic tower- 
ing heigiihs of gray iightniu.g riven rock, boue.a 
of a Avoi'ltl of eid,’ Avrote the gx'eat eriiir. ; ‘th.'il. 
curving .weep of black, .mchinrimly, wind smlltcu 
heatii, the homo of Solitude for ten llunisaud 
yeans; that far-away fringe of low-lyitig horizon, 
where tlm niuovlund nweeps down to list* Hea, 
lurid Avilh strange li;\h(s, jU'egunnt with the 
.tmmace of cuming rtonn ; llnwu l'»HttleuHmted„ 
miu-AViished masts's of cloud, hurrying up the 
sky as if bound fur some gviwt wiecting-place of 
tho w'iud.s: all tlm.se, J aay, cmiM only liuAm been 
depicted for xtH with so .mmdi^ revtu-tAXsce amt 
fidelity, Avith such power xxnd vividxxe.’^s of rou- 
ceptiou, by the luiml of undoubted gcntiia. dim 
man Aviio Avronght out tluH ]ii{!tiirtj Avill one day 
stand in, thtx foreumst rank of .i'highiiuBs grout 
hiiidseape painters.’ 

When .Betiee. Ik'.ylaml r<>ad t.li(*.sn Avord.s, he 
cried, mid he had nut cried since he was a biiy 
at hi.s niother’is knee, Eroju that day, fame and 
fortune we, re at his feet, couimi-'shms 

■ponreid irx upon him than ho could e.vociito ; fm* 
.lie wa.s a slow, pahisbiking, abim;'t picsiding 
Avmkci*, and Avunld not be liurried hy niiy iimn. 
Although his pictures now emuxuaudo.d' mmx; 
pound.s tli.'iu they liad liemi deemed noctU shiL 
iiug.s a little lime previon.sly, this chungii in hi.s 
civciimslanei's in nnwisu altered LeylmidL uiofle 
of life, lie \vu.s u baehrdor, ami ho still Aveut ou 
living in the same rooms in Avhie.h he. hml nmv 
lived for so many yeans that tlmy had coino to 
be the only home he. know. He. ntilt freiiuontyd 
the same Bohemiaix cluli ; lui was .still as indif- 
ferent to the miui.sti'ations of liis tailor ns of ym-e. 
Bojxxe of his old cJ'oni(*,s asked each othm* wliy 
he did nut migrate In Ht .loimL Wood, or tu tlm 
still more Ihsliionable, art district of ivoxinington, 
as they AVuuid liaAm done, had his good fie-tnuo 
been llmir.s ; and there, Avei’o uvim <iue ur two avIio 


whlsnered that Leylnud Avas grmving uiLcrly in 
his old age, and that ho thought lurn'o of n, .'ddhing 



now than lux used to do Avheix he. aaus not alvay.-i 
sure Avliere- his next day’s dinner avus to coine 
from. 

Maixy a struggling dauber, to Avlmm a ;.;iving- 
hand had been hehl out just a.-! the, waters df 
oblivion seemed about to sAve.ep over hi.s brad, 
coixid ha\'0 told a tale, that would have con- 
foimded .siicli croakers, although tins chief reason 
Avliich mduced" Bence Ijcyhmd to look so i-are- 
fully after the ‘baAvbces’ was Iuioavu to a fesv- 
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only of ]iiK_ most iuLinuito^ Mends. His only 
sister liad died, leavinj' beliind her four orphan 
ehildron to wlioin he was the nearest living 
relative. Tlinso ehildron had soon become as dear 
to him as if they were his own, aiid it was for 
the sake of tlieui and their future career in lifo 
that Jjo.yhnid hoarded his money in a way that 
he would never have thought of doing for liimself 
aloiu':. 

After Frohish(‘r hud left him, hfr Pchworth 
wandered on, busy with his own thoughts ; and 
of a very complex natare they were. Looking 
up at the point where two footpaths intersected 
each other, he saw coming towards him his 
daughter, Mrs Pehworth, Drummond, and Captain 
Dyson, As soon as Cl^^nie perceived her father, 
site hurried forward to meet him. Taking him 
by the arm, atid keeping him well out of evarshot 
of the others, she said ; ‘ I Ve a surxDrise in store 
for you, papa.’ 

‘Youth, my dear, abounds with surjirises; hut 
at my time of life ’ 

‘Now, don’t begin to moralise, papa. Captain 
Dyson has proposed to mo.’ 

‘ My darling Clunie ! my sweet daughter ! 
Come to my heart.’ 

* Bother 1 ’ 

‘ This is indeed a rapturous moment— a moment 
that compensates for ’ 

‘ Papa, you are getting old and tiresome.’ 

‘ Fie, fie, my Clunie ! ’ 

‘ Listen. Captain Dyson lias proxiosed ; hut he 
wishes to liave a I'unaway marriage, wdthout your 
launvledgo or sanction.’ 

‘ A runaway marriage ! Hum. Why run- 
away 

*(')]i, some silly notion ho has got into his 
head fihout its being so romantic, and all that. 
And then he is afraid, or iirotcnds to be afraid, 
tliat yoti will not give your consent.’ 

klr Pehworth laug'tied softly, and pidted the 
hand that rested on his arm. ‘Let him clicj'ish 
the delusion, my dear Clunio. The more difii- 
oult he finds it to win you, the greater the value 
he will set xipon you afterwards.’ 

‘We must give him no time to change his 
mind.’ 

‘Hot a day — not an hour. Let the match he 
a runaway match, by all means. He wants his 
little romance ; let ' him have it — and pay for 
it'.’ 

‘I would much rather have had half-a-dozen 
hridosmaids, and have been married by a 
Dean.’ 

‘ Tut, tut ! Don’t be Ibolisb. Who can have 
all they wish for in this world? In any case, 
you may depend upon my secrecy in the mailer. 
You will leave a little note for me on my dressing- 
table — a slightly iucohei-ent niotc — praying I’or my 
forgiveness, et-cetera. I shall be thunderstruck, 
grieved, imlignunt — a distracted father, in fact. 
I shall ti'ur ' my hair — metaxdiorically — and call 
Captain Dyson the destroyer of my child. But 
by the time the honeymoon is over, I shall be 
jirepurcd to foigive you both and to receive you 
with open arms.’ 

‘Yea, papa.’ 

‘Before you go, you may as well look ixp for 
me tliat x^tvasage in king Lear about an ungrateful 
daughter and a serpent’s tooth. The quotation 


will sound effective in the first strong burst of 
my grief and indignation.’ 

‘ Yes, papa. But will it be safe to marry 
without settlements ? ’ 

‘First catch your husband. After that, my 
Clume, it will be very strange if yon and I cannot 
manipulate a simpleton like Caxitain Dyson in 
a way^ that will be emiuently advantageous to 
both of us. Only, put a curb on your temper for 
a little while. You must on no account allow 
him to think you anything loiver than a sublunary 
angel till all pecuniary matters are satisfactorily 
arranged. Humour his every whim; allow him 
still to believe himself the most fascinating of 
tiger-slayers ; keep on listening to his stories 
with the same breathless interest that you listen : 
to them now.’ 

‘0 papa, to Avhat a faie you are dooming 
me I Those horrid stories, how I hate them ! ’ 

‘After a time, you can have your revenge by 
refusing to listen to another as long as you live. 
'You will take Boucher witli you, of course. She 
is proxniety itself^ and will look after your 
comforts.’ 

‘Yes, papa.* 

‘Have as many witnesses to the ceremony as 
possible — ^pew-openers, sextons, anybody, no^ for- 
getting Boucher the invaluable.’ 

‘ Yes, ixai^a.’ 

‘My blessing will go with, you, Clunie. It is 
indeed a comlbrt to a parent’s heart to see the 
e.\cel]cnt lessons he so carefully inculcated in 
the days of youth — the moral x'>i’biciplcs he 
so sedulously instilhal — blossom forth into such, 
golden fruit. Would that all parents were equally 
blessed ! ’ 

‘Of course, all the arraugenumts have still to 
ho made ; but I shall he in a position to tell you 
more to-morrow,’ 


M.B SEEBOHM IN SIBERIA. 

Untiii within the last low years, the immense 
territory belonging to the Russian Empire lying 
east of the Ural hlonntains, and known as Siberia, 
and of which we gave some account last year in 
this Journal (No. 953), has been for the greater 
Xjart unexxolored, and a source of considerable 
speculation among geographers. Various travel- 
lers during the last three centuries have partially 
penetrated the conntry ; but those journeys in 
most cases have been sin-gularly barren of results. 
In the -work now before us {Siberia, in Asia. 
London : John Mm-ray), the author, Mr Seeholun, 
after giving a brief description of the ill-fated 
expedition into Siberia made by Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby three hundred yearn ago during the reign 
of Ivan the Terrible, and also touching upon the 
recent discoveries and efforts of Professor Norden- 
skiold to re-establish a tindo with Siberia md the 
Kara Sea, exxdains liowq after meeting Captain 
Wiggins of Stinderlaml, who had previously had 
much experience in arctic travelling, he resolved 
to make a scientific expedition to the nortli. of 
Siberia on his own account. It may be \vell here 
to state tha-t the author hud previously, in '1.875, 
visited the delta of the Petchora, in north-east 
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Uussiu. awoinpimiod by ]\J'r Harvie Brown; the 
repuUfl of which expedition were afterwarda pub- 
lished in ati interesting companion, volume to the 
present, cntitlc<l Sihe.via in Europe. 

]\[r Seeholuu loft London on tho lat of !^^arch 
1877, and passing through St Poteraburg, reaehe.d 
Bislmi -Novgorod on the 10th inat. llcre, after 
laying in stores, the travellers eoivuueuced the 
long Bleclge-journey that was to convey them 
more than half-way to llndr nltimate destination. 
Slaving visited various large Siherian towns on 
the route, they reached yenesnislt, on the Yenesai, 
on the 5th of April, at which place Mr Scebolnu 
engaged a servant for the purjtose of skinning and 
preserving his ornithological collections, and also 
purchased a schooner, which he arrang(!d bIkuiM 
follow him up the river. Travelling north through 
tho valley of the Yeutisai, and visiting the decayetl 
town of Toor-o-kausk, the autljor and bis com- 
panions reacluid the Koo-ray-i-ka, an otl’shoot of 
the larger rivei', and the wiutcr-(p\arters of 
Captain Wiggins’ stoauiKhip pio '/Via/acs, on the, 
23(1 of April, didighled again to liear JOnglisli , 
voices, niKl having sledged tlirei*. tlioiisiuid two i 
hundred and forly JingJish miles from Nislmi- i 
Novgorod. I 

While waiting for tln^ hrcitkiug-np of the ice, | 
and the tapproach of siiminer, Mr Keidiolnn took | 
the opportunity of studying tlm natives of these 
littlfi-knowm. regions. The priucmul tribe he 
found to bo' the, Ostyaks of tho Yenesai, who 
are evidently very poor. Tlujy apiwur to have 
migrated sohUi wards into the forest, region, and 
now obtain their living on the banks of the 
mighty river, fishing in aumimir ami hunting 
i)i winter. The antlior considt'us them to ho a 
rneo of Samoyedes, but found it dillituiU. to 
obtain accurate information, as the', vavions 
tribes inluibiting the Yeiie.sai districts an*, now 
much mixed w'ith the RuHsians, The Cstyah 
dre.s3 consists of a short jacket of (inianualted 
reindeer skin, long deerskin boots coming iij) 
to the thighs, and a ‘ gore ’-shaped lii'ad-fire.'^.'^, 
tied under the ehin, and edged with foxes’ tails, 
oiu*. going over the hruw ainr the other round the 
noelc. 

On the first of June, the i(!a on the Yenesai 
began to break up, and in a fortnight bad ontindy 
idisappeared. The author dt^seribes this sudden 
change from midwinter to mid.summer as ‘ a revo- 
lution of nature, on a scale so inmo.4iug, that the. 
most prosaic of ob.sei*vcn's cannot wutuess' it without 
feeling its sublimity.’ The improvemeut in the 
weather enabled hir fteebohm to pi-osemite. to a 
much greater extent bis favourit(i oruitludngieal 
rcseai’cnes, which had hith<jrto been without any 
important results. A "(moral arrival of migratory 
birds set in, including many .speci(!.s w(iU knowii 
in tlii.s country and throughout Enropin TIkj 
first great rush of migration Keerns to take plaeo 
as soon as the. ice and .snow molt. Indcaal, many 
bted.s are in trx) great a hurry to reach their 
breeding-grounds, overshoot tlu^ mark, and finding 
no food, are obligcnl to turn back. Among the 
speciTnens proenresd at this time were two I'are 
STCeji^s, , of thrush, namely, the Xfusky Ousel 
(Me-i-uh fmcAia) and the Dark Ousel (Mmda 
ohscura), both of which breed in Siberia, but 
whoso eggs have hitherto been unlcuownj also 


the Ruby- til routed Warbler (/'’rWaras 
which likciwhe breeds in the. far tiorlh, lUid IJin 
song of which is de.S(’,rilied as little iiilerior to Ibat 
of the niglitlngale. 

Rliortly after (.lie break in tin* wv;il1ier,_ llie 
Hcbooner jiri’viously purebased :it Veiie-;U'.k arrived, 
and (h))tixiu Wiggins’ viwc-l taking her in low, 
the wdiobi party proeeeded down tiie t'i\er. ll}’- 
a mn.st unfovtnuale ae.e.idtmt, however, !’ne i.tenmev 
van hojieh'ssly ugvvuuid, and the reuisinde!* of the 
voyage, had to be, made in the smaller ve .m*!. _ 'i'hi.s 
tuahdeut eoiupletely frustrated (tipluln l\'iggiu.-t' 
plans, and proveiitod Mr Heebolini iv.iehiug 
the Tundra in tinu*. for what he ho]U‘d_ Wfnild 
bo tho bo.st part of lu.s work. And lids di'kay 
i.s also no doubt the rt‘ii.s(tu of hi.s not diseovering 
the ogg.s of .such birds as the curlew'-.sitndpiper, 
knot, and .sanderling, tbo m-.-iting baunt.s of 
wdiic-h birds are us yi*t nnknowMi to miturali.d^. 

On tin*. Util of <lidy, having abandoned tin*, ill- 
fati'd TIxmrsti (hpi'aiu Wiggins, wil.li his t>wn en'w 
and the antlmr on board, sailed north in the Ihin, 
and afit'V passing, severid native vinngtvj, nrriveil 
at Dooditdva on tlie llth. From this poinl, we 
are. told, e.ommenei's 0,he. triu* Hiberiftn 'rnmim, 
briiliant wilh ilower.-j, .swfirniing with luostpiitoes, 
and full of bil'di.!. In .sheltevi'd pliiee.s, dwuvf Wtl- 
low.s iind weejiiug birch were growing, and -wi' 
were only somt; lil'ty veivis from tin* forests - here 
and there a few .si uuled larches. Winding through, 
the ’rundra was tins track of what hud once bei’n 
tilt* bed of u river, nothing now but a rmall tkep 
valley forming a c.lmiu of isulatcd lakes and poolH.* 
.In this region Mr Kes'bobm mbietl bv bis roUcetwm 
many species of birds wbivb hitherto have been 
but "little known to miiuralt.'its ; and liaving 
thov(mghly exlmustisd the ovuithfilogy of the dis- 
trict, he sailed north for (filebceka, 'which is 
situated on an i.sland ; and from which point hn 
again visited the fi’uudrn. 

‘'rim history of anlma! and vegiduble life ou the 
Tundra,’ .say.s our antlmr, ‘is a, V(*ry curious one. 
For eight months out of llm twelve, rvt*i'y trace 
of vegetable lift: is (mmple.f'ly bidden under a 
blanket .six feet ibiek of siunv, which ejfectually 
Covers every plant and bush-- Irei's there are mum 
to bide, iiuring si.x nmulh.s of ibis time at. least, 
animal life i.s only traceable by ibe footprints 
of a reindeer or a fox on ilm snow, or by ibn 
occasional appearanee of a raven or smavy’ t>wl, 
wandering almve the. limits of fure.st growth,\vbei’o 
it has retired for the winter, .For two jjmntb.s 
in. inidwinter the sun never rises alnjve tb(,!i 
borizou, .'iml the while .■•now vefiecls only the 
fitful light of tlm tiioon, the stars, or the nnrova 
horealia. K.-u'ly in February tlu' sun ju.st peepn 
upon tin* seeue. for a few minute.) at'tioou, iutd 
then retires. Day by day be ]iro!oug.s bis vi.'dt 
more and more, until February, Mareb, April, 
and May have }nisse.d, iuul couiinnous night has 
htwomo continuous day, Karly in .Imie, 'i!u* i uu 
only just loa(;he.s the horizon at midnight, but 
does not act any more for some time. Al inid- 
day ilm sun’,s rny.s are hot enongh lo bli, -ter* the, 
skin ; but they glance harm'bwiy [‘nun (he miow, 
and feu* a ftnv days you have Ilm anomaly of 
unbroken day in midwinter. 

‘Then conmH th(j soutli wind, and ol’ti'u I'ain, 
and tlm great event of tlu* year taln-s jdace -the. 
ice on tlie great rivno's breaks tip, und lliebl.mki-t 
of snow luulte away. The black eutlb alwirb.s 
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tlie ]icat of tlie nover-sotting .sxm ; qiiietly 'but 
swift'l}', vogctiiblo life awakes from its long sleep, 
auil for llivee mouths a hot summer produces 
a lirilliaut Alpine Ilora, like an Englisk flower- 
gardi'ii run wild, and a profusion of Alpine fruit, 
diversiruHl only ]jy storms from the north, wbicli 
sometimes for a flay or two bring cold and rain 
down from tlui arctic ice. 

‘ But wonderful ns is tlie l.raiiafornuiti(jn in tbo 
aspect of the vcgetalde world in these regions, 
tlie change in animal life is far more sudden and 
jiiore strilfing. The In'caking-up of the ice on 
the gi-eat rivers is, of course, tlie sensational event 
of the season. It is probably the grandest exhi- 
bition of stupendous power to be seen in the world. 
Btorms at sea and hurricanes on land are grand 
enough in their way ; hut tlie power displayed 
seems to be an angry power, which has to work 
itself into a passion to display its greatness. Tlie 
silent upheaval of a gigantic river four miles wide, 
and the smash up of the si.x-feet-thick ice upon ' 
it at the mte of twenty square miles an lioui-, : 
is to my mind a more majestic display of power ; 
but for all that, the arrival of migratory birds, 
so suddenly and in sucli countless numbers, 
appeals more forcibly to the imaginution, perhap)s 
because it is more inysteriou.s.’ 

Shortly after his arrival at Golchecdca, Mr See- 
hohm found it necessary to abandon his previous 
intention of crossing the Kara Sea, and engaged a 
passage on hoard a steamer that was about to 
sail down the river as far as yeuesaisk, intending 
to finish the journey homo overland. After steam- 
ing for twenty-two days down the Yenesai, 
Yfinesaisk was reached on the 14th of August, 
whence the author shortly afterwards proceeded to 
Krasnoyarsk, and thence to '!i.’omsk. I’inding a 
steamer at liomsk about to leave for '’J^yumain, i 
lie arrived at the latter town after .a nine days’ 
voyage, and there striking his previnu.s route, and 
again visiting Moscow and St Peterslmrg, he 
arrived in Lfuidfiu on the 20th of Oeloher, having 
covered altogether a distance fif lifteeu thousand 
one hundred and fifty-four miles, Ilis chief, 
regret was his inability to visit Irkutsk, which, 
although situated in the heart of Siberia, is | 
considered to be the imist European town of all 
the llussias, and where is found freer thought 
and higher civilisation generally than in any other 
portion of that vast country. 

The reader obtains a very clear idea of the dis- 
honesties practised by certain Russian merchants 
who have obtained a monopoly of almost the 
entire trade in Siberia. Such a thing as commer- ' 
cial integrity seems quite, unknown on the Yenesai ' 
and otlu'.v outlying districts ; and intercourse with 
tlie Russian, s is rapidly reducing the people to the 
lowest stages of poverty and dogindatiou. The 
corruption existing among oilicials i.s also described 
as being past liLdief. 

A,lfchnngh Mr Seebohm did nob succeed in one 
of the, princi])al oljjccts of his expedition, namely, 
the discovory of the breeding haunts of the curlew- 
sandpiper, Icnot, and other l)ird.s, he was neverthe- 
less enaliled to study the nesting habits, and also 
found tin; eggs of niiiny other little-known species. 
Among these may be mentioned the little hunting, 
Asiatic golden plover, am'l dusky ousel, the eggs 
of all of which had })roviously been uukiuhvii 
to naiuralisls. The autlinv also solved a hitherto 
unc.crtain questhm, namely, that the carrion and 


hooded croAvs interbreed freely, and also that the 
hybrids are fertile. He collected a largo nuinher 
oi speciiuous in Ml stages of plumage, shoiving 
the . relationship in dilFercnt proportions to both 
parents. 

The general results of this journey may be 
considered highly satisfactory ; and Mr Seebohm 
i.s to be congratukted on having given his readers 
such an entertaining account of his experiences 
in a comparatively unknoAvn country. 

WHIMSICAL NOTICES AND 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

Every one has heard the story of the Paisley 
thread-spinner who, having received a scratcli 
upon Ms nose, made use of one of hi.s bobbin 
labeds in lieu of skin-plaster, and Avent about 
his business quite unconscious of tlie fact that 
he Avas claiming the po.ssession of a mucli longer 
proboscis tluin ever Jumbo can hope to oavu. 
The improvised skin-plaster made the startling 
announcement — ‘Warranted three hundred yards.' 
Although this tale may be a fiction, genuine 
public notices of a like humorous or ridiculous 
nature are by no means rare. Adam Clarke 
relates that he saAV exhibited outside an inn 
in Sweden this tantalising notice to the weary 
traveller: ‘You Avill find excellent bread, meat, 
and Avine Avithin, provided you bring them 
youiAsclf,’ 

Turning over a file of the (Jakdimimi Marcury 
for IVSI), Ave came upon the folloAving curious 
in.scription, Avhich it Aras stated Avas to be seen 
over a cobbler’s stall at Barnet: ‘John Nust, 
Operator in Ordinary and Extraordinary, Mender 
of Soles, Uniter of the Disunited, Restorer of 
Union and Harmony though of OA^er so long 
and Avide a separation, N.B. — Clives advice 
gratis in the must desperate cases, and noAfer 
pockets liis foe till lie has performed a Cure.’ 
Tliis figurative cobbler AA-as perhaps educated at 
the Yorkshire Aullage school Avhieh in 1774 
exhibited on a sign the folloAAdng specimen of 
the learning to he had within ; ‘ Wrighten and 
Readden and Trew Spellen and allso Marchantts 
Ackonnts Avith double Entery. Post Skript Girlls 
and Bouys Boarded and good Yozitch lor 
Chillderen.’ If the ‘Yozitch’ the children re- 
ceived at this Dotliehoys Hall Avas on a IcA'el 
with the spelling, we pity them. 

Dean Alford' relates that the following per- 
•spicuous notice to engine-drivers Avas exhibited 
— for a short time only, let ns liope — at one of 
onr raihvay stations: ‘Hereafter, Avhon train.s 
moving in an opposite direction arc approachiim 
each other on separate lines, conductors ami 
engineers will be required to bring their respectixm 
trains to a dead halt before the point of meeting, 
and be very careful not to proceed till each train 
lias passed the other.’ Equally lucid Aims the 
pliicard announcing a pleasure-trip to WarlcAvoidh 
one day during the summer of 1881, in which 
Avas the I’olloAving passage, Avlnch implies that the 
creAV adopted the light and airy costume of our 
primitive ancestors : ‘ Tlie Gknner is one of tlio 
thiest and fastest boats on the Tyne; her accoinmo- 
dutiou is in eA'ery respect good and comfortable. 
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liei’ crow skilful, hteciAy, and obligini^, hlnff ncidy 
famtni and dccomlal lb)* plcasixte-trips.’ 

^Vo. c;ia eusily imagines that a notice like the 
next 0130 wc give way quite as likely to have the 
effect desired, as one oonclied in tlm iisnal Rtoiai 
tone, and cKiuclnding with the inevitabhi threat 
of pvosoention. It w said, to Inive heeu posted 
n]> at North Shields: ‘Wlnsreas sevowil idle, and 
(liaordei'ly persons have lately nnule si practice 

of riding on, an nas htdonging to Mr the head 

of the Itopwy stairs; now, lest any accldeut 
should happen, he takes this luoi'hod of informing 
iho puhlio that he ha.s determined to shoot tin: 
said ass, and cautions ixny person thsit may he. 
riding on it at the same time to take care of him- 
sell^ lest by some unfortunate mistake he shoxild 
shoot the wrong one/ 

Every one ktsows how miiekly a ‘ ro-st-and-he- 
thairkfuP seat hncomes disfigured hy initials^ 
Rather a good attempt to put a stop to the 
ohicctionahle praetico was made hy the' late Mr 
Btming, so Avell known as the Oliairmau of the 
North British Railway (J()Uipany. Ilia gi,’ouitda, 
extending from Dunblane to .Bridge of Allan, 
wero open to the ynihlie on sevei'a,! days of the 
■week ; and on some id' the seals placed for the 
honefit of the visitor, a ihere wa.s fnstimed a e:t,st- 1 
iron plate wdth tliis li.‘geud tluu-e.ou : A'l rcr ri/f 
a friend. Could any one disobey such a timchiug 
appeal—at once a pun and an aplioi’i,sin ? ^ | 

'Whiting names on wijulow“j-)fuio..4 is still moi'C | 
objoctionahle ; but we are inclined to excuse tbe 
* writor when ho scrihbles such lines as tho follow- 
ing, which an olghtconth-century magazino as.snr<'.s 
ns were scratched on the wimlow of an inn at 
Abingdon s 

Wkonoo comes it that in Clara’s face 
Thy lily only has a iilaao? 

Is it heoauBo tho ah.sCTit. I’osM 

Has gone: to ackiru hoi- Uushaiul’s noao ? 

Of the vari mm forma of scrihhling jumiiii Avhieh 
attack tho hmldiiig and sometimes also (ho full- 
blowm poet, rc.siiltihg in the,S(‘ ongravin;,f.s 013. woml 
and glass we have felerred to, pci-hiips the t 3 m;.'t 
•curious typo of the disease is developed wh('n tluv 
poet adoru.s the hack of a bauk-uoto with ver.se. , 
Wovds-worth, Swift, BiU'iis, and jsiany others, have 1 
seribhlod versos on stmsi'S, window-panc.s, and j 
other odd places ; hut the last-mentioned ]' 3 ni‘l, 
is, wc hclieve, the oisly one, of the. throe wlio ever 
indulged in the luxury of sendiug furtli a poem 
-on the hack of a hanlRnote. But the following 
effasion, we fear, was not the work of any poet 
Icnoxvn to fame. The lines appeared, 'if xve 
remember right, on the. back of a Union Bank 
of Bcotlancl not;.', w'hich paa.sed through xiur 
hands many yc'ars ago ; and note an«l poein 
have no doubt long eince. been iuehided iii the, 
banker’s Index 'K.xpiu'giitorius, and (mmmittod to 
the flame.?. The line.? were. entltleiLOdo on an 
Oxvcd Note,’ and were as follow- : 

I mai:ked tho ’entust teller iu tlie land ; 

A uato he llom-islied in his hand — 

A luito whoso jiiro <)flulf;enfl(j shed 
A halo roinid ahont his head. 

Ho throw T— I might it in my luimh 
And was th(3 happiost inovtal i3a tho laud. 

BttI: now, alas ! a claim has oomo, 

And I throughout tho world imist run 


J’ 


■Without my long-loved One Pound Note, 
A ^lor olannaut has appeared, 

With face imwushed and heard nuaheared. 


W]i(» sii.i.s : ‘Thiit iiold nin-a, t-.'iy y-im ci-iik’ 
tVqUi nnmy sighs, x\U.h miU 3 ,y ti-an;, 

It goes now 1.1) the nnu) of slii'ai-;'. 

* Ffinovi'll, {jin-woll, thoa goni of noti'.-i | 

(!ivt! ph'usiivn to (lu‘ in;in of e-islf ; 

And inny lie h-ai'ii luilbi't) too laic in nn-nd ; 

“Tho ((inilil.y of nioroy is not jd-niBicd, 
lint lilowcih like the roanii;; f;.')!-',’’ 

.A.'i Nhakspem-i' ,s;i,yii.’ 1 now enn-'lnile. 
ll'o Jill, in\' /piod-wiil, iUi-l ;’i',i,lilUi(!“, 

And to s!l noU'ii ! ei;y, ‘ All Itail I ' 

hh-om till! many 111UU13I. rhyme, s liiat iiai'o hcon 
AViitteu beiiealh ])i))-l,i';iii.s, wc. oin- wliich 

■sva.s to be .seen luidcr lhai of an old Iio.lK-i- ;i,t 
the Ro.s-ii (U(d drown in St, dolui’n Stieei,, {..'(erkon- 
well, a hnsnb'cd mid hfty year.-i ago : 

Tliis i.s that honest liosller of gn-at note, 

AA'lio never rohlu'd Ji ('oi-ii-hiu of a gi-ojit. 

<!oiihl horses .speak, they’d .s|ive;!ii hi.s f.tuV'* 

But idnec they ciui’t- John Knight his n.mie. 

Tliomaii Hood, (HuivleH Dieken-S uiid olhi'i'ji 
h.-ive cxorei'scd Lht-ij’ wil-i In IVjiming inurn'rous 
tith.'iii foi- jalaii or dummy lioolv-bin-kti, l,o lie pljicod 
.-so am to hiflc a door or bh-uih Hpjieo iu a libniry. 
kSiij-Ii the n-iidtU’ will rememln:r wjis (in* i-hm-jictiu- 
of tho Xmioiilion, in nixli-en vobuin-n, whii-h 
exe.iteil ihi: eul’io, ity of the ‘Bashful Man,’ wlio.sj, 
niiH)idveutu3'eH at a frietiirH house .Henry Mne- 
keuzin hfi.s HO gi'iiphiejilly deaeritied. Jjiuing hia 
hand on Urn fii-.st vohiiiie, and pttlliug it tbreibly, 
jvlatea the Bashful Man, ht» WiW horrified to fniil 
that iu.sLi'iid of bookH, *a hoard Mhi<*h by leather 
and gilding had bta-n madui to look like. Hixteini 
vidnines, eanm tumbling down, and tiiiluckily 
])itched upon a Wedgwood inkstam! on tin: tabh* 
under it/ He. eerbiiiily did not nnike Hm eiil.i,- 
niity lew InduM’ouH wTmn Im fil-bmipted (,o jJop 
the (Uimuit of ink that triekh-d to the llooi* )iy 
un'ans of bin finubrhi handkei'cliief, 

ItooirH list of dummy books iiiebideil the, 
following: On tbo. .Allliiii.y of the Hcjitb Waleb 
and tlu! Sbei-p d'iek, Atla-'k of iuiaidi-y, 

John Kiio.v on Deatlib .Duoi', Hebivtl, oj, t'bjiia 
Bii-rs, OitiMoi-y Beiinu-ks on Swi-ariu:;', tloyk- ou 
Ihe (kmie ijaue, a 3 id .Berey Vei'e, in foity vol- 
umes. ^ 

Among o'hri's, Diekenn bad the foli-wiug 
dummy books in bi.s ihudy at 'J’jui.ibick lion:..'*; 
Jonalf's A.e.eouut of tin*. 'Whale, 'rim t hitipowdei- 
Magazine (four volnmi-,-), On the ti.>e of Meirnsy 
hy tho .Ancient BoetJ, 'rin* Books of Mo.-.-, mid 
Sons (two volume.), Binhu (of Ktlinlmr di) tm 
the Sublime iiml Beautiful, and Bjuly tbnliv.i on 
the ’Horse. 

A pu'bllo libntvy is not, the, plm-e, wber-' om: 
woidfl expect t,o 'snei't with alimn hook liii-'.s; 
hut a book liie.t the g.ize. of ihe l:do I'rofcHi-or d*- 
IMorgmn of Hamhridg--, ou hia fust visit to i.!u: 
reading-room of the. Mu-eum, wbieh mij-jit luise 
lioeu mistaken foi- a ‘dummy.’ He bi-gjiii hl.i 
iuspcictirni, ho sayH, at the. iadie./ i-u-l, viiece {iu-, 
Bibles aitjl theological wm-ks m*e. pliicj-d ; and Mu- 
vt.‘i*y first hook ho. looked at the bjtck of bad in 
(laming gold h-ttem tlic stiirl.iiug ami po-l'am- 
title, ‘ Blast The. Antiuomiun.s.’ '(’Im.-t ilid the 
hinder apustrojibhc the sect who.m hi.. Key luid 
been wj.*itk;n by Dr Bliwl., by otmiting llu: 
separating lino between the, lir.J. two wmd... 

\Ve ai.'C! usHured of the. gen ni none, of (.ju- IKlI-jw- 
ing c.urions uotioe, adilre.sHed, ifuiK; ivceoiB, jo 
the meiuhera of a FriemUy Socii-(.y, wlu'i-li Heed 
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not four ti ‘ run ’ upon ^ it, i£ the proccdui'e 
therein described he rigidly adhered to: ‘Iix 
i!u; (svent of your (h'litli, you are requested to bring 
your Ixiolv policy and certificate at once to the 

agtuit, ]\lr , -when your claims will have 

itujuediatc atteulion.’ 

ThoBi; who u'rite, public notices, however, some- 
timoB have the taldes turned upon them hy some 
waggish reader, who appends or flelctes a tew words 
or letters, whicli has the olie.ct of making the iuti- 
anation set forth a diif'j'ent meaning from the 
onti iutondod Ly the original notifier. We will con- 
clude with two such anecdotes, and in the last it will 
he seen that the biter was bit. Kecently, a shop- 
keeper of Stambridge had his feelings outraged 
hy an addition made by a passing mischief- 
inaker to a notice he had affixed to his shop-door. 
The aggrieved man thus tells his melancholy tale 
to the’ editor of the Essex Wecldy Nevos: ‘I had to 
attend at Krndiford last Thursday as prosecutor in 
a Fifth of November case ; therefore I wrote over 
my shop-door : “ Closed for a few hours ; ” and 
winm I retui'jxecl, I found some one had written : 
“Drunk iix bed; can’t get xxp.” As this may 
injure me in my business, I beg to state that I 
aiii and have been an abstainer lor moi’o than two 
years.’ 

A few day,s previous to the beginning of a 
session, this brief and serious-enough-looking 
notice was affixed to the notice-board at the 
entraxico of one of the class-rooms of Edin- 
burgh University : ‘ Professor will meet his 

classes on the 4th inst.’ On the opening day, 
a student, who had pixjbably attended the class 
during the previous session, and had imljibed 
i-ni.no "of the well-known humour of his witty 
jireecptoi’, erased the letter c of the Avord ‘classes.’ 
A group of youths remained in the vicinity of 
the' cntrance to observe how the Professor u-ould 
I'cceivc the intimation, Avhich noAv set forth 
that he would ‘meet his Lasses on the 4th inst.’ 
As the Profissor ap])i'oached, he ohsiu'ved the 
change that had been made, and quietly taking 
out his pencil, made some further modification 
and passed on, a quiet smile overspreading 
his fuitures. The notice norv finally stood"^: 
‘ Professor Avill meet his asses on the 4th 


is better known to naturalists as the Ichneumon 
— an airimal of the weasel tribe — and is ixsually 
so labelled in menageries and musemns. There 
are^ no less than twenty-one different species 
besides the mongoose (Ilcrpcstes griseus), or gray 
j ichneumon, wdiich forma the, subject of the dis- 
1 cussions going on at tlie present time ; and several 
1 of these are found in India. 

So widespread is the repulalion which the 
mongoose has acquired as a destroyer of serpents, 
that the mere mention of it invariably presents 
it to the imagination in that character; and 
dealers, in selling one to a hesitating customer 
Avho is seeking a new pet, are often asked : ‘IIow 
shall I get snakes to feed it on ? ’ The inevitable 
mystery whicli seems inseparable from a reptile 
seems to_ infect everything with which it is 
brought into contact, and the little ichneumon 
is enveloped in a cloud of fables relative to its 
‘antipathy’ to seipents, the purely disinterested 
motives which lead it to search them out, and 
its immunity from the efl’ects of the venom, when 
bitten by poisonous kinds, owing to its knoivledge 
of an antidote in a certain herb, leaf, or root, 
which it runs and eats directly its antagonist is 
slain. Suck theories were dispelled long ago 
hy scientists, though, they still hold ground in 
vulgar acceptation. The mongoose undoubtedly 
kills snakes ivlien it gets the cliance ; but it does 
so for the prosaic pnrpo.se of eating them, and 
not from any vengeful antipathy. It would be 
hard to believe that it could enter into the sclieme 
of creation to place any animal upon the eixi'tli 
I'm’ the express reason of its being Avantonly 
destroyed by any other, independently of any 
useful object. The mongoose devours serpents, 
a.? it devours birds, rate, c*gg.s, and many other 
things, aivd certainly betrays no preference for 
an ophidian diet when it has a choice of food. 
’When well fed, it will not kill them ; pet speci- 
mens often lower themselves in the estimation 
ol' their owners by refusing to exhibit their 
A’aunted pj'opemsity and skill in the pre,sence, or 
reiuiniseenoe, or even anticipation of their cus- 
tomaiy plate of meat. 

Borne years ago, when the ravages of the cane- 
rats became so serious in Jamaica as really to 
(ifibct the pro,spects of the colony, the Giant Toad 
(Bufo agua), a mon.ster batrachian, AAdiich attains 
the size of a cliieken in the swamps of Guiana 
and Central America, ivas introduced into the 
island, and did much good by devouring the 
young rodents. It proved ineffectual, however, 
to cope with the pest thoroughly ; and the gray 
ichneumon has now been acclimatised there, with, 
such benefit to tlie jdautations, tLat it is said 
that over a hundred tliou.sand pounds a year are 
saved by it in the (listriet.s where it has multi- 
plied. 

Arc we to infer from its sncco.ss in Jamaica 
that it will innve an equal blessing to the anti- 
podes, if permanently quartered on the rabbit- 
rithlen conntrie.s, as is propo.sed? Obviously 
their cry for help is not without cause, when 
Ave hear of a quarter of a million acres being 
abandoned by one cAAmer, after he had spent no 
le.ss than three thousand pounds in futile efforts 
at extermination ; of half a million rabbits being 
killed in a fcAV mouths on the property of another ; 
and of seven million skins being forthcoming in 
a single year, the furry trophies representing 


ErnEAiEKAL notoriety is not limited to the canine 
I'ace, and CA’ciy animal has it,s day. The promi- 
nence accorded to the Colorado beetle aauis eeli]ised 
by the claims of Jumbo, aa’Iio in his turn gave 
Avay to the auls, bees, and Avasps, re-introduced 
to public notice hy Sir John Lubbock. Noav the 
mongoose, or munguse, as it is sometimes s].)clled, 
by no means an obscure rejircsenlativii of creation 
jireviously, is Avell to the fore, and has bec<nne 
i.he theme of burning controversies in ccmnec- 
tiuu Avith its recent acclimatisation in Jamaica, 
and pro]iose<l c.stahlishment as an addition to the 
fauna of Australia atul Kcav Zealand. 

"When one speaks of tlui mongoo.se, the common 
Ijulian, specu’.s may u.sually ho understood a.s 
indicated hy the title. People Avho visit zoological 
gaJAlens and collections are often surprised to 
hud no niongoo.se there, the fact being that it 
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only a portion of tlie number of bunnies aetu- 
fillv (Irslroyod Jn Australia, will tlio inonyooKo 
eflec.t wlial/tlic, savaj^e and rupacioufi dingoes keein 
powi-vb'sH to HcroiupliBh, arul rid the counky of 
tier terrible death-amlere as well ? And supposiug 
it does idfoct sm-.b a clearairee, wluit will bo tlio 
uftf I'-rouwid orations ? 

The aerliniatisation of an animal in any eouniay, 
except in a domestic state, is always, to say the 
least of it, a perilous experiment Ntittire has aji- 
portioned to every regitju its duo share of animal 
and vegetable life, in the forms best udaptiid to 
neutralise excess ; and this balance has been dis- 
turbed in Hew Zealand by the introihiction of tin; 
rabbit. We have seen what the rabbit can do in 
a quarter of a century ; wm have seen in many 
instances what small birds — bailed with senti- 
mental delight by I'ar-oil’ exiles as winged tokens of 
home, or imported, as in the States, to quell .some 
insect plague— can bring doAvn ixpon tbeir patrons 
in foreign lands ; in sliort, it may bo said that 
nearly every acclimati.sed creature has pi'oved to 
bo nioi'o or loss a nuisance — a liar.sh .and unplea- 
sant truth. 

Let Its look for a momexxl; nt tbo prohabiUtles 
wliicb the mongoose olfeivs by its e.stabli;dnneni. 
in the, so colonie.s. Mo.st likely the elimab! of 
New Zealaxul wnidd not he favourablo to its 
incroafio— the common weasel is already suggested 
as a Hub.stituto for it tliero ; but tlmre, is no donbfc 
it would do well in. Australia. The rabbit, (mm’- 
mnnsly prolific, and very cousiilerably great(‘r 
in bulk than a rat, would bo mucli mores slowly 
reduced in numbers than tho latter animal ; for, 
bo it remembered, the immgooac kills for food, 
and not for killing’s sake ; and a carcass alnuxst, 
if not quite equal in size to its own body wouhl 
furnish its larder for some tiim;. Before the 
rabbits caix be exterminated, therofort^, or even 
appreciably diminislusd, the de.‘<trnyer must have 
enormously multiplied ; and when tlieir li'gi- 
timate prey is cxhausbal, wlmt are. the ca])- 
toi's ping to do? Starve, or eat each other? 
Certainly not, as long as ]jnuUiy~rarmH exi.'st, 
Egg,s con.stitute a faviturite foixl of'tlie mnng'oo.se 
at all tiuKi.s, whether snakes and ralibits aw! to 
bo had or not. In short, it is as mueli to be 
dreaded as a fox in tlu; henroost. .Knrfcbermori', 
though gentle and tame enough xvlien tlom(?riti- 
cated, in its wild state it is lierco. and glutbmous, 
fearless us a rat wbmi. at bay or pre3.s(!d by hunger, 
and would not hesitate to attack oven sheep w-'hen 
rendered de.sperate by famine. 

The ultimate issue of the experiment in Jaimueu 
remains to be .seen ; but there is less danger to be 
anticipated in a country which swarms with the* 
smaller forms of animal lii'e, us that i.shmd dof'.s, 
Ilorrifie-d protestations were raised the otlww day 
when .somebody named the jackal as a suitable 
. antidote to the rabbits in Au.stralia ; nev(!rtheles.s, 
it may be doubted whether such a creatui'e, or 
some cat, like the ])uma or ocelot, w'ould not 
prove a safer introduction in the end, doing greatm- 
execution by snialler numbers, and being more 
readily hunted oft’ when no longer requinsl. 

Better to bear tho.se ills we have — (‘.‘specially 
when we have incurred them by our own act 
and deed— than fly to others that we know not 
of ; but as it is proverbially an ill wind that blow,s 
nobody good, and every cloud has a silver lining, 
so the rabbit aftlicfcion already presents a )>rigbt 


side. Messrs IMdlall mid Hons, of l^iyfjmidit 0.x- 
tongue celebrity, ;U‘e i.eLting U]i fuetories in vai'iniu 
parts of Amdraliii, New Zoalaud, and Tastuauia, 
for the ]iiir]>osi' of txpoeiing eooki'd r.iM-ifs in 
tins; and if the. utili.sation of the baneliil ‘var- 
mint' in this nr any way can only I'e mad!> ;t 
recognised, industry and soiirei' of peofif, Ihe little 
mongoo.se may la* left, to do laitlle with eohras and 
othe.r pe.st.s, undi.sluvhe.d in hi.s li.appy Indian 
lumting-^groimds. 


3*1 h L 1 K I. A K lb 

Tin? year was iu its iirant;, fer .Tune 
Was treailinsj on tlu) heels of jMa\ 
The sun was dimliins to high noon, 
The hrcozc.s faint niiah^ .sjiortive i- 
Whim hy the wimlin'r Nidi Avo .stray 
With jiil.sn'iin feet, that we niis'lit 
Where, hieath Ihe hiinihh; ronf-tOM!' 
Oft .sung tlio hard of KHislaiul. 


stain! 
s shivie, 


We saw tilt! hassle lui-ilut neat, 

The hnimio his.sie herdiii'; yowes, 

And heard the s|iortiii,:; land'ldtis lileat 
Atnoiej; flin yeilon* lireoniy liimwei ; 
The |)len,',:liTiian whi.-.tlim!; ;tt the [iiHii;.|h, 
lie eitiijeil stniigllt V'i' tenly hand, 
Where ri,i.;!t lay red, nleiej; tlie iunve, 

Tilt! fertile hewo of Bllislaud. 


'iVii gazed mlown B!ilHwintnn''H plain, 

Across her plewiiiK Avtmds and hraes; 

A,nd HUod o'er again .smno Htriiin, 

Thronsli whtoh he obauted forth their i.riuse. 
Wf! walc.lmd the! shadeAWH come and i^i 
3 Vli('re h 5 .«h llte lulls in araudeur atand, 

And Jleeey clouds V'ere itriflina' shny 
Aerii.is the hluo o’er Hlllshuid. 


Wts listened as from hsify del! 

Tlie featlieved eiiorus rnii,'.r onl, el-sr, 
.And from the shy there A\'ar!din;i fell 
The trill of hirh npim nnr ear : 

.And .'as tve In'ard the jnIn!,;JiiM .slr.iin. 

We Avi.'-.lied that aenn* iiia";iel,'ui‘;i wand 
MI, '-'lit yet lie \va\ed, te hi-in"; ng.du 
The p.iet ;-oa! te Klli.diuid. 


We marked the daisy hived so dear, 

The tliistle .spriiuo'n;' ’mom.; the eeru, 
Tho oji’niii!' nwi-leid mi Ih.r hrier, 

The Hiigcrinji ijiimre.-a* hesiih Urn tieirii 
Wc Tuarked tlmm tdl with levin;; eye, 

Yet, plucked them imt with niilil** a iuui 
lint, left, them there, to Iduem ami die, 
Upon the holms of MilidiuoL 


Wliilo down its dale Ihe Nith eiaall ,*,'0. 

‘ Where (loinyns sineo lietd Uit;h e'smomu.l ■, 
While Helway’s tide stiall elih ami llov, 

And lap its shere-s of yellow .s;uid ; 

While, like a amirdian Kuntinel, 

lUjili {Irilfei still .shall proudiy sfaed ; 
Wliilo leA'e in hiviiic Iiearts e'ludl dw.dl, 

Wilt Unm he loved, dear Jfllishui.l ! 


3,Yinte(l and JhdillHhod hy W, .’v U. {hi.A.MiU'ier, 17 i'.-tter- 
aostor Jtow, l,oNDO.N',anil lli;di Street, Km.vmiuoit. 


mghts Reserved, 
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CONVICT LABOUR AND HARBOURS OR 
REFUGE. 

The distribution of convict labour in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland is just now attracting great 
attention. In October 1881, a -Committee was 
appointed to consider tliis question, and they 
liavc lately completed and published tlieir Report. 
The rapidly approaching completion of some of 
those large public woihs on which convicts have 
for many years been engaged, necessitated a speedy 
consideration of the subject of their future employ- 
ment. The Committee were chieily concerned 
to examine into and decide between the merit 
of no fewer than sixteen schemes, of which that 
of harbour-constructiou was at once decided upon 
as the most important and the most practicable ; 
and it only remained for them to consider what 
locality was the most suitable for the object in 
view. 

The practice of employing convicts in executing 
large public works has long been regarded as a 
necessary element in our penal system, and 
Dover has been chosen as the first convict 
depdfc in consequence of the authorities having 
determined to construct a pier and breakwater, 
to form, with the existing Admiralty pier, a 
national harbour at that port. The abolition of 
transportation, which was at first a temporary 
expedient, but ultimately became permanent, first 
rimdored it necessaiy to provide occupation for 
coindets at homo, the immediate resiilt of which 
was the establishment of Portland Prison in 1848, 
and, subsequently, the alteration of the old prison- 
irf-war at Durtnujor in 1850, the opening of the 
;pi.’isou at Portsmouth in 1852, and at Chatham in 
1850. The experiment proved to be very suc- 
cessful. The construction of the magnificent 
lu-eak water and fortifications at Portland, now 
al l but completed, is in itself a substantial proof 
of the utility of employing convicts in this way, 
aiul goes to show that it is quite possible to make 
tlumi repay to the public a considerable pro- 
portion of the cost of tludr maintenance. Sirni- 
larlj", the doclryard extensions at Portsmouth and 


Price l|d!; 

Chatham, and the reclamation and cultivation of 
waste upland at Dartmoor, are satisfactory indica- 
tions that the crank and the treadmill have been 
wisely placed in limbo, and lead us to hope that 
‘hard labour’ will no longer be merely an expen- 
sive and fruitless part of the punishment of 
Ijrisoners. 

The necessary conditions for the satisfactory 
employment of convict labour are, that the works 
on which they are engaged should be capable of 
affording occupation to a large number of coimcts 
simultaneously and for a considerable period. 
The expense and dilficnlty of finding suitable 
sites for prisons, and of erecting proper buildings, 
render it difficult to house small parties of con- 
victs, as would have to be done if the works upon 
which they were engaged were small, and such 
as could bo completed in a short time. Thus, 
the erection of walls along the coast of the 
Fcn-corintry in England, to keep out the sea, 
has often been suggested as a suitable occupa- 
tion ; but the difficulties which the employment 
of prisoners in small scattered parties, the inter- 
ruption and ii-rcgularity which would be caused 
by the tides, and the prospective disadvantages in 
connection with sanitary considerations, are such 
that schemes of this kind have had to be finally 
negatived. 

The formation of harbours is admittedly the 
most important of all suggested projects. Whether 
as harbours of refuge, or for commercial pxirposes, 
or for the purposes of national defence, from all 
parts of the coast-line of Great Britain come 
urgent appeals for increased accommodation. In 
connection with convict labour, however, the 
paramount consideration is the suitability of any 
Xmoposed locality in situation and otherwise for 
such a pitrpose. It is only after this crucial 
question has been decided that it is necessary 
to consider whether refuge, commercial, or defen- 
sive xmrposes should have the preference. It 
seems from the action of the authorities in select- 
ing Dover, that national defence should be onr 
: ih^t care ; for it is admitted that so far as refuge 
is concerned the proijosed harbour at Dover is 
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of seco-Qclai-y impoiiance, Filey, wliicli ,waa algo 
suggested, is, ou the other hand, ono of the places 
where a liarbour of refuge is greatly noedcKl, and 
it is reasonaldy contended that its position with 
rofercnce to the Dogger Bank woidd make such 
a liai'hoxir of the utmost importance to the North 
Sea fishing-fleet. It is at the same time admitted 
that its suitability for the employment of con- 
vietg is even greater than that of Dove]’, and that 
it is no less capable of becoming a most important 
harbour for natipnal and strategic pui'pose.s. In 
view of those circnmstancea, it is difficult to 
understand upon what comsiderationa, other than 
those that are purely defensive, Dover has been 
selected in preference to Filey. 

It is easy to find many other localities where har- 
bour-works are no less urgently needed, although, 
of course, many of these aiu ill adapted for convict 
prisons. Thus, at Penleo Point, a brcidvwatcr is 
much wanted to shut out the heavy seas from 
Plymouth Sound and to render the anchorage 
more safe. A"ain, if Brixhum ITarbour, Torbay, 
were improvecX it would ho of the greatest use 
in heavy weather to ships trading nji and dtjwu 
Channel. Alderney breakwater needs n^pairing 
and foreslioring. Ifarbonrs of refuge are reipiiretl 
at Padstow, St Itcliers, Dungiiiu'ss, and at a great 
number of other places on the eoast, for tlio pro* 
tection, more especially, of fishiug and coasting 
vessels; while, on the Scotch coast, Duubur, 
Fraserburgh, and Peterhead arc named m in 
pressing want of similar works. 

The proposed harbour at Peterhead is especially 
important, both on account of tho peculiarly 
■argent necessity for its construction, and because 
it is an eintuently suitable locality for the em- 
ployment of Scotch convicts. Under present 
arrangements, male convicts sentenced in Sexti- 
land are, os soon as possible thereafter, trans- 
ferred under the Secretary of State’s warrant to 
one of the English close convict piisoiw, where 
they pass a probationary period of nimj nnmtbs. 
They arc then drafted to one of the public- works 
prisons in England, where they ])as.s tlie .vemaindei* 
of their sentence of penal servitude. It ha.s long 
been reasonably urged that Scotch convicts migli't 
be more advantageously ciui-deyed on public 
works designed for tho benidit (if ScoUaiul In 
May 1882-— the latest date for which figiiiY*.s are 
available — there were in tho diflbrent English 
convict prisons seven hundred and sev(inty-one 
male convucts who had been sentenced in Scotland, 
and, of these, live or six hundred could be fully 
employed at Peterhead. If the project is considered 
in the first place only so fai- as the employment of 
convicts is concerned, it should be noticed that an 
old ropery, situated between tho pvf'posed south 
breakwater and the town, is reported to be capable 
of accommodating one hundred convicts; and an 
umisod storehouse mair tho cud of tlio north 
breakwater as capable of holding two hundred 
more. Tim facilities for isolating the prisoners 
from the neighbouring population, and housing 
them close to the works, with an abundant water- 
supply, and in a healthy situation, are indeed 
so considerable, that the suitability of tho locality 
for a -Bcotch convict prison is placed beyond a 
doubt, and could certainly not be surpassed. 

It only remains to conflkler tho urgency of 
I the need for this contemplated harboxir of 




Wifuge — a rnuxstiou wbicli can bo cimolunivoly 
answered. Tloi norili-o.nst c.oasli of Soulhunl is 
almost ontivt'ly bounded by riu-fy clidVi; and 
tbe strtuig easterly gales wliieb ;ii’e so prevalent 
tliorc, reude.r it peiuilinrly diUigeroiiM to sbipping 
Olid e, specially to Utdiiniybiiate. Alihoiigli Mm 
most iiuporlant of tiin Mrnll.ish (ihlnu'y-iiat ioiu; 
are situated lier(‘, it is a nolni'iiias fact Mint 
tliure iiS nut a .singlo jioti alnug ibo wliolo 
coa.st, from the Firth of l‘'oiih to tei'omarty 
Firtb, lo wliiidi vessoI.H and boute. can run with 
safety during boisti'roiw wealber. I'clerlicad wan 
recommended by a ibiy.al tLmini.-aina so long 
ago ag 1850 os tho most (dlgi)do bay on tho 
east coast of Scotland for refu',»e pinposes ; but 
owing to the local authoritio.s being nniible to 
raise the necessary funds, noMiing has yet beim 
done to remedy this disastrous state of tliing.s. 
As an mstance of tho intove.sta involved in Uiis 
undertaking, we. may state that tim nuiuber of 
boats fishing at stations on thf< const IVom 
Moiitro.se ou the south to Burghbead on tin; 
north, of which Peterheud is the rentre, aun muted 
in 1881 to two tlunwund eis'ht Imudred and 
niuety-fonr, nuumod by about (tiglitiam l.lunieand 
and eighty-.seveu nuiu and boy.s. ’Plie 'valiiii of 
ibis ])rope,iiy was ]int at eight hnndreil and tifty 
thousand pounds ; and no fewer than lifteeu Mum- 
sand persona were cmjdoyetl jn thi-a industry on 
shore, it has also bemi calculated jdmt Mm annual 
loss in Mm Scotch herring-trade in cu«sw|uencu 
of the want of lulesjuate accommodation, such m 
it is proposed to oiler at Peterhead, aiuounts t«j 
upwards of sixty thousand pounds. Tbests figure® 
are enough to indicate that, apart from bumani* 
tarian consideratiouB, the vommerchd inlereda 
involved in tliis rpiesMou are (tf sumo magnitude. 
It is ccu’kiinly to be hojied that the a,iithoriiit!ii 
will had Mu; ]ires,'iure of such fuels as Mte,-;.;. Tho 
evidence is indeed ho (.iverwhehningly iu favour of 
the practicability and dusirahility of tin; projeet, 
that it may be confuienUy imped it will not b.; 
long l.iefore Honuithing is actually done. Now 
that it is nee.i.'Hi'-avy to revise the .'UTuugemeuls 
fur the dispoMui of convicts, tin- oppit.rtnnity of 
su(;(te.ssfii]]y iir;';ing Mu; lilaiiuM of ! ’ete-rhead iii too 
good to 1 h! lost. 

It has never bium Ma; ptdicy of Mas Brilsuii, 
government to assist Mu* lishing' Indu.dry from 
the public. Ihuds. It hn.s been lei'i. in itself to 
provide luu’bour.s, in exar.My Use. .same way as 
the commerc.ial marine. Biit Mu; cases nre’ not 

S imillel. IMslioruum, Vvdm have been upMy 

escribed ay ‘Mu; peasant iHrmc.rs of tin: ecu/ 
arc, of cour.se, tnostly poor men. The fl.dnng iuis;- 
mt is not HulUe.iently large iu any om; loealily 
to enable it to pvoviilo harluHtrs c.mstrnct*- il 
on any but a small scale, and one limilta! io 
trade pmpuseH only. It is Impeleas to t-.viiccl, 
that Mu; moneyed ciasseH intersjsti.’d iu Mo: lisb- 
trude will <',onstruct works of piddic utility and 
national importance, though fsiciUtie-H ma; (fll'ercil 
for local authorities borrowing funds for yu- ii 
a purpuHo from the government at low iwu'S 
of interest. But few local autUoritic;; would 
bo ju(3tifl(;d in borrowing mom-)' which it is 
exceedingly unlikely Mmy would ever iic, abii! 
to pay back, and the. inte.rf;.'5t of nbli-b ('ouid 
only be paid by churgiug heavy duce, wliieb 
would go fm* to minimise Mm advantages oii'ere.d 
by a harbour of refuge, .lu muny locuiitie.s, 
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indeed — and it would be difficult to find' a better, 
illustration of this tlian Peterbead — where there 
are practicaily no local funds available for such 
a ]nu‘pnso, harbours of any but the most meayre 
description nuist bo constructed out of public 
funds, or not at all. 

It will not perhaps he readily credited, but 
tbere is too much reason to fear that shipowners 
and persons having an interest in shipping are 
opposed to harbours of refuge. They are con- 
tent to pay tolls for lighthouses, because these 
facilitate rapidity and certainty of passage ; but 
hai'bours of refuge are regarded as offering distinct 
inducements to captains to waste time, Accord- 
I iug to Sir John Coode, O.E., the sailors examined 
before the Harbour of Refuge Commission in 
1859 represented that the shipowners did not 
seem to mind wlaether the ship sunk or not, 
and that all they appeared to care about was 
a quick passage. Doubtless, there are many 
shipowners who are strongly interested in the 
preservation of life at sea ; hut it is greatly to 
bo feared that many others are most culpably 
selfish in their views concerning questions of this 
kind. It is, therefore, quite hopeless to expect 
that owners^ interested in keeping their vessels 
at sea and fully insured, will contribute to any 
great extent towards the construction of ports 
better adapted for safety than for trade; and it 
seems obvious that tile interests of humanity 
demand that the state policy upon this question 
should undergo some luodification to meet the 
necessity of the times, and to protect the. toilers 
of the sea, who are in such matters wholly imahle 
to protect themselves. 
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on, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER Vlir. — THE RAST OH THE NOBLE 
WILTOED. 

‘Earth to earth, dust to dust,’ Solemn words 
ar<3 these, which have been repeated millions of 
times on the brink of the grave fre,shly dug. But 
there is a difference in earth, and the value of 
dust varies. Tlie^ dust of the late Marquis of 
Leominster was of the more precious variety — 
gold-dust or diainond-dust, so to speak — and it 
was to be laid to rest with becoming pomp and 
costly decorum. The yacht, Avith the remains 
of her late noble owner on hoard, had made an 
I'.'ccepl.kma’lly good passage from Alexandria to 
t.'ardiff, thauk.y to propitious breezes and the 
vigorous aid of a relay of iLseful, ugly, snorting 
steam-tugs ; and a great London firm of fashion- 
aljlu Auulortakers had done the rest — a labour 
of love Avitli them, to Avhoin each titled client 
was an excellent advei'tisement. Very elaborate, 
atul it 3iced not ho said very expensive, were tlie 
tireparatiions fur the iutennent. Heralds of the 
Eaii-marshal’s (.(.incial College had not disdained 
to earn extraneous fees by giving their best atten- 
tion to the nice adjustment of the numerous 
fpuirtcrings in tlie gorgeous hatcliment. Almost 
from the hour when electricity had flashed the 
news of th,e late lord’s death on distant Nile, the 
dismal purveyors for the last sad luxury that 
surrounds the rich, luid set their ministering 
sprites to wmrk, and with very good and suffi- 


cient results, remote as Castel Vawr is from 
London. 

The;^ gave the late Marquis of Leominster a 
very fine luneral. Wales is a countiy where 
gentry, and resident gentry, are scarce; and not 
over-popular in many cases among their humbler 
neighbours, whose pride it is to regard their 
Squires, as aliens, and to use the Welsh speech 
wherever considerations of money-making do not 
interfere with Cymric sentiment. But even from 
the stony roads of Wales came many carriages 
to reinforce the muster, thrice as great, from the 
fertile English border shires. There were local 
magnates in numbers, who desired to pay a 
tribute of respect to the deceased chief of so great 
a House as that of Montgomery-Leominster. There 
were tenants too, and miners and field-hinds, who 
were moved by some touch of feeling, or instinct 
of gregariousness, or consideration of expediency, 
to he there; and then there were inquisitive 

f )copl6 who went to see the shoAv as they would 
lave gone to see any show ; so that altogether 
the procession was enormously sAvoUen by contin- 
gente of horsemen and pedestrians. But all wore 
black, or that partial badge of mourning which 
with the needy represents the solemn suits of 
our cex'emony-loving ancestors ; and all preserved j 
a serious hearing, such as clue courtesy de- ; 
juandecl. I 

As to genuine grief for the dead lord, there j 
could he little of that expected ironi any save \ 
his young widow. The late Marquis had not j 
reigned long enough to leave his mark for j, 
good or ill on the vast lauded property that he : 
had inherited, and his vassals had hut a vague j; 
recollection of him as a delicate, pallid hoy, a ; 
sickly, gentle-.spoken young man, credited with I 
good intentions and a kind heart — credited also 
Avith being crotchety and whimsical. He was 
known to have theories and pet projects that 
lie never had health and time to broach, mneh 
less to carry out in the teeth of the inevi- 
table opposition that aw'aits all our projects and 
all our theories. Perhaps the late Marquis 
Avas not man enough to have carried out his 
schemes for the public welfare, generous as they 
no doubt wore, landful as they may have been. 

It Avants a good deal of virile force, of dogged 
pertinacity, to reform anything, even an estate 
or a village, even a turnpike trust or a Board of 
Guardians. But somehow the people around 
Castel VaAvr had an indulgent feeling towards 
the young lord Avho had had so little enjoyment 
of the splendid prize he had draAvn in the lottery 
of birth, and Avere Avilling to do honour to him, 
as well as to the mighty race from which he 
.sprung. 

Yes ; it Avas a fine funeral, Messrs Toll and 
Muille, the fashionable undertakers ahov^e men- 
tioned, had paid Castel VaAvr the rare compliment 
of letting this exceptional pageant be, like some 
tours, personally conducted. ‘Our’ Mr Muffle 
himscll^ the real head of the firm, was present; 
and mutes and pall-hearers and coachmen,^ the 
Avhole black army of Avoe, felt as it Avere their 
general’s eye upon them, and surpassed them- 
selve.s in sober discipline and accurate attention 
to detail. The noble black horses had ncA-cr 
looked sleeker or prouder, Avith their glossy 
necks' well arched, and their heavy silken manes 
as carefully adjusted as the hair of a court 
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bpiuitr. Till! uf'w oatJ’ich jjIutugs, in tlieir silvor- 
;;iil hhinils, nodded in xiiiisou witli t,ho ilappin>f 
vt'.lvei of tluj c'jnbroidorcid capiiviHons. 'I’lion) 
wer(' tlie yildod Klatd'ds on l;ljo liearsu and un 
ciifi conin— or casket, as tint Ainorirans arc 
pleased, to call it — with its costly nuxtin'inls and 
deft wot'kuxiinHlup, The Jla" oji tlaj tt|]>inoHt 
tnnvt of Uiistcd Yawr lloalcd hali’-inast in 
fho Welsh mouidaiii lav.czc. .It was a hing^liiie 
of can-iages, lollowi'd by a long lino of rid<-rs 
iind lbot-pi! 0 ])le, that wouml along the nphuid 
road through the park to that remote spot where 
stood the mansohiuin, hard by the ruins of an 
a.iicieiit chapedr^’’, neglectexl since the llcforma- 
tion, where so many Montgomeries slept beneath 
massive stonework, and behind railing.^ of parcol- 
o'llfc iron. The weather was propitious, without 
so much as a shower to smirch the bravery 
(d the show. And London newspapers gave a 
fair half-column, and country journals a liberal 
i)(>rtion of their space, to the chroiucle (.4‘ the 
I'n'ont, much to tlio future heiudit, in a husiue.'^s 
souse, of Messrs Toll and Mullle, of Killjoy 
Htreet, B.W. 

The saddest mouriio]’.s are not tlio.s(! who iakt* 
tank in the proe.es, ■^ion Uuit follows the body l.o 
the grave. They arc the women who sit at home 
with aching hearts, and eyes tlml, tire blurred 
and ilimnied by tears, thinking ever and tdwiiys 
of tliQ lost, and belitiving — as women do in tlm 
idiigle-heavtcd unselfish pus.>iion of llie moment — 
that gnawing grief and' ctirking care and vain 
regret must be their share, of life. Inmcefoi-th ; 
that the world will never ho so pleasant, the sun 
never shino so brightly agtiin, now that, the 
<i“ar one i.s gone and the, loved voice luislu'd 
for ever. BuVely it nni.st have heeu hard to 
hear, that trying morning, for the fair mourner, 
as she sat in her diirlceued room, li.stening 
to the deep imtes of the, be.ll lolling in tlie 
valky below, and the sullen roar of tliii cannon 
tp thc! mhmte-gnns wore, fired during the. march 
from the castle to the maiisolciim ; for llii; eminent 
nmlertukers had neglec.ted notliing that could 
enhance the impres-siveness of the occasion. The 
ynnng Lady J’aramoiint of the place had no 
kinswoinan of lier own, no old friend, to hear 
her company ; only, for consolation, the brief 
visits of frigid l^ady Barbara, whn.se nature wa.s 
not over-syinpathedie, and whose mind was 
(mgros.sed by the ceremonial it.'<elf, and the evi- 
doheewhioh it afforded that the liniise of Mont- 
goxnery was yet a power in the, laxid. 

There were old friends of the family xvhom 
it belioved Lady Baxhara to sen, ere the gathoihig 
broke up. And then she had to speak a civil 
Word or two to the new Mawpxis of Leominster, 
who had been so long knoxvn, and ](erhapa lauglxMl 
ah, in Pall-Mall regions as Adoliihus or ‘ Dully' 
Montgomery, and who had oixme. doxvu out Vif 
pure politeness, and heeauso fclm imdcrtakers 
aeemca fco expect it, and the lawyers hinted that 
it was right to be ebief-monrner at the ob,sti( piles 
of his coirsin-— his cousin, who was bandy an 
acq^uaintance. 

‘But I hardly know him to speak to,’ the new 
pcer^had said depreeatingly to his own imperious 
solicitor, Mr Tixpe (I’upe and Berret, Lincoln’s 
Inn). 

‘ There are duties, I must point out, incumbent 
on your new position, my lord,’ rejoined inexor- 


able Mr Tape; ‘and I can assure, you, I 'ounce 
and Pontilb.x, wlm ncl.'d for the liilc. Marquis, 
take it as a matter of coiuvin that you sdiouid 
attend.’ 

(So, in a shy, almost apologetic, mannci.' the. 
pi'csent peer did attend, and allowed himself (o 
be Hliulllcd l.iy the manager;;, so l;o of j.lie 

i’nnoreal entertainment into iln; pnul. of hounur ; 
and, then confronted tlie, ordcfd, tVoui wliicb In* 
flinched, of a short conveivntion willi Lady Bar- 
harii, nlio stillly Ibanke.d him for c.miin;' llii're, 
hut let liim .see predty ■jtlainly that clh- restud.ed 
his promotion, based us it was on fbe extinc- 
tion of her own brunch of the family. .Am! (he 
new Martpxis, as ho was s]u'cdin!.f hmdc liy mil 
to London, felt himself a little injured, ami Imt 
half a lord of .Leoinin.steJ’, since be lunl seen 
stately Caste! Vawr, Ibai. was left .for life, to a 
mere (diit of a girl, and would ju'ohiddy never 
pass under tbe mas(erahi]t of f1mt matniv bnclnduc 
wlionx his friends knew as ‘ Dolly.’ 

There was a good di>;ii of sti'nlthy eating and 
drinking at tlie castle, i;!' counsc, in that, hn.-qdlabln 
di.strict, with luncheon for all, nine for the chief 
Ipicsts, ale for the. miners and the peasantry ; 
:iiid ihcn flic crow<I di.'qieired ns nileiitly as 
rolling wheels and beating hoi', c Inctjb would 

S it, and the sad day at length came to a 
. On Ihe m;xt, tin* ilag that had lloated 
lialLnmrd. high on the lofty fhig-lxirret of tlie 
old Itoriiei' .stronghold was to be buuh'il down 
Iiltogetbe.f, for tlieir young mistress and laidy 
B.;irbiix':i were bound for London. Tlie.y had 
xvritten, uee.ordfng to iheir prt.'Vtonsly e.\px'essed 
intentiotis, to Bir .Piigau Cavew, anil to that .sisfei* 
of his will) had found slndler, in the hour of 
doubt ami di.dres.s, liuneatli ids roof in Brtilon 
Stree.t. .And tbe yoinrg lady in ber widow's 
wends uliiio.st wearit'd Lady Barhima by the 
frequency of her allmsiuns to tlii;! dumge of 
iv'.sideuct', us involving a proapcc.t of tvciai.nung 
the truant. 

‘I shall xvin her b;ifdi lo me,’ Mlo yon not 
heliex'e, Lady .llurhara, that <.’o)'u will como hack V 
.di(> xvoidd say; and the haughty idinfeluine of 
( hslel Va.wr, looking as nnheiidingly severe as 
that Queen iOii/.nbetli to whom .‘die was liiougjit 
lo bear some re.semlihnrce, drily said that she 
‘hoped Miss (tirew would awake to u sense of 
duty.’ 

Next d;iy, fioth l.adir;;, wifh .'H'rvants, baggage, 
carriages, all. the iiupeiliiueiits to e:i.-y loi-oniolion 
that Hiirrnund the gre.at, left t„':i.stcl Va.wi’ for 
Leomiusfer House, London, \V. 

{Til liv v.i.niti'tinnl,] 

11 A. 11 V’H S I! A II, M D 'K I'OKT L C, 

‘ WhliVl' ! the ])ot*ti''iil aspect of thi' li.nny poetry 
among the scream.s of the. lUU’.iery 1’ I'xi i.-din - the 
aenk) reader, junqung lo hi.s own e.m> liisions. 

‘ .A.h.«urd ! ‘j'liere’.s imilnug of (lie ;'.irf in roa! life. 
Bottles !Uid rattles, wet moulli und Iciid iteiid, 
teething and. tumbling, squeals and .squ.ills - 
tlmtK'l your poetical baby for you, wdieu you see. 
it neai* enough - and hear it!’ .And hi it in.iy 
lie. But W'ould jiny ])oi-fry be left in ihe woihl 
if WC w'ulched only the, meaner detaiks of life, 
and narrowly scanned poor humanity '1 hheu ihe 
heart sung by ten. tuou'.iaud pue.ts, woubl lie 
culled hy your keen watcher only a natural pump 
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for sixpplying tlie yystetn. ■with hloocl ; wliile the 
poet calls it the centre of the po-wer of loving, 
tiiat most divine of all hnman po’wers, with whose 
pnlsc of alfection. the outer world keeps unison, 
transformed in a glorious vision. So, Heinrich 
Iloine in that song, translated by Longfcllo'W, 
sang to the ‘little youthful maiden,’ that the 
heart has its love, as the sea has its pearls and 
the heaven, its stars, and that the heai’t is greater 
than sea or heaven. 

Eor all that, the heart fs a hlood-pximp, and a 
man’s marriage prospects do mt affect the atmo- 
sphere or the laws of nxeteorology. Yet look 
heyond — beyond the jnortal wahs of flesh, and 
into the soul’s passing impressions of this world 
that joy can light np, or grief darken like a 
winter’s blight ; and lo ! t£e poets are right ; 
only they sec all things ■with a noble vision of 
tliuir worth'; nor is there any poetry like what 
is -wrapped in homely stuff, shining and sparkling 
through the thin poor woof of common daily 
life. Ko, jxist as there are pro.saic thing.g to he 
said about the heart, or anything else under the 
sun, there are pro.saic things to he said about the 
baby. Yet we claim the poetry of babyhood as 
one of the gems that sparkle throngh the wear 
and W(jrk of ordinaiy life. 

Many poets have written verses to the welcome 
little strangers. They have even, addressed the 
.small dimpled thing -xvith solemn, lines, and apos- 
trophised it with a grave sense of its future rank 
and virtue.?. They have by a stretch of imagina- 
tion hung over the cradle, with vague praise of 
cherubs and innocence, and treated the cherub 
to classical loro and names that for seven years 
hence would be loug enough to choke the child. 
‘To a Sleeping Iniant’ and ‘Lines to an Infant’ 
are often dull reading, though the author’s name 
may liave been great” in its day. The very title 
hints the inapplicable .stateliness. Aniong the 
pi-)ems of George. Macdonuld there arc a few lines 
culled simply TM Haby. They arc short enough 
to (piote, and are both playful and sweet. 

■Where ilkl you cojiie from, baby dear? 

Out of the every where ink* here. 

Whore did you get your eyes .so blue ? 

Out of the skies us 1 came tln-ough. 

"What makes your forehead smooth and high ? 

A soft hand strobed it, as I went by. 

t^hat makc.s your cheek like a warm ■white rose ? 

I saw something bettor than any one knows. 

'Wlionce tliat three-cornered smile of bliss? 

'L'hree angels gave me at once a kiss. 

Where did you get that coral car? 

God si'ioke, and it came out to hear. 

’Where did you get those arms and hands? 

Love made itsulf into bonds and bands. 

W honce came your feet, dear little things ? 

From tlu! same box as the cherubs’ wings. 

,Uow did they all first come to be you? 

Utid thought about me, and so I grew. 

l!ut how did you citme to u.s, you dear ? 

God thought about you, and so I am here. 

In IftSO, wlu'u the I’oet-laureate published a 
iK'.w vcilnmc of Balhub and Foems, it was dedicated 
to ins baby grandson— golden-haired Ally, crazy 
with laughfci'r and babble. 

:Now tliafc the flower of a year and a half is thino, 

O little hlossom, O mini.!, and nriiiB of mine, 

Glorious poet, who never hast written a line, 

.Liuigli, for the name at tiie head of my verse is thine, _ 
jM.'ij'sfc thou never bo wronged by the name that is 

■ " mine.' ■ 


The words about the glorious poet who never 
has written a line, reminds us that this is .a 
frequent allusion when child-loving poets speak 
of the little ones. Macaulay rightly observed — 
while noting that singular power in children by 
wliich, in their play, for instance, they can 
imagine themselves king.s or queens, angels or 
Ihiricis, prisofiers or policemen, and act as if 
they really were so — that ‘ children are your 
only poets.’ Lotigfcllow has said of older children, 
that they are better than all ballads ever said 
or sung, for they ‘ are living poems— and all the 
rest are dead,’ And of a very little child— whose 
rattle and hells had suggested the romance of 
the regions of coral and silver — ^lie exclaims : 

"XVliat ! tired already ! with those suppliant looks, 

And voice more beautiful than a poet’s books, 

Or inurmui-iog sound of water as it flows. 

In the same poem there are some exquisite 
interpretations of baby marmers and customs. 
For insta-nce, that custom which we should rather 
call the innocent absence of manners, the embar- 
rassing, unanswerable stare of the little stranger 
in our world : 

Like one who in a foreign land 
Beholds on every hand 
Some source of wonder and surprise, 

AYhile he takes note thus of the quick and ques- 
tioning eyes, he gives to the hand a more figura- 
tive work, when dreaming of the time to come, 
he loses sight of palpable realities in seeing the. 
no less real meaning.s of life : 

Here at the portal thou dost stand, 

And with thy little hand 

Thou openest the mysterious gate 

Into the Future’s undiscovered laud. 

I see its valves expand 
As at the touch of Fate ! 

In all we have quoted we should disbelieve, 
if it wore not cle.'U’ly heart-whole work. There 
is no poetry unles.s the lieart speaks. Many have 
been the verses to infimts — and to anything and 
any one else — in wliieh there was not an atom of 
poetry, because there was no truth of feeling. 
If poetry is the outpouring of the most beautiful 
of human thoughts, doubtless there is more of it 
in the loving heart of a mother than in hcilf the 
volumes of stereotyped verse ever written. More 
|,h a , T i that— if the greatest of poets are only those 
who have -written with most sympathetic descrip- 
tion of the highest and purest of human feelings, 
is not there something better than all the volumes 
of written poetry, in the hearts of those who see 
the heantiful side of homely loves, and who at 
sight of common things can feel their loftier 
meaning, and dream kimlly dreams over their 
true worth? All mothers' have this power in 
their hearts ; it is part of the love and admiration 
of their helples.s children, when as yet the off- 
spring have but the instinct of afiection, and are 
helpless, speechless, uncomprehending, blankly 
uninteresting, except, to loving eyes. There are 
infinite possibilities in the future of the most 
commonplace hahy; what dreams are dreamed over 
its softly shut eyes— what visions of the precious- 
ness of its love and its life! The dreamer of 
these dreams is unconsciously revelling in most 
delicious poetry, in half-shaped fancies, and in 
purest affections, that elude all forpr in the 
transfer to words, just as our deepest feelings are 
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! always iintranslataLle into the lame lanfiitago of 
' the lips. Yofc the happy mortal round whoso 
thouglits circles this lialo of poetry, may l)o a 
poor' woman in a cotton gown,' AvhoHO roughened 
haiitls are ^mzzled to darn the little socks—socks 
jiatriarc.hal in, age compared with the sleeping haby 
that owns tlunn. To the lowliest lot that chihl- 
hood touclies, there is a bright side of warm 
feeling and hap]jy thought, if it could ];»ut he 
reuliKod ; that bright side, :iu its thousand Ibrm.s, 
is the poetry of conimon life. 

In the little hands ancl feet alone, there are 
hints for a world of wondering. What weary 
jom’aeys have those little feet to go, to cross the 
'wide wide world perhaps — those quaint queer 
little feet that curl their pink toes so e'oiuplacently, 
throned on some one’s lap at twilight bedtime, 
before the firelight of the nursery ! Aud those 
little hands, so stnall and dimpled and sAvcetly 
useless, now spread open like a star, now tightly 
closed up like a round ahedl not nnwle to ojjcn 
at all — what questions of awe and wonder make 
up our dreams of baby liauds ! The growth 
of the mighty tree out of the ac(,)ru is not nneb 
a marvellous luystory as the futare (if tlmse soft 
wee Iiamls. Think for a nunnent that, not many 
years hence, this little hand of the lialfj-girl 
may be talked^ of among men, claimed, fought 
for, sought in feverish desire, ns il‘ it wore more 
than Idngdoina ; it will be kissed by some gi'(>at 
strong man with trembling delight j and the 
sound of those feet upon a staircase or across the 
hall, coming — coming to hi in --will bo heard in 
those cWs with, a "bound and a thrill of tire 
heart. Oh I it is a gvwit mystery, that the hand 
of a baby and the little feet havi; a vast part 
to play in many lives, that the beiui and nndtir- 
standing will bo expand ami love, uml become a 
centre of now undreamed-of desiri’., and joy, and. 
grief.^ 

And still more wonderful it is ihat this mont 
helpless of ^ creatures, whoso vexj holple.ssne.ss 
inalcas half its claim upon us, may yet grow up in 
all the strength and splendour of u, noble hunuin 
life, aud, whether man or wom;i,n, may faci‘, lifeb 
battle bravely, a rallying-point for tlm weak, and 
the guiding })Qwev of other livcss. Of the genius 
and light that may hitle behind those insatiably 
sUiring yet gentlest of eyes, we must s.ay notldng ; 
nor do more than hint how tlni world may be 
clxanged at will by some puny nur, sling that is 
this moment being lulled to slet-.p with the most 
querulous wailing of htslples-s littleness. 


TEMP E E A N G E B E V E RAGE S. 

UY A GOVKRNMKN'r ANATjYHT, 

It is quite a coinnidu thing fm- the maunfac-. 
turers of tompiiram;e beverage.s to declare them 
absolutely free from alcohol, without in the th‘.yt 
place iiscoj'fcjuning whether this is so or not. Wo 
do not think that thi.s in all ca-ses can he the 
resxilt of ignorance ; for many lauwoiw know well 
that such a declaration incnaisea the consniup- 
tioa of the article they prniluce. On the other 
hand, it is undoubtedly from igivorauee that con- 
sumers of temperance beverage, g containing an ap- 
preciable quantity of alcohol .partake so freely of 
them. It IS a woll-knqwn, fact that many of tluj 
.so-called tenrperanco. beverages contain a large ]hu'~ 
ccutage of alcohol, sometiines m large as mat of 




beer, and sonxoihnt's e.vcm as largii as that i.f eertaiir 
kinds of wine ; and U])hnldr'r.s (d tempeiuma' prin- 
ciple.s sbould imM.'-.t, before iiihqiting any Ite.venigo 
fur their use, that an amdyai.s hUouM be. made. 
l)y a e.umpeteiit pt'vsoii, and lii.s re.jiini .aiqii'nilcd 
to th (4 vessel ci>iitaiiii)i;.>; the li<|uid, bernn: sending 
it into cnnsum]itii)n. Hindj a provi.aun would 
materially hwsen tlie number of Hu-caib-.d l,em]»ei'. 
imee beverages, wiiile, at the sanu'. time it would 
secure to tlie. abslaiuer a ‘ imn-aleoholii' ’ bever- 
age. 

TIuuv. are a mimber of person, s wlio m.ike llii'se 
hoveiuge.s for private use, and who, /gnur.ant of 
the chunge.s produced in (amiai)i liipnd; Iw the 
mcthod.s they employ, believe (lieir hever.tges are 
lum-uleoholic. ll’iie "writer has known man}" sueh 
instances. A cei.'tain lady omie made sui inru,sion 
of malt, aildod yeast to it, ami allowed it to stand 
for some tlays in a warm phie.e, and yet was not 
aAvare that it then contained aleolmi. She 
lluvotired it sweetly, and di.-itrihuted it, among a 
oirrlo of temperan'ce IViend.s us a non-alrohoUi- 
dfink. A {.'entlemiim-a clergyman, nml an apostle 
of ti'.mja'ranee--made a sohifiou ttf fuigar, added 
.some yeast and liojis, and alhuved Urn liquid to 
ferment for Ninsira! <t!iy,i, aud then raijqdied the 
abntainiuvs (d’ his llodc with it, ignur.ant llnii it, 
could emit.'iiu even u trueo of alculio!. hlany 
.such in.stanceH .are known ; and on behalf of teui- 
pe-raue-rt we. would remind alt such that, any 
infusion of malt or Solution of Bngar is 0.1010,11) 
certain to changti a 3)ortion of ib? stihitaneo into 
alcohol when stibjoi.’.ted to a healthy fenmmUltiou. 

Tlmrc are, many didlcnltitM in "the 'way of tho 
manufacture, of purely mm-ulcohoru; drinks. It, 
is desirable, that they Hhould be. wbole.somc ; but 
they fr'cquoixtly am po.Millvely injurioiiH loluaildi, 
from the use of llavouring.H of a th-lelevioua 
nature.; it is dt'Birfddo Ui.at they idmnld ki'<qi for 
.sumo lime; hut buvtTuges made in imitidion <if 
beer, mid of Home at least of tlm matej-ialri of 
wlii(;h himr i.s luftde, cannot ke.i’).i under tinllnaryf 
cii'cumstanceH in the, abhcuce uf alc.idiol, ft la 
unfortmialely at; tlm jmiseut time, the lendeinty 
of tempenincu beverage mamUac.tnrm',; to emlwi- 
wmr to give their iirodneta the .appearanec and. 
even the. ti.avonr of beer. I'bi.s cojuve is fur mitny 
reasons to be, de,]n‘e.e.iu,ed ; and in the. Hleii-nee nf 
heiilthy noii-aJeobolic. Imverage.s, tlm writer xvonhl 
strfmgly re.<'r)nmieHd the. use. of .■melt djanka us 
milk, tea, coifee, Ac., and \vonld jwpeetfull}' tlraw 
tlm attention of te>m]ieranec relbiauera "to tlm 
comparatively stnall nninbcr of hunses where 
these can be. had. im’rea,',e in the xiumbui* 

of those honstM would probably do as mneh for 
tlm spread t,f temperance ns any other me:ais 
now adopted. 

E G ,E 111 M K E 1. ¥ ,A b O E' E. 

A, TALK or' nwvKunr'.n un'iNriTiKH. 

CHWTJiU IX. CUNia.tmioN, 

SoAuciKiiY had Mms Pobwortli ftni.shed gjving her 
fathew .au account of Gaptain Dytion's jjr.,po.saj, 
and, of tlit' intended runaway nnuriage, wb.-n tln-y 
reached tlm ghulc in which Urn jiiimii; li.-ul been 
held. 11 ore, a few monnmts later, they were 
joined hy Mr.i Pelovorth, Pick, Mr .Pesnpse.y, 
Erohi.shur, and Captain Dyson. 

Mr Leylaud and Elma, who hat!, .‘jw already 
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narrated, set oxit for a sliort stroll in tlie wood, 
did not go far before tliey turned. Elma was 
afraid tliat the others would be waiting for 
her ; besides which, she had a woman’s curi- 
osity to loam the nature of the good news 
whioh Loyland had brought his friend. They 
saw the "others before they themselves were 
seen. 

‘ There are Mr Erobisher and Mr Drummond, 
-said Elma. , • . ■ ■ , ■ . 

‘By Jove!’ exclaimed the painter, in genuine 
surprise, ‘ what swells they have blossomed 
into ! I should hardly have known them again. 

O Eichard, Eichard ! whither have thy leonine 
locks vanished ? ’ 

Miss Deene began to tlhnlc her companion 
something of an oddity. 

I Leyland emerged from the trees, and stepping 
qitietly up to Drummond, who was only a few 
yards away, he slapped him on the shouldei*. 
Dick turned quickly, and stood like a man 
dumfounded at the sight of his friend. 

‘Why, Dick, dear old Dick, how are yoit after 
all this long time?’ cried Leyland heartily, as 
he grasped the other by the hand. ‘ It seems an 
age since I saw you last. — Hark ye, my hoy; 
a word in your ear,’ he added in a lower tone. 
‘Your picture in the Dudley has found a pur- 
chaser. A Manchester rag-merchant has taken 
a fancy to it, and he talks about commissioning 
you to paint another.’ 

Dick’s freckled face changed first to white and 
then to red. He gasped forth a few incoherent 
words, hut he could never remember afterwards 
what they were. 

At the sound of Lcylaud’.s voice, EroMsher, 
who was standing a little apart talking to Dyson, 
turned. His face, too, changed for a moment. 
‘The crisis has come soontjr than I exjiected,’ 
ho muttered to himself. ‘ N'imiiortc. Better now 
than later on, perhaps.’ He went forward with 
a pleasant smile and held out his hand. ‘Don’t 
forget that there are two old friends here,’ he 
said to Leyland. 

‘Eorget! Not likely. But I had some, good 
news for Dick which I was in a hurry to tell 
him.— And now, my dear Erank, how are you 1— 
Better— better. I can see that before you answer 
me. Not like the same man, I suppose I must 
congratolate you on your good fortune.’ He 
paused for a moment, holding the other’s hand 
in his ami gazing a little sadly into his face. 
‘Ah, Erobislier, I don’t know Avhether to feel 
glad or sorry that you have come mto all this j 
money,’ he said. ‘ Many a fine spirit has been 
spoiled by coming into a fortune.’ 

Every one present heard Leyland’s words. 
Tliey all stared, as well they might. Was this 
sti-angor in the shabby tweed suit drunk or 
crazy? Of a sixrety he must be either one or 
the other. 

Mr l\;b worth’s pendulous cheeks turned the 
colour of saflVon. Striding forward a step or two, 
lie touchi'.d l'’robi3her lightly on the arm. ‘May 
I ask. who this person is, Mr Drummond?’ he 
said in a hoarse whisper, ‘He seems to be con- 
founding your identity with that of my nephew 
most strangely.’ 

‘Tins gftuti email is Mr Bonce Leyland, a very 
dear fiicnd of mine ; and 1 am not aware that he 
is conl’ounding anytliing.’ 


‘ But he called you Erank Erobisher.’ 

‘ He called me by my proper name.’ 

* But— but you are not ’ — — 

‘ Indeed, but I am, Mr Pebworth. I am Erank 
Erobisher, and your unworthy nephew.’ 

An exclamation of surprise or dismay burst 
from the lips of aU present except Leyland and 
Dick. 

For a moment or two, Pebworth stared blankly 
into the stern young face before him. Then, as 
with a lightning flash, the truth hurst upon him, 

‘ Great heaven ! Tricked ! ruined, irretrievably 
ruined ! ’ he exclaimed, gasping out the syllables 
as if they would choke him. With one hand 
pressed to his forehead, he staggered rather than 
walked to a fallen tree, and there sat down. His 
wife and daughter were by his side in a moment ; 
hut he waved them impatiently, even fiercely 
away, and sat staring with blank eyes at vacancy. 
Presently he took a bundle of papers from his 
pocket, untied with trembling fingers the red tape 
that bound them, and began to turn them over 
in an aimless incurious sort of way. Now and 
then he repeated under his breath the words : 

‘ Tricked ! ruined 1 ’ It was a pitiable sight. 

‘ Mr Erobisher changed into Mr Drummond ! ’ 
exclaimed Dempsey. 

‘Mr Drummond changed into Mr Frobisher 1’ 
echoed Dyson. 

‘ My Dick changed into my cousin Frank ! ’ 
murmured Elma, who was as much bewildered 
as any one. 

‘ Gracious goodness I who could have believed 
such a thing?’ said Dyson and Dempsey in a 
helxfiess sort of way. The situation was so novel, 
so totally unlookcd for, that they were evidently 
at a loss what to say or do next. Clunie said 
nothing, but looked with all her eyes at the, little 
Captain. Might not this new and surprising turn 
of affairs jeopardise to some extent her newly- 
fledged matrimonial projects? 

Drummond drew Leyland aside, and explained 
to him the state of aflairs. 

‘So you are really my nejihew Erank after all I ’ 
said kirs Pehwortlx tlirough her tears to Fro- 
bisher. ‘ I felt sure from the first that none of 
our family had any right to have red hair.’ 

‘Yes; I am your nephew Frank. There’s no 
mistake on that point this time, auixt.* 

‘ Well, I always did like you, as I ’ve said many 
a time, when others were maybe running you 
down.’ 

[ ‘Yes; we always did like you,’ said Clunie , 
tapxxing him playfully with the point of her sun- 
shade. 

‘Always,’ echoed Dempsey and Dyson, who 
had moved closer up. 

‘ I don’t know that I can like you a bit better 
than I did before,’ continued Mrs Pebworth. 
‘And as for your friend— what a nice young 
man he is !— I ’m sure I shan’t like him a bit less 
than I did half an hour since, because he happens 
to he poor and no connection of the family.’ 

‘ Mamma, dear ! ’ said Clunie imploringly, with 
a tug at lier mother’s sleeve. 

‘ Aunt, you have one of the kindest hearts in 
the world,’ said Erank, and with that he stooped 
and kissed her. 

Dempsey and Dyson looked straight over each 
other’s shbulder, and seemed to be gazing into 
futurity. 

— . : -= ig 
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CJluiiie tiinicil to Frank with what she would 
liave caU(!(l oiio of her ‘arch’ ghmcca, ‘You 
nuuiflity, luuiiflity man. to play ns all ench a trick ! 
But .1 wiw never really deceivocV 

‘ .No ; we were never really deceived,’ chimed 
in the Ohonrs. 

‘ .Any one coidd Rce Lliat the real Mr Drummond 
was no {gentleman.’ This from Olnnie. 

‘Always had the air of a parvemtd This from 
Derapsi'y, whose faLlior liad boon a successful 
bacon contraelor. 

‘ Something extremely j)lebeiaii aboxit him,’ 
piped Dyson. 

‘Wo oongx'fikilate yon most sincerely,’ continued 
Ohtnie. 

‘Yes, wo congratulate you most sincerely,’ 
echoed the Chorus. 

‘My dear, kind friends, how heartily I thank 
you, none but myself can ever ttdl ! ’ responded 
Frobisher with a ring of unmistakable scorn in 
Ms voice. 

Climio turned to her mother Avilh a pout. Mr 
Dempsey’s purple face became still more, purple; 
he ebughetf behind bis hand and stalked away. 
Captain Dy.son let his eyegla.sa drop ; then Im 
pulled up his collar and ptilled down his (‘.uHs 
and tried to look fierce, lie wiw about to follov' 
Dempsey ; but Clunie detained him. ‘Al'tei* all 
that has hai)pened, do you still lovt; your little 
Olunio as much as before ? ’ she whi.sperdd. (Litth*. 
Clunie indeed 1 She was a head taller thati the 
Captain.) 

‘ Aa much as ever, my sweeUist ])et. And that 
reminds me that Avlicn I wiw' at llurrum- 
pore’ 

She put her hand within his arm, giving it a 
little squeeze a.s sins did so, ‘Ja.it us stndl down 
this alley,’ she said, ‘whore we shall he rpiite. 
alone.’ : 

Frobisher avus crossing towards .l\Iis.s Disoni, 
when Mr PobAvorth intercepted him. Tlnit 
gentleman had to some extent riicovered his 
assuranco by this time. I’eihaps, alter all, lie 
rellected, things might not turn out quite so 
desperate as he Iiarl at first believed they avouM. 
In any case, his best plan wa.s to put a bold 
front on the afiair. 

‘ Yni must permit uhj to congridudalii you, my 
dear Frank,’ he said Avith a sickly smile, '‘(.lu the 
really admirahlo .style in Avliich you played your 
character of the poor amanuensis. It Avas a 
marvellous piece of acting, and you must alloAA^ 
that I dill my best to second yo\ir efforts. Of 
emrrse I saAV through the little diice.ption from the 
firet—ha, ha 1 — ^-from the very finst. Admirably 
acted ! ^ So true to life ! ’ 

Frobisher made no eflort to hide the scorn and 
loathing Avhich the.se wonis excited in him. ‘ .Mr 
PebAvnrth,’ he said, ‘if tlnwo is one man in the 
world Ayh(.)m I hold i,n more uite.r contempt than 
I do another, you are that luiiiii.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, not so loud ! My Avife ami 
clanghtcr aro^lose by.’ 

‘I changea places AvutU my friend in order to 
try you. you knoAv the re.snlt. I believe you 
to be an ingrained hypocrite from top to toe, 1 
know you to be a ]knave~-,selfi8h, cunning, and 
utterly unscrupulotis.’ 

‘Hot 80 load, I implore you P 

‘You have spoken of your wife. Were it not 
for her, I would expose you to the world in your 


true ocfloUTs. My aunt i-i a giind Avnmau, Avlmiii 

I res] met and lovn- ytui, I Ir.nthc. lAir her 'uke, 

T. choose to remember the, reliil,SMnslui> lu tueen 

U. S, and to kee]) .^ileiiet' A\itli l•eg,u■l!_ bi fim [i.i 1. 
You know my (pinion of ymi ; il, i.s oio^ A\lii. h 
uoUiiug can aitor ; ami the lean y((it and 1 see of 
each other in timo to come, the betlt'C it Avil! i--; 
for both of us.’ 

‘ If my gratitude. 

‘.lour gratil'inb’, Mi’ I'cbu'di'ili ! ’I’lie U‘'!'(l i.s 
]troFaned avIk’H it ])Voeeeih iVom liif' lip - id .-mb 
as you!’ With the.se, Avords, l'’r<(lti;lier iin-ind 
onbisbei'l and crossed to Avherti llie. three ladie i 
AAUire standing, vvomlcving and bewihh sed 'pect.i 
tons of all that luul hujipeiied during the 
foAv minutes. 

NcA'er in his life had Mr I’chworth felt s<i 
crestfallen and liiimiliatcd. Wt (‘vmi _ in thi'i 
hour of his extremity the, brazen bardibood of 
tlm man dhl not quite de.'^m’t him. 'raking out 
hi.s p(.ickc,t'])0(ik and pencil, he said in a voiee 
AAdiich Avas purposely hmd enough for all prt‘si*tit 
to bear: ‘ I quite agree with you, tuy dear i''raTik 
-'-i[uite. I Avill make a metnot’amlnm of the 
malim' at onee, and coiiiiuH. you Avith velerenee lo 
it auotlier day,’ Wi(b tliat he went back to his 
seat on tlm fallen trci', and made a ]n'eienni iff 
being busy Avith his pocket-hook and peuc.ll 

’I’iH uoW', Miss Deeim had not spokmia word- - 
hIk! hud, in fac.t, moved a little apart from tlm 
otlmrs. hrobisber now went up to her and look 
her hand. ‘Klmn!’ he mid, nttd there wu.'i a vVorld 
of ti‘ndex’ne.8s hi llu; way Im spokft tlmi one, little 
AVOrd, , ■ . r - ' ' 

‘Wi;!!, sirl’ and 
Imvked up into Id ^ 


Burprise. 
for 




./,/ ’.h, 


r prise. , lye- 

‘ you Avill, r tru% ,i m 

,■ u„, mk,. , t uh-, ‘“/j 


And jiray, Mr Dick, ^ 

yoiic name may he, Avhat i-sw: M 'A 
ahle lesson it ha.M taught ^ 

‘Jk has taugdd me that ,(s been 

giwn me for myself alone. It has bS^rbt me 
tiiat tlmre h; one true heart in tlm AVorld Avlns 
believing me pour, Avmihl have given Uj> every- 
thing for my sake. ; hut who, now tiuit silm knoAus 
I am rich, Avill not lo\*e me om* whit tin* le.-s lor 
the to,.st U> Avhich 1 him* jmt In*!'.’ 

‘You make yourself far too .surt! <in that ])oini. 
You have trcnti’d me shamei'nllv, .dr -yes shanm- 
Mlyt’ 

‘.In Avhat AA’.'iv liave. ! tzvated you shainefuliy, 
Elm.'i?’ a.ske(l Frank Avith Avdde-cyeel Avomier. 

‘You led me to c,A'])i*c,t fjiat' 1 was going At 
many a dear, (l(‘!igiitrn!, pom* young m.-ui, ndth 
Avhom l Hlmnhl le.ad u]tapj.>y, slrnggitugf, itohmuiaii 
sort) of existence, in Iaao'oi’ tlmm roonm, on n 
ponml or Iavo a Aveek, doing my oAvn marketing 
ami mending my own elotlu-s. Imdend of 
1 find myself tital to a commoTqilms*, vulg.irlv 
rich individual just the Itiud of imr. on that 
every girl is expected to .marry. I call it .shame- 
ful- “-.shameful r 

.Frobisher looked at her a.A if In* scai’cely kumv 
Avlmtlier to be fUiuiK<*d or mmoyeii. /U- (his 
moment Mrs IV.b worth came up. ‘Mdiat’s tlm 
matte.)' imwl’ she, asked, swung that someUiiiig 
was amiss. 

‘Elma 1ms bocm making use, of bad language 
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because she finds lluit I’m no longer a poor 
man.’ 

‘ lifore fonl sLe,’ ansivered Mrs Pebwortli mtli 
a loucb. of asperity. ‘ If slie biasn’t son-se enougli 
to keep a sweetheart Avlieii she ’» got one, wliether 
he’s rich or poor, she’ll soon find somebody else 
in her place. Why, half the girls in the county 
will be, setting their cap,s at the owner of Way- 
la tids before three montlis are ovei\’ 

jMiss Deene pricked up her ears, ‘Fie! aunt. 
■What a character you give your sex,’ she said. 

‘ .It ’s no more than our sox deserve, my dear. 
There will he quite a competition for Mr Frobisher, 

T can tell you.’ 

‘In that case,’ said Elina whimsically, ‘I 
may as well keep him for myself. Not, you 
know, because I really care very much for 
him— but just to spite tlie other girls.’ 

‘ There ’s an artful minx I ’ ejaculated Mrs 
Pebworth. 

‘ Then your Serene Highness will condescend 
to accept me — ^l)ut not pro tern., I hope?’ said 
Frobisher. 

‘ No ; not pro fern . — hut for ever and ever,’ 
answered Ehna, placing both her hands in Ids, 
while the love-light of happiness sprang to her 
eyes. 

■\\niat little remains to be told may he told 
after a very brief lash ion. 

(Jliinie got the great desire of her life — a rich 
liushuud, who never thwarts her in anything. 
Captain ‘Dyson achieved one of the desires of his 
life — a runaway wedding. Mr Pehwovl.h w'as 
ilistractcd at first, hut e.xtendod a mugnaninious 
forgiveness to the newly-married couple on their 
retiu-n from their honeymoon. Captain Dyson 
came down handsomely in the way of settlements ; 
but to this day he cannot understand why his 
wife, who ha(,I hitherto been one of the most 
complaisant of listeners, changed so suddenly and 
unacoouutahly, and refu.sed inoint-hlank to listen 
to any more "of his narratives, even going so far 
on one occasion a.s to impugn th,e accuracy of his 
memory and to make use of the words ‘ Stuff aiul 
rubbish.’ TIio little man .spends much of his 
time at his club, but Melancholy has marked him 
for her own. He has the look of a man habitu- 
ally careworn and depressed. Now and then, a 
gleam of happiness revisits him — when he can 
button-hole a stranger good-natured enough to 
li.steu to him while he narrates some of the sur- 
prising adventures of hi.s early life. Young Tom j 
M‘Murdo, who.se state of chronic impecuniosity 
is no secret, eats many a good dinner at the 
Captain’s expense, and borrows many a sovereign 
as well — W'hich hc', takes particular care never 
to re])ay — and all because he is the best of 
listenev.s, and never even hints tlie .shadow of a 
doubt as to the truth of what is being told him. 
■ft has neve.r dawned on the consciousness of 
CiapLaiu ])y.sou, and probably never wn’ll, that iix 
him Nature created a bore of the first mag- 
nitude. 

Ojic luoriiing very soon after the ;picnic Mr 
Pftbwortli intimated that business of impoit- 
aiice would take him to Liverpool. He had 
not been many hours in Liverpool before he 
tidi'graplu'd that the business whicli had taken 
Iiiui to fchu.t city xvuuld take him still farther 
— as far even as to America. Mrs Pebworth 


was delighted ; the voyage would be quite 
a holiday for Algernon, and the sofi-hreezes 
could not foil to lienefit his healtli. But Mr 
Pchworth’s business, whatever the nature of it 
might be, evidently required a long time to 
bi'ing it to a conciusion. Month after mouth 
passed awa3q and Mr Pebworth wrote home that 
le still found it impossible to return. At length, 
at the end of a ,year and a half, as if di.sgixsted 
with the whole affair, he died, so that in all pro- 
bability the business which took him so far will 
remain unsettled till Doomsday. His widow 
mourned for him in all sincerity. To her he had 
ever seemed the best of husbands and the best 
of men ; and nobody has been cruel enough to try 
to undeceive her. 

■Within a week of the picnic, Dick Drummond 
was hack in his old rooms in Soho, which had 
found no tenant during his absence. At first he 
felt wi?etchedly dull and lonely without Frobisher ; 
it seemed as if he had lost a part of himself, which 
nothing could replace ; but Ley land looked in 
every other evening or so, to cheer him up, on 
whicJi occasions tliey smoked innumerable pipes 
together and discoursed on every subject under 
the .sun. A few other Bohemians woixld drop in 
occa.sionally, for Dick could now afford to keep 
open house, and many n song was sung and 
many a meny story told at such times in the 
dingy old rooms. But neither to Dick nor 
Frobisher would the wheels of life have seemed 
to run pleasantly unless they had been able to 
see each other often. 

It was lait an hour’s journey from ■\Yay‘lands, 
and Frobi.sher was Irctpiently in town. His old ' 
easy-cliafr, his old mcenschaum, and a hearty grip 
of the hand, always awaited him in Soho. Occa- 
sionally, Elma Avould call with him, at which 
times Dick would put down his brush and palette 
for the day, comb out his golden locks, don 
another coat, and go in generally for high- 
jinks. 

But ■Waylands did not foil to see Dick a 
frequent vusitor. It was understood that he 
should spend from Saturday till Mond.ay there — 
or longer, for the matter of that — as often as he 
should feel so inclined, and, summer or winter, 
few w'cek-ends passed without seeing Dick 
exchange the .smoke of London for the pleasant 
breezes of the Surrey hills. He seemed nearly as 
much a part of Waylands as Frobisher himself. 

As a painter, succe.ss came to liim in such 
measure as he deserved. He had a happy faculty 
of seeing, and of being able to reproduce for others 
to see, some little trait or incident of everyday 
I life with its touch of humour or pathos, or both 
' combined — some commonplace episode of the 
great covwUe Immaine — ■which most peopki would 
pass by with unobservant eyes. One such picture 
of humble life it was that brought him to the 
front. A certain well-known art-patron saw it, 
bought it, and caused it to he engraved. The 
engraving became popular, and had a lai'ge sale 
among tliat humble class of art-lovers who cannot 
afford to buy pictures, but who like to see their 
walls hung with a few good prints or engravings 
which tend, in one form or otlier, to illustrate 
that one touch of natme which is said to make 
the whole world kin. 

Dick had found his groove at last. There was 
a demand for his pictures for engraving purposes. 


(W). H4, IMS. 
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Ho one eoaltl have bceu more surprised tlum tlio 
artist liimself was. 

‘You lirtVG hit tbo right nail on the head, and 
no iniBlake,’ .said Bence Leyhmd to him one day. 
‘How lisUm to the advice of an old im. Paint 
fdowly ; try to make every picture an advance on 
your last one ; and above oil, don’t hood tlus 
market with yom* works. It is far better to paint 
one good picture n year, than half-a-clo?.en iudil- 
ferent ones.’ 

Dick has not failed to praht by this advice, and 
the world prospers with iiim ; hut to this day ho 
believes in lii.s secret heart that Nature intended 
him for a delineator of nrythological subjects on 
a grand scale ; and he never gazes on his /I mh'o- 
meda and other kindred crudities which still 
adorn the walls of his studio, without a Imlf- 
regrctful shake of the head. 

Of Frobisher and Eltiui, what mnaui.s to be 
said? To no man is it given to withstand the 
shafts of Fate ; hut with' youth, health, and a 
love that knew no waning or change, their chuncos 
of happiness were greater than are granted to 
most mortals. More than that could not he. 
expected for them. 

Frobisher’s pen in by no moan.s idle ; and, u.s 
in tlio olden days, he still fmfri‘i‘.s from ilie 
alternate pleasures and pang.s, disappoiutnieut.s 
and (lolighJfl, incident to a literary career. ’.I'limu 
is _ some prospect of his pet oomudy, dimmer 
written live years ago, luvd reiccted 
by several London managers, being at length 
produced at the Royal Frivolity Theatre. 'VVliat 
was an impossibility in the case of an obscure 
literary hack, may 'have become a posNlbiIil.y in 
the case of the well-to-do owner of WaylandH ; for 
in matters theatrical, as in so many other idVairs of 
life, there, are generally wheels wi.ihiu wheels. 
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BOOIC GOSBIP. 

The theory of Evolution, as propounded by 
Darwin, and enforced by such si:i(mtist.s as 
Wallace, Huxley, Tyudali, and Lnbboc.k, in one 
which few people who would wi.sli to lie abreast 
of the intelligeiK;!! of the; time, can allord to he 
rogoi'dless of, Tliat theory is as yet fai‘ from 
being outside the range of controverted (pie.stions ; 
hence it is till the more important that, pemoii.s 
■who have not the leisure or the di'-sire to study 
biology for themselves, should have the means 
placed ivithin their reach of forruing an intelli- 
gent opinion on a subject which is' constantly 
presenting itself before them in one aspect or 
another. A volume from the pen of Dr Andrew 
'Wi\BCixi-~OhaptcrH on Jh'olntion (London : Cliatto 
and Windna) — will, wo venture to think, go 
far to supply this want. The author jierhapH 
errs in giving so much prominence to the 
arguments^ in favour of, and so little notic(‘ 
to the objections that hav<i been and are still 
urged against, the theory of Evolution j hut thi.s 
is to "be accounted for by his evident conviction 
that that ^ theory is alrcsuly proved to lie time. 
Darwin himstdf, with his wide range fif numtu'l 
vision, and his comprehensive knowledge of 
natord development, was able to jierccive and 
always ready to acknowledge that the doetriuo 
he advanced ivas not free from serious objectiotiB 
-“he (Ud not indeed put it forward as a fact, 
but as a hypothesis, which he supported not as 


absolutely proved, Imt as being able In account for 
more ofthc ]>he.uotneua of living things than any 
other theory that Ijad as yet bt>c,n advance.il. i)V 
Wilson, however, as the ressdt <d' his study and 
observation, b prepared to take the. (pte.-dion out 
of the re.gioii of i.he hypotlietical, ami to place 
it in that of the actual in abort, |o usr.uiue, in 
me hi.a own word;!, ‘the reality of thi; pi'oei'o.’ 
In lliiM view, therefore, he haa ende.i voiu'ed ju 
maralial iho mure prominent fact ; of v,i>o!()-y 
and botany in order to prove J, hat evolution 
is trii actual Ihctol’ in the lil'e-ivoi’k of the 
universe. 

.Darwin’.s theory re.sLs upon a h-w !i})jui,rent1y 
fihuple propo.dthms. (1) Every speeie;, yd aiiipial 
and plant has a tendency to vary from its ori;.^inai 
typo ; each individual ojlhpving having a certain 
likeness and a certain unlike.uc.^-s to tlu* parent. 

(2) Tluw. variations are transmis.‘-i)t!e ii> oO'.-.pHug. 

(3) More animals and plaiitH are produeinl than 
can poasibly survive ; licrice. (I) there ensues a 
‘stru'gghi lor fixi.stence’ among the living ymlivl- 
fluids, tho.sfi wlnt.'h. arc Htrongest' t.hiit is, best 
adapted to their surroiundings or euvivunment— 
nve.rcnmiug the wcidver, whieh result give, s us the 
(loctn’lie of file ‘stirviv.al of the litPi.sL’ (A) Tlui 
varieties Itelbi'i; sjiokisi of ilivei-ge in procesrt of iiges 
uo far jVom tludr original tyjie, as to eun.stitute iu;W 
Kpee.ies, tluu’ti being in thi.s view no dehniU! himrier 
between one f.pi'ejes and antdher j and hdhnving 
which order of ilcvelopment, it is assumed 
(C) that iill the hsnus t>f living things which 
wo Iiitw now cogtii.«tu!co of,^ may have hium 
ftvolvi'il by ‘miturai Bekuition ’ from a few primi- 
tive uml simple forms of life- -po.ssilily from oiu* 
Mitch form nhuie. Thm’s propo.'ulJun.'^, ihns roughly 
Mtateil, form lln‘. basis of tl!^^ great llnatry or 
liypotluvus of Kvclution, a.M worlasi out and illm- 
trated by (Jliarh'.s Darwin, In Dr Wilson’s book, 
tlutee who wi.sh lo .see the proof.. . e.t forth in detail, 
will iiiul an inf(t11i;'eufe and easily eompreijendetl 
guide; and if Uu-y are not, by its perusal, con- 
vinced UM iirnily as Dr Wib-ou i.t, of tlu-. truth 
<d‘ the dovtrine. {herein set forth, tin-y will ut 
least be in a po.n'jiun to eoiiMidin- {lie .‘ailiji'ct, apart 
from the alcnii'ilitii's and erudities which jiavc 
too tVetpumtly by indhiukhig opponents Ixiim 
attrilntfccl to it. 

V 

A second vohnnci of the series of bfH>ks on 
ircrocs o/ fS'mVncr (London ; Boeiety fur Ikvuuoting 
Cln’istiau ICuowleslgii) lia.s recently Itesm is.sued. 
It deals with astronomers, and is writtmi by M. J. 
C. Morton, P.A., of Bt rlcjlni’a (ttllego, Cambridge, 
It iff a volume of \ery great luiereA, Not only 
will -the reader gain' from it a loutwhidge. id 
the lives of leiuliug miti’onomers--(.'opi‘ruieu;', 
’ryeho Brahe, Kepler, Galiluii, Ncw’lon, Lagrattge, 
Laplace, and Ibu'seliel — but he will derivo a 
clear and vivid coueeption of the huiiUu'e of 
astronnmy itself, rendered specially iidelligihlo 
by its being ]iWH*nted lu him in historical 
Beapumee, thus enalding him not only to mark 
its progro.;-:8 from Mtago to stage, hut also (o 
com’ppdumd^ more fully the value of tlm di.s- 
coverica which the rcvernl great men Avhom ws; 
have mimed contributed towards our kneuvlcdge. 
of the starry w'urhl. If tin*, other volttnu-s of tlu; 
perns arc m thoruugli in conception and as at, trac- 
tive in style as tliusc already issued., Uw whole 
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will form a very valual)le addition to our etoek ' 
ol' works on impularised science. 

V I 

The comparative study of languages may be 
directed, to other than strictly pliilological pur- 
poses ; and hero wo have a volume by Mr John i 
Cameron, Sunderland, on the Gaelic Names of 
Plants (Edinbtngb and London : W. Blackwood I 
& Sons), in which the above line of study has , 
been followed for scientific purposes. The im- I 
mediate department of science dealt with is botany, 
and the object of the autlior is to identify the 
names given by the Gaelic-speaking people with 
the plants which they were intended to designate. 
In his ordinary field-work the difficulty of the 
botanist, when he has obtained a particular plant, 
is to find the proper name for it ; but in the 
work undertaken by our author, the difficulty was 
reversed ; for he had the name, but required to 
find the plant to which the name applied. This 
necessarily required not only an adequate know- 
ledge of Gaelic as spoken in Scotland and Ireland, 
but the prosecution of numerous journeys among 
the Qaciic-speaking populations, in order, if 
possible, to settle disputed .names, to fix tbe plant 
to which the name was applied, and to collect 
others previously unrecorded. 

We are told by Mr Cameron tliat tbe Celts 
named plants from (1) their nses ; (2) their ap- 
pearance ; (3) their habitats ; and (4) their supei’- 
stitious associations, and the like. The silverweed 
or white tansy, for instance, is called hrisgean 
milis, sweet bread, because its succulent root was 
not unfrequently used by the poorer people in 
vsome parts of the Highlands for bread. The 
rowan-tree or mountai'n-ash is hiis, drink ; the 
Highlanders formerly distilling a very good spirit 
frofu its fruit. It was also believed in tbe High- 
lands, as throughout Scotland generally, that any 
part of this tree carried upon tlie person was a 
sovereign charm against enchantment or witch- 
craft, hence it was also calleil by tbe Gaels, 
fuinseag coille, the wood-enchantress. The yellow 
or ladies’ bedstraw was called by a name meaning 
red ; the apparent inconsistency between the name 
and the natural colour of the flower being ex- 
plained by the fact that the Highlanders used 
the roots to dye rod colour. In the same line 
of nomenclature, the field gentian is known as 
lus a chriChain, the crouching-plant ; not that the 
plant crouches, hut because it is good for a disease 
which attacks the limbs of cows, and which induces 
the attitude to which the name applies. It is un- 
necessary to multiply illustrations further ; those 
intei'ested in the subject must liave recourse to the 
book itself, which is one that cannot fail to reflect 
crcdital'ly upon the learning and indiistry of its 
author. 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND A E T S. 

The Beport, recently published, of the York 
GJumiber of Agriculture, brings little comfort 
to the farmer. The Council record how the 
li.opc;s raised at the beginning of last year from 
tlie mild winter and genial spiing were dis- 
aj)])ointcd by the effects of a Avet and cold July, 
d'hey stale their ojjiniou that the cold clay-land 
farms, which cost so much to bring them into a 


productive state, must go out of cultivation. They 
also point to the need of agricultural education, 
and trust that its spread may be promoted by 
Chambers of Agriculture and other public bodies. 

It would seem that Avhile the British fanner 
has been bemoaning the nakedness of the land, 
his powerful rivals in America have — not content 
Avith the abundance AAdiich their soil gives them — 
been killing the goose which lays the golden 
eggs ; in other words, the Avheat-groAving districts 
in many parts of loAva, Wisconsin, and hlinnesota 
have been exhausted by the practice of groAving 
crop after crop of wheat Avithout rest and with- 
out manuring. The farmers have not recognised 
the value of rotation of crops. It may be that 
they need' a little acquaintance with, agricultural 
chemistry to tell them that one crop AviE absorb 
certain constituents of tho_ soil, and that another 
crop of a different kind will select quite another 
kind of food from mother-earth. (Thus, while 
crop number tAVO is taking its fill, the earth, is 
recovering from the call made upon it by crop 
number one. It would be to the advantage of 
the country if some of our cleA^'er farmers were 
to emigi’ate, and show the Americans the advan- 
tages to be obtained from a better system of, agri- 
ciuture. 

In connection 'with the storage of green fodder 
sucli as ncAvly-mown hay, &c., the question of 
ensilage and the cost of huih.ling silos is still 
interesting our farmers at home. It AAmuld 
seem at first sight that the expense of erecting 
a concrete or brick tank in Avhich to com- 
press and preserve green fodder could not 
amount to A'ery mneb. But estimates obtained 
from different sources sIioav that the sum asked 
is one Avhich farmers in the present state of 
affairs could not afford, unless they had definite 
proof that the experiment AA-ould be successful. 
There is, however, one way of trying the method 
in AAdiich the expense is almost nil, for the Avork 
can he accomplished by ordinaiy labourers when 
other Avork is not pressing. We allude to the 
earth-silo, which has already been tried with 
success. It consists of a trench six feet deep, 
a.Bd of any dimensions required. The green stuff 
is placed in this pit, covered with a layer of 
roofing-felt, and then Avith earth, so as to force 
the mass doAAm Avith the necessary pressure. If 
each, farmer AAdio has the opportunity ■were to 
construct an experimental silo of this kind, and 
were in. due time to report the result, it would 
soon he ascertained Avh ether the system has the 
value attached to it that many persons seem to 
think. 

At the invitation of Mr H. Hoare, a number 
of gentlemen-farmers and others interested in 
agriculture recently visited Pagohonse Farm, 
ahont a mile and a half from Stapleliurst Station, 
to witness the opening of a silo, and to examine 
the fodder prepared and stored under this system. 
The crop ensilaged consisted of trifolium, the 
produce of about three acres. It Avas estimated 
that the crop would haA'^e yielded about eight 
tons of hay, Avhei'eas ensilaged it jdelded ten 
tons of fodder. A number of questions AAmre 
asked by those present, and the replies of Mr 
Hoare and his manager or farm-baililf may be 
briefly summarised thus : The cattle take to tlie 
food at once ; they thrive upon it ; and the yield 
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or milk is 1/u'iner and kottor than upon llm food 
lomerly Kivoii to tluiim With the iidtlitioii of 
some oilcake, varying from three to eight ponrids 
par (lay per Jiead, their condition improved very 
materially. The cost of getting in the crop and 
ciiHilaging it wih ahout eminl to tlummst of making 
it into hay under favontwilo (’uuditions ; hut those 
]iri‘Rent who understood fiumiing thought that 
tliis cost could he my much diiuini.slied. (Jreiit 
stress was laid upon' the fact, that under this 
system, weather was no object, as the crops cau 
he stored green, wet, or dry. Boiue huttev wivs 
shown to and tasted hy those present, mid tlio 
pnoierence all round was for that made from the 
cows fed on the ensilaged fodder. The top layew 
of fodder in the silo was slightly mouldy, and it 
showed sign.s of fermentation — an evidence of 
insufficient covering and pressure ; but tlie deeper 
the cuts into the body of the bed thus stored, the 
better was the food. 

As an example of the curious property of pdants 
in selecting from a soil only those naatorials projuu’ 
for their nourishment, we may cite the ice-plant, 
which is found abundantly on the. jMediterraneau 
coasfo. It has lati'ly fornied the .subject of .some 
exjicriments by M. Mungon, who has cultivated 
it for many >u'nrs. Us ]»opiilar name is derived 
from the little vesichw ill led with water whieli 
cover its stem, and have much tin' apjtearauce, ol' 
frozen dewdrops. Analy.''is hIiowh that it sucks 
up from the soil a large ([uautity of soda, potash, 
and othiir alkaline salts j indeed', it may ho saifl 
that the pilaut represents a solution of alkaline 
salts held together by a vegetable, tissue only 
weighing two per cent, of its' mass. M. Maiigon 
believes that the pd ant might ho u.soful if ]danted 
on unproductive soils where such salts are in 
excess, thornb,y rendering tlu! ground snilahle for 
ordinary cultivation. 

The Honourubk Scc.reiary of the CJoat Hocii'ty 
has recently given sonu’! intere.sting partittulam 
ns to those animals, which have long been 
valued for the nutritious and curative jwoperlii's 
of the milk they yield. Twelve years ago, lit* 
tells ii.s, fow goats could be found wliieh \vould 
give more, than a quart of milk a day, hut now, 
owing to the care ivhich has been e.vjiended upon 
their lueeding, specimens are jirodueed which will 
' yield three or even four tiiue.s that quantity. 
Such animals command prices ranging between 
five and ten pounds ; and when omie aetpiired, art* 
found so valuable, that they are not readily piartt'd 
with. Ho a.sserts — and his conclusions are based 
upon many years’ experience— that goats in this 
country do he,st when housed both day and night 
during the autumn and wintiu* seasous. The 
quality of the milk is in noway aficci.ed by such 
eonfinemeut ; and if properly 'tended, the stall- 
fed animal will yield a far' better return than 
one. not having the benefits of shelter and warmth. 

The Zoological li^ociety have just lost hy death 
from manife.st old age the female hiiipopotamus 
which was presented to them by the Vie.eroy of 
Egypt thirty yeans ago. She ha.s survived her 
mate— which lived twcuty-sevcu years in the. 
Society’s Gurden.s- -by about six years. It would 
thus seem that the span of life allotted to the 
is about thirty yeans ; probably a 
good deal less when exposed to the vicissitudes of 
a roaming existence. 

The spfiendici collection of living animals in 


'Regent's Park now uumbi'i'.: licj.wet'ii two and 
three thouHuud, Oin-teiilh nf iIk*.'-;!', act' replile;; ; 
and from want of ]ti'nper aeconunndailnu, iliey 
liave hitherto been lornled in dill'elviit p.tri" of 
th(! (lurdl'HS, niuc.ll lo ihe iuenuvellieuee nf ilinSii 
who wi.shed to liitidy iht'm, 'Pliere i;; unw, how- 
ever, being built a lleW‘ lie|itiie-lKilI:-'e, in wliieh 
the, various membevs of ihi.s large finuily will 
1)0 brought togelber. The iliHi'-ulli of |il.im)in;>; 
such a scheme, will he. midei', tuud when we 
reuit'mlier iluit rejitile.i from nli (jii.na.'r,! of (lu- 
world have, to he considei'ed, uud llial a tempeea- 
ture neee.'j.'iury for (he, life of om* .qieeic.i vvoulil 
he <piUo inadequate for the rLipiiremeiits of 
another, .Pioariug this in mind, (he eage.'i, oc 
rather glass ease.s, used lu eoulaiu tin; tqieeiiueus 
will be each lu'ated to a ])i‘up(‘r temperature liy 
special arrangements of the hot-valer pipe.s em- 
ployed for the pmrpose. At (ht* .sum* time, sjiee- 
tutors will hreatlui a normal almo-piiere, Tim 
new Imilding i.s expected to he ready for occupa- 
tion l>y next autumn. 

Tho.se kindly disiavsed and well uipaningf 
pei'SoiiH who slnnved suc.h tVlemily feelings 
towards ]ioor Jimdio, utid eredifet! the (Smueil 
of the Zoologieal Moeiety with siiel} sordid 
motives in sending liim uevo’-N the Atlanlie, 
will perhaps ueknow'ledge that the (.'otinejl 
were ri<'lit in believing iiiat the huge creature 
wui? heeoniing tlangcruus, JSew.s reaelu'.s iis from 
.Ameriea that dumbo luii^ iurued lua keeperh 
bu.x into jiuitc.lnvood, ati>l has shown other sigtiM 
of ohstrepevoUH behaviour. 

A pi!]uM‘ lias been read before the Elaet-ro- 
techmc Society of ilerliu gjving I'omn intere.ilin;: 
particnlars relative, to birds and teh'graph wire,(. 
lu ti'i'dless di.stricts, the simdler Idids in (termany 
are very fmd of roo.q.hig both on poles and wiri'H, 
Swullow.s freipii'iiily Iniihi, under lln* eaves vvlieiv 
wires 3'un into telegriqili offiees, and aetmdly ntop 
work by causing eontaet Iie.tweeii the wire and 
.some neigh 1 muring liody wliieh will c.irry the 
tdeetrie. ein-ivut to earth. ('oul;tc|-i with u like 
result art* often eau-s'd by hirgi' birds uligiit.iug 
on the wire.s and causing them to swing iogotiier 
and touch. Woodpeckers freipu'ufly jscek hohr. 
throiiqdi the telej'raph po.d.s, and no kind of 
preparation of the wood m-cius to atop tlwiii 
from doing .so. Sulphate of eojipcr, corrosiu' 
.siildimate, chloride, of ziue, uud other poi,..ous, 
have been upjdied to the wood as piv.sej'va- 
tives against rot, ; hut the, luid-s pt-ek uwiiy at 
thorn all the same. At the ree.eut HleclVica! 
Exhibition at the f'rvi-ial Palace, a part of 
(aui of tlu'se 3 j(-;cked posts w.is shown. The 
theory wu.s tlieu hroaidted that the, womi- 
jieck'ers mistook the vihrution of ilm altaehed 
wires for the hum of in.sects, and attue-ked ihe, 
jinsfc with the Uolion of getting at tlmm, Thsi 
theory is now comhat,ed on the ground (.ha,t diy 
pioles are freipiently infe.,led wilh iuu.-cl.'i. Pail; 
wood salnruti'd witii Um poisouH named ubo\-e 
luusfc certainly lie cxeepteu. h’he woisljteeker;-- 
have evidently not yet found ihi-: out. 

The curious little girl about reveu yeaiv, of 
agt' wbo has been for some lime ]ia.T c'Lldbiled 
as ‘the missiug link’ at the, We.st mite. tec Aijua- 
rium is wortliy of a f>w pa.--.siug word.x. Ac.-cord- 
ing to ktr Puriui, who r.xhibits !a'r, ;die was 
hnaighfc from India to Muglaud by Mr (Vel 
Jluck, the energi'tie, Nui-wegiau traveUer, whose 
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inovemenis Wf; liave iiinro. tlian once noted 
in tliese columns. ]\[r Eoct having heard of 
a race of hairy-tailed men in Siam, offered 
a reward for tlie capture of a specimen. In 
the result, a man, woman, and child, all covered 
with hair, wt'.re obtained. After some diffi- 
eultins, Mr Bock hronglit the child to Banlcok, 
and obtained permission of the king of Siam 
to bring her to Exu'ope. The little girl, who 
is called Krao — which repre-sents the plaintive 
c.ry addressed to her by her parents when 
she attempted to wander from them — ^is intelli- 
gent-looking, with large dark eye.s, flattened nose, 
and poncb-like cheeks. The hair on the head is 
thick and straight, and is continued down the 
cheeks like whiskers, the face, arms, and shoulders 
being covered witli haii's from an inch to an inch 
and a half long. There is said to be a prolonga- 
tion of the lower vcu’tehroB suggestive of a tail. 
This curious and interesting little creature will 
no doulit give rise to much discussion among 
certain of our learned Societies. 

A very curious application of photography has 
just been brought before tlie Phutogra])lxic Society 
of Great Britain by Mr Wurnerke. Our readers 
are aware that for* some years our continental 
neighbours have been teaching deaf and dumb 
persons to speak by training them to watch the 
movement.^ of the lips when any one is talking to 
them. This method of reading soixnds by sight 
has been, highly succjjssful, and has long ago been 
introduced with similar re.sult.s into this country. 
Tlie idea has occurred to a foreign teacher of the 
dumb to plvotograph tbe movements of the lips 
when articulating the diflcreiit sounds which go 
to make up ordinary sptiech. It will easily he 
imagined that the model chosen for tlie pictures 
must be some one whose lips will give expressive 
action. But once photographed, the pictures can 
he multiplied by the thousand, and can he used 
as alphaiiets for our afllicted fellows all the world 
over. It is said that the pictures are so well 
adapted to their purpose, that any one can see at 
a glance what sound is indicated by each lip- 
movement portrayed. 

Another usciui apjilication of the same art is 
foreshadowed by Dr Gill, who is in charge of the 
Observatory of the Cape of Good Hope. He 
suggests that star-maps could be made by aid 
of "the camera, whicli would he far more valuable 
than those of the ordinary kind drawn by hand. 
That the light freun the stellar depths is powerful 
enough to impress a modern photographic lilm, 
we know by the results of Dr Huggins, who has 
photographed the spectra of a great many of these 
di.staut orbs, as well as the corona of the sun 
itself. The light available when dealing with 
tlm objects direct would, of course, he hu’ greater 
than when their spectra are concerned. We 
may mention that Dr Gill was most successful in 
the' photographs whicli he obtained of tluj recent 
t'oiutit, OIK! picture showing more than fifty stars 
Ihvongh the luminous tail. Although the most 
sensitive process is used for this class of work, an 
ex] ) 0 .sure of more than two hours was required for 
some of those pictures. The camera is attached 
tf> a tele-scopc, wliich latter is so beautifully 
regulated by clockwork, that the image of the 
ul'ijoct photographed is kept steadily in one spot, 
regardless of' the movement of the earth in its 
ceaseless rotation. 


The National Health Society, London (44 
Berners Street, Oxfiird Street), liave been ex- 
hibiting a fever-proof dre.ss, intended for the 
use of those whose duties bring them into con- 
tact with infectious maladies. It consists of a 
kind of overall made of mackintosh, which is 
glazed inside and outside, with a hood attached, 
so that the 'body, with the exception of the face 
and hands, is wholly enveloped in its folds. If 
necessary, a respirator is also used, through which 
no germs can pas.s. The fact of the face and 
hands being exposed is not considered a material 
disadvantage, lor those parts can be readily 
washed with a disinfectant. The object souglit 
is to enable the -wearer o'f the dress to go into 
fever-stricken rooms without the necessity of 
changing clothes afterwards. The dress can he 
readily cleansed with disinfectants at the end of 
the day, and is then again ready for use, 

Mr "Burton’s paper on the yauitary Inspection 
of Houses, published in the Boddy of Arts 
Journal, was full of valuable hints, which, if 
adopted, would go far to remove all chances of 
one kind of fever at least from om? dwellings. 

It will be remembered that Professor Eleeniing 
.Teiikiii suggested two years ago that houses should 
he subject 'to inspection by experienced men, and 
that a Society should be formed for the purpose. 
This paper of Mr Burton’s is an account of the 
work actually done, and of the very deplorable 
state in which some of the best houses in London 
were found to he from a sanitary point of view, 
lie summarised the objects aimed at in careful 
house-drainage as follows : (1) All matter placed 
in any of the sanitary appliances in the house must 
];)e carried with the greatest possible expedition 
clear of tlie premises, leaving behiiul it as little 
deposit as possible. (3) All sower-air must be 
prevented outcring the houses by the channels, 
which serve to carry away the sewage. (3) Since 
it is impossible to" have house-drains absolutely 
clean— that is, devoid of all decomposing matter- 
all air from house-drains, and even from sink, - 
hath, and other waste-pipes, must be kept out of 
the dv'elling-rooms. 

Oil the 9th of January, Jlr James Erunlees 
delivered his inaugural address as Pre.sident of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. He showed that 
the arts of construction had made but small ju'o- 
gress until a very recent period, aud that the 
'ancients undertook works of a stupendous char- 
acter in the shape of canals and tunnels wliich 
were not surpassed for many centuries. A review 
of the large engineering undertakings now com- 
pleted or 'in progress throughout tlie world next 
followed. The bridges over the Tay and Eorth, 
the St Gothurd Tunnel, the Severn Tunnel, 
various luirhour-s, projected railways, the Panama 
and other ocean canals, the application of diilerent 
kinds of illumination to lighthouses, each claimed 
a share of careful attention and interesting 
remarks, Mr Brunlees pointed out that The 
trained engineer was quite a modern creation. 
Little more than , a century ago there were no 
engineering works in Britain which were worthy 
of "notice— ‘hardly a canal or a passable high- 
road; and two centuries ago, it was necessary 
to send to Holland for an engineer to build a 
sea-wall.’ 

By the combined action of cold and pressure,: 
carbonic acid gas can with comparative ease be 
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reduced to the liquid Btuto ; and a strong iron 
bottle contfiiuing such litpiid may bo looked upon 
aa so luucli sturcrl-up energy ready for use. ^ A 
great many plans bavo beou devised for working 
engines with tliia gas instead of steam ; hut they 
Inive been found ^ iiupraoticablo and expensive. 
A useful application of the principle has lately^ 
boon tried with success hy Major Witte,, head of 
the Berlin Fire Brigade. The steam fip-ougiuea 
are supplied with reservoirs holdhqj liquid eju*- 
borutt add, which can he applied to the pmupa 
at a minute’s notice. The advantage of bidiig 
able to pump water on a fire -without the delay 
of getting up steam, is very great, when wo con- 
sider how import, ant the first few minutes arc in 
a case of fire. Of course the gas is merely con- 
sidered as a useful ally, until the boiler is sutU- 
ciently heated to supidy atemn. 

Carbonic acid gas lias long been tt.sed in that 
very serviceable little fire-engine called the Extinc- 
teur, and its force is sulficioiit to propel a stream 
of water a great distance without the aid of any 
pump whatever. Another modern iqqdiiiutiou of 
the gas is in that novel cngiiio ofwarlare called 
the Lay Torpedo. Tliiu is a fish-sliiipcd skud 
construction twenty-si.v feet in. length, and -when 
loaded -with id terrible clnirge of ninety |i(iini(I.s 
of dynamite, weighing ono ton and a ball. I’lic, 
little engine whicli junpeds it on its niissiou fd' 
destruction is worked by carbonic acid gas. Id 
course can bo regulakal by wires from its starting- 
point, and it will go for a milo and a half before 
its motor becomes exhausted. 

Ah interesting account of tbo Bahamas Hpouge- 
trade is given in a Report hy tho American 
Consul at Nassau. The kudo employs several 
thousand people, and about a huudred vcKSstda to 
fish for the sponges. Of those tluire are several 
varieties, whieli have different values, and nuiues 
which seem to ho given tluun according to their 
resemblance in texture to other things. Thus, 
ono desci'iption of sponge is known as Sheepwool, 
another is called Velvet, and so on. Each vessel 
employed has a crew of from si.x to twelve men, 
and their work is carried on in waters so shallow 
and pellucid that the sponges c;iu be seen <in the 
bottom, and tom 'iroin their beds by liookiitl p(.tle,s. 
Sometimes diving is lusorted to. ’d’lu! sponge as 
it reaches our hands is but tlie ski'hstoii of tlni 
animal colony it once rcprosenlcd. .Wlieu raisiid 
from the sea, it is covered with a soft gelatinous 
substance full of organic life. Spread out to 
dry, this matter putrefies and emits a horrible 
odour. Afterwards, the sponges are penned U]) 
in a kind of cage on tha shore, so that at every 
tide the w^ater will cleanse them. They arc then 
sorted, treated with lime, and dried, ivhen they 
are ready for exportation. . 

At a meeting recently held at jManchester to 
d'iscuss the advisability of an increased supply of 
esparto gross for paper-making, it was stated 
that a Company had been formed to develop a 
concession by the Bey of Tuni;’. giving riglits to 
collect esparto grass grown in eurtaiti districts. 
It WM stilted that thirty thousand tons of the 
material were available annually from ona terri- 
tory alone— that of Eouhedma. Such grass, with 
modem appdiances for compression, twinsport, 
and shipment, could be delivered in Liverpool 
for little m,or0 than half the price per ton which 
Sfar grass commanded last year. 


The Council of the limtil.ulo of Ihink-rn i-ii. 
Waiei’-cobuun desire it to bo Iniowii I hat tliey 
arc about to CiiriT out a liiimiue whitii bas bemi 
iojif' under ('.ousiiierntiim, but wbich went rif 
space has ('nnipi'Ilcd them hithecto to foiv^o. 
Fimtly, tbeir’ galleries in I’iccaililly, koiulou, 
will be tbrowu open to ail exldbilor.) in wulip’- 
colonns. Socomlly, they will oo.ui aiiiools (br 
till! free odiiciiliou of .stt’idonf i in lie- fuiinybraueii 
of avb hiti'iidin)' studeni i nil! lit' rciiuivcil lu 
f-ii'iul in drawing!! as a tect of their ellicirtti-y, :t,-! 
elementary inslriieiiou is not c(iiiteifii!!.ib‘il in 
tbe Kiiteme. 'fhe British Helmo! of Piiiutiug in 
Water-eolonrs .is ;i di.'itiuc.t iiud very heiiuiil'iji 
branch of art, uutl the ge.uerou:! {I'-tion of IIuh 
I nstitute — now more than luilf a century old — 
will give it renewed life, by attiuiding nutubera 
of young .students to its portals, 

We liave more than onct! referred to Iho new 
method of blasting eoal by the heat and expuusiou 
caiisiid by wetting cartridge, s of coiuprf.ssed lime. 
A (hirinan brewer of having, says n 

contemimrary, heard of the, lijui'- j-'voeess for 
mining coal, proposes to uh; /au.s-/. a.s an agent 
for rending roc.k,'!, Ilo Ims in his experiments 
blown Blrongly hoiqanl casks to pieees, and bn'ccil 
out oil!' I'lni of his lireWioy. lie detare.i to 
makii! !!Xpi!rinu'nts in tho tlonrfnck niine-s, thu 
heat of whicli will Sf*t up _ fermentatit»w tho 
niome.nt thu yeast-charge is laid, winch fernictt* 
tation will .soon beeotuo so nctlvo as to owreomu 
uve’ry I'e.si.skmee. 

'I’ini! Aniertcuu Vunsul in Burts haa done good 
Bct'viiat iu euIUug the attention, of his gfiverntucnfc 
to tho whoU'siiic! uduHeruliou and fabrieatiou of 
wines, wliieh law now aaKutued uii ulurmiiig lucpect 
in Krauee. AlUiongh imported wine;! are subject 
to annly,sis at the (histonm before, delivery io 
uwiiers, and if Ibnnd iululk!,rated, van he .'.topjH-tl, 
no such supervisum is i-xerciKcd over the uiiie.-i 
which leave llm e.uunli'v, and uhich, it uouM 
ue.em, in more, ueuscs t.huu one, leave it for that 
counfry’a good. In IHmi romt! ihrce thou.Hcmd 
.■^anqiles of Lhe!.u exported wimM Mere matiysei!. 
thiii-tenth of tlueu! weve uvonouni'etl tu i«; guml ; 
thri'e-tenth.s were pa ■■.^able ; an<l the le.d. Weiu 
bad, some of the.'‘.e, fust being po.-itiieiy injurious. 
We have 3U'ithi;r ;q»aee nor incliiiatiiin to give a 
list of tlie various suhstaucc.s employed k> imitate, 
the juice of llu; ;',rupe j but as a Hueciiueu of wlnu; 
can bo done by tlie dishone;.fc ’ trader, wo may 
-mention the coustiliaaita of a liquid wiiicii is 
largely c.xpol’ted lu wine. It c.onh-l,'. of u.iter, 
vinegar, and logwood, with oue-tentii [i.u-fe of 
common wiiiu tu give it a Ihivour. The time i.n 
tiust approaching when un.dytieul chemi.ky must 
form a part of every hi, tdy’u education. 

Another pest, hut of a vej,',eiable eharaep.u', 
forms the subject of a bill reci-utly iuli-iidmed 
into the Now Boutli Wale.s Ja-gihlalive A^-.cmbly, 
This hill is to empower tho govermm ut io deyolo 
a sum toM'urd.s eradicatitig the wild c.iciu.s o!' 

‘ p-iickly-pCiU’.’ Thii! jdaut. has gimvti so mpidly 
over the connlry that it threuteua to ch.-ke out 
of inxistonce its more useful Init wtakcr htvlii,i-en, 
Ono propi'ietoi* is stated to have spent oto' llmit- 
wuul pounds in oiulenvnudng lo jau-ge hi-, land 
from the intruder ; and it is e.dJmatcd tlaifc the 
government if Uiey (h-hiv long, will lutvi! to devote 
lit least one luiTUim. .Mlerling to tim came purposo. 
Thirty yeans ago, fifty pomul.s would have bteu 
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almost sufficient to rid tlie country of this mis- 
chievous plant. 

According to a pamphlet published by Mr 
Elhvood Cooper, the cultivation of the olive in 
California has in his hands proved a remarkable 
ewicess. The trees begin to pay for their cultiva- 
tion in three years, and continue to give larger 
and larger profits until they attain a great age. 
In Asia Minor, we are told there are olive-trees 
which, still in full bearing, are known to be 
twelve hundred years old. Mr Cooper’s best 
trees are eight years old, and yield tvro thousand 
gallons of berries to the acre. The oil obtainable 
from this quantity represents a value ' of two 
hirndred and fifty pounds. 


A WATERING-PLACE ROMANCE. 
Many readers of Chmnlers’s Journal have pro- 
bably visited a well-known watering-place in the 
Highlands of Scotland. The watering-place 
referred to is, by reason of its surroundings, 
picturesque and romantic-looking ; the rugged 
grandeur of the hills vying yet harmonising in 
beauty with the gently curving slopes and wooded 
stretches of the valley below. There are many 
charming walks j and nothing can be finer thair 
a morning walk when, from the heights, we see 
the sunlight diffusing itself, dispersing the mist 
that hangs like a veil of gossamer over the scene, 
warming every object into new beauty, and 
making the rough and rugged boulders shine like 
jewelled thrones of gold. 

In the summer of 1880, among the gay and 
well-dressed crowds who every day thronged the 
Pavilion, or sat on the seats ranged round the 
veranda of the spa, or ‘Wells,’ as it is commonly 
called,* might he seen a tall, dark-haired, and 
comely woman of about forty years of age. At 
a glance one saw she was poor ; for her wincey 
dress was coarse, and had been spun and dyed by 
her own hands. Her head was bare, and her 
cheeked neckerchief and apron were rough hut 
clean. She was a humble peasant, who had 
travelled on foot from Sutheiiand to ‘ the Wells,’ 
receiving what kindly lodging or fare she might 
get on the way with heartfelt gratitude. She 
was constantly occupied in knitting, and never 
for a moment did her busy fingers appear to be 
idle. Her open countenance and pleasant manner, 
coupled with her industry and apparent need, 
attracted the attention of several ladies, who 
became so interested in her that she soon got 
numerous orders for stockings, and became quite 
a protiigiliO of her more favoured sisters. . 

But other eyes tlian those of the ladies were 
attracted by tlie blithe knitter ; and here the 
romantic part of our story begins. A man from 
Skye, also a patient at ‘ the Wells,’ and also in 
lowly circ.umstances, began to make various 
attcjujits to cuter into conversation with Mary 
Iveuiicdy. He, poor fellow, had come to the 
spa a riicuinatic patient, and had been almost 
decrepit, Init had improved considerablj^. He 
v.’as mublle-aged and uiimariied ; therefore, ‘a 
lad,’ as a single man is dubbed in the Highlands. ‘ 




Wliether he and Mary began by comparing notes 
regarding their convalescence or country, is not 
known ; but, at all events, the Skyeman ulti- 
mately drifted into that interesting subject which 
finds expression and forms a happy theme all 
the world over. By degrees John Macrae the 
Skyeman and Mary Kennedy were seldom seen 
apart, until at length Mary, with more faltering 
and blushes than one would have expected from 
her forty years, told the ladies ‘that John Macrae 
the- tailor from Skye had said he wouldn’t go back 
one step to Skye ^Yitbout her.’ 

The ladies, after their first surprise, became 
enthusiastic about the matter, and there and 
then determined that a marriage, and a mar- 
riage outfit, must ensue. With a foresight 
which reflected credit, they enlisted the sym- 
pathies of the gentlemen, who in turn became 
enthusiastic also ; and now the result follows. 

The minister was interviewed, and he became 
enthusiastic too, and doubly so after having 
written to the respective ministers of the bride 
and bridegroom-elect, and receiving therefrom 
satisfactory accounts. 

The ladies and gentlemen would fain have 
seen the ceremony performed al fresco in the 
pleasure-grounds of the spa ; but the worthy 
divine declined to permit such a proceeding, 
indicating that the holy ordinance must not 
be looked upon lightly. It was therefore 
arranged to take place in presence of a few 
privileged persons in the meeting-house where 
religious services were held. 

On the bridal day, behold the bride ^ drive 
slowly down from her lodgings on the heights i 
She sat on clean . white straw, in a cart 
drawn by a white horse, whose head was 
decked with a knot of wild-llowers. She was 
dressed in a well-made cloth dress, shawl, and 
white straw bonnet j while her face was con- 
cealed by a long white veil. 

After the interesting ceremony had been 
perfoi'med, the ‘happy pair’ ascended a dog- 
cart which was in waiting, and drove slowly 
into the inclosed space in front of the spa 
or pump-room. The hundreds of delighted and 
amused spectators cheered to the echo ; and 
when that manifestation of pleasure had ceased, 
a deputation of ladies came forward and pre- 
sented the bride with several good and useful 
presents, to help the plenishing of the new 
home. A deputation of gentlemen also presented 
the bridegroom with a suit of clothes, a hat, and 
some otlier things. 

The Avorthy couple seemed overwlielraed Avith 
the kindness Avhich had been showered on them ; 

, and after expinssing their utmost thanks, _ drove 
aAvay, amid deafening cheers, this time in the 
direction of the bridegroom’s lodgings. 

But the affair did not end here. At night, 
a dance was held in the ballroom of the spa, 
the admission ticket being one shilling. To 
that gay scene our bride and bridegroom droAm 
in state again. It AA'as a grand success. The 
demand for tickets was enormous j and, truth . 
to tell, had our heroine been a vain woman, her 
head might fairly haAm been turned, so beset 
Avas she by suitors for her hand in every dance; 
'The bridegroom was similarly in demand, and 
received great attentions from the ladies ; and 
the total amount collected at the dour and by 
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tiolfets was luxnded over to liini ; a siifflcieut 
sum to take both himself and his worthy mate 
home to ‘the Me of Mist,’ and also lielp to 
make thoiv limnble ahodts more conifortahle than 
in. fjther einiumabaucos it eonhl have ijcen, 

0 a 0 A S I 0 N A L NO T E S. 

nOAUD Ol!' MlAMi! BU(aiK.ST103ifS IU-Xi'AlU,)lNlJ 
BKA-JOIKT. 

Ox a subject of so much importauee to the 
health amt welNbeino of our sailors as dicit at 
sea, the folbwiti" instructions to supcu'iutcnileuts, 
issued hy the Muviuo De.partiucut of the Board 
of Trade, are deserving of careful observance', : 
‘Dietarj’- Scales. — The attention of the Board of 
Trade having been drawn to the increase of smirvy 
on board Briti.sli sliips since 1873, a Hoport oh 
the whole subject — “Sca-seurvy, Ifood-seales, Anti- 
scorbutics ”-—}'ias been recently prepai’od and 1‘or- 
warded to the. local Marine Boards for their 
obiaervations, Tim conclusions arri\a*d at in this 
Report wore fi,s Ibllows : (1) Tlnit scurvy has been 
on the increase in British ship.s since 1873. (15) 
Tliat lime-juice, of itself, will iiut pn'vcut scurvy, 
and that ioo luncli rcliiuici) is pluecMl on il, to 
the neglect (if varied food-sesiles, (3) 'I'liat litne- 
juico, in connoetioa with fresh or preserved meat 
and vogelaide.s, nniy junvent aeiirvy. (1) That Ihe 
dietary scale (jf ships should Unhvfore iindude a 
fair pro|!o:rtion of flush and preserved meals, a.*! 
distinguished from salted nieaU (ft) 'Pliut more 
iVesli. vegetabUis Hhonhl bo earvied, notably raw 
potatoes. No sntislmdory reason is given why 
fresh potiiLnos cannot be carried on Ivtard British 
ships. The iillemition that Liny wilt not ket'p 
good on board ship is clearly (lispriA’ed by ihe 
fact that they do keep on board United Stutf's’ 
ships, and will kei'p for a fiir lime. any\vlu>ri‘ 
else, (0) That it is not at piest'nt de.sir!ibie, to 
insert a statutory scale, of diet in tin; avtieles nf 
agreement with erew.s serving on lung voyages, 
though it may jios.-iibly be neee.ssary* limvafter, 
unless the shipowners 'll leimselves move in ihe 
mutter. Tin; replie.s ri'ceived. .from the local 
Marine Boards havi; eonlirmeil these vdews, espe- 
e.ially as regards the. articles of iliet referred to 
therein, and Kuperintemf.'nls are the,re,fori‘ re- 
quested to take eveiy opportunity of urging upon 
owners of ve-ssels sailing on long wiyages tht-, 
necessity of supplying tlicir crews with fnish 
potatoes, molasses, &(;„ and a huger anjiydy of 
fresh or ]tresorved meats, in lieu of .salt beef or 
pork.’ 

SSTUAXOn lUlItlN'l-lM. 

On account of his un.soeiable disyio-sltion, the 
greyhound is so troubh;.sonui as to he excluded 
iroiu many konmds, A giuuekceju'.r in the, North 
having one of lhc.se animals given into Ills 
charge,^ was fur a while tornu'.uted by its noise 
and luhe, onduct, and at last beeamo obliged tu 
turn him out to wander wherever he. pleasial 
Now, there, happened to be a pig on the. same 
premises which also enjoyed freedom. I’*; the 
astonislnnent of ewrybculy, tlu'se two formed 
a fast 'Mend.ship, so chise that they fed together, 
Btept together, ami kept coiestanlly in cumpuny, 
^v■lth!^ht the onvi ever .showing the .slightest hos- 
tility towards the other. The dog that luul 
formerly kept up a perpetual quarrel among 


his t)wu race, now seemed an^ioii.-i to .acemmuo. 
date liimself to the, ways of bi.s new IVieiid ; while 
the Ttig ill his turn 'seemed (‘ijuallv wilHie; In 
stami high in the favour of the Ine.md. .After 
this state of Udngs liad goui' on for some, tiuie, 
they came to umler.dam! ronietbiug of the uatur.-d 
gifts of one another. Biving on Mie eonhnes ef 
a moor where. hare.s ami .rubliit.i alioumh'd, they 
soon begun to do a little ([uiet. huiiUug on tlieir 
own aeeiiuuL. d'lle iiouml being guitbal^ by i-.lglii, 
more lhan by seeiil., found mo- 1 dillieully in 
starting bis prey; amllu-iv Uu* pig, wlueh ujipear.-i 
to In; endowed with an e.xeellent i-^ei'iit, emae to 
hi.s aH.sihtance. Knowing wh.-it was leipiired of 
him, piggy would tr.aee, the. lial't* or raldat to its 
lair, ami then wait for his eompanion b) do tin- 
rtiist. Thus guided, the lanind wonhl soim'iiiiir.'^ 
take, the prey with one bound ; or if lu; failed 
in. that, he gaxe pur.uut ; uml when the hart! or 
j'abbit was captured, returned wiih il to the ]dg, 
which immediately toi'i* if. tn |iieee:s, iu br aiiu- 
(•ably devoured between them, 'i'iie kei per, obliged 
1.0 put a i4op to this ]io;n’luug, eonlim'd the pig ; 
but tile bound ,'diowed bis eom-.laney by following 
lli.s IVii'lld to ilie fity, wliel’e be lived With bim 
ul’terwul’ds on the. be, -it ol' tcrlU'-i. Altbough the 
hound e.cuild lea]) o\er llie idy-raibi v\!tb Mu', 
greatest ease, he never ntlemitted to fiipply the 
iiii'iiiiifi’ with more bares or vabliifa. 


] N (1 1> M 3* h M 'f K. 

Is*'!' Well when Si‘viiia’n (lebi'tou.s, sweit disM-uddiu ; 

'M5(l j(>,V on joy fills Nittuie vvith ilebglil, 

Tliat overv thnlu'Iit, whieli an am* Iqi.s h tiviubliiw 
Hluiuhl lu! unHi-inlcn, thoiedi we rn'id iui'jit 
'I'lie pfoutlsw of .May, and li?\e's shy heia!<!(|i", 

In’t well in eniiiiinn of tin' ro.M-d glary, 

.Amlil the breatliuir.; of tho ilewery June, 

That all onr siuinniii- shtiuld he one iiiei .’.toiy, . 

And all mu' nuish: slitajid 1 m' old of Onie, 

As tliough we sang of Hjii'Ing wln-a ttoedi iwre lieury I 

Is’t Well wlieii nieadewdariil;! me lii. ne d wlUi hcathei’ 
Or yellow with the weahli of Aiilitiun gold, 

Tied; we alnaihi wmahw net a'.'ahi to; .‘tliei-, 

To natp Ihe liarvi',-t of a Imtn- ota-e lold 
AVheiii life laid hhier ;tki("i and faii'er vu-aUiei 't 

la 't W(‘n when ele, er knit hy lui" ide (deastuv,:, 

And joys (d’ home a.s AVIiiI'T e.iiuca m-uin, 

Thill W(; idioiihl mi, ■■■;!, iii ('landite.; oh r oiir tiT.;iMiroi(, 
One tender link ila- laiohleA lu tin' ..‘.li.ain 'i 
JSiKUigh ! it is liiu H.'tial of Ood, fhat uo'a.'-iiu'i'.,. 

IbvKuir.r K 


The Ooudiietor.s of (.'ii.vvnu-aisA .foni,\,\!, heg to dimet; 
the iitlentioii of t fo.N'rmm! roim to the lolhiwiiig nofioe; 
•liJ. All eoiuiiniuif.-ttions should he iiiidi'e i.-a'd (,o the 
* I'iditor, 3!U) Uigii Htvoi;t, I'kliutoiruh.' 
tiif. To insilro Vuturu in ea-ie of iuoligihitily, jimdao.i. 

htiimj»,s alioiild fioeouijamy evi-rv in.'nnj'.c.u|)l, 
;W._AlANt!.seuuT.-> sin. old hear Ih- miihut'a full r/a'ii- 
t!(tn Jifimo, Suruiime, mid Addren, h-gildy wi-ii n-u ; juid 
itliouhl 1)0 written on whin; (ind, blue) Vi.|i.-i', and <pu 
out; sidci of the leaf only, 

‘itfn Offaring.s of A'er.^n Hiujidd invariably bo aeeooigaiu.id 
by a HlangM'd and dirvic.bal (mwloge, 

UnU'HH (Jontriftntorx I'omplti t'^lth thv nhou' riflctt, t/ie 
lidUiM' cannot nndctiaki: to ritvcii 

Trinted and Published by W. A U, thtAvniRa.s, d? Paler- 
iJo.Uer Jlow, LnaunN, mid :V,U> Hle.b SireA, Knjniununt. 
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ATHLETES. 

IN I'WO PARTS.— PART I. 

Within tlie pa.st few years, public interest lias 
been manifested from time to time in fitful 
outbursts concerning tbe welfare of those who 
follow the calling of acrobats or gymnasts; and 
a storm of natural indignation was evoked not 
long ago bj'' some shocking disclosures of barbarous 
ill-treatment revealed by four or five English 
boy.s, who wore rescued from tlie custody of a 
brutal old Aral) trainer of contortionists in 
Constantinople, to who.sc tender mercies they 
had been cunlided nnder the guise of apprentice- 
ship — to put it plainly, sold — by tlieir parents. 
That such agitation is wholesome and desirable 
from every point of view, no one could wish to 
deny. Nevertheless, much popidar misconceiJtion 
seems to exist with regard to this subject, more 
especially as to the condition of the chiblreu, 
the w’retehed little ‘white slaves’ of sensational 
new.spaper articles, who are brought up to the 
acrobatic business ; the existence of this miscon- 
ception being borne out by the tenor of certain 
proposed legislative enactments which, if carried, 
will affect the members of this profession to no 
inconsiderable extent. Some details of the edu- 
cation and routine of this curious class botli 
before and behind the scenes, gleaned by diligent 
iuguiry amongst tlio representatives of its dif- 
ferent departments, may therefore not be out of 
place just now. 

Since it was only reasonable to suppose that, 
in their replies, the pGrformer.s themselves might 
be tempted to present a one-sided aspect of the 
case, other.s — such as their agents and employers 
• — who, while intimately connected with them in 
all matters of trxhnirj^ue, possess somewhat antago- 
nistic interests, were questioned as to the accuracy 
of the statements made, in order to obtain a 
corrective bias ; and the results herein epitomised 
may be accepted as the average of both 
sour('(is of inCormation, though in reality there 
were but few discrepancic.s. lie ndio has taken 


' the liberty of constituting himself a special 
commi-ssioner on behalf of the readers of this 
Journal is a medical man, and can report from 
personal examination on the physical state of 
nearly two score juveniles, engaged in acrobatic 
performance on the stage at this time, or in 
course of training preparatory to exhibition. 

It is a fact not generally known that the 
‘ profe.'^sion ’ is divided into two distinct branches, 
each comprising many ‘lines’ and specialities— • 
gymnasts, those who display feats in mid-air, 
as trapeze-ttying, ceiling-walking, and exercises 
on lofty bars or rings ; and acrobats, who practise 
tumbling upon or in closer proximity to mother- 
earth. Having mentioned this, to avoid ambiguity 
in after-descriptions, let us now proceed to trace 
the athlete’s career from its very beginning. .An 
acrobat or gymnast wants a pupil, either to assist 
in his own tricks, or to educate and farm with 
an eye to profit in the future. Whatever the 
object may be, and whatever the line of business 
into which the young idea is destined to shoot, 
the trainer looks about him for a boy of seven 
years old. Seven or eight appears to be the age 
which all unanimously agree upon as the most 
suitable for commencement ; older children are 
not considered unfit for the purpose — ^indeed, some 
who are now before the public have begun to 
learn at double that age — but younger are as a 
rule refused, ‘ because their muscles are not 
properly fixed yet.’ If cases of training under 
seven years exist, they are undoubtedly very 
rare. Nor is there any scientific discrimination 
required in the selection of a fitting subject. 
The trainer does not seek for special points of 
natural aptitude in making his choice of an 
embryo athlete. Any youth of the appropriate 
age, provided he he free from bodily ailment or 
deformity, is regarded as capable of being de- 
veloped into a Leotard, Blondin, or Grimaldi. If 
two boys, equal in other respects, were to present 
themselves as candidates, the smaller or better- 
looking of the twain might receive preference ; 
but I could hear of no healthy boy ever proving 
absolutely unfit for the work. 
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But wlifiro is the pupil to bo olitainod? Tlio 
trainer may, of coiir«o, luivo eons of liis own, 
or tlie children of other ontevtaincra may he 
sahmitted to him j ninl it oceanionally happens 
that the worhpcnplo ahont a theatre or mnsic- 
iiall brin« their hoys to ho tanght ■, hut in the 
ffi'oat majority of cases ho has to pick np some 
poor litt'io shochisa ragainnilin in the streets. 
Home vague formality of ajiprenticeship --not 
legally worth tlie, pa])ec on wliieh it is wi'ittim 
—is generally gojxo through with the ivlativtiS, 
wherolxy tho master tmdertakes to feed and clothe 
the boy for seven years in return for the e,xclu- 
sive control of his services during that pei'iod ; 
and the neophyte enters upon his course of study 
forthwith. The irainei’’s first and chief endea- 
vour is to work up tho muscular strength to as 
great a pitch as possible. With thi.s end in view, 
the hoy'i.s fed well on an abundant and nourish- 
ing diet ; and it may hero, bo mentioned that 
acrobats dischaim any restriction to or rejectit,ni 
of special articles of food, eithm* .lor tlu|msclv<;3 
or their pupils, according to the practice that 
one usually a.s.sociates with tlio ide;i of athletic 
training. TIit\y do nut, as miglit be expe-cted, 
perform entirely Fasting, nor immediaUdy aftei’ 
a heavy meal ; hut tiny live miudi ns otlier jicujde 
do, jjeing, perforco of oircrimsl.um'i-:i, cKfuediiigly 
temporalo in their u.se of ale.olinl rnul tuhjiec.o. 
The hoy is made to take long walks, cold baths, 
to use tho dumb-hells, and to go through invigo- 
rating but not cxe.essivo exenvises on an ordinary 
gymnasium of ladders, ropes, and bars, auch n« 
any schoolboy might disport himself upon. An 
extraordinary belief prevails that it is customary 
to rub oil into tho joints and to sleep in grca.seil 
blankets, in order to insuro jiliancy of the limbs 
. — a most groundless fallacy,' siuce''t)II, though it 
may eoftch tho skin, can never 3.vach the iii;sne.s 
beneath. 

This kind of tre.atmout is f<n’ two or 

three month.s without any atl;em]it at ‘tying tho 
body into knots' or ellceting dillunilt le.als'; hut 
the jiraclicQ cd' cerUiiu .attitrulas depeudeiit ujion 
ilcxihility of tho articiihdiuns is eiii‘,oarag(!d out 
of fiohtiol-lanu'.s, ao to speak, by the jiromist', of 
small rowards--not as pai't of IhV, ivguiar (‘uuna*. 
A fauimm ‘Tlislcy' perlbruun’, who is noted as u 
skilful educator of boys for the hii.siiu-.-ss, lew a 
regular taiuif of those rewards, anti always leaves 
the means by which they are gained to tho jmjiils 
themselves—so much for a certain flexure of tlie 
back, so much for the first hand-sowing, da;. 
‘Sixpence for the, splits,’ he told me— ‘doing tho, 

t lits’ is the suggestive technicality for scxiaruling 
0 le^ until they extend at right angles to 
the body, which Is Ihus lowered to the ground — 
‘sixpence for the splits; and .1 never knew any 
boy yet who didn’t get the money in three Week’s 
from the day ho began to try I ’ ihiu little fellows 
like the fun of the thing ; and the .spirit of rivalry, 
whore several train together, i,s very c,ondu<uve to 
their rapid acquiivmeut of trick.«. They meiunire 
their xirugress inch by inch day by day, and 
every one is eager to proclaim Ida own aa the 
on record,’ when comparisons are made. 
It is freipwnlly found, thcreiore, at the end of 
throe tnohths that they are already fife to bo taken 
before an autUence, though thoii’ practice of 
i'eat^ has roa'lly not yet commenced. Eor 
in.stance, if a boy could do nothing but the sjilits, 


that in itHidf would, be something ; but by lyhi;,; 
Hat and {‘las])iiig tlie evLciidud IVi-t wiih hi- hmid^, 
he heenmea a ‘pancake,’ and AvitlmiU; any fitrliun' 
effort on Ida own part mighfc be tm -cd aod l,\\ irha! 
about by a man iii bair-a-duzen ilitferciit triebe 
The lirat thing the mailer tea>'hc.i 1dm /u'.'" to 
fall — hew to nave hiuau-ir IViim injury if he 
‘nd.sacs his lip;’ and a- the dc\h'rily lii. pla.) erl 
in the evolulioin b merely au e.'oigg.eratmu ui' 
normal Huiiiileue;i.s ami agility, ami doeH unt 
depend on morlud di;doca,tio)i;i, j-d tliia marvel- 
Ions skin in falling nilliout hiju'v i, only a 
high devtdopmeut of that ilr-tiuct ef M‘lf pre-er- 
vation whh'iL make.s us all ]iut out our hands 
when we kip heailhmg, lU' t]ir<nv lliein up 
nieclmnieally to ward olV a thivab-ned bh,w. You, 
may stand nxmn a oladrund take, a liltle. aernhat 
np in your arm.s, and iiitch him d.twu on the 
lloor iu any ])o.-ition ynu ]ileaMo, witlmut wavuing, 
and lie will always, -widi no apparent elfuft, rou- 
kive tliat the brunt of the eulti^-iou .-.hall lie burnu 
by Iris hands or feet,. 

H is idleged (hat g, resit cruelty and hrurhnes:; 
are .systtunatically exereised towards the cliildrmr 
hy tliidi' Iridneio, and Unit the ca.io of ilu; .Arab 
I'eu Muhammetl i;i no eXeeptlouai one, 'fo get 
delinite. evi<leitee .ji), a puiiit like, this i.s nbvioii. !y 
a ditlienlt imitim*. No doubt tht-re nr.- Isul a'a 
Wi-ll as good makers, and, it mtlst be leniemltei-ed, 
bad an Well an good pupils. Ntt <loubt the boys 
are often virtii.'dly sold for money by their nafeund 
guardians, nnd ihey Tuay Hometiinra be piinwlnnl 
over^ their tiisks, with or without cfturo. , But, 
looking at the sourci* from which thi'y are usujilly 
<Ierivetf, and the, iib.seneo of any iutluems; of njorai 
obligation wbich the, bringing-up of u slreet* 
uiv.hlii argues, it seems cerfidti l.ha.t, if they vi-ra 
uofc well treated mid <Ud not like fhu htrdtu’ =, 
they Would .simply run away iigaln. 

^As to what may hn railed seventy of profe Aunal 
diiseipline --bodily p.-iin iullirti'd In the (‘oiu‘..c of 
Imining-— 1 cuniiot ludievc that f.m-h enu olH.ain 
as a rule. All thost; rivainasts ami acVoliat-i wlio-n 
opinion c-otieerning Ben IMuhamuud WiV. m-keil, 
merely said tlad. ho coiihl not have itmleiv-lood his 
busiiies;', jo ;i.lteiupt tofifiY jhi' nujitvp.'ired bodies 
of liis a}»pre-utii'.s into attitudes attained liy 
lini.died urfi'L-i; mid, .-[leakin' iVoiU ;i surgical 
point of view, I inu.-t ray that I am di .po-'t'd to 
fully agree with them." if you ovej.uuin u 
tendon or s]>inin a joint, what is the rom'i-ijuence 'I 
Swelling, iullammation, lo.-i of I'ower, ami aeid'i 
lendorue.ss. Hopjane, iuitead of giving the 
the perfect and -jn’olonged iw.t wUh'b it will 
probably veijuiro for it.s eomiih-te recovimy, vnu 
nmnw tho action which caused the irijnry, mo fc 
likely you will .‘■■et iij) mi, 'chief whh*h will' impair 
the utility of the memher for itfe, and -pnsfvibly 
endanger life itself; for joint, s are bits of vital 
apixaratUH not to ho Irilhul with, l.-'uder tho nio -fe 
favourable circuimiauees, the, slr'eugih ami llexi-. 
bility of the part will certainly md. he iucrea-ied, 
even after all xnin and .sym[iioU),'; of injury h.-uo 
jxasaed away. What-, tlmn, eun h'l,! the, mlioinl-i 
of endeavouring to 08 tabli.-:h .sueh a condition liy 
those meauH? Ihvo or ilu'ee ye.-uw ago, a eele- 
brated ballet-dancer nipturod u- tiny muscuh-ir 
Abro in the, region of tlm ankle while ]tv.'u;li.'>iHg 
some comjiiioiiteil .step or pii'oiieUi' ; iunammaLiou 
ensued; .slm w'as obliged to her eug.age- 

meut; and c‘.c.rtlticalef< kouv tlu; hurguun-s in 


attendance on lier -vvf're po,~;ted in tLe theatre, 
for the hiatisfaction of the p'uhlic. The ankle- 
joint hecanio ])erinanent1y .stijfened, and she will 
noA’er be able to daiuic u;j;ain. No cliilcl or adult 
whom I oxiiniined showe.d any trace whatev’-er 
of injury, nor could I fliscoVer any diseases 
incidental to their mode of life. If an accident 
ever occ'ui'red to a child in the process of training, 

I was not likely t(^ be informed of it; but I am 
bu^^ud to believe that serious accidents are ok- 
tromely rare, from the precautions taken and the 
judicious graduation of instruction. 

An acro])at is one who uuite.s the inusculaidty 
of a powerful man with the suppleness of a baby. 
When, we sc'.e liow lighldy they jump over each 
other’s shoulders, we are apt to forget tliat the 
same amount of force is required to propel their 
])odies to that height as would be necessary to 
enable anybody else of similar weight to take 
such a leslp, and that in the seeming ease and 
lightness lies the whole art of the thing. No 
greater error can be inuigiued than that of the 
notioTi which ossinnes a profe,s.sional tuinhler to 
be a nerveless, boneless individii.al, boudahlo in 
any direction by reason of hi.s very flabbiness. 
Without eascfipiiona^ strength, the acrobat or -gym- 
nast is nothing. I can say witliont hesitation 
that all those who have come under my obser- 
vation are men or boys physically fitted, according 
to their age, for any occupation under the snn. 
The flexitulifcy is literally retained rather than 
acquired. Look how a child rolls and falls about 
with its limbs bent nuder it in all sorts of 
positions, any approach to which would fracture 
and dislocate our grown-up hones. Its ligaments 
are more elastic, aiul the capsules of its joints 
more extensile, than oui's ; and it is this and 
analogous conditions which the acrobat maintains 
by constant usage. lie, like the poet, is horn, 
not made. ; but there is this great ditference — 
that while the advent of a poet is the mo,st 
inL-equent of mundane alfairs, we are all horn 
acrobats. If you, grave and courteous reader, 
and I htid only talum the trouble to pro.serve the 
plasticity with wliich we were endoAved years 
ago, we might now ‘ come out ’ in a great Aerial 
Act as file Spangled Sprites of Spitzbevgen. In 
fact, as my ‘ Hisley ’ friend pointed out to me, rve 
none of us know, even at tiiis date, Avhat we can 
do in that rvay until Ave try, or arc forced to 
do Aviidiout trying ; and many a man has found 
liimself much nearer ‘doing the splits’ on the 
ice or skating-rink than he Avould have believed 
possible. 

To return to our youthful athlete, Avhom aa'C 
left still in his apprenticeshi]) to the art. Ly the 
time, ho roaches tlie age of iavelve or thirteen, 
the tvahicr often deems it advisable to giv'c him 
a Hidary, though lii.s term of years as an appren- 
tice may not haw'. expired. Naturally, the master 
contiiA''eSj if po^-^-ilile, to 'teach him only such 
lmsines.s a,s can be perfornnal Avith his sole co- 
ojieration ; but a Avell-pvac.lisod boy of tAvelvc 
or fourteen, espeeiallv if ho be small and strong, 
Avonhl be A’'cry ii,5ei’ul to a poiformer or troupe in 
any brancli ox the ju'ofe.'^.sion, so that hi.s mentor 
finds it policy to make .sure of lii.s sei'Ances by the 
payment of Avage.'i iji addition to his luainlenaxxee 
■ — perhaps a pound a Aveek, or even more in 
some cas(',s. When the time is up, a rcguhu’ legal 
compat't of engagement may he entered into — 


either for the duration of a tour, or for a certain , 
number of years, or a contract of pai-fcnership ; 
or the fledgling may start orx his oavix account, 
and Professor Bo-and-so falls back on his reserve 
stock of ‘sons,’ avIio, to the public, never gi‘OW 
any older. Although mo.st likely accustomed to 
exhibit in one Hue of performance only, the 
boy AA’ill by this time h.we learmvl many" other 
feats for himself, through being constaully brought 
into contact Avitli other .specialists anti having 
opportunities of u.sing their apparatus on his 
travels ; in after-life, therefore, he may adopt 
an entirely different branch Ix'om that in AAdiich 
he was educated, according to the demands of 
the market. Once thoroughly grounded in the 
alphabet of his business — the IbrAvard-long-SAvings, 
backward-long-sAving.s, and hongh.s-off of the 
gymnast, and the lion’s-loap, flip-flap, spread- 
eagle, someiAsanlts, fore-, back-, anti hand-S]U’ings 
of the acrobat — he is like one well established in 
the tliree Ils, and may take upj anything Avitli a 
prospiect of success. 

Very fcAv quit this mode of life until compelled 
to do so by age ; and it is impossible to lay 
doAAUi any limit for this. Until quite receixtly, 
tlmio famous pautoiniuiists, representing three 
genertitions — grandfather, fathei*, and son — were 
jn the habit of appearing together at a London 
theatre, and Avere noted for the marvellous agility 
of tlieir ‘Phantom’ effects, manoeuvres mvolving 
the very acme, of both the aerobatic and gymnastic 
arts. My ‘Ilisley’ informant, also, aa’-us a man of 
sixty-tAVO, and although ho, declai'ed that he had 
‘had nearly enongh of it,’ ho had just signed 
acceptance of axi engagement for himself and his 
tAVo pnpils for the. AAunter season a,t St Petei'shurg, 
and Ava’s in treaty Avith a circus-proprietor about a 
tri]! to India aiul Australia afterwards. 

This Iii.sle,y performance is so callefl, I was 
given to uu<ler.si;anil, after one Pichard of that 
ilk, ‘old Lick ilisley,’ Avho iirst introduced it 
It seems to he Anry popular just now-, being of 
Avhat is tci-med a draAvirig-rouin cliaructer, and — 
.since it iuvolve.s no edaborate mechanism — is 
suitable for private fdtos or enturtaimnonts. The 
absence of danger, as aa’cH as the dexterity and 
contidenco of the children aa'Iio take part in it, 
make it a raoi-e pleasing exhibition tlian many dis- 
plays of fancy athletics. The adult performer lies 
on 'lii-s back, and, elevating his log.s in the air, 

: tosses about hi.s boys — generally two in number — 
on the soles of his feet. " To 'him, obAiously, an 
experienced boy of light Aveight and good muscle 
i,s of the greatest use ; but he has the adAMutage 
of being able to do a great deal Avith a perfect 
jiovice, as soon as the child lo,sti.s its fear, and 
can trust him sufficiently to lie like a log Avhile 
it is Bpmi find twi-sted iibout, and made to turn 
somensanlts and go tlu’ongh all manner of antics 
apparently by its own activity. Tiie precision 
at Avhich the.se peopxlo arru'o is soiuetliing Avon- 
derful. 

There is a trio of ‘brothers’ who have been 
before tlie public in all parts of the Avorld for some 
years, the eldest being a permanence, so to speak, 
and the Iavo little, ones, of course, variable. ; these 
are extremely clever exponents of the Pisley 
sixeciality, aixd have introduced some staiiliug 
novelties into it. Their ‘Column ol Tubs’ illus- 
trates, pex.*ha]i.s better than any other leat Avln'ch 
can be qnoted, the exactitude Avith Avhicli their 
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niovcmoiits arc timcfl mirl tlio aiiiouut: of practice 
accessary to ntlaiii a <;le<;ro,e. One of tlic 

l)nrs aliinrls ii])on t.lie nptnrned’ feet of tlio man. 
A till), or circular l)nx, is then hiterpo.se(l, upon 
wliicli lie cl hill )s; a second tub is then inserted 
honeatli this, au«l a third heiuiatli that ; and so 
on, until the man balances a pile of twenty upon 
liiri lent, and the yoiuiifster on the topnioat one 
almost touches the xrpper border of tho pi'o- 
acenium. When the erilnmn -is complete, and 
tliD bey has stood upon his head or hands, and 
turned Imnself inside out a few times in that 
elevated situation, at a given signal he springs 
into the air ; the man kick.s away the pi]o_ of 
tubs, sending them over the stage with a deafening 
crash and clatter ; and tho hoy, turning over ami 
over in his descent, alights standing on the 
feet which are ready to receive him, solo, to 
sole! They use resin to prevent the feet from 
slipping, as trupezists — who are nsually niarkeil 
with four larfje galls in ouch palm, characteristi- 
cally arranged in tho form of a sipiare— do ib)* 
their hands. 

The latter pcrfornu‘r.s also display mavvolhmM 
precision in arranging their evoliitiouM to chiiim, 
3n with one unothio'. One will swing from Ids 
perch, fly uji and seize a bai*, turn rmmd ami 
round upon it a ghaoi nnmhi'r of time.'i, hobling 
by tlie lt‘g.s alone ; perform tlm ‘hoitglis olf ami 
eatch’ jmst in time to grasp miother trapeze xvliich 
has been reloiiseil by his fellow-gymiuml, who has 
been going through a similar sevie.s of movementii 
on the opposite side j mid linnlly arrixn, liy inciins 
of the impetus thus obtained, at a certain point 
in tho arc of his swing at the. sauu‘ moment that 
the other, dropping from above, reaches it to he 
caught, hand to hmul. At no stage of this com- 
plex operation tan either of the pei'lbrmers hurry 
or retard Ms progress ; their meeting iu mid-air is 
managed entindy by the ■jiri'com-ortci ! instant at 
which, each shall start onhi.s Irain of mami’uvj'<>s. 
Each practises these, thoroughly, xvith tlie iimomil- 
of rapidity, muthev more noi* lo.ss, to whieh he 
inteiKls to adhere, so that he will Jiardly vary a 
second in the duration of time, which they oeo.upy 
in a thouNund repetition, s pf them. 3’lli,s indi- 
vidual iiecuincy heinjc attained, the co-urdimdion 
hoeomes simiile enutigli. 

After all, it is not movo xvomlerfiil than mmiy 
actions winch we perform in daily life witlimit 
any conscious practice at all, such us .'itep])ing i 
or junijung across a narrow space with the e.xa(.t 
impetus requisite to laud us on tho ojjposite. side, 
and no muj'e. What a calculation tlmt would be 
to work out on piiper—tlu! weight to be liftetl or 
propelled, the distance, the mechanical powers em- 
ployed, and tlie moditications of thedr mode of 
action ! So wo tas,s a hall up to within a few 
inches of the ceiling, purposely avoiding it, and 
place our hand to rcce-ivc it 'without hesitation, 
almost unconsciously, in a .spot whieh is traversed 
by the line of its descent to the ground, ft may 
be remembered, too, that the tmpezist has mow 
latitude than at first sight aiqiears to be the case. 
He docs not keep his arms stiff and extended, and 
trust to the bar coming within tba scope of his 
fingora to an inch. If he ho closely watdiod 
during his passage through the air, his hands will 
be seen to be placed, palms forward, just in front 
of the shoulaers, the elbows being flexed and 
pressed against the sides. He can thus raise or 


lower tho arnm, oxUvnd them nr rel-aln^ Ihmn in 
tlie bent immtiini, necnnllng 1o tlie n'lnlinii \vliii'h 
lie perceives be. will oeenpy tnwarili-: ihe bar on 
reaching that point in bin flight whieh will 
bring liim ni-arest in it ; ami eau tliei'ilbri* 
make of gi‘:ia])iiig the Ini' wiielher lhal. puiut 
bi'ingH it agaiiiiit Jiis waiet or earrie,-- him a foot 
below it. 

ONE EA LH K, i'> O T (! F A I !{, ; 

on, A ll.sni) .KNOT. 

: - nv .TouN I). HAiewooe. 

0 n A 1 ’ T J-: u T s T wo I , I-: r t i-; n h. 

BrntAKPAST at Sir Pagau’.B dilapidjiiod town- 
house in Bruton Slreeb wu.-^ not a very elmm'frd 
iiieaL The baronet wa;-* imt a doiue.-tie man. 
ll'is (in.stom xvas to eat bin deiilleil kidni'v nr 
Ills morael of lu'oiled e.hieken hastily, if wiih 
a good iii>pelite, HueJi as few bomlnn men rebiiu; 
tlmn to sernwl a reply to mii’li letters iw iinpi'i'a- 
tively needed one. ; and ilien to elni't fur the 
husiuoss of the day the t-lablea (o visit, the. 
lioraes b) eheajieii, tin; befa, the enrd.'^, the gunm 
at )>ool. V’'eril^ , eouie. of us of bbiei.t Idood, and 
will) Know tlie iti iide of a Ciiuniiiig houM* only 
by bear.-iay, are men of buaine''..a yet, mnl keenly 
eager to make liotli end.-! meet }'Otm‘how, And 
of such wa.M Sir .Bug.iu Ourew. 11 m hinler, who 
sat op[K(sile to him, I'resented ii marked eimtrnst 
to him, pale, beautilnl, mid iilendm* n*i shn was, 
in her mourning garb. She looked ill at- ease, 
and was very silent, nml so imleed was he, and 
.sullen withal. <hdy two letter, -i bty on the tithle, 
letbnn iu corolleted ellVelop'v^, and both mhlre.-^.’-K'd 
to Sir Pagan, who lemned in no hurry to opmi, 
them, but eyed them m-k.-inee, m-i lie’ bent his 
Hwarihy face over his though laieh of 

(hem had eoutidtieii a. 

division of the Sn|avna^ij^{ip:^,,l^»^^;;^u.-)t 
has nuneninioii. eel!. 

Wpll you not who'd 

thegirl athe.t as 

unta.sii‘d hveaktiiist;, , ' A . -A, A ■bn'>i"'*Ei 

a hull’-timid in 

her ])a1e elieek. * f -Wm lieivm yiLi-' V ,i, %'V'f 
- soiuelhhig about me .-iie adthj,, -V-e 
as her great blue in on tn?flhd tow.ird.s dV.p.Aed^^ 
iace. _ 'v,i-f i'a}' : 

Oil, bother it, my dear— won’t they oe'^'Pl’ 
wtw the, baroimtls bluff rejoinder, a.s he ihigefced 
uneu,sily in Iris ehnie, Jfe, was one of those men 
will) liave, a genuine dislike to pea and ink, and. 
wlio might to have h'-eii horn when a laynianh 
hand wins more fandliar with the .swovd- hilt than 
with gno.se-quill or nen-lmlder, and elerkly lore 
the prerogative, of tin; c.hvihU*r. In very t.rutii, 
though Sir i'agau’s eurre.sptimlenee w,i.-i a tolerably 
e.xtcusivo^ one, the conducting of it co.sfc him far 
more, pain than pleasure. 2,’here wov. some, 
('pifil.le.s tliat for week.s luul nionth.H he never 
dared to open at all, so hateful i.s the peinistenee 
of a dinaung trade-hmun, ''riiere, were, (.eh-graiuH 
that he tom (.quni in IVveiish Ined.e, only to learn 
that his reliable jutclligeju'c was woiihievi, his 
racing Hunt’ a faiUrre, ami he himself a poorer 
man, hceuuso one Llioronghdnvd horse had 
cantered iu an i-asy wdnner, and anoihiu' betm 
left ignomitilou.sly "in the I'eai' <4’ tlie flying 
squadron at Newn'iiirket or ehicwhere. 



O^E FxiLSE, BOTH EAIB. 


'jSTo- - Pngan ; it is for me — for my sake/ even more than tkey teased him, for he was 
faltered the sweet loAV voice. ‘ I. see my sister’s l^ngliah to the hackhone, and scenes and sentiment 
handwriting on one of the letters, and I cannot were painfnl to his nndramatic nature. 

rest until All, liow I wish, I wish’ ‘There, there, little one, don’t fret,’ he said, 

‘Wish, what?’ Iduntly demanded Sir Pagan, from the depths of his pnre, stupid good- 
srtting down his knife ancl fork. nature. ‘Take my advice, and let bygones be 

Pale, sad, and lovely, but with a set and bygones. Malee it square with her— a word 
det(‘-riain(id expression about the well-shaped would do_ it — and, rely on it, she’ll get you as 
mouth that almost contradicted the timid look well married as she was, before a year’s out ; and 
from those blue eyes, his sister confronted him. meanwhile, think what it is to have the run of 
‘ There is nothing strange, Pagan dear,’ she said, two such places as Leominster House and Castel 
‘ in my wishing that all should he again as in Vam’, wdth such an income to pull upon ! See 
the dear old days, and that this horror’liad never how kindly your sister writes, after all the kick- 
arisen to divide us. It was all owing to that up ! She asks you — ’begs you — to come to her, 
artful Prenchwoman — all. Her craft and daring not in Wales, but at her big London house, next 
effrontery alone— — But yon scarcely catch my week, and’— — 

meaning, Pagan, and besides, it is too late now — Sir . Pagan wms interrupted here. The girl to 
too late ! Open your letters, though, I beg. If whom he spoke had been listening, as with a 
I llinch not, wdiy should j^ou shrink, brother, dulled anger, thrustiirg hack the golden hair from 
from what they may contain? Yes, read, her temples, and looking at him with eyes that 
read ! and tell lue cpnekly what they say of dilated slowly. Then she sprang to her feet, and 
me ! V the blue eyes flasTied, m the baronet had never 

Thus adjured. Sir Pagan, with an impatient seen the eye.s of either sister flash, throughout all 
exclamation, half suppressed, toi'c open the letter the years that he had known them. But it is 
nearest him— a letter in a clear, delicate feminine wonderful how long uncongenial natures, brought 
liandwj'iting. He skimmed hurriedly its contents, into contact by the bonds of kindred, can dwell 
drumming on the table with one muscular fore- side by side without much insight into one 
finger as he did 'so. Then, making a wry face, another. This was as it were a revelation of 
as a wilful child might do when called upon to character sucli as sometimes comes to enlighten 
swallow some exceptionally nauseous medicament, ns respecting those of whose mental or moral 
he opened the second and briefer of the two calibre we hud formed our own humdrum and 
doouiueuts, the penmanship of which, stiff, perhaps depreciatory estimate, 
cramped, and slightly tremiilons, was unmistak- ‘Never!’ she gasped out. ‘ I enter /ut house — 
ably that of an ehlerly lady. He read a few I cross her threshold — ^no, no, Pagan! Yon 
liue.s, and a scowl darkened his brow, and a think tliat I am weak and silly, and frightened 
Hush of angry red coloured the pale brown of and young, and shall be bribed or scared into 
ids swarthy dicek. gi-viug this up? Never! I tell you, brother — 

‘ Confound the old cat ! Why should she try never ! It is a part of myselt— it is myself I I 
her claws on me!’ he muttered ruefully, ‘.t, shall die, or I shall win ! ’ 

for one, hate being lecturc^d, even by, Very truly Sir Pagan frowned, and used perhaps unnecos- 
mine, or smcercly, is it? My Lady llarbara sary violence in closing his brass-mounted liqueur- 
Moutgomery, at “Castel Vawr. Ah ! I don’t ease, which ho locked with care ; for the depend- 
cuvy your sister her grand house, if she has got cuts of a country gentleman may emulate their 
to take that starched old piece of anstority as master in a taste for strong and costly sliiunlants, 
one of the fixtures of it. I ’ve seen her twice and the Bruton Street baronet was not aicli 
— three times, perhaps, and she assumes the enough to leave temptation in the way of his 
privilege of her age and station to rate me like nnrlcrling.s. Then he turned towards his guest, 
a groom “ carpeted,” as the servants call it, for and with rough kindness, said ; ‘ Fight it out, 
misconduct. Seems to think it ’s my fault that iny dear, as you two like and choose. I ’m sorry 
there’s a row in the family. — Take the letters, — very,’ he added hurriedly, as he caught sight 
my girl ; they are more in your line than mine, of the tear-stained yoiing face, so beautiful, so 
and see what yon can make of them.’ And as desolate; ‘hut you’ve a home with me, remem- 
the baronet spoke, he pushed over the two letters her, as long as there ’s a crust. — I ’m going out 
towards his sister and ro.'io abruptly from his now, and I don’t suppose you’ll see much of 
chair. On the battered old sideboard stood an me tHl dinner-time. I’m not engaged, and shall 
open case, whence peeped forth sundry silver- he back by then. And, and— if you want any- 
stoppered bottles, A sip — or a draught — of choice thing — of course there’s old Tucker,’ _ 
eiierry-hrandy, or of some kindred liqueur, has So he made his escape, and his sister was left 
been from time immemorial regarded as an alone. There before her laji the letters, and she 
irulispensahle adjunct of a hunting breakfast. Sir read them carefully. One of them began thus : 
Pagan, a keen sportsman in his boyhood, never 

went hunting now, but he had preserved the Mv dear Brother — You will know how 
practice of his forcfatliers wdthout their reason desolate and sad I feel, and how much my grief 
for it, and on this occasion he tn.ssed off a couple fur 'the loss of my kind husband was renewed 
of glasses of the jtotent spirit deftly enough. Its by my return to the home that once was his. I 
immediate effect was to soften his heart, harden- did not think any other sorrow could have touched 
iiig, but not hard as yet, and to render him me then ; but a ]3ain almost as bitter has cumo 
more scu.'^itive for another’s grief. After all, she to sting my heart. As well as a dear liusband, 
was his sister. She was weeping now, and had I have lost a darling sister. But only Ibr a time, 
utterly broken down, from the forced composure as I hope and trivt and believe, only J'ui* a time, 
of her former attitude : and her sobs touched him I know, of course, that Cora, riooi’, dear, misguided 
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Cora, has ialron rofagei with yon ; anti I write to 
bc" you to pei'siia<ie rny willul, (Icarly lovod 
sirli'i’ In "i\'o up tliii wild scheme wliieli slie lias 
xaHlily adopted, at llie msfce^atkni, tis I. flnuly 
believe, of an iutvipuing I’reiichwonmn. I hope, 
dctir brother, you will use your inlhieufie with 
her, and tell her to come hack to mo. We shall 
bo in Loridon next week, at Leominster House. 
Say that I pray her to come hack, and live with, 
ino a,s hofore, uiid he, as she has silways boon, 
my loving sistm' as of old. Tell her she need 
fear no reproacliei! iVom mo, that this shall pass 
away like the memory of an evil dream, and she 
and I be, as wc always were, together. I leave 
this in your hands, dear liruther. — Your loving 
sister, CijAue LEOMiNsrJSE. 

The other letter was to this effect : 

Deae Sir lh\(iAN— A strong sense of duty 
alo.no induces me to pen those few lines to yon. 
The outrage to the niemory of my dear nopliew, 
the late Marquis, and ,l ma.y £say to the family 
of which he was the chief, is one which I should 
luiV(! preferred to have eoniiigued to (ddivion, if 
po.'wible. But the lenity and, in my opinion, 
mistaken indnlgenco with which my niece t'lie 
.Marchioness pereists in regarding hci' eja-nig .sister, 
renders it inoumhent on me also to urge u][)ou 
you the propriety of cuuviucing' this most unTiappy , 
young lady of tfm error of her ways. .1 am sm-o ' 
that vou mnst yuurstdf fed that tliia i.s nee.essury 
for tne avoidance of any scandal which Juight, 
even indirectly, reffect upon the honom' of my 
family, with which your sistcu* has hy marrlago 
hecome connected. TrusUtig that you will stiti 
tho necessity of this, and that your authority may 
ho used to cause the wdurn of your si.ster to her 
duty, I remain, dear Sir Pagan, very truly yours, 
BabbarA' MoNrcioAiEiiT. 

She who .re:ul these lines ],-(!muincd long, as 
in a state of intellectual te-por, with, hv.* eyes 
re.sting on the .letters that lay before liiu.' on ihe 
table, "although her thoughts wore far away. She 
w'aa disturbed from this reverio at lengih liy tins 
entrance of tho .servant who camo tf> 'i'emo\'e the 
breakfast thing.? ; aird then, suatchiu;-; up t!ie 
two letters and reidding them, clio went np",siair.M 
to tho apartments that had been allotted to her. 
As soon' as the door of lier own room was sliui< 
behind her, she exclaimed, with clonclual hand 
and glitteing cytw; ‘They; do not know me! 
Ho j I will go throuf'h with it to the last ! ’ 

EEYERSED WAYS. 

TffAr different n:ianTiC'r.s and customa prevail in 
different parts of the world is, of coiinso, known 
to us all In some parts of the world, tho Hp.s 
are brought together in tokoti of love and affec- 
tion ; in others, tho tips of the nasos. In some 
places, to uncover the head is tho mark of respect j 
in other.?, to keep it covered. In some places, 
block clothe.? are worn a sign of mourning • 
in others, white. In some places, tho dead are 
buried horizontally ; in others, they are, or have 
been buried upright. In fact, if we tolce any 
of tho great events of life, such as death or mar- 
riage,^ we find the ceremonies connected with them 
differing mostburioiisly in different lands, Buckle 


laid douoi tho the, sis that tho wli'>i,o cuui-. o. of life 
wa,? almiwt wholly and aboiltiti'ly di'tormiTicd 
l)y local food and 

Grcfit 5.? the ptovor of local curium ; hut vory 
groat al.?o m tho power i.f what wo ui.'iy call iho 
dominant .fariiiou of div.-:; iind niannor.; auu'ng 
the higher c;la.s.‘-'o;s in a nation, and muong llm 
leading ruituma in. the. world, 'ritua wo. htul 
Oriental jiooi'les oag'orly lulopting Wistoru haMl,!, 
The. European dro;« ig being adopted by dogrooa 
in Japan. We tind the nanKi in India. Tho 
young Bengalee look.? on patent-leather houi i, 
a tall hat, and froek-coai', as marks of progre, ? 
and cnlighteinueut. Ho likea to di'C?3 ‘like an 
Eugli.slmian.’ 

To what extent tlm two power.=*, local ib..il 
and eliiuate, will act and reaet ou each ntlu'r, 
it is diiUcult to say. .It i.-^ better fo.r tho Beng.alee 
genthnnan to W(ja.]’ .slor.king.'! and well-made l.ioulp 
than, to go liavelboi., tu: wear ttie. hard, iU-maile. 
fihue.M of Ilia fo,reriither."i. It ia l'eUr,i.' for him to 
eat with knife and fork than with Ida {ingoix 
But is it hedor for him 1o I’.dlow the Englldi 
fashion in e.’iting nmeh meat and drinking uuKiU 
w.iue,'^ Has it bemi f.jr good or evil that tho 
Sasou ra.ce..s who have peopled North America 
have, carried with them tlw wine-drinking habits 
that helung to the colder and damptn? climates 
whence they caiue'ii Would the native of India 
be the better for atlng tho cheese ami drinking 
tho beer of the English Jubourer? Would it hu 
good for the English labourer to live on rice und 
fruit? Are, imported manners and castoms, 
mode.? of thought and action, better than mies 
locally grow,u? That at the fihitt ituporLUii.u 
there may he harm a.? well as good, in a point 
too muc.li overlooked. But fcln-i i? a theme woj'Uj.y 
and capable f>f wide In'idmimt', atich as cunimt he 
given to it in, onr small .s|> ie.>, 

Tiu'.se. retlei'Uoih} laU'o been su; ,;>;e iled by rewdl- 
ing to mind the euriuiw dlffeivnces between the 
habits and lirofA.! of the people in India ntid tho.se 
of our own. It is when y.m get to the E:uri that 
you find not merely (lillerence.? .in thcHO mutters, 
hut an utter change .and complete reviuval. 
There you find that the primitive, the old-world 
maimers and curioms .still prevuil. 

It would not be possible to give all the 
dilforenccs to be mot with in a big eii.y like 
Bondiay with its helcrogmieons p»l»ihition ; we 
will therel'oro nndortako tho luuallor tfxsk of 
carrying the reader uj) with us to our bungalou 
in, a Biuall sfatiou in Northern India, betwixt 
Gauge.? and Jumna, and noting down the differ •. 
metis that strike u.*?, not hy elaborate seirrch, hat 
by simply lookhig arnimd ns as we. idt in the 
open veranda. There is the Momdice or IVr.-iiuu 
writer doing hi,? work r.t one end of the veramla. 
Ho writes srpuatted on, the fiooi', witli, the p-.apri- 
held in his left hand, and resting on bin rigid 
knee, Here is tho first of the direct ruveniul.-! 
of our way of doing ililugs ; .iV'r it will, ho noticed 
that the characters run from right to left. Look at 


EEYEESED WAYS. 


tlie tailor, your own private tailor, wlio is Bitting 
at tliG oilier end of tlie veranda sewing. Yon see 
tluit lie uses Ids toes as well as Ms fingers ; Ms 
feet are bare of course ; bolding out tlie clotli 
with Ills toes, wliile lu's fingers are engaged in 
the work of sewing. 

Look at the people at work about that honse 
that is just being built. They work in a manner 
quite different from that of our workmen. Tliey 
do not dig with a spade like oiu's. They could 
not press the Bpade into tlie ground as docs an 
English, workman, for tlieir feet are bai'e. Nor 
could they throw up the clod from the end of 
the spade, for their arms are not strong enough. 
They use a spade shaped something lilce a hoc, 
with the blade set at an angle to the handle, 
which is very short, and they dig with a stroke 
from above the head, the body v/cll bent down ; 
and bring up the clod, or mass of eai’th on the 
blade, by straightening the body again. You 
see that women are chiefly employed in carrying 
up the bricks and mortar, and they carry every- 
thing on the head. You see that cattle aie used 
for all purposes of draught, to puU the carts 
and draw the plough. This you may see in 
parts of Europe too. But this difference of the 
animal used has a most important bearing on 
agriculture in India. English officials have been, 
frustrated in their efforts to imjirove the wretched 
Indian plough by the seemingly absurd and 
odio^^s' reason that the cattle can. only be driven 
by twisting their tai.ls ! Hence the tails must not 
be out of reach of the driver’s hand. 

That light open cart, with its one square seat, 
on which the banker, who has just been calling 
on me, sits cross-legged, wrapped up in Ms shawls, 
is going rajaidly down the road ; and you see that 
the driver sits on a small square board fixed on to 
tlie pole, with his legs dangling down on each 
side, close behind the bullocks, and pressing Ms 
feet against them from bebiud. 

When the banker called, you observed that he 
did. not uncover his head, but put off Ms shoes 
before coming into the room. This is another of 
the reversals of things. To remove the covering 
of the feet and not of the head is the mark of 
respect in the East. It is easy enough to see how 
the putting off the shoes on entering a house came 
to be a social observance very early in tbe East. 
The Orientals sit and recline on carpets placed 
on the floor or on a dais. Tins takes the place 
of our couches and chairs. To a Mohammedan 
gentleman, the dais, covered with its caip)et and 
with, its pillows and bolsters, reproseiits honse and 
Iiome. Here ho passes the greater part of his I 
time ; here he does his work, and hero he receives 
liis friends. This dais is his drawing-room, 
dining-room, liedroom. To^ come on to the carpet 
witli shoes on after Avalking in the miry and 
dusty ways of the East, would soon soil and 
dirt}’- it. This is the main reason for the observ- 
ance. But another doubtless is, that it would 
be very uncomfortable to squat down with your 
feet under you with hard shoes on; besides, it 
w'oidd soil your garments. It may be conjectured 
that one reason for not removing the head- 
covering is, that most Eastern nations shave the 


top of the head only, letting the lower hair hang 
down long. Thus the hair is kept or worn in a 
manner suitable only to the head being covered. 
To appear without the covering is like a bald 
man apjjearing without Ms wig. Even in Ms 
own home, when a native removes Ids turban, he 
puts on a small light skull-cap. It would be a ] 
great mark of disrespect for one of your native ! 
servants to come before you without his turban ' 
and with only Ms sknll-cap on, and without Ms 
cuTiimurlund rouiM his waist ; it would be 
like a footman coming in without Ms coat. This 
difference of custom is no mere trifling matter, 
bnt has been a grave political question in 
India, 

The ‘shoe question’ is one that has led to 
trouble between what are called the more enlight- 
ened natives and the English for many years 
past. The former claimed that when they wore 
shoes after the English fashion, ^they should not 
be called upon to talce them off on occasions of 
ceremonial visits or on public occasions. On the 
other hand, masters (English) in colleges would 
not let students enter their rooms, judges (Eng- 
lish) would not let native gentlemen enter their 
court-houses, without their first taking their shoes 
off. TMs was not from any personal arrogance, 
but from regard to their official dignity. To 
enter a place with slioes on is a strong mark of 
disrespect in the East, and they did not wish to 
submit to this. They claimed that one mark 
of respect or the other should be adhered to — 
that the men should either take off their shoes 
or uucover the head. Lord Lawrence, when 
viceroy, had to issue a state injunction on the 
subject ! 

It is strange to sec the old Eastern custom still 
surviving among the Jews. The English Jew, 
who in all other places has accepted the English 
views and practice in the matter, keeps Ms modern 
tall hat on in the synagogue. 

Looking round at the domestic arrangements 
in the bungalo-w, you see how many things are the 
reinrsc of 'what they are ‘at home.’ There is 
a ‘washerman’ instead of a washerwoman. The 
cook is invariably a man. The great object in 
a house in England is to , prevent draughts ; 
Anglo-Indians strive to promote draughts. You 
see we have doors and windows in every wall 
of every room; in most rooms four, and in some 
six doonvays. You see that as a rule everything 
is on one floor ; there are no stairs, no ceHars, no 
kitchen; the cooking-room is away from the 
house. 

Let us now stroll into this small neighbouring 
‘bazaar.’ Here is complete dissimilitude from any 
street in any town or village in Europe. There 
is no point of resemblance. However much 
eathm-houses may differ in England and France 
and fe'pain, they in the main resemble one another : 
the food is the same in kind, though not in form ; ' 
there are chairs and tables, kmves and forks, 
spoons and cups and glasses, in them all. In 
this eating-house in the bazaar before which we 
stop there are none of these things ; the _ food 
is entirely different. French bread, and Yienna 
bread, and English bread differ ; but they are aU 
, made with leaven ; here you have nothing but 
I unleavened cakes. The food is utterly different 
j in character. 

: You see the artisans in the various little shops 
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all wftrlc in a manner different from Engliwli 
workmen. Tlie.y never work stauding or scatetl 
on a Itcnck, Lufc alway.? 8<iuattcd on tilio ground. 
No Esiglisluuan, except a clrciua clown perliaps, 
could Kit aa tliotoe men do with tlioir lega doubled 
under Ibem. Here is the simp of oiir friend tlie 
banker, bis sbop and office, ilow dilforent from 
an KngliBli one. No chairs, _uo tables, no desks, 
simply a single open room with tho.^ floor covered 
with drugget, on which lie a heap of ijbloiig hooka 


ka kept witlnmt a .single ruletl 

line in ilmm? Tliere is not a pencil or a ruler 
in the place. And yet this man carries on a large 
business, has transactions over thou.sand.s ol miles. 
Tliere he sits cro.sS'leggcd in one corner again.at 
a heap of cushions ; there are the clerks stj^uiitted 
down—their legs invisible — Lending over the 
books, : 

Look round, and you aeo that haskids, luiuls 
of wood and gras.s‘, and bali‘.H of goods, are all 
carried on the head. We look into a school. 
Master and pupils are all seated on the lloor, '’.l.ffit! 
copy-hooks tire bits of botird smeared <u'er wjlh 
a ndnf() unctuous earth. Here i.s ji barbiir with 
Ids little satchel, shaving the bead of ti cu.sUtiiu'r, 
both stpiatted of course ou the. bare gnjuud. 'I'lie 
barber has a razor, hut he uses only wider, and 
has no soap. He hring.'S the eyid'Vows of his 
customer to a fine point at each eud, by shaving 
them, and then cuts his lingtu'-uail.s and toe-nails 
for him — ^witli the inzor ! 

Here is a damsel from the country buying, 
or rather having made for her, trinkets at this 
silversmith’s shop. The BilvenBrnith is sipudte.d 
on the hare earthen lloor ; a hriizier of ehiireoid, 
a pail' of pincers, a blowpipe, and a HUle luuuiuer 
and anvil, his whole iipjtaratiis. The young 
woman belongs to the. peasant class, and so is 
not ohiiged to hide her face in public, as wouhl 
a native woman of the better chisses. Bhe tloes 
not wrap herself up, shroud herself in her lung 
ample ‘sheet,’ hut lets it hiing from the hitek 
of her head. You see, therefore, that her hair 
is well plastered down with oil on (sich side ; 
that the line of the parting is filled, and marked 
out with a red jiigmeufc ; that in the middle of 
her forehead she wears a small tiusel oruamout 
stuck on like a waifer or patch; that she weaiis 
a big ring in her nose ; that her cars luive not 
merely the one hole through the lobe, a,s with 
us, but that tliere arc two or throe other holes 
in the cartilage above it, each having in it a ring 
or a stud. Her dress consists simply of a petti- 
coat coming down to a lilllo below the knees, the 
long sheet, and a small clo.se-littiug bodice without 
sleeves. The feet and uuldes are hare. Round 
the ankles are thick ornaments of bnuss, iilie colour 
of which well suits the brown skin. On each toe 
and between the toes are also many brass and 

t ewter rings and other ornaments, some with 
ells, so that she makes ‘music wherever she goes,’ 
She has ‘rings on her fingers' too, pdenty of them ; 
and those on the thumbs have little round miixoi's 
■fixed on to them. On her wrist and arm are 
many bright rings of sealiim-wax and glass ; and 
on the tipper arm below the sUoulder is bound 
an atnulet ; and the whole arm ia tattoood. Tlie 
pattern of the cloth on her sheet and petticoat 
IS such as you have never seen in Europe, It 


has been made of ihe enme euuvse {eKture, idauijun}. 
with the same quiiii).l; patti-rus, ajul .man u lac-. 
tured and sidd within Ibe siiiue narrow radius id 
country, for tboUBaudM nf years back. 

Look at tbo. dress of Iba.t grunj) of meu- m^.it, 
decent, comfortable, picturestpu', yc(; tpiitii unlike, 
our own. T'lu; ]tlaeo of one lruu,-ers i.s taken by 
the dhofrn, wliieli enii.-iisls eimply of a, buig pieee 
of linen bound round tlu! waist and^ tueked !ii 
between tin; h'gs. Jt reipiin's Irainiiig In put 
it on, <u' rather fix it prtip{>riy, and it runus a. 
Very neat, deeent, ]irac(iral gai'uieni, Abou* 
this is a small jacket or along coatbnnud roiuul 
the waist with the ruriitnui'hiinJ or loin elutb, an 
cwsuntial ami significant part of the dre-',-. : the 
loins ain girdial when going abroad, loo.scued in 
the freedom of domestic julvacy. Ou Hie_ hea.(l 
is the 2U(t/5Vf! or turban, aho a Very .‘significant 
Kirt of tlie d,r(W3 ; for its .‘fliape, size, redour, and 
Jonu vary with the race, occupation, and caetc 
of the wearer. ],»ut in all the gariuent.s of that; 
big crowd of men and women, you will not liml 
a single, hu(dv or eye »n* button ! 

Oil our way back to the bnng.alow from the 
bazaar we. ])ass by a village. Here, ion, every- 
thing i.s dilferent' IVoiii what it is in an Kngji.'di 
village, Tberii .i.s uotliiu;; lii'i'e. that Von would 
find in the latfi'r; not the ronghest kind of tablo 
or ell, air, not i.lie rudest kind of kuile or fiak,, 
not the commonest kind of jug or cup or tumbler. 
The zemindar i.s a wealthy mtiUj and has a big 
bouse and many retaimuM. Hut in all the house 
you will nut find a single ^pieco of whut wa cull 
hu'viituvej not a table, chair, hookeasfs, soffi, che<d 
of drawers, or unylliing of that sort. 'There is 
not a single article of crockery or gl'tcs in it. 
ThiU'c are pleut.y of ve-^scls to eat and diank out 
of, hut they are all of copper or h.ra.'is, I’lie form 
of tlu!.se, as of the eartuenwaro, watiU'-jar.-i and 
goblets and pots, is -utterly dilferent. from the 
forma our articles lake. You .‘.ne the men e.ut; 
the corn nut standing up, but .sitting ibavu, with 
:i small sickle, and not with a seytbe. The corn 
is trodden out by Imlluc.k.s at tbu tbi'ii.ib tug- Hour, 
and is wiiiiiuwi'd by simply tlirowing it up in 
tliii air and letling the ehalf blow away, 'f'be 
women carry their heavy water-jaw uu their 
head.‘!. 

As we walk by tb.e vlll.ige, we note the 
dilforence betwoon an English herd of cattle 
and that herd of thin, lean, ragged, diriy cows 
and bnllocks. What a dilference belwetm tliafc 
instrument calh’d a plough ami an Kngli.-h 
plough! There is the son of the. zemindar riding 
into the. town. A very difieivnt sight that from 
the son of an .Engjish Hquiro riiling vait 1 
IIuw (Ufi’ereufc the gear; imw dilicivnt tlu* 
horse; how dilferent the, mode of vidiiigf! How 
different the heavy cUuusy cloth Siuldle from 
the nea't ]')ig-skiu one! How different, f.bc licuil". 
gearl Thu horse Is fattened up milil he is iu 
‘soft’ condition. That he .should have ‘a b>‘iiy 
on’ is not held a defect here, hut a bc.uily. Hi.i 
legs ami tail are coloured, hi.s mane, plaUc.l, 
Four white legs are considered good points, ,A, 
wall-eye is considered ornami'ulal ^ A NNhite 
face and pink nose, am much prized. 'The 
horse’s head is well tied down to Id:; chest by 
mcaiw of a thick cloth martiugale. He movc.s 
along at a slow, shufiling, half-diincing amide, 
throw,ing the right leg well up iubi the ulr 
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a port of (.'oiivnlsivo jerk, wLicTi lie has , 
lieeu taught to do after .long traming. The ' 
young man sits hack proud and happj. Behind , 
iiim conio two .fontiiKn], one healing his hookah, 
the other liis' drinking-water. A 'native never 
trot-p, and rarely gallops his horse, hut generally 
goes along at an. amlilo. How dilferent is that 
small -village hachery from an English village 
cart. There is not a nail in it ; it is ma(le 
chielly (.>f hamhoo, and put togethe.r with leather 
thongs and string ; the wheels do not revolve 
on the axle, hut with it. ^ — 

Look at the iifitives about us as we sit in the 
veranda ; and the chief tilings that strike us, 
apart from the dilfereuee in dress, are the hare 
legs and feet, the brown and black skin, the 
squatting on the ground, the eating vdth the 
fingers. Look ou-t at the prospect, and we are 
lik(;wis 0 struck by the brownness of the land 
whei-e uncoi'ered with cro]-)3 ; the scantiness of 
the patches of green grass ; the brouui stems 
of the trees ; the clouds of dust raised by every 
pulf of wind ; the ahsence of colour in dis- 
tant objects ; and the bright, clear, dazzling sun- 
shine. We long for the "sight of a hit of green 
grass and the shadow of a passingf cloud. Here 
is the great reversal. Instead of too little sun- 
shine, we have too much. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 

IN PIVK GHArTERB. — CHAPTER I, 

There are many ups and downs in some lives, 
far more than arc usually dreamed of by the lew 
who, ‘horn with a silver spoon in their mouth,’ 
pursue the even tenor of their path, imruflled 
I’ly tlie cares and a-Hlictions which crowd npon, 
and too often overwhelm the less fortunate, 
Hax'd as it is to grapple with and bear the troubles 
which are inevitable to us in the ordinary course 
of nature, those we induce by our own indis- 
cretion and folly arc still more galling. I am 
afraid my case must rank among the latter, as 
you sliall presently hear. 

I will not indict upon you my antecedents ; 
sufficient to state that 1 am the son of a gentleman 
in good, though not opulent circumstances. My 
father gave me an excellent education, and after- 
wards fair start in life by articling me to a 
neighl)f)uring solicitor. I might have done weU, 
for I liked the profession, and was an apt pupil ; 
but, unfortunately — as is the case with too 
many intellectual young men — I fell into evil 
company. It is unnecessary to enumerate the 
steps, from bad to worse, whicb gradually led to 
my undoing eventually, I so far disgraced myself 
tluib .my iudeutures were cancelled. Ashamed to 
meet luy father, I went out into the world an 
outcast, with scarcely a shilling in my pocket. 
Tailing other employment, I was at last compelled 
— though bitterly repugnant to my feelings — to 
accept tlie humble occupation of a common bailiff; 
and here my narrative begins. 

‘ Mi'reditlr,’ said iny chief to mo one bright 
May morning, when I waited upon, him for 
instractioiis, ‘I wish you to run down to Brite- 
leigh. in the matter of Warley against Wiutock, 
and take possession in the usual manner. You 
will Ije more than ordinarily careful, as we have 
to do with a very subtle customer. Jones has 


already been down in the neiglibourliood ; but 
has returned unsuccessful and quite disheartened. 

I hope, however, you will have better luck, 
"When once within the premises, you had better 
sleep with one eye open, or not at all, if you can 
so manage it.’ 

Now, X rather prided myself upon my profes- 
sional dexterity, and this my employer knew ; 
hut it would have been childish to boast before 
him. I therefore smiled, but said nothing. 
Some other directions followed, of no import- 
ance to my tale ; and after packing a few neces- 
saries in a carpet-hag, I started for Briteleigh. 
It was the dusk of evening when I arrived at my 
destination ; and I forthwith proceeded to recon- 
noitre the joremises in which I was for a time to 
domicile as the humble representative of the 
‘majesty of the law,’ and take under my surveil- 
lance the goods, chattels, &c., of Arthur Wintock, 
Esq., until either the just claims of Warley 
Warley, Esq., of Warley Hall should he fully and 
duly satisfied, together with all legal expenses 
incurred ; or the said goods, chattels, &c., should 
be ]inbliciy brought to the hammer. 

On my arrival at the village of Briteleigh, I 
went at once to have a sight of the house intrusted 
to me, Briteleigh Hall was a large, gloomy, old- 
fashioned budding of the preceding century, and 
stood at some distance from the high-road, and 
in the centre of a park of considerable extent., 
The original edifice seemed to have been added 
to at different periods; for the superstructure 
rose in a motley succession of triangular gabled 
ends from the outhouses to the principal roof, 
which, surrounded by a parapet, and crowned 
with enormous stacks of tall cliimney-pots, 
cfipped the whole. It struck me at the first 
gliince, that however strongly bolted and barred 
below, it w’-ould be easy for any burglar to scale 
the height and eflect an entrance by one of 
the nuuiorous garret ' casements which fronted 
the parapet, unless the same were strongly 
secured. However, as I had no thought of 
entering the house by this way myself, and as 
it was ' too late to hope to effect an entrance a’fe 
all that evening, I returned to the village, and 
walked into the Three Nays, a comfortable road- 
side inn, about a hundred yards from the park- 
gates. I entered the snug har-parlour and seated 
myself. It was occupied only by the landlord 
and two other persons, tradesmen of the village. 
The three were quietly sipping their glasses and 
having a friendly chat. 

‘Fine evening, sir,’ said mine host, as, noticing 
that I was a stranger, he saluted me respcctlully. 
‘ What will you please to take 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, a little rum-and- water, if you please, 
— Can I have a bed here to-nigh t, landlord % ’ 

‘By all means, sir !— second-lloor back. — Going 
to stay long?’ 

‘ Hum ! That depends upon circumstances. 
A.t anyrate, I may recpiire it for three or four 
nights at least.’ 

I felt disposed to secure a night-lodging for 
a short time ; for in our line we are by no means 
sure when or how we shall be able to obtain 
access to the premises of which we arc to take 
temporary ‘possession.’ Besides, my inn expenses 
would ho refunded ; a few extra shillings were 
therefore of no consequence. 

My entrance and the bustle of the landlord 
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liad iut<;rrni-.tc;(l tliG talk for a while ; hut after 
0 , few comlllo^^pl^lce remarlcR, such os usually 
I)ass between strangers, I settled down quietly 
to my runi-uxul-wator, aixd the conversation was 
resumed. 

‘They clo say ho used her most cruelly, poor 
yoxing llady/ said the stouter of the traue.suien, 
who sat nearest the fireplace, and who ajqa-'imjd 
to be indi^mant about some x^obit wduclji had 
been mooUni. 

‘Oruelly! I should think he did/roidied the 
other, ‘Ah! it was a sad affair for her when 
her poor papa died. How he could leave her 
in the guardianship of such an old curmudgeon 
beats my understanding.’ 

‘Well,’ replied the other, ‘he didn’t show the 
black-feather so much while the old man^ was 
alive ; and they .say he wais greatly (li,sappointed 
that his brother did not leave him a good 
share of the property. It appears bo hoquoathed 
nearly all to Miss Maria, his only daughter, allow- 
ing, however, a haud'-iome sum per annual to her 
guardian, to meet tlie expenses of bringing her 
up. It is said that the latter tried to force her 
into a marriage with her cousin, his son Cbsyrga;, 
as unprincipled as himsoir, and as reclclons a 
spendthrift and ganihler a.s ever h.'indled the 

‘Ah! wcdl, I suppose that wa.5 befoin 1 came 
into the village then, neighbour. You know .1! 
only left the north last Olirislmas twelvemonth. 
—But where is the young lady now ? ’ 

‘That’s a question, neither* I nor any one. eke 
in BriteMgli can satisfactorily an -over! All wo 
know is, that she was at the Hall, ‘riio Stniirc 

f avQ out about a twelvemonth after her falner’B 
eath, that she had gone to Paris to w.unphile 
her education ; but no one • oA'or .saw her go, 
or bas ever seeu her since. There are never 
any letters in a female hand received at the 
Hall, either from Prance or cd.sewh(‘ro.— -at least 
so assorts Simmons the grocer, wdto kcep.s Ukj 
po.st-office.’ 

‘But the seiTunis— do they never .speak of 
her 1 Surely they must know.’ 

‘ITo keeps none that are allowed to on ten* the 
Jiouse, except a big bully of an Italian li-llow, 
whom he brought from abroad— .for ho wns 
formerly a re.si(ji‘nt in Italy, and. had only 
returned, to England a year or two before his 
brotho.r’s decease— and a cros.s-grainod old woman, 
who is as impenetrable as ailamant, for no one 
can ever get anything out of her. Neither the 
gardener, nor the odd man who jobs about the 
premises and looks after the house.?, is allowed 
to intrude. A great part of the house is .shut 
up a.s clo.seIy as if the whole were uninhabited. 
How-evor, it is supposed to bo full of real goi»d 
furnitiirc, for old Mr Wintock lived in great style, 
aud noni.t has ever been knoum to be dispeised 
of.’ 

Hitlan'to, I had lakcm but little intca’oid in the 
couyei'satiou ; for I was busily {.uuploye.d in 
riurunating upon my plan.s for the morrow. 
Though they had spoken of the Hall, ,it had not 
fixed my attention. But when the name of 
Wittto.ck was mentioned, it roused me at once, 
I immcclktely asked : ‘ Are you speaking 
of Mr 'Wintock — up the way ? ’ pointing witli my 
thumb in tbe di rection of his mansion. i 

■The very same, sir,’ replied the stout man, 


glad to have another interested jiiiditor, ‘Ah!’ 
he continued, ‘there’.? .’.(mu'tlting exi'eedingly 
mysterious about ilm tbh.a|)pe;n';tni!e, of Unit young 
lady. Bumo even go so fiu' as to hint fonl-piay. 
I, i'or one,, don’t qnito believe that. But e.erUua 
it is, you wonhlii’t witeh one of tint village 
people cruising the, jiark ari.er dark.’ 

‘'indeed! Why not T 

‘Why, air, yoti see J, don’t take, .any hcei! of 
.such supoi‘stitioiiH mmsenso my-'eli'; but it is 
whispered among the 'pitorer folk Llsat .a white 
face id Hometinn'S seen at the windows at umaifthly 
liours, and Unit fe.-trlhl shriok.s have O(.;oa,''ioua!ly 
been heard at luiduight. You know uhat^ a 
country village is, and how easily a place ohtaius 
the repute of being haunted. Once upon a time, 
so, mo of our fellows would steal up there after 
dark to catch a ruhhit or two, for there is a 
warren on the far side of the house; but. I’d 
venture a five-i)ound note that not one of them 
would he htirdy oimiigh to try now' I'or all the 
rabbits in the county. There are re]»ort.M, too, 
(hat old Wintock, or hn and hi.s sou fogtiUier, 
have mitriiu Urn am:-tahle,’ 

‘Oh! 1 .si time, think ynu?’ 

‘ !' believe it to lie ' 'khey do say that the 
life Mr Gcoige and hi;! taf.hei* ’ h-ad h.'ifi involved 
boUi very deeply in liabilities whieli neitlier 
can meet.’ idlnking, leir.siU'aeing', gambling, mid, 
if people are to be eavilited, swind'ling, are to bo 
uiimbe.riid among tlmir aceonqilishments. Tho 
la, si (lodge was a clever, thongli a niHeally one.’ 

‘ 1 1 mu ! IVhat might Unit he '? ’ 

‘'Well, it seems that old Wiubick had run 
matter,? so cbwe that ho wa.s daily threjdetied hy 
one of his ti-iidespeoplo with an eseeiitimi. Am 
he owed largely, iie hethuught hiiut-elf that if 
this wan once auUered to taxo eifuet, tlie resl; of 
his cnalitom would he afte.r him ininiedinbdy. 
To eavc5 nuitte.vs, he, goes to a Mr Warley of 
Warley Hail, in 'Duwu.shire, of whom he' load 
.some kn(!wh;dge, j,'e|)ri>Meiits that he. in .staylog 
in his neigUhonrlnJod for a short time, mid tli.at, 
in enn.«o(pieiK;e of expenses wliieh ytmng Wintock 
has incurred at collegt', he has oee-aHiou fora few 
hundred.-; ; and so judnetal the. old gmitlemau to 
advuncti him th.c money on a Ml! of Uii'ee. numtha 
at good intevel-. ^Vhen the lime expired, the 
bill wiifl cU.diononrod - not a raj) to meet it, at 
least at the banker’H,’ 

‘Thou y(.ning IV'intuek w'as not at cnllege?’ 

‘Not he. It wa.s all a .scheme to rid them of 
jircscnt dillh'.ulties. .Hut E suppiwe <dd Yhirley i.s 
down, upon them at last ml her sluirp.’ 

All thi.s I knew bd'ure, f)ut wna not aware 
that it was also known at Briteloigh. d’he old 
Ijrovw'ly sa>v, Mil iu-wm travels apace,’ H i.s 
astonisliing Imwrajndly the rnksfortuneK ot' criun>,s 
o,f even the must wary get noised abroad, in .spjio 
of tlui must EitrenuoUH e.tluj'te to keep Lliom con- 
cealed. X did not, however, enligh!.en my (Vk-nd 
as to my foreknowhidge, (hough T could mh. In-Jp 
thinking that Ins p.arf.ly gues,sed the Iniport of 
my vi.sit to the village. But I did jmt (lecm it 
expedient to .sati.sfy his evident cuj'io.sity, le.-;t in 
some way it might emhavrass my movi'nu'n!,..-,. 1 

accordingly took an early opportuniiy of ehn,n;,;iieg 
the subject ; and after apeuding a, vm’y c,(jmfi)rt,ibio 
evening in social chat, retired to reat, 

I ro,so early next morning, and .S!uuib-red care- 
lc.ysly into the pa.r]c, m;dung a circuil., to examine 
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tlio liouse more tliorcmgliTy. If possible, it appeavcd 
more soiubro and luiiiudtinp; by daylight than 
on tlie previous evening. Hot that I attached 
niueli importance to the tale of my informant 
about its being haunted ; but its heavy closed 
windows and its general dilapidated look gave 
it altogetlicr a chilling appearance, which jarred 
: dismally with the fresh spring scenery around. 

X cautiously neared the house and made a careful 
reconnaisHance. Apparently, no one was stirring. 
The front-door I. found was fastened. I went 
quietly round to the yaial at the back and tried 
the latch of the kitchen door. It was fastened 
also. 

‘Hullo, guv’ner, what do ’ee want?’ 

I lately started, and looked up, for I had 
thought myself unperceivcd. I could for the 
moment see no one. 

‘Wants to rob the house, do ’ee?’ the voice 
continued. ‘Wait till I calls the measter to ’ee. 
Thieves, thieves I ’ 

At the same moment the barking of a largo 
dog broke forth within the house. I grasped my 
heavy wallcing-stick more tightly ; it liad a loaded 
handle. X did not feel altogether coinfortahle. 
The voice was that of the gai’dener. He came 
into the yard through a small gateway winch I 
had not observed, and which led into the garden. 
He held a long sharp tlmee-pronged fork in his 
hand. I saw at a glance that move the first was 
defeated. Supposing the inmates to he ignorant 
of my arrival, my plan had been to cower quietly 
by tile door until opened for egress, which I had 
calculated would be early in the morning, by one 
of the domestics — cither for water, as there was a 
pump in the yard, or for some other purpose — 
and then slip in with a dash. Once in, I did 
not despair of holding my ground, for I had on 
me a couple of very xwetty ‘persuaders,’ in case 
of attempted violence — a pair of pocket pistols. 

‘ There ! ’ I said quietly ; ‘ stop that confounded 
noise. You Iciiow better than that. Is Mr 
Winbock in ? ’ 

The man grinned. ‘ Can’t ’xnctly say. Duu.no. 
Which on 'em?’ j 

‘ The elder Mister Wiutock. I want to see him 
on particular busiuess.’ 

‘ Do ’ee ? ’ 

‘ Hero ; come this way a minute,’ I whispered, 
at the same time holding up a sovereign between | 
my finger and thumb and stepiping under cover ' 
of' the eaves of an outhouse. ‘Now, don’t yon 
think you can get me speech with Mr Wintock 
this morning for this little bit of yeUow stulf? 
You don’t pick up sovereigns every day, I diire- 
aay.’ 

I had hastily determined^to secure the fellow 
as an ally if possible, and felt tliat a bribe was 
the only means of doing so. 

He scratched liis head, grinned, and looked 
wistiully at the coin. ‘Oi dares to say I could— 
out of doors ; ’ aud he stretched out his hand for 
■■ it. 

‘ Hot 60 fast, my man. You must earn it first. 
It must he inside. You are not such a fiat but 
that you guess my bxisiness here, Let me only 
Xmt one 'foot within the doorway, and it is 
your.s,’ 

The gardener gave mo a peculiar look, and hurst 
into a loud haw-haw! as he turned away. ‘Ho 
xise, measter 1 T’other chap tried that little gaiiie.’ 


I saw my scheme was frustrated, and that there 
was no help for it. nevertheless, I hung about 
the premises for some time, but to no purpose, 

I weut away for a while, and retm-ned again as 
stealthily as I could. I watched the house for 
days, and from every available comer that I could 
use as a hiding-]Dlace. The inmates v/ere too 
much ixpon their guard. It appeared there was a 
pump in the scullery as well as in the yard, ami 
plenty of coal in the cellars. The pfiace seemed 
victualled for a siege. Hot a soul ever passed or 
repassed the door, at lea.st vteth my cognisance. 
What ordens were issued, were given to Hodge 
from an upper window, inaccessible by me. At 
last I determined to give up watching, and try 
if I could not accomplish my purpose in soihe 
other way. I xvithdrew, foiled, but not defeated. 

Thus matters remained for some time, until 
I began to think I should fare no better than 
my pmedecessor, and to grow dispiiated ; when 
a lucky accident turned up, which aided me not 
a little. 

One afternoon, disgusted with my ill success, 

I had taken a walk round the park, and had nearly 
reached the side remotest from the Hall, when 
I was startled by hearing sounxls of altercation 
and loud screams for help). I did not hesitate 
an instant ; but in two minutes had sealed the 
park palings and leaped into the lonely by-rond 
which bounded them on that side. It was well 
that I did so ; for I was just in time to render 
efficient aid to an elderly female vainly attempting 
to hold her own against two villainous-looking 
tramps. The old dame was a carrier from Brite- 
Icigh to a neighboiuing town, wbither she went 
three times a week witli her cart and blind pony, 
to fetch aud carry for tlie villagers, packages 
and parcels of all descriptions, from, a lady’s dres.s 
to half a pound of tea. The rascals attem]pted 
to help thcmselve.s to some of the nnuiorous pro- 
visions in the vehicle ; and being resisted by her, 
were just on the point of using violence when 
I rushed unperceived to the rescue, and caused 
the fellows to heat a hasty retreat. 

The dame was pirofuse in her thanks for my 
timely assistance, and earnest in her way to make 
me some recompense. The poor old creature had 
been terribly alarmed, and shook like an aspen. 
Ill assisting her to repack her things, and in 
trying to reassure her, I very naturally inquired 
where she was going. 

‘ Deed, an’ I be goin’ on to tlie Hall.’ 

The mention of the Hall arrested my attention, 
and an idea immediately occurred to me. This 
time, however, I determined to experimentalise, 
without taking my ally into my confidcuco, 

‘Going to the ’llall, mother, are you?’ I said 
carelessly. ‘ AIi ! I supjiose you take jiarcels 
there very often, of course ? ’ 

'\\Tiy, yes, I do, and I don’t now. I go every 
fortnight for tlie linen. The family don’t ivash 
at liome ; they send it all to Mrs Biggs at the 
village. Them clothcs-haaketa you see there,’ 
she added, nodding to them, ‘are for the Wintocks ; 
I ’m goin’ to leave ’em as I go along.’ 

‘■Well, dame,’ I said, ‘I am only out for a stroll. 
Perhaps those scamps may be larking about some- 
where, to give you another turn as soon as I am 
fairly out of sight. Suppose I ride a Itetlc way 
wi fch you for pirotection. What say you ? ’ 

The dame willingly assented ; and I mounted 
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the c.art hepicle her. TtAvaH ]»rHtty closely packed 
with sundry parcels, lu'sides the baskets in cptes- 
lion, and well secured behind with a coveidet, 
tied dowT) In the binder T>firt of the cart. The 


Mrs 


tied doWT) to the binder i>firt of the cart, 
blind pony stiirted at a slianibliiig trot. 

Stobiis and I got into conversation. 

‘Ilow do you contrive to get these great 
baskobs out (jf 'tbo curt and into the. house 

‘Oil, that’s easily done. I untie the cloth 
behind; and Mar tlia —that ’s the old ivonian at 
the IlaU— or else the Italian servant, helps luo in 
■with ’em.* 

And so we jogged on, cliattiugj round the 
exterior of the park, until witlnn a few do^ien 
yards of its gates. 

‘Dame!’ I said suddenly, *I did yoix a good 
ton a little while hack ; now I want yon to do 
one for me in return.’ 

Mrs Sti'jkes was taken at a disadvantage, and 
looked at mu witli a perplexed tixpression upon 
her countenance, fclhc clearly did not ktiow wdiat 
to make of my observation. 

‘I SCO that your curt i.s well lilled behind,’ T 
Continued, ‘.'^oas to .soi'eeii iiiiy one in IVont from 
observation, while you are miloatling the baskets, 
if be f;roncbe.s in "this spare, pbn-e by the seat. 
.Nnw', .1 Lave a lUncyJnstto ride up dose to tlm 
Hall, so as to get a ]ieep at it nnpereeived, and 
which I can easily do through tiiis small hole in 
the side of the cart. I have, be.ard a gn-at dind 
of talk about the old place during the. sh'ort lime 
I have been in this part of the connlry, and feel 
a little curious ; but, for a certain rea'soji, uf my 
own, I don’t wish to be seen by the. inmates.’ 

‘Mercy mel maul’ ejaculated the old lady, 
with a pull at the reins whidi brought the blind 
pony to a sudden stand, almost Hinging him U]ion 
Ills haunches, ‘wdiat cnix you want siieb a thing 
as that for? I bojie you menu no harm. Surely 
your face is too honest for a’ 

‘ Burglar,’ said I, liuislung the sonte.nce for In-r. 
‘Xow, that’s very comp! inieut ary indeed, after the 
as-sistauce 1 gave, you just inuv, 1 nevta* lieard 
of a thief interfering ifco ‘joxrcnt a robbery’ 1 
spoke as if offended, and conld see the poor old 
creature’s feeling.s were hurt. 

‘Nu, na! I di<lu’t mean that, .But it seems 
siKib .an odd thing like,’ 

‘ Dame ! I ,sii]ipo.so they pay you jmitty 
regularly up there i ’ 

‘Humph! Wish I could say they did. Owe 
me a matter of a thwen shilling, s. Alway,s behind. 
Promise to pay. Get a, little by dribs and drabs. 
It’s bard line.?, though, for an old body like 
me.’,:,. 

‘Ah, now! let mo do as T say, utuI bore’s a 
sovereign for you ; that will clear the doljt ancl 
leave you a little balance besides,’ 

The old lady looked ab me bard in the face, 
and tlicn at the coin. ‘1 understand,’ she said ; ‘a 
friend of the family— wants to see without ladng 
seen, before making ymiiwclf known. Just come 
from abroad, perlmp.s, eb ? No 1 young man ; iiut 
up yemr money. ()ne good turn deserves nuotlmr. 
It shall never be said that old Sally Stokes was 
too greedy to return a favour without being paid 
for It, so you may just do as you please.’ 

‘ Thank ‘ee, mother. I kiiew you’d oblige me. 
If ever X have the charice, I’ll repay you with 
interest ; but I shall insist tipoix your accepting 
this at least,’ at the same time alijiping u crowii 


bito her ]iahn. ‘Nvuv, d<ur‘t sjicak lo me, or 
take any more, notice nf me tiiaii if f was a, 
young suc.kiug-pig for the Sipiire’s i;d)l(',’ So 
saying, I cromdusl down in tlm coveted corner, 
mid dispo.seil a few of tlm •parcels S" a'-i to 
effectually screen me from observation. in a 
few seconds more wi! lia,d entered, tlm Jug, 

jog, up the long avenue, throujdi the wiekei, gate, 
and up to the back-door. 'J'lm dame aligbb'ci, 
rang I be, Itell, mul comnmneed nufasleuing the 
coverlet behind. An upjier window was op(>iietl. 
‘Ob, it’.s only Mrs Htoke.s with the linen,’ .said a 
female voice, ‘Wait till I chain up tlm ting*’ 
and the window was immediately ebesed ag^ain. 

I began to fee! nervfui.s for the sma-ess of my 
plan. Hooii the door was opeuetl; and with a, 
nas.sing ob.servntion the female .servant of Mr 
Wintock comnuMU'ed assi.sting Mr.s Kloln-s with 
the. fust and largo t badeet of linen. 1 vailed 
till 1 saw them eider the linuM* and turn up 
a b mg passage, ; tinm, hastily alighting from tlm 
eart, I .suipped in softly after them. 


H.\VMi) V>Y O 1 b. 

I'htoM’ an (itlieei* In the servien of a Kmitb of 
ICiiglaud Shipping Coiipiany, we. !ta\e. iveeivcd 
the, following narrative of Ids e.\perirueerf of 
the use of oil in a tempestuous ,siia ; 

In April LStiP, 1 sailed from (,'sirdilF as cldeD 
mate, of a bargue called the 
wlius(5 »limen,‘dons were— length, one buiidreii 
and forty -eight fei-t ; bxH'Udtli, ilT'f feet 5 depth, 
17'“) feet ; and register tunuage, do*" tons ; huilf, 
of gremibeart, with iron beams, and claw ed at 
Lloyd’s Al, IburtiMUi 'years. As may he. in» 
ferred from our port 'of de])arturi‘, Imr cargo 
was cold, of wbieb, there were, ujuvard.s of 
seven hundred tons on board. And I iviuem- 
ber remarking us we left the docks, tha.i our 
draught at the, .dernpost was etpi.d to the depth 
of bold, but tlm draiigjit forward was .some twenty 
iimbes less. Hut be tiiat !W it nmy, ablmugb 
f did not meamre. oiir freeboard, ! know that 
it was Very small, and 1 felt sure that iit br.ivy 
weather oUl‘ .shi]) would be a wet one. Jbieouu- 
terhig a stmlb-wesi ;',ale us vse. left tin* doek.s, 
we hud an opportunity of testing the cajaibilitiM 
of tlm miw, which ct'iUsiAed of two able-bodied 
ficamcn, two ordinary seamen, one etiok.aud- 
steward, three mates, a earpenfer, the eaptain, 
and fjix apprentice,'’., two or three of w'Ihuu had 
made one voyage to sea, the others being quite, 
iiie..X]'teri(.!need. 

When w« dismisHrd tlm tug olf bnndy Island, 
we made sail, and before many buniv- )ia,S'ed, 
bad to reef the topsailu ; bnt our appreuliees 
AVuuld not go aloft, as they were, .-dVaid to 
leave the deck. ..Novertbeiess, by dliit of a 
little encouragement, tlmy were' induced p, 
ascend to the, foriotiipsail' yard, and asr-i-;! io 
tlm best of their ability in reeling the laid ; 
and before W’o bad gotLsoutb <tf tlm rewiring 
forties, theyy eotiid all Inuid-reef and i-Iist iu 
a Very creditable puammr. UufortuuaLely, onr 
carpenter died before we ivaeiied iMade.ira, and 
as tlm ship was on her !h'.>t voyuoy, tlmre 
were lots of carpentering jobs to "do, vbie.li 
devolved chiiilly upon my.sijf and the cfipiaiu, 
So, while Wo were running through tlm trade* 
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■winds, we had inamacfed to get the ship pretty 
sqntire and ready fur lieavy weather, 

lioiinding tlie Cape in July — which is there 
the depth of winter — Ave edged aAvay southward 
until the jiarallel of fi'om thirty-eight to 
thirty-nine degrees so'uth was reached, and upon 
which parallel it was determined that we avouM 
run dnAAm the easting. There Ave began to 
encoiAuter vstormy weather. Well do I remem- 
ber that a fcAA'- nights after crossing the meridian 
of the Capo, Ave had a fresh north- AA^est wind, 
and Avere under topsails and courses, Avhen, 
about half-]Aast seven 3?.Ar., a heaAy liead-sea 
sprang up from the eastAAaird, causing the ship 
to dive and plunge violently. We happened 
to be pumping the ship at the time Avhen 
she took a heavy dive, stove in the fore-end 
of the forecastle — Avliich Avas a house built 
abaft tlie foremast — carried aAvay all the trusses 
and cranes of the four topsail-yards, threw the 
third-mate on to his head, and caused my 
chest to turn a someraaAilt, ami remain bottom 
up while the decks AA^ere Hooded Avith Avator, 
the ship having buried herself as far as the 
•foremast. Here (AAms the beginning of our 
troubles ; for next day the AAdnd hauled to 
the westAvard, and rapidly increased to a gale, 
accompanied by a rising sea. The wind then 
A'eered a little to the soutliAvard, u’^hen the 
Aveatlier became clear. We Avere noAv run- 
ning before the brave Avest Avinds, and these, 
accompanied as they were by tlie stupendous 
seas AA'hich tlu?.y raised, drove our ship at a 
speed of something like tAvelve knots an hour. 
These magnificent seas are a splendid sight, 
rolling as they do Avith such stately majesty, I 
changing from daik blue at the base to gray, 
and then to a beiintiful semi-transparent green, 
near the crest, that curls over Avith an aAve- 
inspiring roar, broaldug into froth and foam, 
and capping these miniature Avater-niouutaius 
as Avith snoAV. Yet grand in aspect as these 
AA’aves are, they approach a vessel’s stern in 
a Avay Avliich is sometimes far from pleasant, 
for they come on us Avith an angry rush, 
rapidly "increasing in A’elocity ; and if they 
do not come on board, they break around 
Avith a disappointed roar. 

After scudding for several days before these 
gales, and being pooped and quartered by many 
heavy seas, our vessel Avas becoming the Avorse 
of tlie buffeting. Some of the boats had been 
stove in, the cabin and forecastle several times 
Avashed out, Avhlle the deck-linuscvs theinselA'-es Avere 
as leaky as sieves. One afternooTij the captain 
and myself Avere employed calking the top 
of the "cabin-house, Avlien a hcaA^y sea boarded 
the ship, Avashiiig us both olf the house, and 
dashing us into " the mizen-rigging, Avliere Ave 
grasped the shroAids, and AVere saAnjil from going 
overboard. Had Ave been at AA’-ork a few feet 
farther aft at the time, Ave Avonld liaA’-e gone 
clear off the rigging and perished. Our calking- 
irons and mallets Avero sAvept overboard. 

These gales coiifcinuiug to bloAV day after 
day, our poor barque was suffering much, nearly 
alt the bulAvurks having been Avaslied aAA'aj^ ; 
Avliile, the long-boat, Avliicli aa'iis stoAved in 
chocks on the muiu-hatch, and contained the 
pinnace, stOAved bottom up inside, Avas split into 
two by tlie pimiace being driven right through 


her, and both lay a mass of uTeck on the 
deck, only porevonted from being washed aAA’ay 
by the lashings and gripes whicti still held on. 
The spare spars AA’-cre even Avashed away, drag- 
ging Avith them, out of the deck, the ring-bolts to 
which they AA’^ere lashed. The after or hoohy- 
hatch AA'as coA’-ered AAuth a netAvork of lashings, 
so persistent did the sea seem in its endeavours 
to wash it away. 

Otir time aaus noAV employed in repairing 
damage, and no sooner Avas one thing secured 
than something else was washed adrift; or the 
crcAV was so repieatedly AA-aslicd aAV'ay from their 
Avork, that it had sometimes to be abandoned alto- 
gether. The captain began to regret that he had 
not lightened the ship, by heaving cargo over- 
board, Avhen be had the opportunity. But it aa’-es 
noAV too late, for no hatch could haA'e been opened 
Avithoiit SAiaimping the ship). 

During the niglit-AAmtclies the vessel Avas steered 
by the tAvo able seamen, of whom there was one 
in each watch ; the captain and myself for night 
after night taking our shift of foxir hours at the 
AA'lieel, Avliicli required tAvo hands to manage it. 
These grand seas still roiled after us, or passed us 
Avith their tremendous roar ; Avhile otiiers AAmuld 
break over the taffrail and dash on board, Avhen 
we, bfifore we Avere aware of Avliat aa^es coming 
behind us, would be knocked doAA'n, AA'ashed under 
the Avheel, and on some occasions far forAvard 
from the Aviieel. The cabins Avould be filled, so 
that the Avatcli AA\as almost continuously empffoyed 
during the niglit in baling out the houses and 
cabins. 

It AA^as one middle Avatch Avhilc at the AAdieel, 
assisted by one of the aide soanxen, that the aauucI 
Avas bloAniig Avith unusual fury, accompaixied by 
hard squalls and a tremendous sea, AV'hieh broke 
on board Avith snch freqxxency, knocking about 
and bruising us at the wheel, that Ave began to 
Avouder if it Avere possible for the vessel to surviA'e 
till daylight. At about four A.ii, a great breaker 
came roaring, in its destructmc and irresistible 
fury, OA''er the taffrail, folloAved almost immedi- 
ately by aneffher, Avhich Avasbed us aAAny from the 
AA'heel, bixrst in the cabin doors, filled it, aixd also 
tire sliipfs deck up to the level of the topgallant 
rail. Our little vessel staggered and trembled 
under the pressure, for she Avas now completely 
submerged. Had a third comber of a sea folloAved 
the second, I think she AA'ould haA^e certainly 
foundered. As it Avas, she seemed to hesitate for 
a moment as to Avhether she would float or sink ; 
and just as Ave were thinking she was going 
doAvn, she seemed to shudder and shake herselfV 
and began to rise and recover her Avay. She had 
been nearly at a standstill clurhig this dire 
ordeal. 

After regaining the AA'lieel, AA’hich Avas done 
almost immediately after the second sea broke 
on board, and in much less time than it has 
taken me to relate what happened, Ave found the 
vessel AAdthin two or three pxoints of her course, 
and quickly got her straight again. Whcix 
conversing with my companion, he informed nxe 
that he had served several years in schooners 
employed in carrying fruit from the Westeiai 
Islands to England, and that when running before 
a heavy gale and high sea, it Avas the custom to 
haA’'e tAA’o "cauA’-as bags filled witli oil and hung one 
over each quarter, Avhence the oil dripqjed into the 
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sea, and diiTLif-iii" itsell' over tlie snrface, smoothed 
the waves, ddiis slatement I repeated to the 
captain, who without any hesitation gave lii.s 
sanction to the exporirncut ; and lua .soon as it was 
daylight, I sent this man to malce two hag.s such 
na'he had seen n.scd on hoard the, fruit S(;hoonor.s. 
B'lniu ilattenod out, these hags were of a 
iihitignlar shape, with the apex cut od, and ^yhl!n 
(Hied’ with any liquid, assnined a conical iorm. 
Jn fact, they avere none other than the sailojvi’ 
dnlT-bags. These hags might contain each about 
half a galloti of oil, hut into each was poured only 
ahoxit a tpiart, for -we had not much to .spare ; lh(‘ 
mouths were securely tied, and thou they were, 
hung one over oacli quarter. The oil now began 
to drip slowly into tlie sea ; and after a few 
minutes, the ofTect q)roduccd seemed the work of 
magic. Although the wind was still blowing a 
fierce gale, the sea scorned to he comparatively 
hushcid, and, in the. avakc of the vo.ssel, calm ; for 
instead of the angry roar wlindi ave h.ail hcen^ so 
accn.stomed to hear at our l),'ick.s whihi steering 
the vo.ssel, all av.-is fjuiet, save occasionally /i bigger 
and more fnrioix.H w'avo would lap a liilh? of its 
subdued cre.st over the talfrail and ([nartera with 
a his.shig and d<;liaut noi.se. Wli.-it was before a 
great combing sea, w'as now retliiced lo a huge, 
mountainous swell, which rolled barndessly np 
to ns and pas-sed u.s with .a smootli and almo.'-it 
comblcs.s crc.st. But on I'acdi side of our track, 
and whore tlie oil li.ad net <liffu.s(‘(l itMilf, the 
waves still broke, and roared with unabalcd fury. 

For many day.s we ran before tbese noble gides 
and seas ; but not another ever came on board. 
At times the canvas bag.s boc.amn clogged with tlie 
oil, and then they were pricked with a large 
roping-needle, which was attached to one of tbem 
by a hmj'ard fur that purpn.se. '‘.rhe fpiantity of 
oil used, BO far a.s I remeinbor, did not exceed 'half 
a gallon, in the twenty-four hnin-s. (tunpared 
with such a small quantity of oil, the. clfect of it 
upon the sea wa.s almost iiaa'edilde. 

Eclating tho abovu facia to some fciemls in 
Nagasaki, among whom wa.s an Iri.shniau, the 
latter nunarked that it was no wonder the awi 
was smoothed with the oil, sineo the latte.r wu.s so 
slippery that the wiinl could not take, hold of ii. 
Now, f have since learned from your ./(mrnnif that 
this really is the nuison, thoiigli I was perlnips 
disposed to think at the time that the fri.shman 
was only quinziug mu. 


S P 0 N G E-0 XJ L T I V A T I 0 N. 


Ir not nn frequently happens that nature’s most 
useful and crmsoqnently mo,st valuable products 
are those which are ‘free as tho light and air 
of heaven* to all. It is a pity that it is uee.es- 
sary we shoidd add that these are tho things also 
which, are most freiiuently {ind unwarrantably 
abused. Cupidity, i‘areles.su<>ss, waste, and a 
wanton disregard of the future, i.s the return 
often made for all the lavish hoimty of nature. 
Need we wonder that nalnro retaliates, ami that 
diminution, dearth, and ultimafrs extinction arct 
the results of this ruihles.s disreg.'vrd of lau' laws 
and 'operations. We might give many cxamplc.H 
of this waste— a waste which in many cases would 
most cei'tainly have ended in extinction of the 
product, had not the legislature interfered in 
time with its protecting power. If such a reeitul, 


however, is titled Lu teach us a lei-wttq Hk', Ic.-miu 
is certainly not cmuiilcle without a riP'ini e iiho 
to the reverse, .side f>r the pictiUH', in whi* h man's 
ingenuity and imluMtcy in asid-sliug tcijm-e tu 
increase her st.nrea have laslccmed. In a, great 
exte.nfc the dfU-ker side i,i> whic.h we have. Jm.fi 
referred, .Hero also wi^ might t:ike <-'iiiiapic.s 
from every depavltucnt id' .and .‘hnw wlmt 

man 1ms d{me hy liii skill and ]>ei,i \t i-.nien Iti 
fostering, (d’ien amid much discmii'.c'.emeut and 
failure, nature, 's nperati<ms ; and iu !u dniu'r, has 
'in)t only iucre.ased and choiqu'Ueii her c.omnmde- 
ties, but freapiently laid the, fouiidalioii of new 
industrie.s. 

Something apiu’oaching to what we have tlum 
shortl}’ indicated is apparently talcing place in 
the sponge- fi '■'ll ery indintiy ; and we nmution it 
at pireseiit to slinw what has I'eceuily liecu 
accomplished in artificially jiro'paf^iing liiis use- 
lul aiiiele. Tlie .sponges of eommeree are alimwl; 
entirely ohtiniied from tropical or suir-tcopiral 
seas ; the fiieditcmniean mid bed He.a.s in tho 
(me heiui, sphere. ; and the, (tiribbiMn Island.s, 
Uahamau .Arehiitclago, uud the souUiccn ami 
western coasts of Kloridft, in the ollitu’. In lluc.o 
regions sponges .•itlaiu their grealeat tleveluptneut 
both ill rocm and .species. It i.s in the hr t-muued 
localities that the (■x]ierimcu 1 s which we ah’ ulsnit 
1.0 mention wvve comliu'led, and which wvro 
undcrlalusu from the fact that the liponge. ilsherie-j 
on all file .aiirroiiiiding (*(ttisf.'j wm'ii lining rapidly 
e-xliausted. 

The natural process of reproduclkm in tho 
sponge i.s, •wo may state, effecPul by gemmation 
or budding-ofF. 'I’he fwmiunles or'bud.s in the 
Hast imstance ;u'e. minute globular parlii-hs of 
gidalinoU!-i matter sprouting forth iVmu the 
interior of tlie canal.i^as small protuberaiu'e.', 
the .foot-sUilks of which, gradually becomiir'; 
muTinvev, they ultimately ' delaidi’ them;.flvei 
from the parent hfuly, and float abnufc oniil 
(hey (lo.du eltle down iii'jeu iu di l.itd. localilli" 

where (hey fix them .elves, and furm Uiu 
I'uuitdalion of tu-w e|'owth;-i. It ha hnwever, 
been long knoun iJml, tliey miglit aho be pio- 
p-'igaicil hy divblon ; but nut until the .-.erie.s 
of" (‘N|ieril!i(‘!d'! lately conducted at Pine Km,, 
ITorida, has it been imictleany demon.draied 
that their arlilieial cultiv.diou nii;dit be com- 
menilally .succi's.d’ui. 

Towards the end of had', year, a .'■prmge of 
‘lino b^xture and iu every re pe.t j.er'i'ecf,’ 
meiisnring w'veu inehe.-i by eigid, v.'as e.sbii'ileii 


meiisnruig W'veu inelie.-i by eignt, was e.sbiiiiled, 
which had hei n grown from a ‘piaiding, ' r.ome 
months previously. The planting was tondiUct'd 


the followuig manner; hVom a ]>a!' 
sponge, a series of Iriangnlnr cuU.ing'i uere 
mad(.‘, through wUiidi a sliek was insetted, ami 
then stuck iu the sand on tho sponge-bid ne.-o’ 
to the shore. All this jt.irfc of the proce,.,’. 
wa.s carefully comluefeil under wajm-, so tbjit 
lli(5 cutting.^ rveru never removed from i.indr 
natuvfd element, lu a later scrie:! of evfM'ri- 
mcnt-i, equally suce<-t,.'.ful, Urn cutlingi v.co 
piankid on a rocky bottom, .‘lecun'd by win-', 
and covered with Hcvcral inches of mud. Ajipa- 
rcntly llm first operation of natuni uib'r lim 
planting is to heal over the, IVesh-cut Mii'ra.ce.s, 
and this it takt'S between ihree. and four moulho 
to ac.conqdish, afim' whidi (ia* growth of tlio 
spongn begins; ami so -jujudly docs it grow, that 
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■\vitliiu oilier tliroc inontlis, a cutting o£ about tbc 
ekes of a peacli ivill increase to four and even six 
inelies. in diameter. At this rate, a good market- 
able sponge can be jsroduced within the year. 
This growth, we may add, contrasts very favour- 
ably with tlioso niared naturally, as even under 
the niofit favourable circumstances a period of 
two years at least is recpiired to renew the crop 
that lias hecu laid hare by the sponge-divers. 

We have _ used th.o expression here, ‘under 
favourable circumstances,’ on puimose, as there 
are many fuctons to he eonsidereef in the culti- 
vation of the sponge. Aristotle, for example, Avho 
was probably the first to subject the sponge to 
scientific investigation, remarked the differences in 
their texture, and tried to account for it by stating 
that ‘in general, those which grow in deep and 
still waiters are the softest, for the wund and waves 
harden sponges, as they do other things that grow, 
and check their groAvth.’ Aristotle was right in 
his observation, all the softest and finest sponges 
being undoubtedly obtained at a depth of 
from eight to thirty fathoms; hut he w^as pro- 
bably wrong in deduction, for the tides and waves, 
as carrying that on which the sponges feed, are 
necessary for their speedy groivtli and perfection. 
In this respect, the experiments at Pine Key were 
unfortunate, as they had to be performed in 
shallow water, and in a position where the tides 
and waves had probably their minimum influence 
UTxm them. The disadvantage, however, is one 
which altogether tells in favour of the experiment ; 
ii.s, with winds and Avaves and tides I'aAmurahle, 
the artificial propagation might be expected to 
be more rapidly developed still. 

Whether the artificial propagatioir can l»e 
conducted in deep AA’’ater.s from Avdiich the 
finer-texture sponges are obtained, remains t(A 
be seen ; but even admitting failure in this 
direction, much may bo done to compensate ibr 
it in the care hestOAved upon the cuttings, &c,, 
from which the future sponges arc to he reared. 
Every one knoAA's AA'hat can be done l)y care 
and selection in the propagating of plants and 
flowers ; and Ave ha\'0 no reason AA'hatover to 
doubt that, with experience, much will also be 
accomplished with sponges, and that both shape 
and quality may be developed to a considerable 
extent. We AA'ish. the enterprise every success, 
not only because there is a prospect of its opening 
up a noAV industry, but also because it Avill likely 
cheapen a household necessity, Aidiich of late 
lias 1, ended to increase greatly in jprice. 




A WOKDEKPUL INDEX. 
A,boui’ thirty-five yi'.ars ago, kfr William E. 
Poole (noAV .lit* Puoh*,), the present librarian of the 
Chicago Puldic lAhrary, took the troAihlo to 
prepare an index of the subjects contained in such 
reviews and periodicals as wore accessible in the 
library of Yale College at that time. This 
manuscrii.)t index proved so nsefnl to the 
students and readers at Yale, and Avas so con- 
stantly referred to, that, to preA'cnt its being 
destroyed, it Avas printed at jNcav York in 1848, 
as an Imhjx to Hubjeefs Tmckd in the Reviews and 
other Periodicals. Another etlition, containing 
about six times the matter, appeared in 1853, 
under the title of hnU.c to Periodical Literature, 
Tims much being accomplished, the editor very 


naturally thought his labours were completed in 
this department, although the succeeding tAveiity- 
five years brought repeated requests for a now 
and ihUer edition. At length, in 1876, at the 
first meeting of the American Library Associa- 
tion, the proposals for a neAv edition took definite 
shape ; and Dr Poole assumed the responsibilities 
of editor, being assisted in his work by Mr 
Eletcher, of Watkiiison Library, Hartford. The 
scheme AAns carried out with the further a,=-istance 
of fifty co-operating libraries, only eight of AA'hich 
were British, the rest being Ameiican. The result 
is a handsome and Avonderful A’^olume of over four- 
teen hundred pages, as big as Webster’s Dictionary, 
and entitled Ati Index to Periodical Literature . 
(Boston; James B. Osgood & Co., 1882). To show 
its value, we may say in a Avord that it is an 
index to the coirtents of over tAim hundred perio- 
dicals printed in the English language, .from 1802 
to 1881 inclusive, and that it gives a key to the 
contents of oA’er six thousand separate volumes. 
Such, in brief, is the story of Poole’s ‘Index 
to Periodical Literature,’ a book which Avill 
henceforAA'ard he indispensable to every reference 
library, and save a world of trouble to editors 
and journalists in hunting up Avhat has already 
been Avi?itten upon specific subjects. 

Such a Avonlc is a splendid testimony to the 
immense .literary activity of the past eighty 
years, and affords a key to quite an cnoyclo- 
piAidia of knoAvledge. Tlie entries in the Index 
are the titles of the articles in the various 
periodicals ; volumes of magazines are numbei;ed 
from their start irrcsjAectiv'e of series, but by 
referring to the ‘ Chronological Conspectus’ at the 
hegiiming, Ave find the years in Avhich the re- 
spective volumc.s Avere issued. Purely professional 
and scientific serials do not appear, AAdule soAmul 
Avell-knoAvn London AA'ceklies are not indexed, 
OAving to a hreak-doAvn in the arrangements for 
doing so. But as a hint of the Avealth of sub- 
jects"’ indexed, avo may say that luider Women 
the refcreuces to articles fill six closely printed 
]iagos ; Bible has fifteen pages ; Great Britain and 
France haAm each over eight pages; Education 
has about the same space ; Avhife the list of ai'ti- 
cles under Religion occupie.s about five pages. We 
notice Avith satisfaction that Clumhcrs’s Journal 
is very well indexed by Dr Poole himself, from 
1844 to 1881 inclusive. 

The editor does not seem to huAm found index- 
ing a very paying branch of literary labour, for 
he says : ‘ Persons Avho look for pecuniary rcAA'avd, 
should ncA'-cr engage in this kind of Avoric, Up 
to this time, all the pecuniary r(3AA'ard I have 
ever had for indexing during these many years 
can he represented by the American copper coin 
Avhich will cover one’s thumb nail ; ami yet I 
have been Avell paid.’ We trust the return from 
the present edition Avill be more satisfact<U‘y, 

A glance at Poole’s Index makes plain the 
neciessity for some measure of international copy- 
right. In the list of subjects, where avc find 
a good, article appearing in a 'Jlritish magazine, 
the entries in the Index plainly shoAV the same 
article transferred to the pages of one or more 
American magazines, Avithout having bcnefiled 
the British author or publisher one AAdiit. 
Dr Poole throws out the suggestion in his pre- 
face for an index- to books other tlian perio- 
dicals. Whether or nob this should ever bo 
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ciirricd out, lie lias at least laid all tlioao engaged 
in tlie biisiiK'RS of literature tindoi' an imiuenae 
di^bt f»r gratitude, by what lie has already accoiu- 
plished. 


BEO.KSHION OP THE PALLS OP NIACIAllA. 

An interesting Lit of inroviuatioii comes ^ to 
blind regarding the wearing away or recesHiou 
of tliest! Itulla. It will be known to many tbat, 
in. conformity with recognised geologiwil law, 
tbe rocks over wMcb Niagara pours its immense 
volume are gradually giving way to tbe pressure, 
and force of tbe torrent—aro being worn down, 
or broken away in largo detacbed fragments, and 
tbis to such a degree that the gradual recesaion 
of the cliff forming the fall is distinctly observ- 
able by those who periodically take measurements 
of it. A corre.s;^)ondent, writing to Naturfi, has 
supplied some iuiormatiou wliicb goes to increase 
tbe interest of tbe sul,)ject. He calls attention 
to tbe 2 ’apidity with whicb tbe f/unadian side 
of tlie fall is deepening its Imr.se-sboe. An 
immense mass, be says, broke off near tbe midille 
of the curve in October 1M7J, many windows 
in tbe adjacent museum being brolcen by tbe 
concussion. AHogetber, bo, finds tbat in ten years 
Clie fall has receded twenty-four feet. 

Some interesting calculations might be ba.sed 
on this observation. The gorgi*, below tins Balls 
tbrough wliicb tlui river passes, e.vteuds Ibi' Hi'veii 
miles, and tbe whole of ibis gorge, is believed 
by geologists to be due to tlu', erosive action by 
which the Falls have retrogradiul. Hir t.)harles 
Lyell calculated tbat tbe rate of roce.ssion might 
be about one foot cimb year ; tlie, rate, bowe.ver, 
is practically far from unil'orm. 'J’be, ujiper bed,s 
of rock which form the clilf are, a hard linu>,d:nne, 
extending downwards to a.bnut half the di'pf,1i of 
the fall.'' Under this, and extending to the .foot; 
of tho fall, arc soft slialy layers bel(,»nging to the 
same, formation ; and these soft layers of sliale and 
marl, • constantly acted upon hy the moisture 
and .spiny of the descending wal,er.s, are gradually 
holloweil out, leaving tho thick shelf of limestoiuj 
nvorlianging. In comne of time tin* edg(‘, of the 
clilf, thus ilepiived of .support, give.s way ; and on 
each occasion when this hajipens, tlxs 'Falls will 
be found to have, receded so mucli from their 
former position. In thi.s way the work of erosion 
has gone on from year to year, the re.sult being 
that tbe river ^ now ^ falls over tbe rocks at a 
point seven miles bigber up on its conme than 
it must bavo done at one Luiio., Taking Lyell’.s 
estimate of tbe rate of erosion — one, foot a 
year— we lind tbat a period of nearly tbirty- 
sevon, thousand years has been requiret'l for tliis 
cutting out of th'e gorge. And supposing further 
that the Fulls sbiill continue to recode — ^to eat 
tludr way backward— at the same rate in tbe 
future, tliou the seventeen mibi.s wliicb lie 
between them and laikc Eric may be (li.'ipo.sed of 
ill other ninety thousand yeans. If tliat event 
should happen in this — to us mortals —very 
distant future, the level of tlu*. lake would he 
lowered, so that its whole contents would How 
down the Niagara river into Lake Ontario ; 
but so large i.s tbo body of water which Luke 
Erie contains, that seven or eight years would, 
it is calculated, be required in this avay to 
drain it. 


FROM MY W. IN, DOW. 

An ivy-eoverod gaiewiiy, and boyoiul 
A wililoi'iK.'SM of ; 

Svv’Ct.'i I'OHOH droi))), .-lud iilici-j Lull dcujinud, 

Ami no one lietuls. 

Tlie (niclilcr-roso in .sili'm’i* ils 
lbs jiniiLy luiHeua ; 

Tull Uollylimikfi nud .Hnu-ilowoi';', Itlmiui uml IdiW 
Tlio lijinkH liefcwccn. 

Tim eglantines nntemb’d diiub and eling 
In fanciful wild way.s 

Willie yeanuug leniUila passlon-llowcr,-. tbng 
Through silent day.s. 

An old stone dial .slamls ’mid tangled fermi 
In .solit.nde snprenm — 

No Tuortal lieods,, or from il,^ shadow h’lmis 
Old Time’s grand llieme. 

A distant pool ]' see, nliore lidl reei].'; fiown, 

And water-lilies smile- -■ 

As seasons jiusii, ri-i-ds die, and lilli*.-; drown 
Unwept tho wliile. 

I hear tho nigliliiiyale jnuir forth at eve 
His jiaasiomito sweel, stridn 
Till dawn appears, wlieii otla'i' S'lngslerH weave 
A rieli refrain. 

Dili miver sound heyoml the birds and bees 
'I'lii.H wildernes.s dutli own. 

Except tin*, solildng answer from the trees, 

To wild tt i ud’s niOitji. 

No footfall etdmcs in tbis lonely jdaee, 

No rippling liiuglitcr clear ; 

No volet? lusiiimds, no eager siotling face 
Ctanes cvt.‘r iiixar. 

I, ga'/ing from my window high abovt? 

Tills I’iiradiso MO fair, 

I daily, hourly, long Miat somo 1 luve 
Might waiidi!!* there. 

3 jieojilt! it with eliiliimi’s fucc;: hiight, 

Ami laughter-loving eye.s; 

I see them, eager, jdiieb the dainte.i white, 

In gljid Bin pri.ie. 

While oft, in dreams, 1 f-ee one Woman KW'of.'t, 
Through glailsome ;iiunmi?r day.!, 

Glide forth in i uii.-liim- all the llowei's 1ri lavet 
With love and jiraiae. 

I close my eye,'!, yet feel lier d;uidy feet 
Tim hutlereiitis litiwn pi-ess-- 
I .‘dmost hear liie nodding duisits iieat 
Against her dres'*. 

And once, metimuglit, 1 saw my tender dear -- 
I'^o jnournfidly almm - 
Whisjier soft pleading, i la the dial's ear, 

To melt its atom,'. 

Ah, loving heart, I loo would slay Time';-; hand 
The wbilt! we work — and ]iray — 

Rut what is Time, when hi God’s betl.er kind 
Ijovo lives for aye ! 

Fimdoua Her, 
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A GRAIX OF STARCH. 

BY AN ANALYST. 

Thkrb may not seem imioli in a grain of stai'cli, 
and in point of bulk there is vevj little ; but we 1 
shall endeavour to show that there is a good deal | 
of interesting and valuable information to be 
derived from a careful study of the little granule. ' 
We are all familiar with such commodities as 
flour, potatoes, Indian corn, sago, pease, and 
arrowroot, and are consequently to some extent 
acqrrainted with w^hat starch is ; for all these sub- 
stances consist e.ssentially of starch, along with 
water and some minor admixtures. If we take 
a slice of a potato, for instance, and rub it on 
a grater of any sort in a basin of cold water, 
the water will soon become turbid ; and a drop 
of it examined with a microscope will be found 
to contain a number of minute oval graniiles, 
which wmuld in time sink to the. bottom of the 
basin, forming a white deposit. These are grains 
of starch ; and so minute are some varieties, 
that three thousand of them laid end to end 
would barely make an inch. 

The starch of every plant differs from its 
neighbours both in size and shape, and this 
has a considerable influence on the character of 
the vegetable organ in wliich it is stored up ; 
the hardness of rice, for instance, being due to the 
fact that rice granules are extremely minute, with 
angular corners which lit closely and firmly to- 
getlier ; whereas potato starch is large and round, 
with considerable interspaces filled with ■water, 
and so forms a comparatively soft mass. But, 
notwithstatiding their outward points of differ- 
ence;, in chemical composition the starches are 
all identical, consisting of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygon — exactly the same materials as sugar is 
composed of, and better known as the compo- 
nent elements of coal and water. Leaving the 
many varieties of starch 'in the meanwhile, let 
us con.sider one species — namely, that of wheat, 
because it is the most im] 30 rtant in this country, 
forming the basis of our daily bread. 


An ordinary grain of wheat if .sliced through 
the middle and examined as to its structure, will 
be found to consist of several layers, the outer a 
hard coating, which contains mineral salts, lime, 
sand, &c. Beneath this is a zone of matter very 
rich in gluten, the flesh-forming constituent of 
the wheat ; while the central portion of the grain 
is occupied by a white powdery mass, which is 
nearly pure starch. In manufacturing Hour, the 
two outer layers, which together form the bran, 
are usually removed, leaving the -white starchy 
flour of the central portion. 

Let us now briefly consider the chief points 
in the chemistry of broad-making. If flour bo 
worked up with water, it forms a sodden, 
insipid, indigestible mass; but if heated to the 
temperature of boiling-water, the starch granules 
hurst ; and it is thereby rendered a little more 
digestible, although still forming a close, stiff, 
and not very palatable cake. Such is the char- 
acter of unleavened bread, and of sea-biscuits, 
a slightly different form of the same thing. To 
be fit for digestion, starch must be dissolved or 
softened by boiling or baking; hence the reason 
why raw nuts are so indigestible as compared 
with the favourite roasted chestnuts ; and hence 
one reason for cooking food, which mankind 
has been taught by experience, ages before 
chemistry could give a scientific explanation of 
the reason why. Cooking is, in fact, a partial 
digestion ; and the same is the case with baking, 
both being preliminary aids to the changes 
which take place in the mouth and stomach 
before the food is in .a fit state for the prepara- 
tion of the blood. Accordingly, we bake our 
bread ; and we bake it in the way we do because 
a soft spongy loaf is more readily moistened and 
acted on by the saliva and the juices of the 
stomach. 

There is a good deal in the chemistry of 
bread-making ; aixd our bread might be iiuich 
improved if bakers had a more intelligent under- 
standing of the science involved in their husiue.s.s ; 
for although several improvements have been 
introduced of late years, the most of our bread 
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is still |’iro]).'ircfI in tiie old Itialiioii. The necos- 
paty quantily of finnr is put into a trou^li with 
about half its -vvcii^iiht of wafcf'.r, and sulTiciont salt 
and yeast or loavcu, then tlioroitglily mixed up 
into 'what is known {is tlie ‘sponge.’ (Here we 
may rumaik that the best dour takes up the 
largest nuantity of water ; and a rough test of 
the quality of two sjimidcs of flour may be 
nifidc' by comparing the qu{intity of water rc- 
(giircd to obtfil'n a dough of similar consistency.) 
After tlio sponge is luadc, it is left for about 
five hours in. a warm place to lemeut, after 
which it is kneaded •with the rest of the -flour, 
and again left to rest sonic time. The dough js 
then weighed into lumps, which {ire put hi 
tins, and set aside till they have risen to twice 
their previous bulk. It is to tbe yeast or leaven 
that the rising of bread is due, and tbe ^ {iction 
is identical with that of the ferinenlatiou of 
beer. The flour contains a snnill amount of >a 
nitrogenous substance which chiiuges a portion 
of tiie starch into sugar ; the ycnist then {ittiicks 
the sugar, splitting it into .'ilcohol and car- 
bonic acid gas, the little liubldes of whicli try 
to escape from the mass of the doiigli, hut 
get entangled by tlio gluten ami gum’ whi'di 
the flour contains ; and thus ('.very ])ai‘fc uf the 
bread becomes p(!uetratcd with little cavities. 
Eventually the fermentatiou would cwise, nml 
the bubbles of gas would lind tludr ivay toplui 
outside, thus leaving the dough much loss light 
{ind spongy than wc, wish it to 'he ; but the bjikor 
guaras against this by putting it at the propei* 
time into a hot oven, the heat of wdiich at first 
increases the formeutatinn. In {i few minutes, 
however, the temperature boc, nines suflichmtly 
high to kill nil .the yccast germs ; the fermenta- 
tion is thereby stopped; and' by continued 
heating, the starch granules are burst, and the 
mass is flxed in the porous form it has tlien 
attained. A little of the {ilcohol is retained in 
the bread ; but practically almost tbe wliolo of it 
— ^in Loudon amounting to some three hiiudred 
thousand gallons per {imimn- -is driven off by the 
heat. During the baking, tbe starch of llio outer 

E ortions of the bread has boon browned by tbe 
eat, {ind thereby changed into a sugar known 
aa dextrin or Brliash ginn ; and -jimhaps this 
fact accounts foi" the fimi'luess of some children 
and even grown-up people for crusts. 

Of late years a 'system for nuiicing ivliat is 
called aiirated bread luis proved very successful, 
and is pfrec irom the slightest objection. The 
dough is made by mixing the flour with ivater 
saturated with carhonic acid gas, ivhich on. htuitiug 
is expelled 'from the water, iind thus distejula 
the dough, producing a light spongy hretid, with 
no loss of starch oi.- sugar, and without any inju- 
rious or objectiou{iblo' ingredient having heen 
inti'oduccd, 

' Having dealt with the htiking of the bread, 
let Us now briefly consider its -furlhor progress 
in being adiiptcd ‘for the ivants of the body. As 
soon as a piece of bread is put into the month, 
an abundant flow of saliva hikes place ; and in 
fact it -Deeds no actual tasting to indueo this flow, 
for even the sight or smell of anything nice is 
quite suiRoient to ‘make the mouth -water,’ as 
we express it. The saliva is poured into the 
mouth by three pab's of glands to the extent of 
some twenty ounces a clay. It consists in great 


part of water, ivitli n, little fi.'ilt fui'l a peculiar 
subfitauce called, ptyalino, wbieli tlio 

property of changing starch iiiln ;aig,ai', 
change heing {uau’uaidi.ihotl muHt <a)midi'tcly when 
the starch is diHSolved or baked, and at !i tempera- 
tore of about ninety-eight degrees Fahi'-'iiinif:, 
the normal temperature, of tlu' body. Altiumgh 
this jityiiline is -[U’eseut in ihe aaliva to tlm ex- 
tent of only one part iti Jive hundred, yet, on ita 
presence imd action, the heat, and, eoii.iwjueotly 
the life of the body is largely d('jH'j/d<‘nt ; luaico 
the importanee oi' avoiding any uuneee,'-' 'ary 
waste o.f it, .such aa fnapieutly junl umii're.i- 
sai'ily accotupauieg smoking. Ifenrc, likcwl^t', 
•we see the importance oi' chewing (lie. j'ood 
slowly and thoi-oughly, that it .may ].ie all 
brought under the influence of Ihp ptya,liue ; and 
thus we can undcrshiud how iudigestion or ulys- 
pepsia may be caused by luisty chewing or by 
uxcossive spitting, tbe starchy portion of the foud 
in either case lying in the stomach as jui undia- 
solvod mass. 

.rircad-makmg ivc have already stated ia n, (brni 
of cooking, 'riio henli of tlu; oven hna converted 
Ihe outside of the bread into sugar, and the. starch 
in th<! in.-iide has in faet beett boileil in (lie steam 
of the water wljieh lla; dough etadaimMl, so that, 
it has beiaiuiu capable, of being midily cmiverled 
into sugar. '‘I’lui porous natiu'e. of the. bread 
favours thi.s eonvauniou ; for thq saliva easily 
penetrates through the ^iviudo » f the spongy 
nnms ; jind tlie change in still ^ !rther nssisteii 
by the, wuku’ which the bread aiutains to the 
extent of some forty per cent, fliseuite, on the 
other luunl, bcdiig as a rule di’y jind non .spongy, 
are loss suitaldo for ordinary use, {ilthon;.;}! com 
taining in the same wajight far nuuv, fund- 
imiterial than bread. 

It may surp.i’ise sfmu! of our readers to be* told 
that, tlie slimth of briaid has tiot tlie. slightest: 
mitritive projiarty. Ita sola otrieo is tt. heat- 
producer; and Just like the coal of the enginej 
tlic shiTih or sugar ii! hnrm'; up in.^'id*' u„ to Keep 
11]) the temperature of the niuchine. ,lj i.-i liid 
gliiten, the sticky tenacion.s matter iu the griiin, 
wliich is the nutritive, ilesh-foriuing naderial ; 
hut in the ]n'e'-eut nrlii-le. ivn h.-ive no .'.paia; to 
follow the chfinge.s whie.h t'i ujidergoo^ in the 
system, for we iire .sinqdy treating of starch at 
lu'csent; fiml %ve tvu.st wo li.ave ma>!e, it chair how 
it ia changed into sugar, and tliu.s made soluble 
and -fit I'or {il.)Sorptinn inti') the Juiccfs wliie.h keep 
the body {it a unilurm tempeniture and iu good 
repair. 

■ftiH a common hut mistaken m-tion tlud; r.ago 
and tapioca are very nutritious, (hi the rntilravy, 
they consiht almost wholly of sbuvh, with only 
about three ]ier ciuit. of gliiteu, so iliat, unle-s 
cooked with milk or egg.s, they form ;i veu-y 
iufutiliciinit food, q.'he, aume is the case with 
Indiitn. corn Hour and arrowroot, witich have, 
.scarcely a particle of nutritioua matter in them, 
so that it IS u great mi.stake to feed a,n in\a.1iii 
or a child on such materials. They ;ire no <loubt- 
useful, as I'iisily digested boat- producers ; but 
they must he cooked with milk or egga befbri! 
they are of mucli nae for actual untrinieut; and 
many a child law been sfcuri'iid tc) de;ith thi'(.iugli 
its par(?ntH’ ignorance of this hict. It in i.rue, 
uiediciil men often recummeml ari-owroot for tho.so 
in delicuto health, as it is of gi'e.at importance 
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to keep lip tliG natural lieat of tire body -witli 
the Ictf^t exertion of the digestive organs ; but 
it cannot be too widely known that arxwroot 
pure and simide is a mere heat-producer; and 
milk, bcaf-tea, soup, or other suitable flesh-forming 
food, must be given with it, if the child or invalid 
is to be kept alive. On the other hand, semo- 
lina, hominy, lentil-meal, pea-flour, &c., nob being 
prepared by washing, contain a much greater 
amonnt of flesh-forming material than sago, arrow- 
root, &o. 

The starches are largely used in several im- 
portant manufactures. Dextrin or British gum 
is prepared by heating starch to a temperature of 
aborxt four hundred degrees Fahrenheit, and is 
preferred to gum-arabic because it is not so liable 
to crack or curl up the stamps or other paper 
prepared with it. Immense quantities of starch 
are xised, too, in the manufacture of glucose or 
grape-sugar, which has exactly the same com- 
position as starch, and is prepared by acting on 
the starch with sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), 
which has the same effect as the ptyalino of the 
saliva. Linen rags are largely used for the same 
purpose too ; and, indeed, it is wonderful how 
few things are altogether useless at the present 
day. Old boots and horns provide some of our 
most brilliant colours ; while dye-colours innu- 
merable are made from the refuse of our gas- 
works ; and the wash-heaps of our factories are 
proving mines of wealth, instead of mounds of 
rubbish. 


OHB FALSE, BOTH FAIE; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER X,— -AT LEOMINSTER HOUSE. 

Very many Londoners who boast their intimate 
knowledge of the ins and outs of London, and 
especially of that West End which is a glorified 
adjunct to Ihe ancient city of King Lud, would 
bo puzzled to identify the exact locality of 
Leominster House. And yet tlie grand old 
mansion, coyly liiding behind its massive walls 
in a gloomy street of Mayfair, is well worth 
seeing, when its wide gates open to give some 
carriage egress, if only for the sake of its superb 
frontage, designed by Inigo Jones, and as yet 
unspoiled by climate or the restorer. Very big, 
stately, and perhaps melancholy, like some other 
town residences of the higher aristocracy, was 
this great old house, which had been built among 
green fields, long ago swallowed by encroaching 
brick and mortar, and the once famous gardens 
of wliich are represented by the modern Mont- 
gomery Street and Place and Leominster Street, 
which stand whore once maids of honour in 
hoops and powder, paint and patches, flirted 
Avitli courtiers in blue and silver, in pink and 
gold, -with laced hats, richly hilted swords, and 
clouded canes. It would have needed, as in the 
old days of ostentatious housekeeping, an army 
of gorgeous footmen, and a bevy of visitors in 
the gay apparel of former times, to have enlivened 
the sombre stateliness of the enormous house, or 
the tornbliko silence that seemed natural to it. 


There had not been much feasting within those 
walls for some years past. Lady Barbara could 
remember solemn hospitality, on a princely scale, 
hut somewhat ponderous withal, to have been 
exercised there in her father’s time. But her 
brother had hated the place, and indeed had 
spent his leismn and his revenues for the most 
part in Cannes, Como, Naples ; while the late 
lord’s short reign and sickly health had not 
oeen consistent with much enjoyment of London 
society. 

In a large, sadly splendid room, one of a suite 
of sadly splendid rooms, that were reached by 
traversing an inner hall, paved with marble, and 
_ -T -.(.jy. corridor carpeted with red, reclined 


the newly arrived mistress. There was some- 
thing touching in the contrast between the cold 
stateliness of" the magnificent house and the 
helpless attitude and air of extreme youth and 
childlike innocence which distinguished her to 
whom all beneath that roof were bound to yield 
obedience. Dressed in the deepest mourning as 
she was, her graceful figure seemed the more 
slender because of the clinging black robes, the 
gloomy hue of which set off the purity and beauty 
of her ahnost dazzling complexion, and the sheen, 
of her golden hair. The iilceness to the absent 
sister would have been very striking, had any 
one been there who had known the two in days 
when Clare and Cora were together and poor ; 
but this one looked calmer and more placid than 
the other in Bruton Street had been seen to look 
since first, imder the lawyer’s care, she sought the 
shelter of her brother’s in, solvent dwelling. Lady 
Barbara Montgomery, rigid and upright in a tall- 
backed chair, sat like a guardian dragon opposite 
to the mistress of the mansion. A severe expres- 
sion Avas on her firm lips and in her austere 
eyes, and there was displea,sure in the ring of her 
voice as she said : ‘ It admits, to my mind, of 
no extenuation, Clare, my clear. Neither your 
brother nor your sister — excuse me — has behaved 
as I had a right to expect. Sir Pagan has posi- 
tively not paid me the compliment of sending 
an answer to the letter I addressed to him.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ answered the other timidly — ‘perhaps 
Pagan did not knoiv what to say.’ 

‘It is po,ssibl6, when the subject of discourse 
turned on topics less congenial than a horse or 
a dog,’ returned Lady Barbara in a voice that 
quivered with suppressed auger — for the chatelaine 
of Castel Vawr, though too old to entertain 
modern theories of women’s rights, had very 
strong ideas of her own, a,s a born Montgomery 
of tbe long titled branch of that most ancient . 
stem — ‘that Sir Pagaix Carew might find himself 
at a loss for a befitting method of expressing Lis 
sentiments. But ho might have roinembered that 
the commonest rules of eourto.sy demand that , 
a gentleman should be at least polite to a 
lady.’ 

Noav, this was precisely — though Lady Barbara 
did not knoAV it — what poor Sir Pagan did 
remember. The recollection of her letter cost 
the miserable young baronet many a twinge 
during those nightly musings that we all have, 
and wherein so many uncomfortable facts arc 
marshalled up against our peace and serenity. 
‘How can I answer that high-bred old cat at 
Castel Vawr.?’ was a q^uestion that Sir Pagan, 
often asked himself, as he sHftecl to and fro on 
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hin Biiuayy pillow ; and it wtia a query that took 
prccpdanco iVequeutly of preRsiuj:' quostioiis as 
to stakes mul (nitj-iiis, licdi^ing xipoa 3’aei‘horaea, 
nieetio!j; ‘that lull’ at Mosvs’a iu Oursitor vStrcet, 
and raialuij; the Hmi|» three hundred — part wine, 
uiu't ])i(;turoK, part cash — from Mr Aaron in 
Windmill Btrcet, Haymarkelt Sir Pagan was 
to the !)ackl)mi('. a gciutleman. But the broken- 
dtnrn Dcwouahiro baronet had never bt',en schooled 
in the wayrf of the teminiue world- Jifeu, he 
iindcrstnoil pretty well- But of woxuen of fashiou 
ho knew strangely little ; and of such inajeatie 
survivals of a former state of tliiups as Lady 
Eaihara, he stood in awe, not unmxngled with 
repugnance*. Several tinnjs h,e tried to pen. a 
reply to her magnilocpiont epistle, but gave it 
nx> for the moment. And so it fell out that the 
task of answering .Lady Bai'bara was insensibly 
if unw'illingly relinquisbod. 

‘Poor Pagan! ho scarcely ever wrote a line 
in his life eitlier to (Jora or to nu*.,' said Lady 
Barbara’s companion, very gently. ‘.Tt is of lier, 
not of him, that I am' thinking, ah ! so often, 
and so sadly.’ 

‘But your si.ster has likmvi.so left your letter 
unreplicd h),’ returned Lady Barbara, with extra 
lines of sevezity alunit her hal’d nunith. 

‘ poor (.-bra, ])oor misguided girl ! Yw ; -she 
is hi.uidalrozig in her ei’roz'’ 

‘You should say, Cllfire, olwtinate. in hei- sin,’ 
interrupted Lady Barbuj’a im]iati(!ntly. 

‘Not wben "l speak of tloral-nnt whez'o 
my sister is ctzncerued,’ answered the beautiful 
young mistress of the housti, with a sweet firm- 
ness that became her well. ‘I can never ho 
harsh, never unkind in 'w<n;d or thought, xvheu 
it is of Cora that therzz i.s question. It i.s not 
as if she wore really — Igid-hcarted, dizar Aunt 
Barbara. Bhe is a nuw- dupe, Ji pemr inislod thing, 
and if I could only see hor’^ 

At this monuint a defenmtial interruption 
occurred, as a groom of the chamber.'!, salver iu 
liand, entered with zi note for the younger of the 
two kdies, 

‘At hist I’ exclaimed .Lady Barbara, udiile the 
colour of the; young lady weiit and caim', a,s with 
trembling hand she took the letter, Neitlior 
of the- two ladies doubted that the absent 
.sister had at length -sent the long expected rzqzly. 
The groom of the chambers, who liore a close 
external resemblance to a dean, slid axvay again, 
on noiseless feet as he had come, and closed' the 
door. Meanwhile the recipient had had time 
to Bcnitinise the note which she held between her 
■fingers. Her heiirt gzwe one convulsive hound, 
and then ceased to be;it— so it seeined—and she 
grew white to the very lips. She did not open 
the letter, howevei'. ‘Yoxz seem in no hurry, 
Clare, my love,’ said Lady Barbara, iu that 
admonitory tout*, which old pcoyile, iu tlve days 
of her owii youth, had been avont to adopt towards 
young people who were tardy or slack in fulfilling 
the requirements of their elders. Ljidy Piarhaz,’a 
was an’.'cious to know wluit the truant could, qioa- 
sibly have to say for herself. Omxld the leite,r 
he a renewal of the old audacious ellort at impos- 
ture, or was it a mere confession and whimpering 
plea for mercy and forgiveness % 

‘ It is a mistake. It is not from Oora at all — 
nor from my brother. It has nothing to do with 
tliat sad Jiftziir,’ was the reply, in a voice that 


was not quite so slizady an its beautil'ul nwuci' 
■wished it to be. 

‘But tluiu’ iuim’jeeled Lad}- llirbara, ludf 

interrogatively. 

‘I have- said that it is nothing— a tville,’ zvplicd 
tho. otheuz, ahuu.st peevishly, us she thzaist the 
note, unopened, into tlm mld.sfc of a litter of 
tiny trivial ohjecte that lay upon the table at 
her side, ‘It i.s a di.sappohitmmit,’ she addiid, 
Hudling slightly ; ‘for I, like, you, Juid Jioped that 
Oora had written.’ 

.Lady Barbara’s font drummed on the velvet 
carpet, and her oyebz'ows e.vpressod displea,sure 
as eloquently ns evi'r broad, blacdc, wull-arclio.d 
eyebi’zjwa can hfuu done since the world was 
a wo].’ld. The noble spin.ster had clioiashod 
certain lialLfomned dosigirs of ‘being a luotbcr 
to tlio yontlifiil widow,’ so strange.ly left foi’lorn 
and rieii. Lady Barbara was not in the least 
consciously sellish iu thus proposing to liiu'self 
a cpiasi-uiate.ruid naeutoi’ship over .so very 
well endowed an nz-phnn us the young Lady 
Leoiuinster. It was not the 1attei‘’,s purse-sti'ings 
over which she do, sired to I’stabli.siL a control. 
She had azz ineome of lier own tiuit was large 
enough to leave, an annual suj’plu.s. But she 
dearly loved, power, ziud hei' iuiexpj’eH.sod wish was 
that the ))ord,er ea-stle. and the LoJidon mansion 
and the j*evenu('.s that xveut 'with them should 
be mzmaged accoz’ding 1,o he)', Ijudy Barbara’s, 
notion.s of ^-wlmt xvas right. ^Sh« wished he)’ 
nephew’s wife to justify his choice by turning out 
ii model Murchioness, luid reguhiting her actions 
and choosing her friends according to right rule 
and sage opinion. But it is diilicnlt to' assume 
unasked the eharaetcr of guide to one with, ivliom 
there has been iio eiU'ly familiarity ; find sweet 
as tbo girl’.s teuipcw uuquestiomibiy wzis, Lady 
Barbara had an imstinctive feeling that .she wits 
not one of tho.se weak .members of tho sex who 
are reazly to yii,‘.ld Rhecqi-like obedience to tbe first 
sneud or domo,stie tyrant who ehoosos to demand 
it. Lady Baihara, then, zustiuined tho impulse 
to iurpure coneez'iiing the origin of the note ju.st 
received. 

‘J was thiukiug of going out, Therz) are one 
or two jilaees I want to go to, and then I could 
take a turn in tbe Pazic bolbro drivizig home 
again, q‘'he air would do }'ou good, Glare, dear. 
■Will yon come with me'P said size as suavely 
as size could. 

‘I should prefer to .slay at home to-day. I 
am tired, and besides, I wish to write to 'Oora,’ 
answered the otber geid-ly. 

Lady Barl-jura had been izsed tf> bca)' her sugges- 
tions treated as royal command,'!. 8bo frowned 
and looked doubly austere as size rang the bell and 
ordered tbe carriage. Then she went to attii’e 
herself for her outing; and .still her young coni- 
pai'iion pat motionless, almost in a cz’i'tuching 
attitude, iu bez- chair, her slender white bantl 
resting listlessly on the tiny table bi.'sidu hoz’, 
wh(;reuu stooil, a vase that beiil a lily, and a heap 
of Society journals, photographs, a,n(l so forth, 
as well as a sraall ouamolle.d workbu.x, over the 
edge of which peeped bright skeins of lloss-hilk 
and glittering hearts and the iznplcnu-nte of some 
slight feminine industry. Close by this box tbe 
unopened note had been, as if carelessly, jmshed, 
and tluzre it ky. It was not till the carriiige 
with Lady Barbara had fairly roiled out of the 
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coiirtyfii'd, tliat a strange change came over the 
countenance of the young lutly, as she took 
up the lutherto neglected letter, and tearing it 
opini, set herself to the task of perusing its 
contents. 


PAVE M E NT P 0 E T R A I T S. 

A ■WRITER. 

Not a poet, nor a writer of fiction or history, 
nor a scribbler on .science and art, nor a builder 
of journalistic column, s, wa.s this tall, thin, jmung 
man, who, dressed in a well-brushed, somewhat 
threadbare frock-coat, thick comforter, and rather 
old-fashioned high hat ’with a broad brim, was 
a little while ago to be met every morning at 
nine A.M., or thereabouts, near the end of Oheap- 
side. It was a government office assistant, or, 
to give him hi,s ofiicial designation, a Civil Service 
writer, who was thus hurrying to his daily 
labour ; a man who for tenpence an hour drudged 
away his life. 

Albeit alway.s wrapped up, whatever the 
weather might be, this poor boy — for he was 
only four-and-twenty — always looked cold. And 
cold he invariably was. Born under an Indian 
sun, bred in a bungalow, and living, until within 
the last few years of his young life, in a climate 
where existence would be intolerable but for 
punicahs and long spells of Iixxurious ease, the 
change to the dull gray shade of a London suburb, 
and the sordid existence of a government writer, 
had developed in him the seeds of hereditary 
consumption so rapidly, that no one looking at 
him |)lodding to his daily labour could doubt 
that with him the time could not be long ‘or 
ever the silver cord he loosed, or the golden bowl 
he broken.’ 

Notwithstanding his shabby clothes and chilled 
appearance, this ‘portrait’ looked by no means 
an unhappy member of the human family at the 
time when he was first to be met on his morning 
walk along Cheapside, now nearly four years ago. 
He -was new to London in those days, his father, 
an officer in the Indian army, having not long 
before been slain in a brush wdth some unruly 
natives ; and his mother having returned to 

England and set up housekeeping, on a very 
smffil annuity, with her son and daughter at 
Peckham. At that time, the wear and tear of 
London life goin^ on around him amazed and 

amu,sed him, and his daily trudges between 

Peckham and his office had not become the 

painful feats which they suh.sequently grew to 
he. The nature of this young man was bright 
mid cheerful ; he Ivad an inquiring mind ; he was 
young, and had the hopefulness belonging to 
nearly all youth. So the first spring, summer, 
and winter went by without any particularly 
disturbing element in the lives of the three Anglo- 
Indians at Peckham. But the second spring 
brought with it a severe illness to the young 
writer. Eor weelc after week he was laid uj) 
with, a distressing cough, tightness of the chest, 
and general symptoms of the dread complaint, 
from which, as his mother knew only too well, 
he suffered ; and when, towards the beginning of 
summer, the hoy resumed his work at his office, 
those with wliom he was brought in contact 
uoticed how crucdly tlie complaint had grippecl 
hold of him. 


Still he plodded cheerfully on, working the 
full liinit of the time during which he could 
work, in order to squeeze as many pence as 
possible from the cashier at the end of every 
week. He had a hopeful word for Ms mother 
whenever she quc.stioned him about his health, 
concealing even from himself the doubts which 
would obtnrde upon lu.s thoughts as to his con- 
dition. And he beiit all his energies to the one 
task of adding to the little common fuird at home 
for the maintemuice of his mother, his sister, and 
himself in independence. 

But another shadow, besides the dark one of 
disease, began to east itself over the little house- 
hold at Peckham. Debt appeared. Debt, incurred 
first during the spring, because of the writer’s 
illness, seemed to grow heavier and greater week 
by week, strive as the family did to drive it from 
their door ; and when July came, a catastrophe 
happened. The writer came doAvn to hrealaast 
one morning, and found his mother weeping 
bitterly over the dressing-case of his dead fatlier. 
There was the box wliich to him, as a child, had 
been a delightful my.stery, with its secret jewel 
drawer, which only opened upon the jmessure of 
.some unknown spring; its silver-topped bottles, 
its penknife, scissors, paper-knife, razors, and aU 
the useful articles of a rich man’s toilet-table. 
The young man stmed as Ms mother, drying her 
eye.s, silently put each of the contents of the case 
into its proper place, and then, having shut and 
locked the box, did it up reverently in paper, 
tying the string with an- energy which, unneces- 
sary in itself, showed the deep emotion which 
agitated her. 

‘ Charles,’ she said, ‘ the rent to Lady-day last 
is not yet paid. Tlie landlord will not wait for 
ever. It must he done. Take this, C]iarle,s, and 
get the money.’ 

The hoy felt a horrid lump in hi.s throat as he 
cried out; ‘0 mother! deim fat]icr’.s dressing- 
case ! I can’t, I positively can’t ! ’ 

‘Charles,’ said his mother very solemnly, ‘don’t 
think that I can hear to do this any more than 
you. But it must be done. We wiU try and be 
even mca-e economical than we have Mtherto 
been ; and we will get it out soon again. Our 
debts must be paid. Surely it is better to raise 
money in this way, than to go on being the .slave 
of one’s creditors — and of that most important one 
of all, the landlord.’ 

So Charles took the parcel up ; and on his 
way to the office that morning, he tremblingly 
entered a pawnbroker’s shop in Blackman Street, 
Borough. 

Oh, the fit of coughing which he had when he 
came out of that pawnijroker’s ! The passer.4-by 
stared in pity at the poor thin figure, almost bout 
double -with pain, his weak frame looking likely 
to go to piece.s with the -violence of the cough. 
But he hurried on, his handkerchief pressed to his 
mouth, and none but he saw the scarlet stain 
thereon, when, the fit over, he was able to take 
it from his, face and replace it in his pocket. 
That scarlet stain haunted him all day long. Ay, 
all that day, and for weeks and weeks, the poor 
•writer, filling up forms and docketing official 
papers, thought of little eke — the blood on his 
handkerchief, and Ms father’s dre,ssing-ca3e in 
the pawnshop ! 

He never told his mother of that lit of coughiug 
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in llhujkmaii Streot. Thii bxwli/u of poverty wok 
the coiuDum .lot oJ' ull at In's boino to'bear. The 
fike.Ictoii. in his o^vn ciipboawl was kept iast 
loclci'h up and out of thii s.igUt of the otlioiu 
But it M'as a enud. Ko.firefc to keep, and the mental 
trouliJo it caused him by no nieans contributed 
to b'trefi.'d-honiu'j; .bis W('ak cou.stitutiun. How- 
over, the writer, if he .had a feeble body, laid 
ft stronpMvill ; and all the enoi’iUy of bis luitiirc 
was diiurted to the ouo spccilic purpose of rcleas- 
inff his fatlicr’s drepsinf.f“case fn m what In* cou- 
sidered to be the degradation and disgrace of 
the pawnbroker’s possession. 

Summer passed^ fiutTiiun came, followed by a 
crnel winter. The young luaai laboured on. 
He worked very hard. He asked for additional 
employment, utuI obtained permission to do some 
ofEciai work at home, wlvich brought him in 
some extra shillings, which he ciirefully stowed 
away, longing for the day when his hoard w'onld 
reach the 'amount reijuisite to redeem the dreHsing- 
case. 

All that winter, tin; men who saw him .at hi.K 
work watched tire fading away of the lile of 
this poor ‘portrait.’ His face became pcrlV.etly 
white, with a dreadful flush on each ch(,a,''lc, Mdii(.5ii 
told its tale to the most casual ob.Kervri*. And 
for those who could not see the ovide.uc(! in ' 
his face, tlicre was the te.-itiiiiony of that eviU'- 1 
recurring cough. It was ho bad, that, poor ' 
follow, he had, fraquciiLly to huive. the room 
— the light hibtmin of the coml'ortahle elerks 
being iniomipted hy hi.s biwking, which at tinuss 
would flniali almost in a He.iv,aui. Still he 
plodded on. Spring came. The home, of the 
‘porU'aifc,* by the joint e.lforts of bw nutther, 
sister, and self, was souieiunv kept over their 
heads. His secret fund had ine.rea;aid very 
slowdy, but steadily, and now reached live 
poimcla, Otln-r two 'pounds, or a little more, and 
the ohjeet of the young man’s hard labour of 
many weary months would be accomjdished. 

The month of Juno arrived, and tlie nione.y 
required by the writer for what had been tbe 
purpose of his life sinc-O tluit morning •wlnm be 
spat blood in Blackman Street— now nearly u 
year ago — .was made up during the I'our weeks 
of this the most beantiuil montli of all the year. 
But at what a price was tbe object of the poor 
fellow attained 1 It was the mere shadow of 
a jiian that moved nervously and swiftly to 
and fi'oin its work day by day, rather than a 
being of ilcHh and blood, belonging to the same 
race as the robust crowd of City men through 
which he passed, with a * far-off look’ within liis 
eyes. 

At last the aimivensary of the play on which 
he had pawned his laLher’s dressing-case come ; 
and with trembling trauKparont fingers, he ner- 
vously counted over his little savings ere setting 
out for hi.s work. The money he put into hi'a 
pocket together with the pawn-ticket; and all 
that day; he surprised the other writers and the 
derks with whom he worked by the cheoiduluega 
of h'ifl manner and tlu! alacrity with which, he 
performed hia official lahoiu's. He even mado 
jokes I He rallied some of the men who were 
slow in doing their work ; but while making 
fun of them, he helped them to do it. His high 
spirits were, it must bo admitted, rather ghastly, 
and contrasted but ill with his alarming appear- 


ance ; and when live o’clock rame, tlio writer 
walked out from his office witli. a more cri^ct 
iramo, and with a hiip[iicr look on liis wasted 
face than he had hud for many a. long day. 

Oil hi.K way home, he euiered tlie dark (1ni,u'. 
,vay of tlie jiawnbroker’s rlmp in, Blac-lcTuau 
Sti'oc.t, and g.ave u]> his tiekei, and his little 
hoard of moiuiv, and receiviul the heavy box, 
which had been hiibh'u away Jbr twelve long 
montliK. 'With tbiH burden I'nuh'r iii.s arm, he 
set olf for his home. He was full of jdude and 
hope, aud he, was pieturing to himself tiie joylVil 
surprise with which bis motlier and. sister Avould 
receive the returned dreK,siug-case, wlum suddenly 
a horrid spasm se.iised bi.s chest, as it were, and 
.seemed to .stop his haa.rt. !ll,e put hi.s parcel 
down on the ])avcment of the busy Borough 
thoronghfiue and gaHjied ibr breath. Then came 
the cough .‘ig.iin, IVlieu this was over, the poor 
writer could hardly .stnud. Some kind person 
going by, .seeing that he was veiy ill, called a 
cab, and jmt him ;iud In.s bo.x into ii. 

The cab arrive.d at tbe ]ioor little Beekbam 
cottage with the Jndeemeil dre.s.siug-ci.tse, aud 
its reilecmor -tbiad ! 


THE MAN IN B 0 vS S E S S I 0 N. 

itt i-'fvjii oiTArTJ'.am.—aH.'ii’fMK ii. 

A« I (pnetly glided aers^sa tbe entrance • lobby 
of Briteleigb Hall, in tbe wake of Mrs Stokes 
aud tbe bouselceeper, I looked about hurriedly 
for some place within wbitffi I wmld cimceai 
niy,scdf for a few minutes. Tbe seullcry-door 
stood open, Tb(,e‘o was no one within the room. 
I .stiipjied in, and gently closing the door, waited 
patiently, listening for the unloading of the re- 
luainder of the linen and the departure of Mrs 
Stokes. What she thought of my sudden dis- 
appearance, I am unable to state. She did not, 
bowe.vcr, to my knowledge, (!,xj)re.s,s openly any 
.manife.Ktation of .surprise. Berlmps .she feared 
that if she- did so, it might implicate her in 
Koiuu nuplea.saut affiii.r, and tluirefore wisely 
c.ho,sc to be sihmt ; or, mure probably, thought 
that I was, as she exjU'essed it, ‘a friend of the 
family,’ stealing upon them unawares. 

Watching my o])portmuty when, the coast 
seemed clear, I steal tlvily !'allii.‘(l forth, and made 
for iJie entrance-hall and for the principal 
staircase. Probably the dog h.ail not been 
nnehained, for 1 neitlior .saw nor heard anything 
of liim. On reaching the iir.sL hindiug, I obHorviid 
a door partly open. Tlxc room was Hupcrbly 
furnished. ‘ The drawing-room,’ said T to luysilh 
Within, in an eaHy-cluiir, sat a gentleman con- 
aideraldy past mid<lle age, hut tall and robust. The 
first glance at his {amntenanee revealed iv com- 
pound of the repulsive ami fcbc cunning, mingled 
with deep traces of coutinuons (lii!!si])atioii. He 
was reading a new.spajjor. 1 hc.Kituted a momenfi, 
aird then stepped boldly into the room. He 
looked np with an impatient expression of sur- 
prise and anuoyauce, 

^3\rr Wintoek, I pmsuiuc?’ — making a low 
bow. 
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^Wliat do you want here, fellow?’ lie replied, 
starting to hi's feet. ‘ How dare you intrude Into 
a gentleman’s mansion and private axiartment 
after this fashion ? ’ 

‘Yery sorry to discommode you, sir, but husi- 
ness is business, though it’s sometimes rather 
unpleasant. I am here on tlie part of Mr Warley.’ 
And then I briefly explained the nature of my 
commission, and showed him in};^ authority. 

He got into a towering passion, and turning 
to the mantel-piece, rang the bell violently. ‘Yon 
sneaking, pettifogging bumbailiff, leave my house, 
this instant. — ^Here, Eenetti ! ’ — raising his voice — 
‘Eenetti, you rascal, I want you! — Martha, loose 
the dog !’ 

Quietly walking to the door, I shut it, turned 
the key, and set my hack against it. 

Mr Wintock seized the heavy drawing-room 

S ’ cr and advanced towards me. ‘Youscoun- 
! unlock that door ; and stand out of the 

way tins instant, or I ’ll smash ’ 

‘"Oh, if that’s yonr game, governor, you had 
better not try it on,’ I interrupted, drawing one of 
my pocket companions and just showing him the 
muzzle ; for my blood began to warm. ‘I don’t 
want to do anything uncomfortable ; hut you 
know self-preservation is the first law of nature. 
If you are going to knock a hole in my cranium, I 
shall try and drill one in yours. Hot a perfectly 
legal act, perhaps, but certainly expedient under 
the circumstances. — ^Now, sir,’ l' continued, ‘it’s no 
use your getting into a passion with me, because 
I’m only an agent, you see, and obliged to do 
the bidding of my superiors. Besides, you will 
only make matters worse.’ 

The first outbreak of jiassion over, he calmed 
down a little, ‘ Well, that ’s true,’ he replied, ‘ as 
far as it goes. And how on earth you contrived 
to get in, I can’t imagine.’ 

‘AH stratagems, sir, are fair in war, you 
know.’ 

‘Did you get in — through one of my xieople?’ 
‘No, sir ; I did not.’ 

‘ Hem ! ’ he muttered to himself ; ‘ I am glad 
there are no traitors in the camp. — -They need 
not have been so sharp wdth me,^ he continued, 
addressing me, ‘ The money will be paid •without 
fail in a week at the latest,’ 

^ ‘Extremely glad to hear it indeed, sir. I 
sincerely hope it will. In that case, you need 
not care about my troubling you for a few days, 
I don’t wish to interfere -vvith your family arrange- 
ments in any way, or to do anytliing inconsistent 
with my duty. Lodge me comfortably and feed 
me I'aMy, and you’ll scarcely know I’m here, 
I ’m used to this sort of thing, sir ; you need not 
mind me in the least, I can assure you.’ 

He had put down the poker, and was leaning 
against the mantc5l -piece. Some one tried the 
door, and then tapped. ‘ Did you ring, sir ? ’ It 
:Was Martha’s voice. 

I unloc ked the door, and stood behind it. 

Mr Wintock stepped across the room and 
opened it. ‘Come again in a rpiarter of an 
. 'hour.’ 

; : ‘Yery well, sir.’ 

Martha retraced her steps down-stairs. 

‘Now, Mr — — a’ 

‘Meredith, sir, at your ser\dce.’ 

‘kl'r Meredith, then, as you seem to he a 
> reasonable fellow, x^erhaps, all things considered, 


it will he as 'U'ell to waive my first intention oC 
intching you headlong out of the -window, and 
try to accommodate you during yoiu' brief stay 
as well as our humble and limited means will 
j)efmit.’ He said this with an air of chagidn and 
sarcasm that told plainly how much he was irri- 
tated at being overmatched. ‘Meanwhile, you 
shah, as you reg^uest, lodge well and be fed wcdl 
unto, you take your august departure,’ 

Some further conversation, relative to the 
matter in hand, follow'ed ; and after a short 
time, he rang again for Martha, who after a brief 
colloc[uy received instructions to conduct me to the 
apartment I was for the nonce to occupy, 

‘ Mr Meredith,’ he said as I ■vras bowing myself 
out of the room, ‘ there is one thing I should wish 
you to understand. We are very quiet people, 
and dislike being disturbed at night. The dog 
has usually the range of the house after ten 
o’dock. It would be as well to keep your_ room 
after that hour till the servants are about in the 
morning. He, is an extremely savage beast, and 
some accident might occur.’ 

‘Indeed, klr Wintock? Then would it not be 
advisable, to avoid aU risk, to keep him con- 
stantly chained up?’ I laid my hand carelessly 
on my breast-pocket as I spoke. 

He understood the hint, and replied good- 
humouredly : ‘WeD, well; perhaps it would. — 
Martha, tell Benetti to see to it’ 

He meditates a moonlight deijarture, thought 
I, as I left the drawing-room, ‘We shall see;’ 
and I resolved to he more than ordinarily vigi- 
lant 

The room allotted for my temporary accommo- 
dation was in an uiqjer story, in an angle of the 
building overlooking the most pleasant part of 
tbe park, and on the ojoposite side to that more 
immediately tenanted by the family. It was 
comfortably fiumishcd, and my meals were regu- 
larly and liberally served. I did not, however, 
get much repose. My chief’s caution, ‘to sleep 
with one eye open;’ Mr Wiutock’a behaviour at 
our first meeting, and especially Ms hint about 
the dog ; together with the jealous auspfleion with 
which Beuetti evidently watched my every move- 
ment whenever I left my apartment — determined 
me to keep on the alert. It was my custom to 
remain the: greater jpart of the night in my 
room, sometimes with a light, oftener without 
one, and as the weather was tolerably warm, 
not unfrequently -with the window open. What 
sleep I had was chiefly by snatches in the day- 
time. 

It was on the fifth night after establishing 
myself in. my quarters at tlio Hall, and the great 
clock had struelc the solemn hour of t-welve. The 
house w^as -wraxjped iu silence ; not a sound 
seemed to break the stillness of the night. I h,ad 
been reading, and overcome either by the lassi- 
tude consequent upon being shut up for several 
daxT'B, or the drowsiness attendant 'u^oon a pro- 
tracted period of watchfulness, or p)erhaps by both, 
had dreamed olf into a dreamy doze. On the other 
side of the room — a capacious one~-and opposite 
the centre table at -which I was sitting, hung a 
large mirror ; behind me wms the dooi^ shielvlcd 
by a very handsome screen covered with richly 
ornamented oriental designs. Something partially j 
roused me, and I looked up in that half-cou- i 
Bcious, half-somniferous state subsequent to what is I 
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donoiuiii;i.iei.l as ‘forty whikB.’ My candle -was 
(Uokoriii^r ill the -soulrot. By its varying and fast j 
decreasiiig light stood dimly revealed in the reflec- ' 
tion of the mirror before me the vision, of a 
haggiU'd female fact;, j:)eering at me intently round 
the. ' (e'ctreiiie, fold of the Bcreuii, which reached 
to Aviilun a yard of my chair. Such an oxprea- 
sinii t had never before seen on mortal physiog- 
nomy, nor ever wish to see again. Long raven- 
hliud’c hair hung disheveled over a faccj pale 
and haggard ; the b1oodle.ss lips closed over the 
ohmelmd teeth with desperate resolution ; the 
brilliant dashing eyes glittered with an almost 
maniacal light yet, distorted as were the fea- 
tures, they still bore traces of singular beauty. 
For the first time since entering the Hall, the 
strange story of the ‘white face,’ wliidr I had 
heard at the Three Nags, Hashed across my 
memory. For a moment, sense and reason 
seomcfl to reel, and I had well-nigh fallen from 
my chair. Bu(l<len]y, the lips parted in an 
attcnqit to speak, and the figure extended its 
al.t{'nua,ted ai’in, as if to touch me. At the. 
siuno moment, a brawny hand was placed over 
its mouth, ami it was forcibly dragged, or rather 
lifted back behind the screen just as my e.vpiriiig 
caudle rallied for an instant and shot up its 
last height gleam of ilame. Then tdl wa.s dark- 
ness. 

Springing to my F'.et, I rushed to the door, 
overturning both chair and .screen in my hash?. 
There was neither trace nor sound (tf any one 
nottr my chamber. The lofty .staircase, the 
long passages, were silent and deserted. It 
was with sensations not to be described that 
I' returned to my room, lighted a fresh, candle, 
and sat watching and list(ming eagerly the 
remaining part of the night ; but jiothihg furtber 
occurred. Nor was there the next day, on the 
part of the ininatc.s, the most trilling indicaiiou, 
that anything nnusual had occAU'red. I forbore 
to ask any qiiestions, and kept my own counsel, 
determining, however, as far as po.s.sible, to irnravel 
th(4 mystery. 

With this ]uu’poHe in mind, I resolved not to 
ccuifine luyRodf so cl(,isely i,o my room as hereto- 
fore. Of the supewiatiu'iil I did not for a moment 
dream ; but it did strike me that the lace said to 
be occasionally seen at th(4 windows, and which 
had certainly appeared to me, might iiossibly be 
a clever device, in the one case to frighten unwel- 
come visitors from the premises, in the otlier to 
bring about my own speedy departure. Yet that 
dork sinewy baud — unless the whole thing were 
a delusion on my part— -evidently coerced and 
prevented the, intention of the figure. Then, 
again, it occurred to me that possibly it might 
be some insane member of the family, whom it 
was desirable to keep secluded, and yet not necis- 
sa.vy to send away to an asylnm, and who had 
during the night broken away from restraint. 
If so, what right had I to interJfero, or to ^intrude 
myself upon M'r Wiutock’.s private affairs? I 
could not satisfy mysell', and waited in a fever 
of excitement for some clue to guide me. So 
intensely absorbed did I become, so nervously 
anxious to discover the locality of my mystcrioas 
visitant, that I almost forgot the special business 
upon which I was engaged' 

The next few nights passed without any further 
interruption of my privac 3 % My overwrought 


feelings gradually cooled down, and .1 began to 
question within m^-sidf whether or not ihe whole, 
transaction was not a creation of mj’- own imagina- 
tion, a horrible iiiglitmare, cousi'({Uftut upon tlie 
uneasy position in wliicb I bud -sat and dozed. 
DispaiBsionato reasoning laid abno.st bronglit me. 
to this conclusion, wUe.iv all doubt, s we.re, solved 
by what shortly artervva.i’(ls occurreil. 

Though of cour,s(! 1 had, the liboi'ty of t.lio 
whole house, wluc.li to a certain extc.nt .1 availed 
.mysi'lf of, it was my custom, at intervabs during 
the day, to stand for a while, at the optm window 
of my room, to iuliule, fur health’.s sake, the. fresh 
country air wafted over the demesne of that 
noble ‘park. My room had indeed two windows ; 
but one of those only looked out iqmu a receding 
angle of the house, a few feet distant ; the othexg 
at which I generally .stf)od, commaudoil a view of 
the whole park. Idural see.uery is to me at all 
times an exquisite delight. 1 have st-ood for 
hours at that ancient Gothic window, gazing upon 
the grand old troe,s and broad expanse of sward, 
do.ck'ed with blight spring llowers, and listening 
with eutliusiasm to the melody' of the countless 
merry song-birds that broke upon the Htlllnews of 
that clroary mansion. 

One evening, ju.4 at dusk, I wa.s leaning out, 
watching the fading twilight, and detqdy inh'ut 
upon Urn liqnul music of a couple of nightin- 
gales, which had takim up their abode, in a 
cluster of trees not far from the house, and were 
warbling their ravishing strains with thrilling 
effect in the solemn stillness of that deserted park. 
As I listened to them, some tiny scraps of a 
material of fine texture, apparently cut ‘or torn 
from a lady’s dre.sa, dropped fluttering past me 
from above. _On looking nj), I beheld—attached 
to an improvised lino of the same material, con- 
•sisUng ot strips tied togethci’, and which was 
evidently let down from an upper window — a 
white pocket-handkerchief loosely folded, I could 
just di.sccrn a hand sigualling me to secure i,he 
liandkerchief. Though startled, I In.st not a 
moment in doing .so. The lino was withdrawn, 
and the baud immediatidy disappeared. Bluitting 
the window, I struck a light, and sat down in 
no little ha,ste to ascertain what this might 
mean. On opening the handkerchief, I found 
tho interior covered with writing in large 
charaetens, not inscribed with pen or jjeucil, 
but seemingly traced with a piece of ccjal or 
a portion of ‘burnt stick. With .some difficulty, 
I deciphered the writing, as rullow.s: 

Sir — I beseech you to pity and aid an unfor- 
tunate lady, impri.'joncfl in her own house, and 
deprived of her rightful property by the grow,si‘.st 
villainy. If you ai-e a gciitleman, be the iustj-u- 
ment of my release. — Next room but one to the 
roof— same size and arrangement of windows as 
your own — locked in. ' klARra W'ixtock, 

‘Then the tale T heard at the Three, Nags ha.s 
some foundation after all,’ X inwardly exclaimed, 
as every nerve trembled with oxcilement. .ilcfold- 
ing the handkerchief, I leaned buck in my chair 
to cogitate upon this strange communieution. 
‘The llall is indeed haunted, yet by no spirif, but 
a being of flesh and blood, Thi.s is no maniac’s 
epi.stle ; nor was the aiiparltion in my room a 
freak of my imagination. No wonde.r the young 
lady disappeared so suddenly. — Ah, Mr Wihtoclc, 
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that is yoair sclieme, is it? — a prisoner till .slie, 
accepts the hand of your worthless profligate 
son, and then her fortune will be a nice plum 
to relieve you from, your difficulties. I wonder 
you have not killed lier outright ; but I suppose 
that would not serve your purpose. — Help you, 
poor lady? Yes; that Jack Meredith will, 
scapegrace as he has been, if he has but half 
a chance. But how?’ 

Ay, how 1 There was the rub. My duty for- 
bade "me to leave the house for assistance, and if 
I did so, I might not he able to effect an entrance 
again ; and supposing this gained, might she 
not in the meantime he spirited away far beyond 
risk of discovery? Should I resort to open 
violence, the odds -were terribly against me, 
George Wintock, doubtless a strong, active fellow 
in ripe manhood ; his father, an antagonist by no 
means to be despised ; and that brutal-looking 
Italian, who seemed to possess the strength of a 
second Hercules. That scheme would not work. 
■\Vhat should I do ? How communicate with my 
fiiir and oppressed correspondent ? 

After some consideration, it occurred to me 
that unless prevented, sire would doubtless be 
on the watch for some kind of reply, and that 
I might avail myself of the same Anethod of 
communication which she had tried with success. 
Taking out my pocket-hook, aud tearing from it a 
dozen leaves, I wrote on one of them as follows : 

Madam — I am only a bailiff in possession, 
hut heartily at your service. I will be at the 
window to-moiTow night when the Hall clock 
strikes ten. Tell me how I can assist you. If 
you are prevented communicating with liie then, 
let the little scraps fall as before as soon as an 
opportunity offers. I will keep a sharp look- 
out. — Your obedient servant, J. Meredi'I’H. 

Tying this and the blank leaves, along with a 
piece of stout twine for her use in future com- 
munications, in a roll with one of my pencils, 
and extinguishing my candle, I reopened the 
window. All was quiet without ; and attaching 
her white handkercliief to the end of my walking- 
stick, I thrust it out, and waved it hackwards^ and 
forwards several times. The signal was perceived. 
The casement above Avas softly opened, and the 
line Avas again let doAvn. Looping my note safely 
to the line, I had the satisfaction of seeing it 
ascend to its destination. It Avas eagerly clutched 
by the occupant above ; her windoAV Avas again 
softly closed ; and I retired-— but not to sleep, 
for evoAy sense Avas straining Avith tumultuous 
excitement. 

On the folloAving evening, faithful to my pro- 
mise, I AA"as at my AviudoAV a few minutes before 
ten. As the Hall clock boomed the last stroke, 
I felt a small roll of paper secure in my hand, 
and as before, retired to peruse it. 

Generod;5 Sir — I am most Avretched. Oh, 
help me, for the love of humanity ! I am 
threatened AA-ith the most horrible fate, unless 
I consent to he dragged into a union Avith the 
younger Wintock, Avhom I utterly loathe ; or to 
make oA^er the greater part of my property to 
him and his father. They haAm more than once 
hinted at immuring me in a private lunatic 
asylum for life. Such things have been done. 
At times I feci as if I really Avere insane. Can 
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you not procure assistance, and free me from these 
Avretches ? Surely the law is sufficiently powerful 
to protect you in aiding a defenceless, hut grossly 
abused and oppressed lady. I have now been 
here several years, and hope is all hut extin- 
guished. They have kept me constantly locked uj) 
in my room since the night I succeeded in reach- 
ing yovTB, as I had hoped undetected. Previous 
to then, I Avas only confined to the upper suite 
of apartments. I entreat you not to desert me-. 
Oh, contrive some means of .setting me free ; 
and earn the everlasting gratitude of 

M. WiNTGGE. 

P./S. — I aadII let doAvn for your reply at this time 
to-morrow evening, unless prevented. — BcAvare of 
Benetti. i 

Well,’ thought I, ‘this is an adventure. But 
hoAV is it to he accomjilished ? ’ After much 
consideration, I fancied that I had Idt upon a 
scheme, and determined to communicate it to 
Miss Wintock, and, if she thought it feasible, 
nut it in practice Avithout delay. It met Avitli 
ler approbation, and wo at once proceeded to 
execute it. The plan, hoAvever, required delicate 
handling, with courage, calmness, and resolu- 
tion to carry it. out. 1 told her the nature of 
the responsibility I should incur in deserting 
my post ; but she urged me to undertake her 
release at all hazards, promising herself _to liqui- 
date any liabilities Avhich might arise in conse- 
quence, so soon as .she should be restored to the 
outer Avorld and able to as.sume the disposition 
of her property. She had been detained a 
prisoner in the Hall since she Avas seventeen years 
of age. She had uoav just turned twenty-one. 
Her guardian had therefore no longer any legal 
authority over her. I felt that the urgency tmd 
peculiarity of the case Avould insure me lenient 
judgment, if not condonation for my breach of 
trust, in the minds of all right-thinking men. 

‘Be ready at tAvo to-morroAV morning,’ Avas 
my last billet, forAvardod in the usual ihanuer, 
‘Avhile the Wintock.s are probably asleep. Keep 
up your courage, and leave the rest to me.’ 

I cho.se the hour of tAvo o’clock in the morning 
for attempting the rescue of the young lady, 
as having the greatest chauee of success ; for 
notAvithstanding Mr Wintock’s hint that the 
family di.sliked being disturbed at night, I had: 
discovered that both he and his soii Avere in the 
habit of spending some part of it from home — 
AAhere, I cannot say, but jirohahly in some kind 
of dissipation. Both went out about nine o’clock. 
Mr Wintock usually returned about one. His son 
was much more umjertain.^ 

I have said that the entire edifice, and e.specially 
the roofs, Avcve of very ij'regular build, and tliat 
my room Avas situated at an angle of the house. 
On the other .side of the angle Avas a suite of 
rooms but little used, the Avindow of one of them 
being exactly on a level Avith Mi3,s Wintock’.s, and 
about six feet distant from it, and to Avhich room 
I discovered I could find acce.ss. Immediately 
above tlie room in question Avas a lumber-room, 
with a ladder from the floor to the trap-door 
opening out upon the roof. Carefully AAUitching 
an opportunity the next day, I slipped into the 
lumber-room, in vdiich, among other things, AS’^ere 
a number of tools of various descriptions, and 
armed myself Avith a couple of stout screAV-drivers, 
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witli wliii’li I retreated, after noting tlxat the ladder 
might easily ho removed. 

A. little before two o’clock found mo cautioiiHly 
issuing from my apartment and stealthily creeping 
towards this part of the building. I did not much 
fear a,ny alarm, from the dog, as during my stay 
ho laid been kept chained up in the other part 
of the mansion. I suppose Mr Wintock had 
jiro filed by my hint rcispecting the animal. Pos- 
sessing myself of the ladder, I very ouictly 
removed it to the room whose window I have 
described as being opposite to luid on a level with 
Miss ’Tlhutock’s, T,he next were moments of 
breathless anxiety and suspense. Slowly opening 
the window, I waved her own white kerchief— the 
signal agreed upon between ns — and her window 
was then as noiselessly raised. I then proceeded 
to pash tlie ladder very gently across until it 
rested upon the sill of 'hers, forming a narrow 
bridge from window to window. She was at her 
ost) and grasping the top staff, held it firmly, 
eating myself astrido, I gratlnally shi fled a few 
inches at a lime until I reached hor. The 
clock struck two as I stepped softly into her 
room, immediately withdrawing the. .'liuhhsr ami 
closing the window. She was greatly agitated, and 
trembled violently. Taking my himd in. both 
her own, she nliispered a few words of impas- 
sioned thanks ; atid then we addroM.sod oui'selves 
to th.e task of getting out of and away from 
tlio house silently and safely. This we both felt 
wouhl be no easy matter ; for not only was the 
door of her own room locked, but also that of 
tlie room into which it opened, and through which 
we must pass before gaining the corridor which 
led to the staircase. Force I dare not use, because 
of the noise j and indeed it would have been diiti- 
cult to force the doors, as both were of stout oak. 
Hence my provision of the screw-drivers. 

The screws were rusted wnth age; and I was 
too little skilled in carpentry to work in the dark. 
I fehin'fir<.)re lighted a candle I liad brought with 
me, and laboured heavily for .about an hour, Miss 
Wintock bending over me to aid me with its 
light, until Ixer long raven hair rested carelessly 
oil my Hhoulder, she holding and shading the 
caudle with my hat, lest its rollection should beiray 
us to any o.ue out of doors, us Cleorge Wintock 
in his return home from. Ida miduight revels 
might observe it in crossing the jiark. At length 
1 was successful j the last .screw of the .second door 
yielded. Extinguishing the light, wo pau.sed a 
few miiiuti-s to listen, and then stepped softly 
out into the dark corridor, I leading the van 
pistol in hand, and bliss Wintock leaning heavily 
: oniuyarm. 

Along the corridor and down the richly car- 

f eted staircase wo went on tiptoe and with ’hated 
reath, lest the eclioes of that gloomy old mansion 
should arou.se her jailers. Every instant w’o 
expected the dog to give tongue. Tiro night 
Was cloudy ; but suddenly the moon emerged 
from behind a cloud, and for a few seconds illn- 
miued the sombreness of the ' antifpie entrance- 
hall. 1 felt bli.s.g Wintock start and shudder, 
press my arm and cling still chaser to me, with 
the confidence of a very child. It made my luiart 
leap, ami every drop oi' blood in my veins thiilled 
with a feeling of rapturous delight, - hitherto 
unknown to me. I seemed for the moment to 
have the strength of twenty men, ami ahno-st 


longed to do battle on her behalf. We stood .for 
a moment in the ball, ttn(.leeLded wdiether to try 
one of the long pa.s.s;ige,s, or at once si'idc ('.gre.is 
hy the principal entrance. We r.hose tlie latter. 
Softly we ])asMed across the polished (taken Hour, 
and I began slowly and with extreme caution 
to undo the rai-itenlng.'^. (.leutly, oius l.)y one, each 
bolt and bar wars vyjl.hdrawn, the huge lock wnis 
turned, and the pouderous door swung heavily 
upon its hinges. Urcatly exhilarated at our sne- 
ces.s, I turned to my companion with a wln.^pert'd 
word of encouragement' on my lip,s, wdieh an 
unseen onomy struck me a tremeudou.s blow 
on the head, driving me through the ojicn d(a.ir- 
way likft a ball from a wicket, and felling me 
like a Tog npou the gravel-walk beyond." At 
the same iirstaut a .sucenssion of piercing .shriik.s, 
so wild, .so h(.>ar trending, and de.spi.uring, burst 
from bliss Wintock, that it seemed as if lier 
reason was passing away iu a ooutiuuatiou of 
C()uvul.sive. cll'orts to regain her liberty. 

How long I lay inaonsible Uiarn that cold 
gravel-walk I ranuot say, but it could not have 
hoen many minutes. Frobably my assailant was 
for the time too fully occupied in .securing the 
re-captured lady ti.i be able to iulUct any furtber 
injury upon me. When I regained conseiousuess, 
the moon wa.s ob.scure(l, and it was intensely 
dark, not a .star being visible, .llruisod, sore, and 
bleed in;-:, ,t gathered myself up a.s last 1- could, 
axid endeavoured to collect my thoughts. But in 
what manner to act for the best, puzzled me. 
Bhould I wait till dawn/ tlien hasten to tlie 
vilhiffc, and endeavour to procure a.«fliatanc(j in 
rescuing the young lady ? For several reasons, I 
discarded Ibis idea. " Besides, I bad in fact 
deserted my dutj", and in justice to my employer, 
ought never to have attisuipted leaving the house. 
Wiiat was I to do '1 


.1 N T 0 X I C A N A. 

Alcoholic fluids are by no means the only 
intoxicants knowm and used by oblivion-seeking 
hiimanil.y iu diflej’cnt parl-s of tlie globe. Bhang, 
or Indian lauiqi, is conHumod largely among the 
Hindus and blaiays, and produces wild tcunporary 
delirium, during which homicidal mania Is erm- 
stautly prominent. If the practice be continued, 
it invariably emli iu incurable and rapidly latal 
madness. Opium eating and smoking, unfor- 
tunately, are not C(.mfined to Obiim or the 
Chinese. There are bouses in London, known 
to the initiated, where the dreamy pipe i.s always 
glowing hot with charcoal, ready for the tiny 
ball of precious resiu, and seldom out of I'O- 
q^uisition ; while the statistic.s of wholesale and 
retail druggist.s lead us to infer that much is 
. taken habitually in xwivate in various forims. 

' The coJiHumption of opium is said to be 
I especially great annmg the laboaring-(.'las,sc.s iu 
the Fen districts, by whom, however, it is pi'o- 
bably taken not as a luxury, but as the only 
relief they can obtain for the ague and rheumatism 
which rack and burn them chronically cve,r'y 
second or third day. Quinine costs more than 
laudanum, and so the latter grows on them till, 
from tlie relief of pain, it become.^ an ineradicable 
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does so expressly for tlie sake of tke stupor, 


vice. Tlie liabit of opium-smoking is far more 
pernicious, if persisted in, than, that of opium- 
eating ; hut the hideous nausea and headache 
which follow the trance, even with seasoned 
smokers, must often act as a deterrent. The 
pleasurable effects produced by the pipe arc said : 
far to exceed those which follow the internal i 
use of the drug. In cities where this practice i 
prevails, one can always teU. an opium-smoker j 
at a glance by his ghastly pallor, yellow lips, j 
and wandering far-off eyes. j 

Opiiun, though less expensive than quinine, is | 
stiLi costly enough in this country to prohibit its | 
general use, the he,st being worth about seventy | 
shillings per pound. Intoxication by this agent ! 
seems to be the most absorbing and ineradicable ' 
I of all vicious propensities ; and the victim is ' 
obliged to constantly increase the amount of his 
daily poison in order to arouse, the sensations 
it produces ; so that in some cases laudanum 
has been swallowed by the wine-glassful and solid 
opium by drachms — the medicinal dose of the 
former being from five to thirty drops ; and of 
the latter, half a grain to two grains. Morphia 
does not seem to have the same effect in this 
connection; at anyrate, it is not used for the 
same purpose, though occasionally we hear of 
those who have become habituated to its sub- 
cutaneous injection during illness being unable 
or unwilling to dispense with it after recovery. 

Scarcely one opium-drunlcard in ten thousand , 
is ever reclaimed. When a man has once acquired 
the habit, he may he looked upon as having 
less chance of rescue than the most inveterate 
inebriate from other causes. De Quincey and 
others have loft us graphic accounts of the 
, agonies they endured in giving up the drug, 
and the almost superhuman fortitude necessary 
to accomplish the sacrifice. In countries where 
there is much Cliinese immigration — Guiana, 
Cuba, and the Western States — the most stringent 
restrictions on the import and sale of opium are 
established ; otherwise, J olm-Chinaman would 
rapidly degenerate, from being the most decent 
fellow in the world, into a burden and a 
nuisance. 

There is a curious distinction to he drawn 
between the alcohol-drunkard and the con- 
sumer of bhang, opium, sativa, and other brain- 
heating narcotics. The former drinks for the 
pleasure of drinking, for the gratification of the 
■ palate, and may be said to get tipsy accidentally 
— though commonly with a sufficient knowledge 
and recklessness of the result of his potations 
to constitute him guilty of ‘culpable negligence’ 
at the very least. In spite of aU the boisterous 
adages about ‘drowning dull care,’ and odes to 
Bacchus and the ‘bowl’ and the ‘cup,’ few men 
sit down with the deliberate intention of drink- 
ing themselves into a state of imconsciousness or 
temporary insanity. 0n the other hand, ho 
who swallows or inhales the fumes of the above- 
mentioned drugs, which are extremely nauseous, 




fantasy, or frenzy they induce, and usually 
evades the flavour of them as far as possible. 

Chloral and Eaix-de-Cologne have been declared 
to be secretly much in vogue, especially with 
ladies ; but this branch of the subject of Intoxi- 
cana has been already treated in No. 9SG of this 
Journal. 

Inhalation of nitrite of amyl and of chloroform 
are the latest vices laid to the charge of the 
fair sex. Ether, no doubt, is more extensively 
employed ; but, for some unexplained reason, its 
use is almost confined to the lower classes in the 
north of Ireland, where it actuallj’' supersedes 
whisky to a great extent. Spirit of wine is not 
allowed to he sold in this country except for 
medical pui'poses, unless it is first ‘ methylated ’ 
with wood-spirit, which gives it an odour and 
flavour too xmpleasant to allow of its substitution 
for more expensive and less powerful brandy or 
whisky. It is a very fortunate circumstance j 
that in sugar-growing countries, where the dis- 
tillate of the refuse — nearly pure alcohol, knoxvu 
as canha, cam, cacJiasse, aguaMente or white 
rum — is cheaper than milk, the inhabitants am 
not much given to inebriety, intempei'ance being 
very fatal in such climates. In the south of | 
Paxssia, the peasants become intoxicated on a i 
certain kind of fungus, xvhich is found to develop j 
nai’cotic properties if dried and stored for some ■ 
time. j 

The term ‘tea-drunkard’ is also known throngh- j 
out Exxssia, and implies, not the abuse of rohur 1 
or any spirit distilled from the herb, but that | 
the cup which cheers intoxicates also, if zealously j 
adhered to. Strong tea is well knoxvn to he ' 

! a powerful thoxigh fleeting excitant of the nervous 
j system ; axxd if the reader likes to make the ex- 
periment, let him drink a dozen or fifteen cui^s 
! of tea in the Ttussian style — ^that is, without cream 
j or sugar, but flavoured with a drop of lemon- 
i juice — ^in the space of a couple of hours, and 
I he may arrive at the conclusion that there is 
j something rational about such an epithet as tea- 
I drunkard after all. 

In many lands, the juices of xairious plants and 
trees are collected and alloxved to ferment, or are 
sometimes drunk after undergoing a vinous change 
ill the plant itself. Cocoa-nut water, found in 
the green pod before the fibrous husk and nut 
as xve know them here are formed, is often used 
ill this way, hut is by no means attractive to 
European palates. Kurds and Tartars make a 
fermented liquor from mares’ milk ; and honey 
forms the basis of many drinks in different parts I 
of the world, being familiar to us as mead. Eeal 
ginger-beer — not the sour, soapy mess sold in 
bottles under that name, hut hter, really and truly 
brewed from ginger, and capital stuff too— is nut 
to be trifled w.ith. A similar compound is pre- 
pared from peppers in the West Indies. In the 
•villages on the banlcs of the river Dart in Devon- 
shire, wlilte beer — ale vnth the yeast remaining 
in it — a favourite tipple. Those who are 
accustomed to drink white beer, hold the cup 
in their hand, and keep it agitated by a constant 
circular motion until they have finished the 
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contents ; eo that a loKifc of laliniirta’S or fishermen, 
carousing together ontsith! some rustic ahiliouse 
on a sunniu‘ 1 ' ovening, prestmts rather a gro- 
tesfjuc spectacle to the tunvist in. this part of 
.England, ami leads him to believe that a Home 
for .I’alsied .Tuebriates must exist sounivvhere in 
tlie vicinity. 

If there are many things on which to get 
intoxicated, there are still more forma of intuxh 
cnticni. These vary principally with the iudi- 
A'idiial I and here, again, it is a well-known Jaet 
that the (juantity which a man may drink at one 
time with impunity will servo to overcome hini 
at anothc,r. Much depends upon the state of 
health, the presence or a1.)sence of food in the 
stomach, the q^uestion of ]ial.)itude as to the time 
of day, the mental condition at the moment — an 
excited person hoing much more (piic.kly affected 
than one whose mind is tramjuil — and itie mitnve 
of tht'. liquor ; for different people are Buscc.])til)li! 
to sjlirits, ■\vine, or beer in differeut degrees, which 
do not always corncspoml wilh. the proportions 
of alcohol which those Ihiids contain. ‘]\l'ixing 
one’s liqnoin’ is proverbially unwise; yet at the 
dliiuer-lahlc, one may take half'-u-flozen wines in 
succession with a result Avhich juight bo dii- 
fere.nt if no food wu're taken (stucurrcntly. 
Brandy, whisky, holhmds, nun, gin, &c. cr)ntaiii 
from forty to sixty per cent, of absolute alc.itbol ; 
liqueurs, altout tlui same amount ; wine, from ten 
to tw^ty-cight per cent. ; bc-er, from three to 
eight ; 'eider, from the merest trace up to tliroe 
or four, iiccordbig to its age. 
jSoiiae men eeem to becoino drunk suddenly, 
giving no previous indication by tluckness of 
articulation or unsteadiness of gait ; this hoing 
commonly the case where mental I'xcitenu'Ut from 
other causes— as a heated discussi(jn — jirevails 
at the time. The most dmadful and asU)Uuding 
cases are afforded by those unfortuiuite peojtle 
who_ are never sober. How they manage to 
survive so long as they do, is a mystery. 
There are men who have been puiqietualiy 
under the influence of liquor for twenty or thirty 
years. Of course, the hv;iiu must hav'c beconie 
penuaiicntly injured, so that we may infer that 
the drink lliew! peiwnis ,uoav take lias’ little or no 
real ('Ifec.t on them, and that their state would 
be just tbe same without it. Others, again, 
are systematic and punctual druukards of 
regular habits, men wdio take tlieir quantum 
and are put to bed uucon.scious every night, 
y&t are capable of attending to their daily 
business in the most extraordinary manner. 
These, as a rule, never exceed a given, amount 
by so much as a glass, and do not eufler so much 
as inte.rmittcnt drunkards — at anyrate not so 
soon, for the inevitable consequence is only a 
little longer defci'rcd. The writer knew an 'old 
doctor in Jamaica who used to aver that the 
climate was the iiue.st in the world. ‘Yellow- 
fevor, sir ? ’ ho would exclaim — * not a bit of it ! 
A vulgar ^chiniera I A malicious libel on us ! 
The fact is, it’s the vicious irregrrhir drinking 
habits of the people here that kills ’em. Look 
at me ! I drink a bottle of brandy eve.ry night, 
and have done so for thirty years. I get tipsy 
seven times a week, in an orderly and decent 
nuinnor;^ and IVc never had yellow-fever nor 
a day’s ilhiesal’ And to all appearance he was 
a fine healthy man of sixty-five or seventy, with 


a lunird as white as snow. TTd he wo.s curriod 
off sudihmly by a trifling iiidiM]>nsitiuri iiu'.identa.l 
to the climate, ; nml it was found on exmuiualiou 
of his papers after doutli. that liis agi* was only 
fifty -two, 

,l.t dno.s uot by any meau.s folliiw, either, that 
hecanso a man is mn'cr iui.oxicated la* may nut 
he drinking too mue.h, Mmi enqiloyisl. in tlio 
gveat breweries in L<mdou, e.s]K‘('ial!,v the dray- 
me.n, consume an enoruiou.s ((uantity of beer, 
Thu daily allowauct^ which, tlieir euiiiloycr.s give 
them is a very large one, but tliey rarely coniine 
tliemselves to 'that ; and the (h,'aymen, in addition, 
get much gratuitously from the eu.stouu'rs to 
whom they are always delivering the casks ; so 
that ten or fimrtcen quarts is no cxc.ejitinnal 
consumption for one man ; yet they arc not 
drunkards, in the oi’dinary sense of the term. 
Thu very nature of their wcivk nectissitates the, 
employment of nom.i but sb'ady men, strength 
being also a si'iie qiut non. But if om.! of the.se 
men should break a limb, or get confined to bed 
from any other accide.iit, he is almost sure to gut 
delirium tremmis ; and a. scalp-winmd frtsjuently 
kills him. .HreWiM's’ men are, notorious in hos- 
pitals us being the worst cases lor ojio.ration, 
being prone to exliiliit all the most dangerous 
couqdicatious which fetter the success of surgical 
tivatuuvut. 

Tt may he safely de.clured that no one ever 
exceeds in the use of intoxicating fluids— he the 
excess little or nuich— without suffering for it 
at some time or other, Oltvionsly, not even the 
broadest general rule can be, lahl down as to the 
quantity (sudi may take, "'rhere <'an bo no doubt 
that alcohol is of great benefit to many people 
both as a medicine and a food ; there can be, as 
little doubt that many more would be better 
without it, and that most might dispense w,lth 
it altogether without any harm resulting. 

Men grow amiahlo, jocose, solemn, sentimental, 
desponding, taciturn, talkative, qnai'rfd.some, fero- 
uious, or mad in their mips ; and some pass 
through all these phases in turn, '’riiu absurdities 
whicli they ct)mmit under the influence of those 
varying euujtions are often in the highest <logre.o 
paiiifni or ihlicnlous, ami ha,ve always hoen a 
favoniite theme with satiiists of l,)oth pen. and 
pencil. 

As living pw^.seutme.nts of intoxication in it.s two 
aspects, Itelter examples eoiild not be qunti'd than 
Mr Charles WTiruer’s terribly .realisf.ic performance 
of Coupeau in JfmZ;, on the one side, and on the 
other, Mr J. S. ('Jhivk(', the American <'ouuidian, 
as Toodles iu the drunkem scene of that suh'.- 
splitting farce. It would imUm an ascetic laugh 
to watch his face, in which soloninity soonis to 
struggle with a couscioiiian’ss tiait he i.s not 
‘quite the thing,’ as lie, stands at the front of the 
stage for five minutes, never speaking a word, 
endeavouring to put on his glove, .11 is liaml 
slips from the hem of the glove, to his (;oafc-cui!', 
at which he pulls and pulls unlil it is drawn 
nearly up to the elbow, while the fingers wriggle 
as usual to facilitate thedr eutrauc.c; in their proper 
receptacles, liis n(iekti('. is disordered ; oms long 
end sticks out straight, and <>very now and then 
his eye runs along this with an expression of 
surprise that is simply overwhelming ; and when 
at last this end becomes evJclcutly lui.xed up iu 
his calcuhitiuiis with the number of fingers to 
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tlie glove, the house is fairly 'brought down’ 
with laiighter. 

The writer once met with a parallel to the 
old story aboirt ' got ’em again/ on board a steamer 
in the West Indies, A passenger, occupying one 
of the main-deck cabins, experienced certain 
strange manifestations for several nights in suc- 
cession after ho had retired to rest, so hideoixs 
in their nature that he was nearly driven mad. 
Unhappily, this gentleman had a propensity for 
intemperance, and feared to mention his nocturnal 
perseerrtions, lest they should shame him in the 
eyes of all his fellow-passengers, hy turning out 
to he the product of a deranged hrain — delirium 
tremens. But he wasn’t so had as that ; for a huge 
land-crab as hig as a dinner-plate, -which had 
somehow found its -way into his cabin, w-as at 
length d-iscovered there. What the poor fellow 
must have sitffered nightly w'itli this awful crus^ 
tacean crawding over him, must have been enough 
to drive any one mad. 

While the writer was siirgeon of a steamer on 
a foreign station, as we lay in harbour one night, 
some of the officers from another ship paid us 
a visit. They were sailing for England on the 
next day hut one, and possibly had been cele- 
brating the event not wisely nor yet well ; at 
anyra-fce, one of them was certainly in that condi- 
tion which proverbial philosophy libellously assigns 
to a lord, and from -ft-hich it kindly exempts 
judges. It is to he feared that shipboard hos- 
pitality did not hy any means tend towards his 
recovery. Probably his comrades were a little 
oblivious of things in general also ; for they rowed 
away merrily at a late hour and left him behind ; 
and about an hour afterwaixls, our third officer 

came to me and told me that A was still on 

board. Could I give him anything to ‘pull him 
together ? ’ A glance sho-^ved me that the pulling 
of him together -was out of the question for some 
hoitrs. What was to be done 1 Work was going on 
busily on board his ship all night, taking in .stores 
and cargo for the homeward voyage ; and if the 
captain discovered his prolonged absence, it might 
get him into serious trouble. So, not to disgrace 
him before the men, we lowered the dingy, put 
him in, and sculled him across hy ourselves. We 
thought we should have had to carry him up 
the comiJanion-ladder ; but when we hoisted him 
on to the lower step, he seemed to recover himself, 
and ran xxp Avithout assistance. Taking it for 
granted that he Avould he all right when he got 
among his friends on deck, we pulled away again, 
amid the rattle of steam- winches, the creaking of 
cranes, and shouts of the niggers stowing the 
heavy hales in the holds, 

Eestored to sanity next morning, he came on 
board to thank me. ‘I can’t think how it 
happened/ he said, [Poor fellow, he never could.] 
‘ I can’t think how it was ; but I haven’t the 
slightest recollection of leaving here or of your 
sculling me over, until my feet touched the 
ladder, and then I kneAv Avdiere I was directly, 
I got on deck, and felt as comfortable as possible 
then ; not cpxite right, you know, but sensible 
enough to know what I Avas about. You hadn’t 
been long gone, before there Avas a commotion 
foi'Avard. I kneAV that some accident had hap- 
pened, for I lieard somebody say there was a 
man oA'-orhoard. HoAvcA’-er, I Avas Avise enough 
hy that time to knoAV that I Avas not in a fit 


state to render any assistance, so I did not take 
much notice of it— -luiti] I felt a boat-hook in the 
back of zny neck, and found tli at J AA^as the man 
overboard ! ’ 


ATHLETES. 

r:'? TWO PAiia's, — paut ii. 

The practice of lofty tumbling without a net is 
so manifestly reprehensible that it needs neither 
comment nor condemnation here ; hut it is a curi- 
ous fact that many more accidents are recorded 
of ground-tumbling than of aerial gymnastics. 
A member of the Hanlon-Yolta trotipe, who 
has been doing sensational business all liis life, 
told mo that he never met with a mishap but 
once, and that Avas in descencling from a bar 
only his OAvn height above the stage, Avhen he 
sprained his knee rather seve^el 3 ^ And it is a 
significant circumstance, Avhich cannot he too 
strongly noted, that the compai’atively few acci- 
dents -vvhich have happened to gymnasts have 
nearly all occzirred through defects in the ‘ life- 
saving apparatus/ the net. When this belongs 
to the performci*, it is generally spread under 
his own supervision, and the sti*ength of its tex- 
ture and fastenings carefully tested, and renewed 
if required ; hut Avhere the net is a stock pi’operty 
of a place of entertainment, or, Avorse still, is 
provided by an entrepreneur Avho, not a performer 
liimself, farms the gymnast, and underfcak(3S to 
find all the appliances, damaged material and 
insecure attachments are apt to he overlooked. 

The descent into the net itself is said to he 
not altogether deAmid of danger, and an impres- 
sion is current among these people that to fall 
xipon the side of the head will inevitably break 
the neck, I am not aware, hoAvevor, that any 
case has been known to bear out this theory. 
Many gymnasts noAV dispense Avith the rugs or 
carpets with Avhich the net i,s commonly padded, 
on account of their inteiTeriug Avith the Auew 
of those seated underneath, and come doAvn upon 
the naked meshes without injury. A certain 
‘Little Bob’ — a fine young man now — who has 
been celebrated for pre-eminently high divas 
ever since he Avas a very small boy, sometimes 
making a headlong perpendicuiar descent of 
eighty feet or so, Avhere the building is lofty 
enough to permit of it, says that he would 
have no objection to plunge from a height twice 
as great into a net of proper tension, and that 
he has never sutfered any inconvenience from 
the transit through the air or arrest of motion. 
He comes doAxm in a slightly oblique direction, 
AAuth the hands extended for effect, after the 
fashion of a diver ; when he sees the net ‘ getting 
near,’ the arms are Avithdrawn to the sides and 
the head is tucked in on the chest, so that 
he falls upon the shoulder-blades and rolls 
over. In connection Avith this part of the subject, 
the elegant and wonderful ‘ diAUs ’ of Zazael at the 
London Aquarium AA’ill doubtless be remembered 
by many readers. 

Your special commissioner being taken up to 
an exceedingly high and dusty place to see some 
very ingenious m(?.chanism recently invented by 
a gymnast, Avas induced by the enthusiastic argu- 
ments, protestations, and tAvice-repeated example 
of that individual, to take the direct route to 
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tlic lowor 1‘cgions — ‘in plain words, to drop from 
a swhigiTig bat* into tlici cnsliioned net some fifty 
feet below. Fingers seemed to assume an iron 
grip, and tbe bar tp become magnetic, even after 
the trapeze had been hrofighfc to a stand-still, and 
the logs rlviiwn np at right angles with the body 
in a sitting posture, as directed. ‘Now theii, 
tjoP was Bhonted more than once, before I could 
unbend those hands which hiul apparently ac- 
quired a piorsistenb rigidity of their own; then 
the bar and roof with its beams and girders flow 
away Prom mo, and a tremendous repentance _ of 
the folly I was committing rushed upon me, with 
a distinct presentation of every detail of every 
story I had hoard of people falling through nets 
improperly fixed or badly mendocl, and a totally 
independent calculation of the snrgical effect 
which the legs of the inverted chairs I had 
observed piled up in the area below the apiporatus 
wmdd produce upon the hnmun frame falling 
from a^ height ; the whole accompanied by a 
perception that I was gradually, very gradually, 
inclining backwards ; wdiich opcmeil a new vista 
of tiie probabilities of my lUniumstrating the 
truth of the aidewaj^s neck theory, T aocmed 
to be suspended bi'twetm earth and sky Ibr about 
a weedv, and was almost rcH'ouciled to tfui position, 
when f suddenly and uncxpoctodly found tliti 
crimson mattresses billowing up ullont me and 
sittging over my face, and woke to the laet that 
I had really fallen, I lauded on my back, flat ; 
but there was no shock, nor, inileod', was I emi- 
scious of having strapped ; which perhups was due 
to the elasticity and rebound of the net. The 
only part _of the adventure which was disagree- 
able physically wu-^ the walking, or rather stum- 
bling and crawling, over the net to the ladder 
at the farthc'X' end, a vei’y quaky, sca-sick sort 
ofbuBiness, 

Acrobats and gymnasts usually practise during 
the morning on the stage of some 't 1 u.>atrc. Even 
when, not working at any now trick, I hey always 
practise once a day, if their engagcmiont docs not 
include two perJbrmama's. ^Snmetimes tbey have 
to go thrnngli as many as six or seven. Wlion a 
man intends to bring out some novel and spinnal 
feat, and wishes to ' keep it n profound secret 
until its production, he hiins an empty .sehool- 
room or public hall, or even a theatre, Ibr his 
mvn^ exclusive use, ami therii oxcrf.isc'S with his 
appliances and assistants until he is perfect. No 
stage performance is eviw rehem’.sed at home. 
It is somewhat disappointing^ to find that the 
music whi('h seems such an inspiriting ace, ora- 
paniment to the spectators is disregarded by some 
profeasionals, who indeed aver they would rather 
bo without ‘ band-clatter ! ’ 

Salaidos vary enormously, of course. Of late 
years, there has been a demand for female 
gymnasts, and some have been forthcoming ; but, 
as might be expected, they rarely excel. Still, 
they draw good houses, ami the morbid taste of 
the public enables some of them to command 
fifty _ or a hundred pounds a week. Trouy>e 
salai'iea run even higher than this in exceptional 
cosas 5 but managers always wimb something 
new, something that no other company luis 
presented, and the art is therefore a progressive 
one. All manner of things arc introduced to 
impart a spice of novelty to old tricks in eveiy 
department. Acrobats juggle with balls, knives, 




hoops, fans, bcdls, and burning torches while 
tumbling ; or ilu'ow Bomt'vsanltB while, playing 
the violin or lamlirmrino ; or mount tluMnscdvo;-; 
on roller-skatea anil bicycle,'^, (lymnasts are 
Mired’ from Rpring-hoards conciialed within a 
gdgantic rununu, let off’ pistols in their flight 
through the air, or go tliroagh tlielr e.voliition>i 
amid a blaze of BquiliK and roelceK Tlie various 
Miuo.s’ of business too, while; more niiinei'fjns and 
divcrsifKHl, arc not so distinct and si'-paralc iis 
they used to be. Trapeze, Hying ^ riiigH, ami 
horizontal bar work arc now coiuldiied - pole, 3 
and ladders still hold their ground ; but tight- 
rope and slack-wire w'alking-~-fea 1 .s more easily 
acquired than any others — hotl 1 e-pc-rfonuer,s, ceil- 
ing-steppcr.s, pedestal acrobat.s, and modern Sam- 
sons, are a drug in the market, (It i.s denied, 
by-the-way, that the ceiling-walking, Avhich at 
one time created sncli a sensation, was ever really 
performed by atmosjihoric pre.ssnre or by mag- 
netism, as was alleged, springs or hooka having 
been always employed.') 

Ecpiilibrifits are rather in the uMeendant jn,st 
now. It scorns incriidibb; that any one should 
bo able to sit in a chair and maintain it 
balanced on two b'gs upon sin oseillaiing bar, 
or .stand upon one leg on a globe resting on the 
same unstable, fmnuiation ; nevoi'theless, thoso 
and other similar marvels are e.veentefi, nightly 
for fifty shillings a week, Ilolling-globe and 
barrel performers are at a discount ; hut 
French comic acroliats, who mix a lot of 
burles([uo and fnn with their tumbling, are look- 
ing up. CHi’cus troupes include every variety, 
and have iheir own specialists a.s well. Clown 
and harlequin may he develcqied from any 
of these ; many of the famoiis old clowns 
■were accomplished spade-dnneers. But it is tho 
mode now to talro new departures altogether, 
and %ve find acrobatic ballet-troupt's, dualoguista, 
and comedy companies, nigger min.'^lrcds, and 
step-daneora who accentuate their hornpipes with 
,somer.sanlts and liand-springs. Part of tho 
irunlnn-'Wflta troupe, famous trapezists, seceded 
from the conqiauy, and under tho name of tho 
Hanlou-Lees have convulsed llie theainsgoing 
world with laughter and astimi.sluueut at Ihiur 
inimitable am'obatic, gymnastic, and pauluuiimic 
impev.sonation.s in, Lr. Voyncpi 01 

Althongli most of those who follow this calling 
a,sRiuno foreign nanie.s, they are nearly all English ; 
and English acrobats, like American circuses, 
French actresses, ftnlian singers, and (Jorman 
lun.sicians, are noted all oviu' the world. In many 
parts they are much more highly esteemed than 
tliey are here ; in Houth Ameruian countrie.s, 
fur imstance, the arrival of a clever gymnast 
caiusea as great a sensutian as a new prima dornia 
at the onera. They frequently travel in connec- 
tion witli circus com|)anies, which on rorci.ipi 
tour are of morci ('xtemsive proportions than they 
ar (5 at home ; and it is strange somclinu'®, in 
remote corner, s of the earth, to 'find the wall-, all 
aflame with some name that wa.'i fauu’liar in 
tho Christmas pnnLoinimo.s or Crysiial Palace 
ontertainmeTits ol long ago at home. 'Wdien they 
have any talking to do, they crack tiuiir jokes 
in .English as usual, whercve.v they may he, and 
it appears to go down just as well Avith tho 
audience, who, moreover, applaud vehemently, as 
an excpiisite witticism, any single word of the 
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native language 'whicli a performer may liave 
picked It' yon talk to any acrobat of ten 
years’ standing, you will frequently discover 
that be lias "been in every quarter of tbe 
globe, ^ 

Most of these people obtain their engagements 
throngli the medium of professional agents — ^men 
who have performers of all kinds on their books, 
and are equally ready to supply a stilt-dancer 
for a garden-fete, or an entire troupe for a five 
i years’ tour round the world, on the shortest 
notice possible. These agents, of conrse, charge 
a commission on the salary obtained, wben tbe 
contract is signed, and receive a fee from the 
employer besides. There are also a limited 
number of individuals — generally men who have 
been in the profession themselves, and have 
amassed money in it— who, besides owning per- 
haps two or three companies, and undertaking to 
supply various places of amusement with a con- 
stant succession of extra and unwonted attractions, 
make a business of inventing novel s];)<icialit(5s 
in the gymnastic art, and of training youths 
expressly to carry them out. As a rule, these 
novelties involve the use of elaborate and costly 
apparatus, which would be quite beyond the 
performer’s means to provide ; so that the trainer 
feels perfectly secure against any doixble-dealing 
in embarking on the speculation. Very often, 
indeed, the apparatus is the only novelty about 
the feat, the modus operandi of an old and well- 
known trick being disguised by new and effective 
surroundings. A contract for a long term of 
years — as much as ten or fifteen sometimes — is 
entered into between master and pupil, Avhereby 
the former retains the services of the latter at 
a fixed salary, and can dispose of him as he will. 
The mechanism is often patented, and the title 
of the trick registered ; and so strictly is the 
agreement worded, that evasion is well nigh impos- 
sible, and indeed is rarely attempted. .Thu.s it 
happens that good gymnasts have in some cases 
made the fortunes of their instructors, .and are 
themselves compelled still to keep on Labouring 
for. an insignificant wage until their best workiag 
years are spent. On the other hand, the possi- 
bility of failure, or of the feat not ‘ taking ’ with 
the public, and consequent heavy loss in pre- 
liminary expenses, must be .taken into considera- 
tion, The trainer usually manages to have one 
or two reserve pupils in process of education to 
the same end 5 so that if anything happens to 
the ‘Phaeton’ or ‘Volanto’ or ‘Queen of the 
Air,’ who has been heralded with such a flourish 
of trumpets, another steps quietly into his or 
her shoes and title, aird business is carried on as 
risuah without any alteration. 

The relations which exist between employer 
and employed of this last-mentioned class pro- 
bably demand legal scrutiny more than any other 
part of the subject, since the artist here confides 
his safety to appliances which are devised and 

E rovided for him by others, who must, therefore, 
e_ held responsible for their integrity. But 
things are not looking very favourable for the 
profession as a whole, just now. Impending 
legislation threatens to be vexatious for them, 
and there is a prevalent feeling .abroad that they 
would be better abolished altogether, since they 
serve no useful purpose, even if they are iii 
nowise prejudicial to common human interests. It 




is a great question, looked at from either side. 
Nobody can deny that an acrobat might he better 
employed than in turning somersaults on a 
carpet ; but, unfortunately, the same stigma 
might be cast upon many of the other occupa- 
tions of mankind. Again, ought anything wMch 
tends to the innocent recreation of our follow- 
creatures to be condemned as altogether useless? 
To deprive some thousands of li.ard-Avorking 
people of the occupation by which they get 
their bread, must always be a grave matter. Let 
it not be forgotten, either, that for the most part 
they spring from a class which cannot he said 
to develop, as a rule, into useful members of 
society ; and that an opening which gives the 
ragged child of the gutter an opportunity of 
receiving the income of a well-paid cxirate by 
the time he is fourteen, is not to be despised 
when it entails no sacrifice of health. By all 
means, let acrobats, children and adults, be pro- 
tected, rcgulatedj inspected by law ; let their 
scholastic education be enforced as rigorously as 
with .any other class. If any performance entail- 
ing risk of life or limb take place, by all means 
let the actors who take part in it, the employers 
who devise it, the managers who permit it, and 
if it he possible, the real criminals, the public, 
who pay to see it — let them all be punished with 
the severity such an offence against morality 
deserves ; but let the regulation of all profes- 
sional details be submitted, as in other special 
indu.sti'ie3 of life, to arbiters who have technical 
knowledge on such points. 

Apropos of the manifestly right and proper 
requisition that a net or quilt shall he used by 
those engaged in lofty tumbling, a very celebrated 
performer in this line said to me : ‘ I have seen 
it stated in the newspapers that we gymnasts 
ourselves object to these precautions. This is 
quite untrue ; no man prefers to go up ivithout 
the net. I don’t say that we would he unwilling 
to take the risk for extra money, or that we would 
not perform without it rather than lose an engage- 
ment, But the biggest l'e.ats are never ilone 
without it ,* and there isn’t one of us, no matter 
how plucky, but feels anxious before attempting 
anything now without something soft below. 
It’s the" public who are to blame. They would 
rather see a man do two or three simple turns 
with the chance of breaking his neck, than the 
cleverest feats in safety — else why is there such a 
thing as w.alking on the higli-rope ? Blondin’s 
b.arrow would never have paid if the rope had 
been only three feet above the ground, yet it 
would have required just as much skill, I 
have been among the audience myself ivdien 
some of the best gymnasts have been up and 
doing the most wonderful tricks ever attempted, 
and "l have heard them say: “Yes, it’s all very 
well; but then they can’t hurt themselves if 
they miss” — grumbling, actually graimbling ! It 
would h.ave been better for everyliody if a net 
had been insisted on from the very beginning ; 
better, for the public, who -would get a finer per- 
formance ; better for the managers, who ivould not 
run the risk of losing their license -when an 
accident occurs (for the best gymnast will qcca- 
siomally slip) ; certainly better for us. As it is 
now, those of us Avho use the net are cut out by 
mere amateurs who are fool-hardy enough to give 
the little they can do, without the net. Then some 
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inanntfoi’.s won’t liavn its at all, on accoiint of some 
ri'cinil miwliiip that lias got into the pai^ers ; and 
otlir-vs growl anil ask if we can’t go up •without 
a uc‘(, saying it disliguiais the house to lix it, and 
causes no cud of bother to the men and the 
awh'inuu', to sprc'ail it every niglit. But I know 
that 1 ’ll go liaclc to the low-hiu* and wiiv-ilying 
busiudss lie.Fore I’ll, take my hoys up without 
a net; and what’s rnori', [’ll see mysedf every day, 
hofoj'o it’s spi'e.'id, tliat every liook and staple ami 
ring and mesh would hear an elephant if need 
be!’ 


0 0 C A S I 0 N A L NOTE S. 


AN AlTjANa'IC TRICVCnTS. 

A VESSEL of a very novel character ie in course 
of construction at Hastings, on the Hudson, 
United States, America, for wliich its originator, 
Mr Rolicrt Fryer of New York, claims aclvantagc.s 
•which, if attaimul, will go far to revolutionise our* 
ocoaudraflic. This now steamshij), which is calU:d 
the (ktiunifj, is nothing more nor less than a 
marine tricycle. The hull, which is not intended 
to tench tire water, is sn])portcd on three hollow 
steel spheres, one forward, and the other two aft. 
Each of thorn is littod with a circular keel, grooved 
to run upon rails, to enahhi the vessel to cross an 
isthmus, or to run ashore whenever repirirs or 
alterations may become necessary. Transversely, 
the.so spheres are lilted with flanges, \vhich almost 
encircle them horistontal ly, and which will react 
agtiinst the surrounding ' water just as do the 
‘floats’ of an ordinary paddle-wheel, tlnis pro- 
polling the ship ; so that these hollow globes 
perform the douldc oliice of supporting and pi’o- 
pellirtg the Oceanic. Tlie hull itsrdf is built water- 
tight andean compartments, in case of acciihmts, 
so that in the event of damage to one of her 
propellers, she vdll. still float buoyantly. Each, 
of these propellers or floats is reversible; ; and tluyy 
can bo worked irre.spectively one of another, by 
reason, of which tlie Oceania will be. capable of 
turning comjiletely round in lun* own water — an 
obvious advantage- in many cases of impending 
^dlision. A Biuall w'orkiug-mode] of the Oceanic 
has heini recently tried both on the river and, 
on land, and btflli experiments were perfeetly 
anccessful, 

With regard to her power and speed, it is 
claimed for the Ocainie that she differs from a 
vessel of the common type just as a wagon 
mounted on wheels differs from one which 
having lo.st its wlieels is dragged by main force 
along the road ; for in the case of this new 
veSsSel, there is absolutely no friction at all, 
since her hull does not come into contact with 
the water. The result is that unprecedented 
speed, greater safety, and increased accommoda- 
tion— -from her possibly enormous breadth of 
beam in proportion to" her length — are gained 
by Mr Fryer’s invention. The dimensions of the 
OoGivivia are : length, two hundred and twenty-four 
feet ; and breadth, one hundred and thirty feet ; 
•while the floats or wheels are each twenty-four 
feet in diameter, and are expected to draw about 
five 'feet of water when the vessel is loaded. 


Host thee ! Sleej) on till the gray dawn is sl.eiiliiig, 

Anil the star of the laonung is faiutiug in light ; 

Sleep till tl»o mist-imnies, breaking and whuelhig, 

Moe from tlie hills ivith the going of night. 

Heat thee ! till morning breals.s, wiisteru winds sigh ; 
Kight voices chant Lnllaliy ! Lullaliy ! 

J AMISS WrUKIK. 



show, that to produce ouo kilngramum- ■•that is, 
about ]K)nnds---of cocoous from the silkworm, 
twenty kilngriuinn(;s of mulberiy-loaves have- to 
be eaten ; and to ])roiluce one, kilogramme, of 
fjilk, thirleen kilngrammes of coeoon.^-i ai’e ■reipdred. 
Taking the annua] proilueiion of .silk at two 
millinu two hundred and eighty thoiiwand kilo- 
grammes, we fniil that the weight of leaves 
re.ijuired for the food of the, silkworms -IVom 
which this fpumlity is ohl, lined, ainoimlM to live 
hundred and nine, liy-Lvo million of kilogrammes, 
or five hundred and oighty-mm thousand two 
hundred and fifty tons of leave-;. 


BLACK MEN AS LiaTrTNTNn-CONDUC'I’ORS. 


In his Leaves from a, South African Journey, 
Mr Fronde writes : ‘ On the road to -tho Vaal 
River — lirst experience of camping out. I am 
alone in luy tent with a glaring sun raising 
the temperature inside to niuely degrce.s. flflie 
mules have strayed, he.ing in.snflicu-ntly hobbled. 
I sent (fliarley my black driver in seare.h, of 
them in the early morning. He returned 
with his fac.c as near white us nature 
mitted, declaring that the .Evil One had juiuxied 
out of the ground at his feet with, four young 
ones. I BUTi]iose it was an autboar. Any- 
way, the mu,le.s are lo.st. .He has gone back to 
our lii.sfc halUng-'xflar.o to look for thorn. My 
other youth has started with a J’ille to shoot 
buck, '\vluch arc round us in tens of thousauds ; 
and here am I by tbe side of a x»'n'l which ia 
trampled by the anlelojma into mud-souxb the 
only stuff in the shape of water ■which we have 
to depend on for oar coflee, and, ala.s ! for our 
washing. To add to the pleasuvo of the situa- 
tion, tlie season of the thunder-stonns has set in. 
The lightning was ])layiug round u.s all yesterday 
afternoon, and we shall now have a storm daily. 
Whole teams of oxen are often killed. To a 
white man, they say thcra is nn danyer while ho 
has a Mack at }m side, the latter br/my the h&tter 
conductor. man nne. is struck, another must be 
immediately suhsiit itfedJ 


A LULLABY. 


Rust llieo ! The daylight h.as "on« from tho valley ; 

Night •from tho eastward is gUdiiig ugaiu ; 

Dusky shtwlos lurk in cacli tn'o-woven alley; 

Slumber will rule in tlic nighths dark domain. 

Rest thee, then, rest thee, westoru winds sigh ; 
Night voioes chant Lullaby ! Lullaby ! 


Rest thee ! Tho lake murmurs faint iu it.s dreaming, 
Stirs like a child that has visions of joy ; 

And Venus in radiance elVuIgont is boandtig, 

duarding from aught that thy rest could destroy. 
Rest thee, then, nisi', time, wostoru winds sigh ; 
Night voices chant Jailhiby ! Lullaby ! 


Rrintcd and Publislu'd by W, & .11. Okamuehh, -17 Pater- 
noster Row, LokuoN, and 331) High Street, JimNlJUnoa 
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THE STEAM-HAMMER AND ITS gracefal revising hand ol Mr Samuel Smiles as 
INVENTOR. editor. The volume is quite equal in interest to 

If it has ever been your pleasure and privilege the Lives of Dick and Edward formerly written 
to obtain permission to inspect one of our great by Mr Smiles, and will probably, from the fact 
iron- works or engineering establishments, you that engineering and mechanics are subjects of 
could not fail, in the midst of the mechanical more general knowledge than natui’a! history, 
wonders to be witnessed in these temples of command even greater public attention than was 
industry, to have been struck with the opera- 'accorded to the very popular biographies just 
tions of the steam-hammer. IVith what ease it mentioned. Mr Nasmyth’s autobiography is 
works, and with wbat power ! The great square accompanied by a heautifully etched portrait of 
hammer-block, weighing five or ten or twentj^ the author, with numerous woodcut illustrations 
tons, perhaps more, and by which the rugged relative to scenes, designs, and inventions referred 
mass of white-hot iron is to he pounded into to in the work. 

shape, is raised in its groove as quietly, as Mr Nasmyth, who is still alive, was horn in 
smoothly, and as lightly, as though it were 1808, at his father’s house, No. 47 York Place, 
only a feather’s weight ; yet when it comes down Edinburgh. The name of Nasmyth or Naesmyth 
it strikes with a thud that shakes the ground is an old one in Scotland, and has been long and 
beneath your feet, the shock suggesting to the honourably associated with the estate of Posso iir 
startled onlooker .some idea of the vibrations of the county of Peebles. Some time in the four- 
an earthquake. And as the immense mass of teenth century a branch of the Naesmyths of 
glowing iron is turned on the great anvil beneath Posso is said to have settled near Hamilton in 
it, and blow succeeds to blow at the rate, if Lanarkshire, and from this source the subject of 
required, of eighty a minute, and tlie sparks and this memoir traces his descent. The history: of 
splashes of hot metal are sent hissing around, it the family in its later generations might be held 
might almost be thought that some Titanic agency as wonderfully exemplifying and illustrating the 
had been set in motion, which no power of man law of heredity in mental as in physical character, 
would he able to control or bring to a stand. Mechanical and artistic ingenuity has formed a 
Yet, there ! a signal is given, and the attendant’s distinguishing feature in this branch of the 
hand has touched a lever, and the great thing, Nasmyths for the last two hundred years. The 
whose force and fury were but now lilce the first of those members of the family on record 
mighty struggles of some gigantic Prometheus in whom this mechanical ingenuity displayed 
in chains, suddenly pulls itself up, without noise itself was a female. Her name was Elspeth 
or remonstrance, and stands as still as a statue, Naesmyth. Unfortunately for her, she lived in 
A thing of mighty power, yet more controllable times when the burning of witches was stiU 
than the tiniest child ! Without its assistance, thought a meritorious adjunct of judicial polity ; 
many of the most important operations of the and because this Elsx3eth had four black cats, and 
worker in iron would be rendered impossible ; read her Bible with two pairs of spectacles, she 
an invention which has given a greater impetus was adjudged to be a witch, and cruelly con- 

to engineering skill and a wider scope to engin- demned to be burned alive ! The practice of 

eering possi])ilities than any other mechanical reading with two pairs of spectacles shows, says 
invention of the century. her descendant, Mr Nasmyth, ‘ that she possessed 

We have now, under the title of Ja7nes Nasmyth, the spirit of an experimental philosopher. She 

JE'nijineer (London: Murray), a memoir . of the was in all res^jeots scientifically coiTeet. She 

inventor of this wonderful steam-hammer, written inci’eased the magnilying power of the glasses ; 
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a practice -wlnclx is preferaWe to single glasses of 
the same power, and wlxich I laysolf often 
follow.’ 

The Naosmyths of Hamilton lost tlieir pro^ 
pei'fcy in that district hy their adherence to the 
cause of the Covenanters ; after which the family 
removed to .Edinburgh, wliere Michael Naesinytli, 
Mr Nasmyth’s great-great-grandfather, occxxpied 
a house in the Cr.ras.suiarket. Ho was a builder 
and architect ; and his chief cmployixieut was in 
designing atxd erccfcirxg new mansions, principally 
for the landed gentry and nobility. His liigh 
reputation as a builder caused him to be made 
choice of by the government in the beginning of 
last century to bxxild a fort at Inversuaid, in 
the heart of the Rob Roy country, to overawe 
and keep in check the w'ild Highlanders. The 
government, however, neglected their pmmise to 
maintain a suitable guard of soldiers over the 
workmen while the work was in progress ; con- 
soq^uently, that occurred which might have hcen 
expected. One dark and snowy iiight in the 
winter of 1703, by which time the work had 
been woU advanced, a lond knocldxig was heard 
at the door of the hut where Michael and his 
men slept. ‘ Who ’s there ? ’ he asked. ‘ A ' 
benighted traveller overtaken by the storm,’ , 
was the reply. Naesmytlx was iixdiiced to opiux j 
the door, when in rushed, Rob Roy and his j 
gang. Tlxo worlcmmi pled for their 'live.s ; and i 
thiti was grunted them, on condition that they I 
should irwtaxxtly depart, aixtl take an oath that 
they should never venture within the Highland 
border again. They were thereupon turned out 
in the snowstorm; with the result that the 
Bufferiugs to which the builder, aloxig with his 
men, wxxs subjected ero he reached a place of 
safety, brought on an illness from which lie never 
recovered. ‘One evening, Avhilst sitting at his 
fireside xvithhis grandchild^ on his knee, a death- 
like faintixe.sa came over him ; he set the child 
down carefully by the side of his chaii-, and 
then fell forward dead on his own hearth- 
stone.’ 

The old nxfui’s bnsixiess was carried on after 
him, first by liivS son, and then by his graxxdson, 
Sir Nasmyth’s grandfather, whoso name xilso 
was Michael. This Michael Rxxcce(jde<l to the 
busiuoss in 1751, and among other houses which 
he erected in Edmbnrgh were the x>i‘iueipal 
number of thoso in George Sxpuxre, xncludixig 
the house, No, 25, iu which Sir Walter Scott 
spent his boyhood and youth. They etill exist, 
and bear testimony to the elegance and sub- 
stantiality of this old builder’s work. 

At Ms death he loft two sons, the younger of 
whom, Alexander, was the father of the subject 
of this autobiography. Alexander Nasmyth — who 
was xifterwards celebrated as a portiuit-pamter, 
one of his best known works being the iife- 
lilce porfcrfdt of Robert lJurns, so often since 
cojxied mid engraved — was in his youth ajxpren- 
iiced to a coach-builder, where hia artistic fcistes 
were utilised iu the painting of tlxo heraldic 
blazonry on the panels of the carriages. To 
improve hiinaclf as an artist, he attended in the 
evenings the Edinbm’gh Drawing Academy, at 
that' time under the management of Alexander 
Riuiciman. The stock of casts from the antique, 
and the mtmbar of drawings, wore then very 
I mall 5 the consequence being that the pupils 


had often to cojiy the same figure or drawing 
over and over again. To tlxe more ardent pupilB 
this was excesaiAudy irksome. On ono oc.c.asion, 
Alexander Nasmytli had com]do{,i‘d, for the sixth 
time, a fme chalk drawing of ‘The. Laocoihi;’ 
and when it was sc-.t fur .liim to copy again for 
the seventli time, Ins begged. ]\fr .'Ituiudmaix to 
give him another au1)ject. ’rim uiastor, quick- 
tempered, at once Hiiid : ‘I’ll give 3 'iut aiioUicr 
subjoct,’ And turuing the group of tlu' LiuK-uun 
upside down, he added: ‘Now, then, ay?// ikatP 
•It was a severe test ; but the patient youth set to 
work, and in a few evenings he had comjiletcd 
a perfect copy. Riuiciman was so proud of the 
skill of his pupil, that ho had tlie drawdng 
mounted and iramod, Avith a note of the circunv 
stances under Avhich it Avas produced. 

The young artist Avas still following his trado 
of coach-builder. .But an important change was 
about to take place in his career. 0.ne day 
Allan Ramsay, the historical painter, son of the 
poet of the Kamo name, calling at the coach- 
Avorks, found Nasmyth painting a coat of arms 
oil the panel of a cixrriage. He avuis so much 
Htruc'k Avitlx the lad's arti.stio workma.n.ship, that 
he formed a strong deslve to take liitu into hia 
own .siirvice ; and afti-r .some nog(.itia.tious with 
Nasmyth’s muster, this avus uccomplished ; and 
the youth consequently removed to London to 
Avork in Ramsay’s studio. Hero he remained for 
some years, returning to Edinburgh in 1778 to 
practxrfo on bis own behalf the profession of 
portrait-painter. It Avas in this capacity that 
1x0 had the hoiioxir of Burns sitting to him for 
bis portrait ; and the poet likewise, during his 
visits to Edinburgh, spent much time in the 
company of the artist. But Nasmyth was nioro 
than an artist. He had A^ery high abilities 
as an architect, and dc-^ignod the Dean Bridge 
and other iiromineut structures in Edinburglx. 
Ho also AVorked at mechniiieal contrivances, and 
Avas the inventor of the ‘bow-atxd-striiig’ arch for 
bridges and roofs— a form of construction noAv 
generally a(li.i])tod for the coyoring-iii of large 
s)tac(‘s such as railway stations and the like. 
Ho Avas also freqiuaitly consulted by gcntlexue,u 
as to tile laying out of grounds m tlui A'icinity 
of country maxisiuns ; and as one aa-Ixo bad, 
nxoreoycr, great skill in works of ]xractical eix- 
gineeriug, be avus pi’uscnt at tbo trial ti’ip of tlm 
fiiAst steaui-A''es3el ever seen in this half of the 
Avorht, Avbicli Avas built to tbo order of Jfr 
Miller of Dalawinton, the landlord of Burns 
Avhen in Ellisland farm ; the poet being on 
board the small steamer, along AAuth Nhisniyili 
and others, on the occiusion of the trial trip 
]?efcrrcd to, on Dslswintoix Loch. 

As instances of Avhat the autobiographer calls 
his father’s ‘facxxlty of resourcofulncss,’ -two 
auecdotos may be given. When in Loxxdon, as 
Ramsay’s assistant, ho had arranged to go Avith a 
sAvecithcart to Ranolagh, then one of the iuosb 
fasliionahle places of public amusement, Ei-eiy- 
body Went in full dress, the bucks and .swoils 
AA'caiiiig long stn'ped silk stockings. The yniing 
artist had only one pair, which be himselt 
washed for the occasion; but unrortuna,hely in 
drying thorn at the fire, ho alloA\’cd tlicin to bo so 
singed and bunxed as to be totally useless. What 
was he to do I In this dilemma the ba]ip,y 
thought occurred to Ixim of painting his legs so as 
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to ret-emble stoekuigs. He got Ids water-colour 
box, and proceeded" dexterously to paint them 
with black and Avhite strifjcs ; and when the 
paint dried, which it soon did, he completed his 
toilet, met his sweetheart, and went to Eanelagh. 
Ho one observed the dillerence, except, indeed, 

! that he was complimented on the perfection of 
' his fit, and was asked ‘where he bought his, 
stoeldngs * Such cjuestions of course he evaded, 
and left the gardens without any one discovering 
his ajdistic trick. 

, Again, later on in life, the Duke of Athole 
consulted him, on account of his skill in land- 
scape-gardening, as to certain improvements which 
that nobleman desired to make in his woodland 
scenery near Dunkeld. There was a rocky crag, 
called Craigybarns, which the Duko wished to 
have planted with trees, to relievo the_ grim 
barrenness of its appearance ; but it was impos- 
sible for any man to climb the crag in order to 
set seeds or plants in the clefts of the rock. ‘ A 
happy idea,’ says the autobiographer, ‘ struck my 
father. Having observed in front of the castle 
a pair of small cannon used for firing salutes on 
great days, it occurred to him to turn them to 
account. His object was to deposit the seeds of 
the various trees amongst the soil in the clefts 
of the crag. A tinsmith in the village was ordered 
to make a number of canisters with covers. The 
■ canisters were filled with all sorts of suitable tree 
seeds. The cannon was loaded, and the canisters 
were fired up against the high face of the rock. 
They burst and scattered the seed in aU direc- 
. tions. Some years after, when my father revisited 
the place, he was delighted to find that his scheme 
of planting by artillery had proved completely 
successful ; for the trees were nourishing luxuri- 
antly in all the recesses of the clifi’.’ 

The inventive genius — the ‘faculty of resoxxrce- 
fulness,’ as our aixthor happily phrases it — wdiich 
distinguished Hasmyth the artist is found still 
: more highly developed in his son, Nasmyth the 
; engineer. The story of the latter’s career as 
told in this volume has a charm which can 
I only be reckoned second in respect of power to 
the interest produced by reading a first-class novel. 
The events of his early years — his boyhood, his 
education, his lriend.s, liis amusements, and what 
is of still more importance, his juvenile mecha- 
nical experiments — can only be briefly alluded to 
here. In his father’s house, he had the advantage 
of a workroom in which were lathes and other 
tools of various kinds, the elder Nasmyth being 
always in his leisure hours engaged in some work 
or other more or less mechanical. The boy, 
moreover, on school holidays, and at every otlicr 
opportunity, was in . the habit of frerpxentiug 
foundries and engineers’ workshops ; his ,mind 
being from very early years wholly engrossed in 
such pxu’suits. 

When only between ten and twelve years of age, 
he could use his father’s turning-lathe so efiec- 
tively as to make spinning-tops, or ‘peeries’ as 
Scotch lads call them, which peeries were so much 
superior to those sold in the shops, especially for 
their abiKty to ‘sleep’ — that is, to spin round 
without a particle of waving — that young Nasmyth 
had a rapid demmd for them among Im fellow- 
pupils at the Iligh School. He was likewise famous 
aijiong them for the kites which he constructed j 
as well as for his ability to transmogrify old door- 


keys into pistols, which were used with shouts 
of merriment on the king’s birthday. He also at 
this time manufactured small brass cannon for 
similar purpose.s, which he cast and bored himself, 
even mounting them on tlxeir appropriate gun- 
carriages. A workman having shown him how 
to perform what he calls ‘the most important of 
all technical processes in practical mechanism’ — 
the art ' of hardenixxg aiid tempex'ing steel — ^lie 
likewise added this to his trade-resources among 
his school companions ; for out of old files he 
could forge beautiful little steels ’ — made use of 
to procure fire from flint before the days of lucifer 
matches — and these were in great request. The 
present of a fine new steel was also occasionally ■ 
skilfully used by the znaker of it, as a gift to his 
monitor, for the purpose of getting rid of some 
school-task at which he might not he half so 
expert as at forging and hammering. He admits 
that this system of bribery and cormptiozz was 
shockingly 'improper ; but he adds that neverthe- 
less it continued to be one of his ‘diplomatic 
tricks ’ till he left school. 

At twelve years of age he left the High School, 
but continued his study of aiithmetic, geometry, 
and mathematics at private classes. Under his 
father, also, he practised drawing till he attained 
great proficiency. But it was in his father’s 
workshop that he was busiest. There he gradu- 
ally became initiated into every^ variety of me- 
chanical and chemical manipulation. As far as 
lay in his power, he made his own tools, and 
constructed his own chemical apparatus. Ho 
also had opportunities of mental improvement in 
listening to the conversation of his fathez-’s friends, 
such men as Sir James Hall, Professor Leslie, 
Dr Erew.ster, and others ; and he was occasionally 
privileged to join them iu their xvalks, when their 
discussion of geological aizd other natui’al subjects 
greatly interested him. His life was further 
divorsifiod by his being at times allowed to 
acconzpany his father on journeys tlzz’ough the 
country, the latter having in his later y eel's 
devoteJi himself ziiore to landscape than portrait 
painting. 

Thus his life went on till he reached the age 
of seventeen. He was by this time very expert 
in mechanical work ; and now set himself to 
coizstruct a small working steam-engizze for the 
purpose of grinding the tiil colours used by his 
father in his artistic work ; and the result was 
qizite satisfactoi’y. tie also made from time to 
time five models of a complete condezzsing steam- 
cugine, each model showing, on one side the 
exterior parts of an engine, and on the other or 
sectional side the whole details of the interior, 
soon in full action when the fly-wheel was turned 
by the hand. For these models he received teiz 
pounds each ; the first being bought for the use 
of the studeizts iiz the Edinburgh School of Arts. 
Ho worked at them during the day at his fatlier’s 
lathe ; azzd at night he did the castings up-stairs 
iu his bedroozn — as odd a place for a brass-fouizdry 
as can well be coizceived. When he was nineteen 
yeai's of age he made a small woz'king-modei of 
a steam-carriage for roads, which he exhibited 
before the members of the Scottish Society of 
Arts; whereupon they offered him sixty piz'unds 
to ' coizstruct a machine fz'om the model such as 
would carry four or six persons. This he did ; 
aud many successful trials were made wdth it, 
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the carriage being large euongli to seat and ciway 
eight passengers. , 

'Wo cannot follow all liis experiments and 
achievenieuta in detail; hut in 1.829 he went 
to London, where he was fortunate enough, 
through moans of the models and working-draw- 
ing.s which he took with him, to receive employ- 
ment under the famous engineer, Henry Maiidsley, 
as hiuS private assivstant. This is one of the most 
interesting portions of the hook ; hut would take 
too much space to tell here. Sufficient to say 
that he obtained employment, at a Avage Avhich 
he was content to asic and receive, of ten shilling.s 
a Aveck. Determining to make thus sum servo 
for all purposes of lodgings, food, and clothing, 
he found it could not he done if he Avas to dine 
at eating-houses ; ho therefore drew a jjHu- of 
a tin oven, Avhich he got a tinsmith to make 
for him ; and this utensil, Avhich Avas heated 
hy a small oil-lamp set beneath it, eeiu'ed to 
cook a good dinner for him every day at a pih’e 
of fourponce-halfpcnuy. He possesses it still; 
and after a lapse of move than lifty years it Avas 
found, Avliea tried, to cook as sAA'cet a mouthful 




Two years aftevAvai'd.s, and in cun.setpumce, of 
Mr Maudsley’s death, young Nasmyth hegau to 
think of commencing hnsiiiess for himself ; hut he 
had no capital beyond wliat he had received for 
models of engines, and the like, Avhicli he had made. 
He resolved, however, to make a start at Man- 
chester; and though his hogiunings were small, 
yet .the cla.s3 of work ho produced, his ingenuity 
in planning tools, and liis expedients to lesson 
the labour and perfect the results, soon, attracted 
attention, and he rose from more to more, till in 
a fcAv years ho built for himself neAv Avorks on a 
bit of land at Patricroft, near Manchester, Avhic.h 
works have since been knoAvn far and Avide as the 
BridgcAvater Ponndiy. 

It Avas here, in 1839, that he conceived liLs great 
invention. Mr Hunpdiries, engineer of the Great 
Western Steamship C.!ompany, had come to con- 
sult the young Scotch engineer at Patricroft as 
to certain machine-tools, of unusual size and 
poAver, required for the construction of a pair 
of immense engines for a jn’opo.sed ncAv sliip. Tlie 
tools were made by Sir Nasmyth, ami delivered 
to the satisfaction of Mr Humqihries, and the 
construction of the gigantic eiigine.s was soon in 
full progress. At length, hoAvever, an unexpected 
difficulty arose. An enormous Avrought-iron 

i taddle-shaft, larger than had ever hitherto been 
orged, was reqiiired ; but all the largest firms 
tliroughout the country, Avhon asked to estimate 
for the Avork, answered, to Mr Humphries’ sur- 
prise and dismay, that they were unable to iinder- 
ta.ko so lai'ge a forging. In this dilemma, he Avrote 
to Mr Nasmyth, saying ; ‘ What am I to do ? Do 
you think I might dure to use cast-iron 1 ’ 

‘This letter,’ .says Mr Nasmyth, ‘immediately 
set me a-tliinkiiig. How Avas it that the existing 
hammers Avei'o incapable of forging a wrought-iron 
shaft of thirty inches diameter ? Simply' because 
of their u'ant of compaR.=4, of range and fall, as 
Avell as their Avant of power of blow: . . . The 
obvious remedy Ava.s to contrive some method by 
which a ponderous block of iron should be lifted 
to a sufficient height above the object on Avhich 
it was to strUre a bloAV, and then to let the block 
fall down upon the forging, guiding it in its 


descent by such .simple, iu(.ian,s as slionhl give the 
reqxiired precision in the porcuussive action of tiie 
fulling mass. .holloAviug up tbis idea, I got 
out luy “Hcheme Book,” on the; ]riges of which I 
generaily thnwjM out, with the aid of pcm. and 
pencil, siicli mechanical adaptations as I had con- 
ceived in my juind, and Avas thereby cvtialded to 
render them visible. I tlum rapidly sketched 
out my iStcam-Tlammer, having it all cdearly 
before me in luy mimr.s eye. In little more 
than half an hour after receiving Mr Ilumphrii's’ 
letter narrating his unlooked-for difficulty, 3 bad 
the whole coutriA’ance, in all its exciculant details, 
before me in a page of my Scheme Book.’ 

Such Avas the origin of the, steam-hammer. 
But though Mr liiunjihries highly approved of 
the design, the steaTu-hammer Avas not then 
made ; as about that time the u.se of the 
screw as a propeller came into lujticc, and the 
required paddh!-engine.s Avere tlnireforo departed 
from, and the shaft of comw along with them. 
It Avas nut till Aju-il 1842 that Nasmyth saw his 
invention in actual shape ; and this Avas in Trance, 
He Avas inspecting a large engiue.ering establish- 
ment at Creuzot, under the guiilauco’ of one of 
tTie. partners, AA'he.n h(5 avus partic.ularly struck 
with the e.Kcellenco of a large Avrought-irou marine 
engine single crank. ‘ITuav,’ he inquired, ‘lias 
that crunk heen, forged H To his astonishnumt, 
the rcjply Avas : ‘ It was forged hy your steam- 
ha^nmer.’ 


Ilis pleasure was as great as his surpriao at 
hearing thi.s statement ; and in amsAver to further 


questions, the [Frenchman told him that he hud 
visited Bihlge-Avater F’oundry some time before, 
Avben kir Nasmyth himself happened to be absent. 
The latter’s partner, hoAvever, had received the 
Ifrcuch engineer, shoAvn Ixim the AVorks, and, as 
Avas their habit, shoAvn him also the designs 
entej'od in kir Nasmyth’s Schemes Book. By per- 
mission, the Freucluuaii took note,s and draAving.s 
of the steam-hammer de.sign, Avent h.ome, and 
thereupon constructed the oiie which its inventor 
had now the intense gratification of seeing at 
Avork. 

On klr Nasmytlx’s return to Ihighmd, ho 
patented the steanr-hammer, and .shortly after- 
Avard.s made one for himself of thirty hundrod- 
Aveight of hammer-block. The A'aluahle qualities 
of the hammer soon became knoAvn, and there 
Ava.s no Avant of orders. In 1843, the Admiralty 
ordered one of tAVo-and-a-hali;-ton hammer- 
block ; and on the day Avhen its erection Ava.s 
completed at Devonport, the Lords of the 
Admiralty ('.ame to see it. ‘I was there,’ say.s 
its inventor, ‘Avith the two mechanics I had 
brought Avith me from Patricroft, to erect the 
steam-hammer, I took share and share alike 
in the Avork. The I'jords Avere introduced to me, 
and I proceeded to show them the haimuer. I 
passed it through its pace.s, I made it break 


an egg-shell in a wine-glass Avithout injuring 
jlass. It Avas a.s neatly effected by the two- 


the gla 


and-a-half-ton hammer as if it had been done 
by an egg-spoon. Then I had a great ma.ss of 
Avhite-hot iron sAVung out of the Jurnaco by a 
crane and placed upon the anvil-block. 3.)own 
cfime the hammer on it Avdth ponderous blows. 
My Lords siiattered, and ileiv to the exti'emitie.s 
of the work, shop, for the .splashe.s and sparks of 
hot metal llew about. I Ai'ent on Avith the 
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hurtling blo-\v's of the hammer, and kneaded the 
mass of iron as if it had lieen clay.’ Their 
Lordships honoured him with their careful 
attention as he afterwards explained the details of 
its working and construction, and ex;pressed their 
admiration at the hammer’s wonderiul range of 
power and delicacy of touch, and the controllable 
application of the force of steam. 

This wiis not the last, though the greatest, of 
Mr Nasmyth’s numerous inventions ; but for 
the further story of his life, we must refer our 
readers to the book. In this autobiography we 
are furnished with another example of how, 
good parts rightly and steadily directed to a 
given end may not only achieve the object 
aimed at, but in addition may secure some 
other end much more important and valuable 
than had ever previously been thought of or 
hoped for. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIE; 


CHAPTER XL— KEHSINOTOH GARDENS. 

Once, twice, thrice, she read the letter— she, 
mistress of Castel Vawr and Leominster House ; 
carefully, slowly, she read over every line and 
syllable of the mysterious note which had been 
handed to her by the groom of the chambers. 
She had an excellent memory, and, from the 
first, the words she read had, as it were, burned 
themselves into her brain, so that they 
could never be forgotten, yet she read them 
attentively again and again. It was a slender 
little lettei’, highly perfumed, sealed with a 
big seal, on which was the impression of a 
coronet — a foreign coronet. Foreign, too, were 
the wax, the envelope, the glossy paper, and the 
tenacious, musky scent that clung to all, like a 
weighty atmosphere of incense. The note was 
couched in tlae French language. We may 
venture on a free translation : 

Dear Madame the Marchioness— I am in 
town. You are in town. That says all. We shall 
meet, and solace ourselves in friendly, if too sad- 
dened, recollections of the past, of communings 
and hours spent together among the Pyramids 
and Painted Galleries of Luxor, or beneath the 
wthered^ palm-leaves of the Desert. Do not 
be surprised that I know so well your move- 
ments. No demon has unroofed for me your 
lordly chateau — I pine to see it ; but, alas ! one’s 
day-dreams are rarely gratified — of Oastel — I 
tremble as I write the barhurous word — Castel 
Vawr. But the English newspapei’s, so loyal to 
your illustrious aristocracy, keep us poor foreigners 
mi CQurant as to the dates of your arrivals 
and departures. Do you know, in Kensington 
Gardens, a group of elm-trees great and ancient, 
on a sort of sandy mound, where few are to 
be seen but nursemaids aud little children, and 
a few scarlet warriors of your Queen’s Guard? 
There, from five to-day, I shall await your 
coming in all confidence. You wiU not fail 
me. — Yours, in affectionate regard, 

Louise de Lalouve. 

Very carefuUy, if very quickly, the young lady 
concluded the third perusal of this letter ; and 
then she carefully refolded it, glanced at the 


ornamental clock over the chimney-piece, and 
compared the tale it told with that of her own 
watch ; and then she seemed to form a quick 
mental calculation as to time. Lady Barbara 
was gone, fairly gone. The large barouche, 
with the strawberry leaves adorning the coronet 
on its iirivileged panels, luid rolled off into 
the hum and stir of the streets and the 
Park, all alive with the pleasure-seeking life 
of mighty London. Now was the time to 
act. Crushing up the letter in her hand, 
she rose from her silken seat and glided 
away iip-stairs. Our British aristocracy has this i 
advautage over the rival nobility of Russia, that : 
its members can traverse their own halls and i 
abbeys and castles without encountering, save I 
accidentally, the unwelcome scrutiny of prying 
eyes. In Russia, a gi’eat lady. Princess or Conn- i 
tess, is attended by many servants, who seem 
to .sleep or keep vigil outside her chamber-door, 
like disciplined sentries at their post, and who 
rise from their crimson benches to bow, and 
murmur, ‘Your Excellency — BatuscIuXy whenever ■ 
the noble mistress of the mansion goes by. When ' 
she of Leominster went up the broad marble 
stairs to her own room, she met nobody ; and 
she dressed herself, as she had often clone in 
humbler days, rapidly, and without requiring 
the services of the handmaidens that slie might 
have summoned by laying her finger on the 
bell. In a few minutes, dressed in mourning 
weeds, and closely veiled, the young mistress 
of the mansion glided down the palatial stairs, 
threaded the spacious corridors, passed through 
the huge marble hall, and was soon outside, and 
launched, alone and on foot, into the roaring 
current of London life. 

Clare Carew and her si.ster Cora, reared far off 
in remote Devon, had had very little experience of 
our modern Babylon the Great. A rare peep at 
the metropolis was all that could he looked for 
by the eliildron of a needy Devonshire baronet, 
and it was Avonderful that this young girl 
proired her knowledge of western London as 
she did. But the art of finding one’s way 
comes by nature. Some of us may blunder, 
shamefaced, for ever, among lanes and streets, 
where others hit off as if by magic the exact 
route to he followed. The lady we Avrite of 
was of the latter, variety. Shunning the more 
croAvded thoroughfares, aA'^oiding observation, so 
far as it AA^as possible to avoid it, she soon reached 
Kensington Gardens. 

There, on a sandy mound, soared aloft the 
giant elms — vast old trees, that had perhaps 
seen Oliver CromArell’s cuirassiers career round 
the ‘Military Park’ of the CommonAvealth, and 
that had certainly looked down on Sir John 
Fenwick and the luckless Duke of Monmouth 
as they ruffled it among the blood aud fashion 
of a later day. Under those trees, on a knoll 
a little apart, stood a tall figure, graceful, 
erect, no other than that of Louise, Countess 
de Lalouve. That lady came foi'Avard, and Avitli 
a gracious inclination of her head that AAmuld 
have done honour to a royal reception, held 
out a large hand, the glove Avhereon, many- 
buttoned, of supplest kid, fitted exquisitely Avell. 
‘ilfa cliere Marquise B Avas all she said; but she 
managed, as Frenchwomen and Russians can, to put 
an expression into the words that suggested much. 
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‘Yo\x wi'ote to me, clear Countess/ said tlie 
otlier hurriedly, l)ut replyin" in the same lan- 
guage as tlint in which her former acquaintance 
had” begun the conversation; ‘and you see I am 
here,’. ■■ ■■■ ' 

‘ How neatly you spealc French, dearest/ 
returned the Sphinx, with what ^seemed sincere 
commendation. ‘Your accent, without boastful- 
ness, you learned from me ; but your pretty 
grammar, that is quite your own; really, it would 
satisfy the Faubourg St-Germain. _ Most of yoirr 
comitry women speak a jargon, believing, it to be 

French of Paris, which But never mind! Is 

it not time that we two should understand each 
Other ?!■ 

There was a pause. The foreign Madame 
surveyed the English lady with great dark 
burning eyes. The blue eyes of her whom she 
addressed were turned earthwards. Presently 
they looked up, and frankly confronted those 
of the foreign lady of title. ‘ That you 
mean well and kindly, dear, good Madame de 
Lalouvo, I am very certain,’ she .sai<l ; ‘ that you 
know I am in trouble, I can guess too. My 
sorrow springs from a very unexpected quarter. 
My dear, dear sister’ — and here she hid her 
face, hut went on, after a pause—-' my own loved 
Cora, has been lured away by the glitter of 
wealth and rank, till she has foi'gotten her twin 
sister’s love, forgotten honour and truth ; and — 
and— Countess, how can I tell you— at the 
moment of our arrival at my dear dead husband’s 
house, at Costel Vawr, she’ 

‘ Ah I what did she do 1 ’ asked the Eusso- 
Frencliwoumn, with keen curiosity and a flush of 
her black eyes. 

‘She claimed to be’ — ga^ed out tbe, speaker 
'—‘to be, not Cora, but Claro--poor 'Wilfred’s 
■ 9 ;rife~^tiie Marchioness of Leominster ; and no 
tears, no prayers, no reasonings could make 
her swenm fro.m the wicked obstinacy of her 
assertion,’ ^ 

‘ It was monstrous,’ said Countess Louise, never 
removing her fiery eyes from the beautiful 
blanched face on which they looked, ‘ What ! 
the Lady Barbara was there ; and the notary- 
family Lwyor— and ’ 

‘How, you know iti’ asked the other, sur- 
prised. 

‘I know most tilings. I am the Sphinx, am 
I noti’ returned the foreign lady, with one of 
her moaning nods. ‘Never think, My Lady 
Leominster, '“that you are alone, unseen. You 

S t English folk's live in houses of glass.* She 
id out these last words with passionate 
sibilant earnestness ; and indeed, as she toAvered 
over the small fuir-luiired girl, she looked much 
like one of the great serpents ■ of India, up- 
reared, with horrent head and menacing eye, 
ready to strike. 

But she Avliom she thus seemed to menace 
nierely ansivercd ; ‘ Ho you know, dear Countess, 
tliat even before your note reached mo, I had 
been Avondering hoAv 1 could seek you out— how I 
could SCO you, and talk with you, and induce you, 
if you only would, to use your influence, so great, 
I IcuoaV, OA'’cr my poor lost sister Cora,’ 

‘Over your — poor — lost; — sister — Cora!’ repeated 
the foreigner, with cruel emphasis. ‘ J^on / Miladi 
the Marquise, Aviiy, Avith all your grand friends 
around you, with "Lady Barbara, so sympathetic, 


at your side, have recourse to me — to me, a poor ! 
stranger here in your lordly London, aiul’ sus- | 
pcctcd, as all of us are aa'Iio are not of insular I 
birth, as if Ave Avere refugees in. dread of the i 
police— Avhy come to me, when it is a question j 
of Mademoiselle Cora, your sister ? ’ | 

‘Because,’ pleaded 'the other, ‘yon Avero so i 
intimate together, dear Maderao de Lnlonvo, and, j 
Avhen I Avas beside my poor Wilfn'd, aexjuired 
her confule.nce and her admiration, as you did, for | 
off in Egypt. Because you are so clover. Because | 
Cora Avould hearken to you, and ’ — — 

‘ You arc clever too— Amry clever/ muttered ; 
the foreign Countess, AAUth a flash of her burning 
eyes and a lifting of her expressive shonlders. 

‘ Ho help me, dear Countess Louise, dear friend ; 
do try to get Cora to give up this mad, girlish 
fancy, Avhich has led her to wreck the happiness 
of both, for a mere dream,’ said Clare implor- 
ingly. ‘Advise her, urge her to be true to jne, 
true to herself, to come Ijack to me, and trust her 
Liture to me ; and indeed — Countess — the dear 
girl should never knoAV an instant of reproach or 
blame. I myself should bo the first to shield her 
— from’ And hero she was forced to con- 

ceal her emotion. 

‘ Upon my Avord,’ exclaimed Madame diA Liilouve, 
Avith Avhat seemed a genuine ring of approbation 
in her voice, ‘yon are a wnj remarkable — young 
lady. I had my own notions of EngllshAvomen, 
but— HoA'er mind ! Ho you knoAv what your 
sister has done to you ? ’ 

‘She— tried’ 

‘Tried to rob you of name, AA’ca, 1th, title, iden- 
tity — a robbery most bfise, heartless, cruel, and 
deliberate/ said Madame de LahnxA'-e severely ; 

‘ and this to you, lAucffcnding— to you, her tavin 
sister ; and you, AAmuld forgive her, and you w’-oid.d 
have me xise my influence, if I have any, to bring 
her back.— Wliat should I be myself the better 
for that,?’ She asked this so abruptly that the 
compression of her thin lips resembled the sudden 
snap of a rat-trap. 

‘I should be so gratcMl’ imuniurcd the other 
timidly. 

‘I huA'c liA'^ed long cnougli to knoAA' Avhat an 
idle Avord is gratitude,’ retorted the foreign lady 
bitterly. ‘Those AAdio liaA’-e climbed, kick aside 
the marche-^rierl as no longer needed. Wliy should 
I care whether one sister or another Avins in an 
affair which Avould have been settled of old by 
dagger, and poison ; but here, in the England of 
yotir nineteenth century, must be fouglit out in 
the laAV-conrts? "What is it to me? What, in 
fact, liave I to gain by it?’ 

The question was fiercely pxit. It Avas steadily 
ansAvored. 

‘Much!’ nnsAvered the girl, looking into the 
fiery eyes of her Egyptian acquaintance Avifch 
eyes that Avere able to meet her 0Av.n Avith equal 
courage, as if the light of truth shone in them — 
‘much! My gold— and I have much of it, I 
believe— is dross to me, compared Avith a sister’s 
love, I am rich, they tell me. My gratitude, 
Madame, shall be solid and substantial, if only 
you Avill help me to get back my lost darling, to 
persuade poor Cora that ’ 

‘Gompns! Yori,r hand upoxi it!’_ cried the 
Eusso-Frenchwoman, suddenly stretching out her 
own. ‘ Come ; lot us be frank ! carles sur table. 
Wq ought to understand each other.’ 



EOYAL CHILDEEK-. ' 


‘I tliink wo do/ answered tlie other, and 
a^ain their eyes mot. ‘ This is my brother’s 
address in Bruton Street,’ she added "hastily, as 
she pressed a piece of written paper into her 
friend’s hand ; ‘ there you will find poor Cora. 
Use your infiuence ; be her good angel, in a 
word; and when you have news, we will meet 
again. Now, as you understand, J. must hurry 
back. Adieix ! ’ 

‘Adieu ! You are worthy to be Lady Leo- 
minster,’ muttered the swarthy Countess as they 
pai'tod. 

Half an hour afterwards, the beautiful mistress 
of Leominster House, divested of her walking 
attire, was again sitting, half-crouched, in her 
low arm-chair, when Lady Barbara’s carriage 
returned, and that stately she-dragon of aristo- 
cracy sailed into the room, not in the best of 
tempers. 

‘ Still here, my dear ! ’ she said. ‘ I thinlc, if 
you had come with me, it would have been 
pleasanter.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said the girl, smiling. 

‘I am certain of it,’ said Lady Barbara dicta- 
torially. The few old friends she had called on 
had been from home ; she had seen no one in 
the Park worth bowing to ; the frivolity of the 
younger generation had revolted her, as it always 
did. She had come back even more ont of 
temper than when she sallied forth. Then came 
the tea-drinking, the long evening, the late , 
dinner, solemn, stately, and -which went on 
almost in dnmb-show, so slight was the con- 
versation at that sumptuous board. 

‘You never told me, Clare, love, who was 
yonr mysterious correspondent ■? ’ said Lady 
Barbara, with a clumsy affectation of playful- 
ness, before they went to bed. But the other 
coldly made answer that it was a mere nothing 
— a note from a lady whom she had known 
abroad, and who happened to be passing through 
London ; and then Lady Barbara felt that she 
had neither the right nor the power to pursue 
the subject further. 

ROYAL CHILDREN. 

Maxy a boy must have thought that he should 
like to be a Royal Prince ; many a little girl 
I mxist have imagined that it would be delicious 
to be a Princess. Royal children are not, however, 
except in England, a very hapi^y race. One must 
make a distinct exception in favour of the little 
people belonging to . our English royal family, 
because, whenever they are seen in public, their 
healthy, happy faces indicate clearly enough 
that they have no cares on their minds. They 
have not been appointed to colonelships of regi- 
ments in their cradles : grand cordons have not 
been hung round their necks before they could 
j toddle ; when they go out with their governesses 
and nurses, there are no armed escorts to protect 
their lives, and to make them amazed, if not 
Xmecociously nervous. Imagine what the life 
of a Russian child-x>rince must be at this moment. 
Parents threatened daily with assassination, may 
grow callous so far as they themselves are con- 
cerned ; but they cannot for a moment dismiss 
anxiety about their children. The dread lest 
harm should hefall these little ones has mxturally 
led to the taking of such precautions that the 


Czar’s children mnst play in the midst of a very 
circle of drawn swords and loaded firearms ; and 
what is worse, they must see on the faces of all 
aronnd them snch an expression of uneasiness, 
that if they be impressionable, as children usually 
are, there is a danger that their minds will early 
acquire a chronic tinge of melancholy. 

Even in the days before NihUism had com- 
menced its dastardly outrages, the children of 
the Russian imperial family were guarded in 
a way that must have seemed very irksome to 
them. It -was no uncommon thing in St Peters- 
burg to see a whole troop of light horse in full 
trot along the Newsky Prospect, to escort three 
carriages containing a couple of imperial children 
and their suite ; and on the birthday of an 
imperial child, it freqnently amnsed foreigners 
to see a baby in swaddling-clothes solemnly borne 
by a drum-major at the head of the regiment 
which the little mite was supposed to 'command. 
Getting thus early familiarised with court pomps, 
the children became preternaturaUy grave. It 
was a wonder to observe how coolly they bore 
themselves in public, and how extremely attentive 
they were to acknowledge every mark of cointesy 
shown them. But iirdeed this punctilious observ- 
ance of the laws of etiquette is one of the first 
things taught to the young members of , reigning 
families in all cotintries. • ^ 

Ordinary children who envy the lot of Princes 
and Princesses, may console themselves with the 
reflection, that these favoured yoxmg mortals 
have a terrible number of things to learn. ^ The 
curriculum of a Prince’s studies would dismay 
any public schoolboy. Very little time is_ lelt 
him for play, and still less for that solitary 
loafing about and meditation in which most boys 
delight. If he disappeared for a couple of hours 
to go on some frolicsome expedition by himself, 
he would rouse an alarm throughout the x>alace 
where he resided, and possibly cause his governor 
or tixtor to be dismissedt. 

The late Prince Imperial of France when he 
was ten years old once walked out of the Tuileries 
for a ramble in the streets, having been seized 
suddenly -with an irresistible temptation to go- 
and join some boys whom he had seen snow- 
balling, He returned after an absence of four 
hours ; hut in the meantime a hundred detectives 
had been scouring Paris for him, and he found 
his parents almost frantic with terror. The little 
king of Rome, Napoleon I.’s son, once wanted to 
ifiay truant in the same way, hut was checked 
in time. Ho then declared, with much weeping, 
that he wanted to go and make mud-pies with 
some dirty boys who were playing on one of the 
quays of the Seine, Yoixng Princes of course 
have their hoxxrs of recreation, but it is often 
much of the same kind as that of -VYlnch Sandford 
and Merton partook in the company of their 
tutor Mr Barlow. Charles Dickens, in one of his 
Uncommercial Samples, has ridiculed the terrible 
propensity of Mr Barlow to improve every minxxte j 
of the day by casual sermons ; but this is reaUy j 
the kind of thing with which yoxmg Princes have 
to put up constantly. The eloquent Fcinelon, ' 
who was tutor to Louis XIV.’s grandson, the Dxxke 
of Bxxrgundy, was an actual living prototype of , 
Mr Barlow. He composed Telemaque for his 
ptxpil’s edification, and was probably the inventor 
of what we now call object-lessons. These are i 
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excellent, most 'mterestinf:; things when taken in 
school-time ; bnt little Princes and Princesses 
may he pardoned for finding them rather irksome 
when indicted on them during all their walks. 
It is said that Ijouis II., the present king of 
Bavaria, took an utter disgust in his boyhood to 
history and politics, throitgh the indiscreet zeal 
of a Professor who discoursed on these subjects 
in season and out of season. He would say, point- 
ing to a haystack ; ‘ Gan yon guess what is the 
height of that?’ — ‘Thirty feet,’ perhaps the boy 
would answer. — ‘Well; does the number thirty 
remind you of anything ? Were there not thirty 
knights on both sides at the Combat des Trcnte ? 
Were there not thirty tyrants at Athens? Was 
there not a Thirty Years’ War?’ And so on, 
till poor little Prince Louis lost all pleasure in 
the sight of haystacks. 

Napoleon III.’s heir was also sorely teased by 
a couple of most accomplished hut too earnest 
tutors. General Prossard and M. Monnicr. One 
day he had been sent out to see a regatta on the 
Seine. ‘Well, what have yon been doing?’ said 
his father, when he returned home. ‘ Oh, we have 
been talking of triremes,’ said the boy wearily, 
‘and I have heard the story of Huilius over again.’ 
The Prince Imperial, however, was quite intelli- 
gent enough to understand that in these days the 
hoir-appareut to a throne must not be a 'dimce, 
and he was pcrliaps one of the most amiable 
pupils any court-tutor ever had. Comparing 
notes with the young Prince of Asturias, now 
king of Spain, he one day asked the latter what 
lesson he found it hardest to loiirn. ‘ It is, not to 
laugh in the thocatre when I am amused,’ answered 
the future king of Spain dismally. ‘ They ^ let 
me laugh as much, as I like,’ said the Prince 
Imperial; ‘but what I don’t like is to be obliged 
to smile and look plea.sant to men who I know 
are my father's enemies.’ He was alluding then 
to Count Bismaro.k, avIio had come on a vi.sit to 
Napoleon III. at P]onibi?;re.s, and liad been 
received with a cordiality which the boy knew 
to be more apparent than real. 

It is a custom in the Prussian royal family 
that every Prince shall be apprenticed to a trade, 
in order that he might be aulo to earn his living 
in aose of a revolution. The present Grown 
Prince was taught watchmaking ; Init whether 
he could obtain the wages of a skilled journey- 
man, if his father’s crown failed him, is another 
question. During the first French Revolution, 
the Duke of Orleans, who afterwards became 
‘King of tlic French’ by the title of Louis- 
Philippe, had for a time to earn his living as 
a schoolmaster in Switzerland. Doubtless most i 
German Princes in these times would be able ' 
to do the same, for they are all capital linguists 
and arithmeticians, hcside.s being nn commonly 
expert in horsemanship, fencing, and drill. 

It may be remarked of the smaller German 
courts, that etiquette is studied and practised 
there in a very serious fashion. There is possibly 
in Grand Ducal mirseries a handy-book with .some 
such title as ‘ The Thirty-six Different Methods 
of Bowing and Courtesying ; ’ for it is certain 
that the little Princes and Princesses are cleverly 
taught how to graduate their salutations in nice 
shades to suit different categories of people. If 
only a little occasional jollity were allowed to 
relieve the tedium of tliese lessons in smirking 


and posturing, the lot of a young Prince might 
still be regarded as a ]ileasant one; but by all 
accounts, it seonrs tbat some of the German 
Princes are brought up with a military strict- 
ness that would have commendtal itself to tlic 
approval of a Spartan. The king _ of Bavaria 
when Crown Prince wa.s made to live on beef 
and mutton, and bis ration of the latter food 
was never allowed to exceed one mutton chop, 
•it is related that on, the day when he became 
king, his first act of royal prerogative was io 
say to his ccpierry : ‘ I mean to have two chops 
this morning ! ’ 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 

IN HVE CTIAl’IETIS,-— CHA'PTKU IIT. 

As I mused for a moment after my discomfiture, 
the singiilar con„strnctioix of the roofs, as they 
appeared to me on my first view of them, recurred 
tome, ‘The very tiling !’ I said to myself, ‘It 
will be very odd if I don’t matiage to get into that 
honse again,’ 

With me to resolve was to act ; and I imme- 
diately dived into the shrubbery, in order to work 
my way quietly and unseen to the back of the 
premises. It was well that I did bo ; for scarcely 
was I concealed by the foliage,-/ when the front- 
door was again opened, and /George Wintock 
and Benetti — the former bearing a light — stepped 
out upon the gravel-walk, and commenced 
making a (fircuit of the premises. Plolding my 
breath, and crawling upon hands and knees into 
deeper shade, I contrived to avoid them. At 
length, apparently satisfied, after their scrutiny, 
that I had made off, they retired into the house. 
I ovcrlieanl enough of thi;ir conversation, how- 
ever, to infox'in me that it was Benetti’s hand 
wl'iich had struck me to the earth. 

I watched the window of George Wintock’s 
bedroom till I saw by his shadow on the window- 
bliud tbat he bad entered. After a wbile, the 
light was extinguished, and I concluded that 
be bad retired to re.st. I knew tbat he, his 
father, and the Italian were herivy sleepers, as 
they were accirstomed to indulge in deep potations 
at night. How it came about that Benetti bad 
discovered and frustrated my scheme, I never was 
able to fathom. 

Having reached that part <ff the premises winch 
I judged' most convenient for my attempt — a low 
abutment, used us a woodhouse — 1 Just no time 
in cautiously climlnng on to its roof, which 
I was able 'to do very easily, as its lowest edge 
was not more tlian seven fiad; from tbc ground. 
Fortunately, none of tbo rooms in which the 
, inmates slept looked out upon that particular 
' angle, so that I did nut much lear iletection ; if I 
i could only make progress noiselessly, and attiun 
the higher roof liefore dayliglit, I could then 
I hide behind its high parapet;. Dark as ivas 
the night, or rather morning, it was sufficiently 
i light for mo to .see udiat I was about. Slowly 
.and with some diffumlty, I dragged myself 
[ from roof to roof till i reached a stack of 
chimneys that rose side by side a few feet 
j from tlie parapet, and wliicli bad been belted 
I with an iron girdle, and fastened with thick iron 
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rods to the wall just below it. By the aid of the 
rods, I managed to reach the parapet just as the 
dawn began to break. Here I was compelled, 
from sheer exhaustion, to lie down a short time 
and rest in the leaden gutter inside. Truty, I 
was but in a sorry plight — my apparel soiled 
from crawling in the shrubbery, and from clam- 
bering over the dirty roofs, and saturated with 
the blood that had ilowed freely from the blow 
I had received. I began also to feeT extremely 
faint from exertion, loss of blood, and excite- 
ment. What would become of me, if strength 
failed me? I might lie and die and rot on the 
summit of this old mansion, before any one dis- 
covered me. Yet not for one moment did a 
thought cross my mind of showing the white- 
feather and giving up the adventure ; my feelings 
were indeed' too overwrought for thi.s, partly by 
jui almost blind infatuation for the hapless Mis.s 
Wintock, and partly by that longing desire to 
retaliate, which, whether rightly or wrongly, is 
generally felt by any one who has been put 
hors-de-combat at an unfair advantage. 

A little rest and the cool fresh morning air 
somewhat revived me, and I commenced creeping 
along the gutter. With my pocket-knife 1 
loosened the leaden frame of a pane in one of the 
garret windows and extracted the glass ; inserting 
my hand, I was able to undo the catch and 
obtain ingress. Finding the coast clear, I glided 
softly down to my room, locked myself in, bathed 
my head and face, and taking a pull at my 
flask of creature-comfort, laid myself down awhile 
to rest my weary bones and aching head. I 
was much bruised, yet could not help inwardly 
. chuckling at the surprise the Wintocks and their 
ffwarthy coadjutor would experience during the 
course of the day, when they found that, in spite 
of his summary' ejection, Jack Meredith was once 
more the Man in Possession. 

And great indeed was the consternation of 
Benetti, when, on waking about midday and feeling 
ui’gent need of refreshment, I walked down into 
the kitchen, where he and Martha were sitting at 
dinner. Neither heard me approach, as I pur- 
posely trod softly. Martha had just helped the 
Italian to a slice of mutton, when, slipping in, 

I coolly took a chair and seated myself at the 
table. Both of them started and stared as if I 
had been a ghost. 

‘Very fine joint of mutton, indeed, Martha — 
capital ! and so delightfully cooked — not over- 
done. I should so like a taste just where it’s so 
nicely browned on the under-side ; ’ pointing as 
I spoke. — ‘Ah ! you haven’t a third plate. Never 
mind ; I ’ll reach you one ; ’ and I accordingly 
rose and handed her one from the drc.sscr. The 
Italian muttered something in his own language, 
which if translated would, I suspect, have been 
anything but complimentary. ‘ Extremely happy 
to see me at your social meal, no doubt you are, 
friend Benetti ! I reciprocate the sentimcait most 
warmly. Here’s to your very good health’ — 
taking up the ale-jug from the table and filling 
niyseit a glass. — ‘ Admirable ! Right good stulf ’ 
— smacking ray lips. — ‘Pray, Martha, don’t let 
the mutton get cold ; ’ seeing that she had not 
complied with my request. ‘There’s nothing 
in the world I dislike so much as cold mutton.’ 

I could see that both were for the moment 
• tlmnderstruck ; and as I took u]p my plate and ; 


held it imploringly, Martha proceeded to cut me 
the coveted slice. 

‘ Now, a couple of potatoes and a few greens, 
with just a dash of graw. — Thank you, Martha. 
You are a good soxrl, 1 think, in future I will 
always take my meals with you and Benetti, 
instead of giving yon the trouble of .waiting 
upon me up-stairs. It will save you a great 
many step.s, and be so much more' comfortable 
for us all ; for it’s rather lonely sitting xip there 
by one’s self so inuch.’ 

My companions were at first disposed to be 
rather glumpy ; but seeing that I was determined 
to he on good terms with myself and them, they 
at last gave in, and we conversed amicably, though 
reservedly. I coxxld see, however, by their occa- 
sional sly glances at my physiognomy, that both, 
and especially the Italian, derived considerable 
gratification in noting how severely I had been, 
punished. 

Acting xxp to my promise, I did not, during 
the remainder of the time I stayed at Britoleigh 
Hall, ti’oxxble Martha to xvait upon me, having 
one object in view, namely, the discovery of Miss 
Wintock’s whereabouts. I did not 'think it 
probable that she still occupied the same room 
above my sleeping apartment, or she woxxld bax’^e 
devised some method of giving me at least a hint 
of it. Every night I was at my old jpost, the 
windoxv. In vain I hxxmmed and xvhistled every 
tune I xvas acquainted xxuth. In x\xiu I looked 
xxp to catch some slight token of her presence. I 
felt that she xvas not there. She knew her case 
to be desperate ; and if the window xvere fastened, 
failing other means, xvoixld doxxbtless have shix'ered 
a pane of glass as a signal. Yet xvas I convinced 
that she xvas confined somexvhcre in the upper 
part of the mansion ; and for the following reasons. 
Firstly, xvhen I essayed to go up into the lumber- 
room on the following morixing after I had effected 
my second entrance, I found the door at the top 
of the staircase locked, thus precdudjng all com- 
munication xxuth the xxpper suite of apartments 
except by the back or servants’ staircase. It was 
not so on the previous morning, xvhen the inmates 
thought me safely shut out, as I had passed 
through it on getting doxvn to my chamber. 
Hence there must he a motive for endeavoxxring 
to preveixt me exploring them. Hoxv I xviahed 
that I had made the circuit of the roof, and 
peeped into every attic through its windoxv, 
before descending to my oxxm room ; and yet I 
felt that perhaps I had acted, for the best, as my 
strength xvould not have held out much longer. 
Secondly, I took occasion to obserx'e that old 
Martha, xvhen she thought herself unpercemd, 
often put aside some of the best portions of her 
viands, as if for some other person. With these 
she woxxld suddenly di.sappear, but always in 
the - evening. I contrived to ascertain that she 
invariably made for the hack staircase ; and 
arranged my plan, desperate as it xvas, accord- 
ingly. It was destined to be put into execution 
mixch earlier than I had anticipated. 

The fifth morning after my clamber over 
the roofs, Mr Wintock sent for me into hi.s 
room. As I entered, I fancied that a smile of 
suppressed, triumph flxxshed liis coxxntenance. 
Addressing me in a grandiloqxxent, sneering 
style, he saicl : ‘ Good-moining, Mr hleredith. 
I am sorry that yoxir stay at Britoleigb has 
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bccu so protracted. But wliat cannot Tje helped, 
mnst be cn-dtired. I have been able to arrange 
my little affair 'vvitli yonr principal, and conse- 
quently your presence here can now be dis- 
pensed' with. I shall be glad if you will leave 
the 3 U‘emiscs at once.’ 

Taken aback, I was at a loss for a moment or 
two for words to answer, as, from what I had 
heard previous to my coming to Britcleigh, I 
had not the remotest idea that Mr Wintock would 
be able to liquidate the heavj'' demand upon 
him. Had Miss Wintock at last, thoroughly 
crashed and broken in spirit, acceded to one of 
his propositions, and either consented to become 
the bride of his son, or signed some document 
which gave him absolute power over her pro- 
perty? The thought was hoirible. Yet it might 
be so j for as I had not been able to effect any 
communication with her since that unfortunate 
night, her energies, physical and mental, might 
have collapsed in despair. 

Mr Wintock, seeing that I was dmnfounded, 
at once followed u,p bis advantage. ‘I wish to 
make one observation before you go. You Lave 
interfered most unwarrantably and impertinently 
in the domestic arrangements of my family since 
you have been in the house, both in intruding 
vourself upon the privacy of a .young lady resident 
here, and in endeavouring to iacilitate her escape 
from her natural guardians. Possibly, you may 
not be aware that the young lady in question 
is a dangerous lunatic, and that a degree of 
wholesome restraint is absolutely necessary for 
her well-being and safety, though at times she 
may have apparently lucid intervals. I have no 
* doubt you were misled by the craft peculiar to 
that sad affliction ; hence, 1 am disposed to make 
due allowance for your extraordinary conduct. 
Otherwise, I should feel justified in communi- 
cating the circumstances to your employer, 
wdiieh would probably result in no very agree- 
able consequences to yourself. I may add 
for your satisfaction, that the young lady will 
shortly be placed in a suitable establish ment, 
■where she will be properly cared for. I hope, 
however, as you are a young man, that a due 
consideration of the extremely absurd manner 
in which you have acted, and the slight incon- 
venience you have suffered ’--here, with a bland 
smile, he passed his hand significantly over the 
upper part of his face — ‘may prove a warning 
to you to conduct yourself more discreetly in 
future.’ He looked me full in the face and waved 
his liand towards the door. 

How I repressed the fierce tempest of passion 
that inwardly shook me, I cannot telL ‘Sir,’ I 
replied as calmly as I was able, ‘ I am not in a 
position to doubt your word ; but’ 

‘But what?’ he angrily demanded, ‘I tell 
you, man, that I posted a cheque for the amount 
last evening, and that I expect a discharge and 
receipt by to-morrow’s post. Will that satisfy 
Won ? ’ 

^J Then no doubt, sir, the same post will bring 
suotttrom my principal the nsiml release, without 
ri r?i '-J justified in deserting my po.st. 

taught arrival, I wiE comply with 

sliadcs to Rtiit ^mdy enough, however, to leave 
only a little ocfiSxn insolent purpose !’ he hotly 
relieve the tedium day will not make much 


difference, I daresay ; therefore, to-morrow be 

it,’ 

I bowed, and ■vvitlidrew to tl’ie kitchen, indig- 
nant, bewildered, and with a sickening sensation 
at the heart. I was coiuj-dotely foiled and beaten. 

‘ The last night I shnIl be here — young lady 
mad — confined in a madhouse — tell my euiijloyer 
—slight inconvenience,’ kc^it etdining through iuy 
brain, till I felt dizzy with the whirl of ooiifused 
thought, and mechanically passed my hand over my 
face as Mr Wintock had clone, - The remembrance 
of the indignity enraged me beyond endurance ; 
and I determined, if human craft could accom- 
plish it, that I would I trace out Miss Wintock 
that very night, and ascertain from her own lips 
whether, wlmn I left the house, I could do any- 
thing for hex’. Might not a solicitor, upon proper 
representation, take her case in hand, and forcUdy 
obtain tho release of her person from the ffends 
who now held her in conffnement? 'Doubtless, 
much energy and skill vvoukl be required ; 
but the strong arm of tho law was, or ought to 
be, all-powerful. Yes ! I muhl see her,' Old 
Wintock might storm and rave as ho liked. I . 
should bid him farewell on the morrow ; and if 
he tried to injure me with my employer, I hoped 
my Gtateincnt would be believecl ; and if not 
— supposing I got my discharge and was thrown 
out of work — the ivorld was 'wide, and I should 
be a kind of martyr in. a good cause — the cause 
of beauty in distress. 

Putting a good face on matters, I told old 
Martlia and Ilenetli that I was to depart on 
the morrow, as hir 'Wintock had settled all claims 
upon him. It was evident by the covert smile 
on the face of each that the intelligence gave 
them great satisfaction. In the course of the 
evening, I sauntered out of the kitchen os if to 
go to my room ; and no doubt, as I bade them 
good-evening, they concluded that I had retired 
for the night. Instead of doing so, I (piietly 
slipped up the back staircase. Here, as in the 
other, there was a door at the top, which shut 
the upper range of apartments from the lower. 
The staircase itself, however, was muoli darker. 
This door was also locked, confirming iny sus- 
picion that Miss Wintock uus t'ibovo-stair.s. As 
is often the case in ancient mansions, tliere avore 
several nooks and reces.ses in this old circular 
staircase. Within one of these, on the landing, 

I ensconced myself and waited patiently. I did 
not much fear discovery, as oh.! Mai'tha’s sight 
was none of the quickest, and she usually wore, 
a bonnet and shawl of an evening, us she suffered 
somewhat from rheumatism. At length I saw 
her coming, hobbling slowly up the stairs, and 
bearing a lighted candle and a covered disJi. 

‘AH right, Jack, iny boy ; you’re on tbe right 
scent,’ said I to myseli'. ‘ Lie cl.o,se ! ’ 

"■" And close I did lie as ever weasel in a hole. 
Old Martha reached the landing, put down her 
dish aud candle, drew the key from her pocket, 
and proceeded to milock the door. Then entering 
with her burden — which she again put down for 
a minute inside — was about to relock it, when I 
emerged from my hiding-place and stepped in 
also, shutting the door ai'tcr me. TIio old’ dame 
turned deadly pale and would have screamed, 
but my hand was on her moutli. 1 learned that 
trick Irom BeneUi the night MieS Wintock was 
forcibly carried back from 'my room. 


THE MAH m POSSESSION 


‘ ISTo-w, mj dear soul, don’t malce a riot, because 
fcliere ’s no need for it. I mean yort no 
liiirm, and -wouldn’t Imrt a hair of yonr ^old 
gray head for the world. I only want a little 
private conversation with yoti. — There, now’ — 
t-aking the key from her trembling hand, and 
transferring it to my pocket, after locking the 
door — ‘we can have it all quietly to ourselves 
vdthnut fear of interruption. — It’s no use, 
Martha,’ I added sternly, seeing that she was 
about to remonstrate. ‘ It ’s my turn for a little 
while now. What is the use of your calling out? 
Ho one can possibly hear you.’ 

Martha’s teeth chattered and her knees 
trembled. ‘What is it you want with me, man ? ’ 
she asked. : : 

‘How, be ci-vil, old lady. Ho “manning,” if 
yon please. Just take up the dish and candle, 
and I will bear you company. I want a few 
minutes’ speech ivifti your young lady.’ | 

‘ I cannot ! I dare not ! Mr Wintock woirld ! 
MU me.’ i 

‘ Stuff ! He ’ll do nothing of the kind. Besides, 
ho is not obliged to know anything about it, 
unless you are silly enough to inform I'iim.’ 

Old Martha bent as if to pick up the dish and 
candle. There was a slight noise below. Pos- 
sibly Benetti had returned for a moment into 
the hoxrse for something. In an instant her 
mouth was at the keyhole ; she was about to shriek 
for assistance ; hut I was too quick for her. 

‘You treacherous old beldam,’ I whispered, 
‘if you try that dodge again, I’ll gag j-ou. — 
How, just listen to me. I know all about the 
rascally doings in this house. I know that 
Miss Wintock is forcibly confined somewhere in 
one of these attics. She is no more insane 
than I am; so that tale vdll not serve Mr 
Wintock’s purpose. To-morrow, I’m off to 
London; and I’ll move earth, sea, and sky, till 
I set the authorities on the right track to find 
and release her. I know Mr Wintock’s motive 
— her property. He won’t have a feather of it 
to fly witm; he is more likely to land in jail. 
You shall come in for your share of puni.-3hment 
in illegally confining her. Let me see her for 
a few moments, and T iDromise you, on the word 
of a man, that whatever transpires, you shall be 
held free from blame.’ 

After some further expostulation on her part, 
and renewed threats and promises on mine, 
hlartha took her dish and candle and proceeded 
to Miss Wintock’s apartment. I kept close to 
hei’, eyeing keenly every movement; for I felt 
that if only half a chance occurred, she would 
play me false. 

Hever shall I forget the sight that presented 
itself on iny entering Miss Wintock’s wretched 
garret. Stretched on a miserably narrow pallet 
lay the beautiful but haggard girl, dressed as I 
last saw her, but with a stout leathern girdle 
belted tightly round her waist, and which, 
fastened with a thick strong cord passing round 
one of the hed-posts, eflecWally prevented her 
from moving . except witliin a very limited area. 
The casement Avas strongly barred on the inside, 
and the catch securely fastened. In this remote 
room, at the very top of the house, there was 
not. the slightest opportunity of communicating 

Old Martha noticed the start I gave on first 


entering the room, and commenced a- hypocritical 
whimpering. ‘Indeed, Mr Meredith, it’s no 
fault of mine, nor could I help it. ’Tis all 
master’s doing and Mr George’s, and I am too 
old and too feeble to do anything but obey 
orders.’ 

‘ Silenee, woman I ’ I sternly retorted, as I • 
thrust her into the only chair in the room, and , 
advanced to the side of the poor suffering and ill- 
nsed young lady. 

The death-luce pallor of her countenance, the 
drooping of the long dark eyelashes, and the 
listless rolling of the languid eyes, evinced the 
intense mental anguish that racked her. The 
instant her eyes rested on nrc, a sharp faint cry 
of joyful recognition escaped her, and she stretched 
out her hand. In the tumult of my distracted 
feelings, I seized it and pressed it warmly to my 
lips. A deep flush came rushing into her neck 
and face until she criinsoned to the temples. The 
next instant she was, if possible, even paler than 
before, and her short, rapid breathing told of the 
excitement under Avhioh she laboured. 

‘ O Mr Meredith — I was afraid that — I thought 
— I hoped you would not desert me,’ she gasped, 

‘Hot Avhile I have life, dear Miss Wintock,’ Avas 
the prompt reply. While I spoke, my pocket- 
knife was out, and I Avas saAving like a maniac at 
the cord to sever it. 

Old Martha began to wring her hands and to 
remonstrate, but her remonstrances I speedily 
checked. 

The cord was speedily cut through ; and gently 
raising Miss Wintock to a sitting posture, I asked : 

‘ Are you able to stand ? ’ 

‘Yes ; thank you very, very much. At least I’ll 
try.’ She gave me one glance of appealing trust- 
fulness, and burst into a passionate lit of Aveeping. 
‘Oh, take me aAvay Avith ymx from this horrid 
place ! I shall go really mad ; I knoAV I shall ; I 
am so noAA', almost, 0 my poor brain ! ’ 

I tried my utmost to soothe her. Even old 
Martha aided me. Perhaps her womanly feeling 
Avas touched ; for I belicA'-e she Avas more the 
unlucky victim and tool of circumstances than of 
an mtrinsically had and hardened nature. She 
produced her old-fashioned smelling-bottle, bathed 
Miss Wintock’s hands and face, and induced her 
to eat some of the^ food she had brought ; and 
I persuaded her, with some difficulty, to take a 
sip or two from my spirit flask, which I had 
previously put in my pocket in case of emer- 
gency. 

At length the young lady became calmer. But 
I saAV that it would he necessary to use extreme 
caution, or she would suffer a relapse, as she 
continued to entreat me, in the most pathetic 
language, not to leave lier again in the power of 
the Winto.cks, I looked at my watch ; it wanted 
ahoxxt tAventy minutes to, nine.” Precisely at nine, 
in readiness for the evening ride, Mr Wintock’s 
gig and mare would be in the yard near the 
side-door, and Mr George’s horse shortly after- 
wards. Mr Wintock -would probably, as he often 
did, keep his gig waiting for him till a qxxnrtcr 
past. George Wintock Avoxild he olf shortly after- 
Avards. Though I had spoken so confidently to 
Martha, I Avas not at all sure that some unlucky 
accident might not interA'enc if I remained Avliere 
I Av-as. Benetti might miss Martha. In fact,. 

I Avas terribly uneasy and in a sad dilemma. 
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Stay where I was for any length of time, I dared 
not. Leave Miss Wintoclc in her ;^resent state of 
mind, I could not. Indeed, I think she would 
have attempted to force her way with me, had I 
shown any indication of leaving her. A hasty^ 
and perhaps rash resolve took possession of me. If 
I could only get Miss Wintock below and conceal 
her till after the departure of the Wintocks, we 
might succeed in getting away unseen down to 
the village, where i hoped to house her safely 
and ohtain assistance in protecting her ; for surely 
none who knew her would refuse to aid ; and 
even if discovered, I should then only have the 
Italian to deal with. Our time had been 
singularly Hi-chosen before. We had waited till 
both Mr Wintock and his son had returned home 
before making our attempt. 

I again hent over Miss Wintock, and asked; 
‘ Do you think you could walk a little ? ’ — at the 
same time giving her a meaning look. 

The rapid glance of intelligence with which 
she replied reassured me. 

‘Now, Marblia,’ I said, ‘I’m extremely obliged 
to you for all you have done ; and depend upon it, 
yoxx shall not be forgotten. But I must have the 
loan of that bonnet and shawl for a little while ; ’ 
removing the one from her head and the other 
from her shoulders. — ‘It’s no use to resist, old 
lady ! A wilful man must have his way, and 
so you may as -well be quiet. Now, sit down 
again in that chair, and don’t stir unless I bid 
you, for time is precious. — ’Pon my word, Miss 
wintock, that bonnet becomes you as well as 
it does Martha;’ placing it upon her head. 
‘Rather a left-hand eel compliment to you, though, 
Thei'c ; tuck up your hair safely out of sight in 
the crown ; don’t show any of it, on any account. 
Now for the shawl ; close np to the throat — so. 
Here ’a a pin. That will do admirably. I declare 
,I should not. know you from Martha herself at 
a yard’s distance, if I did not see your features. — 
Now, Martha, old girl, I’m just going to lock 
yon in this room a little while — only a little 
while, you know, for I will leave the door on 
the landing open. Benetti will he sure to find 
you by-and-byj as, if you don’t make your 
appearance below, he will no doixht seek you 
here, guessing that something has happened, — 
Nay, Martha,’ as she rose from her seat in great 
trepidation ; ‘ I don’t xvish to do anything un- 
gentlemanly. I do not at all ^ fear your giving 
an alarm from the window ; it is too strongly 
barred for you to force it. You wouldn’t like 
to take Miss Wintock’s place, I suppose ? ’ pointing 
to the pallet from which I had released her. 
‘Very well. Tlien keep quiet, and no harm 
will come to you of this. You can tell Mr 
Wintock that you were overcome by stratagem 
and force, if you like. We will leave you the 
light, as we can do better xvithoxit it,’ 

"'The hint was sufficient. Perhaps, too, in her 
heart the old creature might not Ixe unwilling 
that her charge should escape. Before I had 
done speaking, Miss Wintock and I were ■ out 
in the long corridor. The door was locked on 
old Martha ; while Miss Wintock carried the dish 
and cover, to enable her to impersonate Martha 
as faithfully as possible. 

‘Now for it once again,’ I said to my companion ; 
‘ and I trust with better luck. But you must be 




as cool as you can, and keep your wits about you. 


A hitch now will spoil all ; for I fear this is your 
last and only chance. Whenever you feel mclined 
to faint, think of your liberty or a lunatic 
asylum.’ 

‘Do not fear me,’ she whispered. ‘I will do 
my utmost, or perish in the attempt. They shall 
not tear me from you a sec.ond time.’ 

‘Very good. Be as quick as you can, till we 
reach the 'last turn at the Ixofctom of the stairs. 
Then, if the coast is dear, I will go forward 
and reconnoitre.’ 

Hurriedly whispering these and other hints, 
I led her to the turn of the stairs, and then 
went forward by myself. A few seconds after- 
wards, Martha’s double came limping down and 
along the passage into the scullery as directed. 
The impersonation xvas excellent ami complete, 
and hut for the serious stake at issue, I could 
have laughed outright. However, this was no 
time for indulgence in levity, but for nerve, 
watchfulness, and action. 

The onter door of the kitchen passage stood 
open. Benetti usually left it so w'uilc he went 
to get the liorses and vehicle ready for his masters. 
I stole softly towards it, to get a bird’s-eye view 
of what might be going on without, endeavouring 
the while to arrange some definite phni of proceed- 
ing. A rapid glance informed me that the elder 
Wintock had not yet departed. The gig, with 
the fine high-bred mare he was accustomed to 
drive, still stood in the yard. The animal was 
a noble specimen, of great strength, speed, and 
spirit; hut would stand as quietly as a lamb 
in the Hall-yard while awaiting its master’s 
pleasure, though it required a strong hand to 
hold the ribbons when once upon the road. 
Benetti m’us busily engaged in the stable saddling 
and bridling Mr George Wintock’s horse. I 
could hear his ‘Whoa, Dandy!’ and other ejacu- 
lations less amiable, in his broken English, as 
the animal seemed to he giving him some troixble. 
In another five minutes he would bring him out 
into the yard equipped ready for his lidei-. 

Instantaneously an idea wdiizzed through my 
brain like a Hash of light, upsetting whatever 
of scheme or intention I might have already 
formed. In a second I was at the scullery-door. 
‘ Whist 1 Now — quick. Here ; take my arm. 
Jump into the gig the instant you reach it. 
Trust to me for the rest.’ 

Miss Wintock looked up at me in wonderment, 
but immediately obeyed. 

Out at the open door and across the yard xvith 
Miss Wintock on my arm. ‘ In with you, miss ; 
quickly, for dear life ! ’ 

^ She needed no second admonition, but half 
lifted by me, sprang nimbly into the velxicle. I 
was about to follow ; but, as ill-luck would have 
it, we were not to get away so easily. The mare, 
hearing our footsteps, laid begun to paw the 
ground, impatient of delay ; and the ’ face of 
Benetti immediately ajipeared at the stalde-door. 
Probably he tho>ight his master had come out, 
and miglit require; his services. 

I sbovild have been, unconscious of tbe fat-t ; 
but in stepping into tbe gig, Miss Wintoc;k 
slightly turned her head and "caugbt sight of ilie 
Italian’s swarthy visage. Her short supjjressed 
cry and eager finger at once iiointed out to me 
the cau.se of her terror. Benetti comprehended 
the state of affairs at tb.c fi.rst glance, and with a 
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fierce wlioop, came rusliing at full speed to seize 
the mare’s head. There was not time for me to 
mount. Stepping forward a pace or two, and 
exerting my utmost strength, I dealt him a 
buffet which fairly balanced that which he had 
dealt me at the Hall door, followed up by a 
kick upon the shins, as he staggered backward 
and fell, literally yelling with ago^iy. The mare 
snorted, and began to move. Snatching the reins, 
I sprang into the gig ; and had just cleared the 
yard as George Wintock came rushing out to 
ascertain the cause of the disturbance. 


H 0 M E E U L E. 

FROM A housekeeper’s POINa' OP VIEW. 

With a large portion of the working community 
in our cities and towns, existence is frequently 
a difficulty ; and when further w'eighted with the 
responsibility of vrife and family, too often an 
incessant struggle for the necessaries of life. The 
class which appears to suffer most is that in 
which, unfortunately, some degree of outward 
appearance — ^in the head of the family at least — 
has to be maintained, for the ci’edit of the estab- 
lishment in which he is engaged, as well as for 
the support of his own position in it. These are 
the persons who rank immediately above the 
labouring classes — the clerks and assistants in 
mercantile houses, who, untrained or unfitted 
for manual exertion, have more expenses and 
scarcely better salaries than the wages of a 
moderately skilful artisan, and without some of 
lii,s advantages ; for the latter’s wardrobe may be 
confined to his suit of working clothes, with a 
change for Sundays ; whilst the tools of his trade, 
once obtained, are of a durable character ; and 
his avocation, excepting in a few instances, 
healthy and invigorating. 

It is noteworthy, however, that this class, poorly 
paid as it frequently is, is yet open to the charge 
of careless wastefulness, if not actual extravagance. 
It may be the reflection that the remuneration, 
though small, is sure, and that the end of the 
week, month, or quarter will furnish funds for 
another term of toil, which gradually conduces 
to a condition of unhealthy contentment whereby 
so many are satisfied to endure a hand-to-mouth 
existence, patiently looking for the dawn of a 
better day, or gradually becoming inured to the 
straitened circumstances in which their lives have 
been passed. To these, the subject of domestic 
economy properly understood is most important, 
and it will be well to bear in mind the proper 
distinction betiveen that word and parsimony, 
for which it is sometimes used, and with which 
it is not unlrequcntly confounded. 

The better to illustrate our views, we will 
suppose a family in the lo’iver order of the middle 
classes, with, whom careful management is a 
matter of the first importance, consisting of the 
parentvS, one servant, and, say, four children ; 
and we will commence with the article of Eood, 
for here economy is most requisite, and very 
frequently hut little observed. Wholesome food, 
and plenty of it, cannot be too liigMy estimated, 
and in no pai'ticular of household economy 
can the " penn3>--wiKe and pound-foolish’ system 
be more pernicious. The prudent consideration 


that wffiat is not cheap in price should be made 
profitable in every available -way, comes in hero, 
and to this let the careful housekeeper direct 
her attention. The more substantial sorts of food 
— butcher-meat, for instance — can be purchased 
more cheaply from the large markets than from 
the solitary shop in the neighbourhood wffiere 
trade competition does not step in to the advan- 
tage of the purchaser ; and this in the matter of 
a large family dinner yields an important saving. 
There is of course to be remembered the expense 
of the journey by ’bus or tram-car or district 
railway ; but that will be amply covered by the 
saying effected. 

As roasted or baked joints are found to be more 
profitable then boiled ones, the nutritions juices 
not being so much exhausted, and a greater 
variety of dishes being procurable from them j 
in that form, we will suppose the housekeeper i 
purchases that joint of beef known as the ‘aitch- 
bone,’ and weighing about twelve or thirteen 
pounds. In the fiVst place, this is sold more 
cheaply than many other cuts, on account of the 
bone it contains. Eefasted, and seiwed up hot, it 
supplies a good dinner the first day. Cold, with 
salad, and the vegetables that are in season, there 
is a wholesome dinner for the second ; while for 
the third day, thick pieces will be found which, 
fried with onions, or stewed, afford another variety. 
Of wliat remains, separate the fragments and fat 
from the hone, and the first wall contribute to a 
meat-pasty or a savoury steiv ; the fat melted down, 
and added to the dripping from the roasted joint, 
which should have been carefully preserved, is 
available for pie and pudding crusts, and, in 
winter, is a pleasant substitute for butter on hot 
toast, and quite as ■wholesome ; while the bone 
itself, having been w-ell stewed along ■with others, 
forms the basis of good soup ; and then, having 
qiiite completed its culinary mission, and perfectly 
clean, may he placed in its particular receptacle, 
to he presently disposed of to the itinerant 
purchaser who makes his daily round for the 
purpose. 

The fat carefully removed from the surface of 
the wmter wdien cold, in which pork or, ham, 
poultry or rabbits have been boiled, is excellent 
for pastry ; the liquor itself, and the residuum, 
together with the poultry and rabbit bones— and 
w'liere the offensive habit of gnawing and sucking 
bones at table is not permitted, there can be no 
objection to so employing them — assist materially 
in the stock for soup. As an accompaniment 
to the hot roast and boiled joints, a service- 
able dish will be found in plain pudding of 
suet and flour, which, with the gravy of the i 
joint, is much liked by children, and as all flour- 
food is good for them, is wholesome as well as 
economical. 

Bread that is home-made is generally preferred 
to that supplied by the baker ; and if to a 
peck of floirr is added a pound of rice, boiled, 
it, wall render the bread close and white ; wdiilst 
the water in which potatoes have been boiled, 
imparts a light and spongy character to the loaf. 
Of course the usual salt and yeast must be used 
as well ; but bread thus prepared wall be more 
palatable than is usually the case wdth that which 
is made in the ordinary way. Having mentioned 
rice, we may remind our readers that besides the 
many forms of nourishing pjuddings to which it 
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Stay -wlierc I was for any lengtli of time, I dared 
not. Leave Miss Wintoek in her ]present state of 
mind, I could not. Indeed, I think she would 
have attempted to force her way with me, had I 
shown any indication of leaving her. A hasty 
and perhaps rash resolve took possession of me. If 
I could only get Miss Wintoek below and conceal 
her till after" the departure of the Wintocks, we 
might succeed in getting away unseen down to 
the village, ivhere I hoped to house her safely 
and obtain assistance in protecting her ; for surely 
none who knew her would refuse to aid ; and 
even if discovered, I should then only have the 
Italian to deal with. Our time had been 
singularly ill-chosen before. We had waited till 
both Mr Wintoek and his .son had returned home 
before making our attempt. 

I again bent over Miss Wintoek, and asked : 
‘ Do you think you could walk a little ? ’ — at the 
same time giving her a meaning look. 

The rapid glance of intelligence with which 
she replied reassured me. 

‘Now, Martha,’ I said, ‘I’m extremely obliged 
to you for all you have done ; and depend upon it, 
you shall not be forgotten. But I must have the 
loan of that bonnet and shawl for a little while 
removing the one frotti her head and the other 
from her shoulders. — ‘It’s no use to resist, old 
lady ! A wilful man must have his way, and 
so you may as well be quiet. Now, sit down 
again in that chair, and don’t stir xtuless I hid 
you, for time is precious. — ’Pon my word, Mis.s 
Wintoek, that bonnet becomes you as well as 
tt does Martha;’ placing it upon, her head. 
‘ Rather a left-handed coinpliment to you, though. 
There ; tuck up your hair safely out of sight in 
the crown ; don’t show any of it, on any account. 
Now for the shawl ; close up to the throat — so. 
Here ’s a pin. Th.at will do admirably. I declare 

should not know you from Martha herself at 
a yard’s distance, if I did not see yoixr_ features. — 
Now, Martha, old girl. I’m just going to lock 
yon in this room a little while — only a little 
while, you know, for I will leave the door on 
the lauding open. Benetti will he sure to find 
you by-and-by ; as, if you don’t make your 
appearance below, he will no doubt se(;k you 
here, gtxessing that something has happened. — 
Nay, Martha,’ as she roso from her seat in great 
trepidation; ‘I don’t wish to do anything uii- 
gentlemanly. I do not at all fenx your giving 
an alarm from the window ; it is too strongly 
barred for you to force it. You wouldn’t like 
to take Miss Wintock’s place, I suppo.se 1 ’ pointing 
to the pallet from wliich I had released her. 
‘Very well. Then keep quiet, and no harm 
will come to you of this. You can tell Mr 
Wintoek that you were overcome by stratagem 
and force, if you like. We Avill leave you the 
light, as we can do better without it.’ 

The hint was sufficient. Perhaps, too, in her 
heart the old creature might not be unwilling 
that her cliarge should escape. Before I had 
done speaking, Miss Wintoek and I were ' out 
in the long corridor. The door was locked on 
old Martha ; while Miss Wintoek carried the dish 
and cover, to enable her to impersonate Martha 
as failMully as possible. 

‘Now for it once again,’ I said to my companion ; 
‘ and I trust with better luck. But you must bo 
as cool as you can, and keep your wits about you. 




A hitch now will spoil all ; for I fear this is your 
last ami only chance. Whenever you feel inclined 
to faint, think of yoxxr liberty or a lunatic 
asylum.’ 

‘Do not fexir me,’ she xvhispered. ‘I will do 
my xxtmost, or perish in the attempt. They shall 
not tear me from yoxx a second time.’ 

‘Very good. Be as qxiick as you can, till we 
reach tlxe'last turn at the hottoin of the stairs. 
Tlicn, if the coast is clear, I will go forward 
and reconnoitre.’ 

Hurriedly wdxispering these an.d other hints, 
I led her to the turn of the stairs, axrd then 
went forward by myself. A few .seconds after- 
wards, Martha’s doxxhle came linxping doxvu and 
along the passage into the scixllory as directed. 
The impersonation was excellent and complete, 
and but for the serioxxs stake at issue, I coxxhl 
have laughed outright. However, this was no 
time for indxxigence in levity, but for nerve, 
watchfulne.s.s, and action. 

The outer door of the kitchen pa.ssage stood 
open. Benetti usually left it so while he went 
to get the horses and vehicle ready for his masters. 
I stole softly towards it, to get a Ijird’s-eye view 
of xvhat might he goixig on without, endoavouiing 
the while to arrange some delinite plan of proceed- 
ing. A rapid glance infornxed nu-i. that tlxe elder 
Wintoek had not yet departed. The gig, with 
the fine high-bred" mare he wixs accustomed to 
drive, still stood in the yard. The animal was 
a noble specimen, of gi’eat strength, speed, and 
spirit; but woxxld stand as quietly as a lamb 
in the Hall-yard while awaiting its master’s 
pleasure, though it required a strong hand to 
Ixold the ribbons wdien once xxpon the road. 
Beixetti was bu.sily engaged in the .stable saddling 
and bridling Mr Geoi;ge Wintock’s horse. I 
coxxld hear his ‘Whoa, Dandy!’ and other ejacu- 
lations less amiable, in his broken Englisli, as 
the animal seemed to be giving him some trouble. 
In another five minutes he would bring him out 
into the yard equipped ready for his rider. 

ln.stantaneou.sly an idea whizzed through my 
bvaiu like a Hash of light, upsetting whatever 
of scheme or intention L might have already 
foi’ined. In a second I was at the .scixllery-door. 
‘Whist! Noxv — quick. Here; take my arm. 
Jump into the gig the iirstaut yoxi reach it. 
Trust to me for the rest.’ 

Miss Wintoek looked up at me in wondei'ment, 
hut immediately obeyed. 

Out at the open door axxd acros.s the yard xvith 
Miss Wintoek on my arm. ‘ In with you, mi.ss ; 
quickly, for dear life ! ’ 

^ She needed no .second admonition, bub half 
lifted by me, .sprang nimbly into the velncde. I 
•was about to follow ; but, an ill-luck would have 
it, we -were not to get away .so ea.sily. The niare, 
hearing our hjotsteps, had begun to paw the 

S ’ouud, impatient of delay ; and the face of 
enetti immediately appeared at the .stable-duor. 
Probably he thought hi.s muster had come out, 
and might require his service.s. 

I should have been unconscious of the fact ; 
bub in stepping into tlie gig, IMiss Wintoek 
slightly turned her head and caught sight of the 
Italian’s swarthy vi.sage. Her short suppressed 
cry and eager huger at once jiolnted out to me 
the. cause of her terror. P>euetti comprehended 
the state of affains at the finsb glance, and with a 
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fierce wlioop, came rusliing at full speed to seize 
the mare’s head. There was not time for me to 
mount. Stepping forward a pace or two, and 
exerting my utmost strength, I dealt him a 
buffet whiclx Mrly balanced that which he had 
dealt me at the Hall door, followed up by a 
kick upon the shins, as he staggered backward 
and fell, literally yelling wdth agony. Tlie mare 
snorted, and began to move. Snatching the reins, 
I sprang into the gig ; and had just cleared the 
yard as George Wintock came rushing out to 
ascertain the cause of the disturbance. 


H 0 M E E U L E. 

FROM A housekeeper’s POINT OP VIEW. 

With a large portion of the working community 
in our cities and towns, existence is frequently 
a difficulty ; and when further weighted with the 
responsibility of wife and faixiily, too often an 
incessant struggle for the necessaries of life. Tlio 
class which appears to suffer most is that in 
which, unfortunately, some degree of outward 
appearance — in the head of the family at least — 
has to be maintained, for the credit of the estab- 
lishment in which he is engaged, as well as for 
the support of his own position in it. These are 
the persons who rank immediately above the 
labouring classes — the clerks and assistants in 
mercantile houses, who, untrained or unfitted 
for manual exertion, have more expenses and 
scarcely better salaries than the wages of a 
moderately skilful artisan, and without some of 
Ms advantages ; for the latter’s wardrobe may he 
confined to his suit of worldng clothes, with a 
change for Sundays ; whilst the tools of his trade, 
once obtained, are of a durable character ; and 
Ms avocation, excepting in a few instances, 
healthy and invigorating. 

It is noteworthy, however, that this class, poorly 
paid as it frequently is, is yet open to the charge 
of careless wastefulness, if not actual extravagance. 
It may be the reflection that the remuneration, 
though small, is sure, and that the end of the 
week, month, or quarter wiU furnish funds for 
another term of toil, which gradually conduces 
to a condition of unhealthy contentment whereby 
so many are satisfied to endure a hand-to-mouth 
existence, patiently looking for tlxe dawn of a 
better day, or gradually becoming inured to the 
straitened circumstances in which their lives have 
been passed. To these, the subject of domestic 
economy properly understood is most important, 
and it will be well to bear in mind the proper 
distinction between that word and parsimony, 
for which it is sometimes used, and with which 
it is not unfrequently confounded. 

The better to illustrate our views, we will 
suppose a family iu the lower order of the middle 
classes, w’ith whom careful management is a 
matter of the first importance, consisting of the 
parents, one servant, and, say, four ciiildren ; 
and we will commence with the article of Food, 
for here economy is most requisite, and very 
frequently but little obseiwed. Wholesome food, 
and plenty of it, cannot be too highly estimated, 
and in. no particular of household economy 
cun the ‘ penny-wise and pound-foolish’ system 
be more pernicious. The prudent consideration 


that what is not cheap in price should be made 
profitable in every available way, comes in here, 
and to tliis let the careful housekeeper direct 
her attention. The more substantial sorts of food 
— butcher-meat, for instance— can he purchased 
more cheaply from the large markets than from 
the solitary shop in the neighbourliood where 
trade competition does not step in to the advan- 
tage of the purchaser ; and this in the matter of 
a large family dinner yields an important saving. 
Tliere is of course to ho remembered the expense 
of the journey by ’bus or tram-car or district 
railway ; but that will be amply covered by the 
saving effected. 

As roasted or baked joints are found to be more 
profitable then boiled ones, the nutritious juices 
not being so much exhausted, and a greater 
variety of dishes being procurable from' them 
in that form, we wiE suppose the housekeeper 
purchases that joint of beet known as the ‘aitch- 
bone,’ and weighing about twelve or tliirteen 
pounds. In the first place, this is sold more 
cheaply than many other cuts, on account of the 
bone it contains. Rdksted, and served up hot, it 
supplies a good dinner the first day. Cold, with 
salad, and tlxe vegetables that are in season, there 
is a wholesome dinner for the second ; while for 
the third day, thick pieces will be found which, 
fi'ied with onions, or stewed, aflxird another variety. 
Of -wlxat remains, separate the fiuginents and fat 
from the bone, and the first will contx,ibnte to a 
meat-pasty or a savour;^ stew ; the fat melted down, 
and xidded to the dripping fronx the roasted joint, 
which shoxxld have been carefully preserved, is 
available for pie and pudding crusts, and, in 
wiixter, is a pleasaixt substitxxte for hxxtter on hot 
toast, and quite as wholesome ; while the hone 
itself, having been well stewed along mth others, 
forms the basis of good soup ; and then, having 
quite completed its cidiixary mission, and pei'fectly 
clean, may be placed in its particixlar receptacle, 
to he preseixtly disposed of to the itinerant 
purchaser who makes Ms daily round for the 
purpose. 

The fat carefxxlly removed from the surface of 
tlxe water when cold, in which pork or ham, 
poultry or rabbits have been boiled, is excellent 
for pastry ; the iiqxxor itself, and the residuum, 
togetlxer with the poultry and rabbit hones — and 
wlxere the oflensive habit of gnawing and sucking 
bones at table is not permitted, there can be no 
objection to so eiixploying them — assist mateiially 
iix the stock for soup. As an accompaxximeixt 
to the hot roast and hoEed joints, a service- 
able dish wiE be foxxnd in plain pudding of 
suet aixd flour, which, with the gravy of the 
joint, is much liked by children, and as all llour- 
'food is good for them, is wholesome as -well as 
economical. 

Bread that is home-made is generally preferred 
to that supplied by the baker; aixcl, E to a 
peck of flour is added a pound of rice, boiled, 
it, will render the bread close and white ; whilst 
the water in wdiieh potatoes have been boiled, 
imparts a light and spongy character to the loaf 
Of course the usual salt and yeast must he used 
as well ; but bread thus prepai-ed wiE he more 
palatable than is usually the case with that which 
is made in the ordinary way. Having mentioned 
rice, we may remind our readers that besides the 
many forms of noxmslxiixg puddings to which it 
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maj’- be applied, it ia the cheapest, best, and simplest 
siihstitute for vegetables to meat. Yery moderate 
in price, of no trouble in. preparing, and withont 
any WMte whatever, it is jEar and away the best 
resource if potatoes fail, or at that season of the 
year when they are ‘waxy’ or heavy. What 
oatmeal is to the Scotch, rice is in the land of its 
cultivation, for it can be used in many forms, 
and is ahvays salutary and pleasant. Oatmeal, 
by the way — which, excepting in the North, is 
associated generally "with slops and messes of a 
sick-room — ^is scarcely ai^preciated with ns who 
Ii,vo more in the South. The rough meal has a 
sustaining power far beyond our ordinary bread ; 
and it would be well if ‘porridge’ could be 
generally nsecl as the breakfast of our little ones. 
Served up with milk or with treacle, it ia q^uite 
probable that it would speedily supersede the 
moire expensive and less nutritious tea, coffee, 
and even cocoa. Here again, as with rice, there 
is no trouble, no Avaste, but cleanliness, simplicity, 
cheapness, and nutriment. 

If there ia auy garden-ground attached to the 
house, it may be worth Avhile to cultivate the 
more hardy vegetables, such as beans, potatoes, 
or cabbages, which require little time and atten- 
tion and yield a profitable return ; but the more 
expensive asparagus and peas, as also fruit, it 
will he more satisfactory to purchase from the 
greengrocer j they rec^uire more care and attention 
than, as a matter of economy, they are ivorth. 
The greens, cauliflowers, and potatoes that have 
■ been left at dinner, can be redressed lor the 
following day. Warmed with bacon, they wUl 
afford an acceptable change, or will be very wel- 
come to your poultry, if you keep any ; and if 
no other use can be devised for them, they will, 
if placed on a heap at the bottom of the garden 
with their parings and peehngs, and with the 
bones, skin, and offal of fish, &c. — otherwise of 
no actual use — and now and then covered with 
a thin coating of mould, contribute their portion 
of fertilising power towards next year’s pro- 
duce. 

The mention of poultry reminds ns that many 
persons living in towns keep fowls, under the 
impression that they will be provided with eggs 
better, and cheaper than can be bought. TJiis 
fretpently is an error. Unless poulfciy have a 
clear ‘run/ they are a questionable investment. 
Besides the first outlay for the birds, with 
the expense of providing them with a proper 
roost, and perhaps a Avice-fence to keep them 
■within bounds, is the purchase of their food. 
There is scarcely any domestic animal to Avhich 
fresh ate and exercise are so necessary as the 
common fowl. Give her a handful of corn in 
the morning, and the same at night, Avith 
perfect Ireectom. to rove tlnrough a paddock or 
orchard, and she Avill forage for herself during 
the day and repay you with good eggs.. But if, 
as is too frequently the case in tOAvns, Ave insist 
on her residing in a cellar, Avith the ‘local option’ 
of a back-yard or a street gutter, w^e must not bo 
surprised if she loses her sleek and comfortable 
appearance, and if the eggs she presents us with 
are few and coarse-llavonred. 

_ Another opportunity for the exercise of judi- 
cious economy is furnished by the clothing of a 
family. Many of the clothes of the parents, or 
even the elder children, which have become too 


much Avorn or too short for them, may Avith a 
little ingenuity be adapted to tbe younger 
branches in such a -way that the identity of the 
coat or frock is concealed. We regard it' a,s a 
matter of no small importance in home education 
to prevent as far as possible the feeling of humilia- 
tion Avhich a sensitive child suffers, if made aAvaro 
that its appearance is grotesque or remarkable. 
We cannot forget tbe clays Avlien by tbe law of 
succession as it prevails in luany families, avo 
inherited the trousers or coat of our elders. But, 
Ave rejpeat, this contingency may by deft manipu- 
lation be avoided ; and Avhen the hereditary gar- 
ment is past all further service, there is still 
the old-clothesman to bid for the heap of tlis- 
xxsed clothes ; or the poorer cliildren of the 
neighborhood, Avho have no scruples on such 
matters, or the transmutation into cloths for the 
coarser housework, or at last, the rag-bag--;-fche 
contents of which can alxAmys he converted into 
money. 

If the string that secxxres the draper’s a,xxd 
grocer’s parcels is simply xxntied, or at lea.st 
only cut at the knot, many a penny may bo 
saved. If the old letters, em^elopes, children’s 
copy-books, and all manuscript Avork, Avbich 
choke xxp druAvers, desks, and boxes, are regularly 
transferred from the Avastc-papor basket to a 
sack kept in the lumher-room for the purpose, 
from half-a-croAvn to three shillings per inin- 
dredweight may be obtained for them from 
some of the Avaste-paper dealers. Nearly every 
family takes in its daily or Aveekly newspax>tir ; 
when done Avith, let it be neatly folded, and 
placed aside till the bulk amomits to a consider- 
able weight, Avhen it may be disposed of to the 
butcher at the rate of perhaps a halfpenny 
a poxxnd. If all the pennies thus obtained are 
put in a drawer or box kept for that specific pur- 
pose, at the end of six months they will represent 
a sum quite sufficient to add 'some xxseful or orna- 
mental article to the hoxise,^ and without any 
assistance from the pocket of the master. The 
ordinary broAAm paper in Avhich the grocer and 
ironmonger AATap xxp their goods, unsuita'blo for 
the purpose Ave have mentioned, becomes, Ayhcn 
placed betAveen woollen clothes or blankets, an 
excellent preventiAm of moths, is an admirable 
disinfectant when bxxrnt, and is usefixl in A’arious 
other ways. 

In every house there is necessarily an accumula- 
tion of rubbish Avhich it is difficult to dispose of, 
and of which Ave who profc.s,s to be tidy persons 
are only too glad to lie rid. Broken crockery, 
old toothbrxxsbes and table-knife handles, frag- 
ments of broken Avindow-panes, can, unlike the 
rags, bones, or old metal, 'find no piu’chaser ; nor 
are they readily convcrti'ble to other purposes, like 
the old clothes. Bor these, hoAAnvev, the garden 
finds a use. For the more effectual drainage 
of the ilower-beds, it is a good plaxx to havc''a 
suhstratxxm of rubbish, about six inches deep at 
a distance of, say, two feet .from tlie surface of 
the soil, through Avhioh the rain may percolate, 
leaving the xxpper part sufficiently moist for 
germination, but Xiot so continuously Avet as to 
injure the seeds and young root.s. This is 
particularly important with a stiff .soil that has 
no^ substratum of gravel or sand, Fo.i.’ an 
artificial basis of this kind there are no better 
materials than the broken crockery and the other 
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■worthless articles referred to, and thus most 
unsightly objects axe got rid of in the first 
place, and turned to good account as weU. 

The boards of packing-cases or wine-boxes may 
be converted into book-shelves, or, painted green, 
into window-boxes, for nasturtiums and mipio- 
nette, or as borders for the garden-beds. Hafls 
and screws, not wasted, but kept in a box where 
they may readily be found, will, with the assist- 
ance of a gimlet and screw-driver or hammer, 
save many a shilling that would otherwise be 
paid to the jobbing joiner who works b]r the 
hour, and whose occupation, like that of the 
gardener on the same arrangement, is very 
frequently of a most elastic nature. It is a 
common thing for servants, in raking^ out the 
last evening’s fire, to carry all the cinders to 
the dxist-bin, to be thrown out. Now, as a large 
quantity of these are only x^artially burnt — coke, 
in fact, for which we pay as a rule about a 
shilling a sack— they ought to be saved by sifting 
them from the mere dust, and be nsed again as 
! a backing for the kitchen-fire. 

Neglect or procrjiatination is one of the worst 
enemies to the order and economy of a house- 
hold. Bolts, hinges, and the more intricate 
mechanism of locks, become troublesome or 
useless from the nist which neglect suffers to 
accumulate. There is really no excuse for this, 
for they make their grievances knowm. in their 
own voice of complaint, or, as in some human 
ailments, by their indisposition to move. As 
! soon as a bolt or a hinge creaks or a lock 
refuses to obey the action of the key, there is a 
temporary derangement that a little sweet oil will 
remove, but which, neglected, will become clu’onic, 
and necessitate a visit from the locksmith or 
joiner. 

It may be considered that undue stress has been 
laid on matters of slight importance ; but it is in 
the apparently unimportant details where so much 
saving may bo effected ; and if space admitted, 
we could .name many more. If our method 
could be tried for a twelvemonth by a family 
of the class to which we have refeixed, we should 
be quite satisfied to submit to the arbitration of 
experience, whether our theory is merely one of 
those fanciful schemes that, in the abstract, look 
well, but will not bear the test of practice ; or 
whether it affords usedul and practicable sug- 
gestions for an economical system of Home 
i Eule. 


PUNCTUALITY., 

‘ALWAva be ready at least five minutes before 
a specified time,’ was the excellent advice given 
to a pupil by a rather stern though first-rate 
tutor j and this advice taken and conscientiously 
acted upon tlorough life, saved the young man 
much trouble. If people would act generally 
upon the old-fashioned maxim, a great deal of 
worry, bustle, and annoyance might be avoided. 
Pive minutes before the hour would enable Mr 
B. to catch the early train in time ; whereas a 
minute too late leaves him on the, platform 
lamenting. Pive minutes before their tisual hour 
fur rising on a Sunday morning, would prevent 
; Mr and Mrs B. and a whole string of little 


B’s coming into church either in the .middle 
of the first prayer or when the service has 
begun. 

That was an awkward predicament in which 
poor Mr P. found himself — namely, five minutes 
too late for his marriage — minutes which seemed 
to the marriage-party, and especially to the bride, 
like hours of tortm’e. Strange that such a mis- 
chance did not cure him of unpunctual habits ; 
yet it proved unavailing ; for that gentleman 
and his W’ife kept the company invited to meet 
them at their first dinner-party waiting for fully 
half an hour,* and still, though old married 
people, continue in all things the same evil usage 
— causing thereby an amount of annoyance to 
their friends never to be sufB.ciently regretted; 
a.nd making their enemies ‘chortle’ malig- 
nantly. 

An officer, invited by an eccentric maiden aunt 
to wait upon her at a certain hour, forfeited 
a valuable gold watcb, because he arrived five 
minutes late ; the stern old dame brooking no 
delay, and bestowing the gift on another rela- 
tive instead. 

We pity the condition of the struggling yoimg 
doctor who, being sent for in great haste by a 
certain millionaire, delayed five minutes, ^and 
found, on arriving at the house of the patient, 
that another M.D. had entered before him ; thus 
suicidally damaging his own prospects at the 
beginning of liis career. 

Pive minutes before the hour, and you have 
matters in your own hands ; two minutes after 
it, and yon are left out in the cold ; as the lady 
felt who drove in a cab to the last train, and 
arriving two minntes late, had the pleasure of 
a ten-inile drive in a dull winter night, -^vith 
twenty shillings to pay at the end of her journey 
instead of two. 

There are some people who are systematically 
late for everytliing, irritating their households 
in a remarkahlo degree, and always finding 
themselves in a flurry and bustle. The news- 
papers are fuU of accidents, heedlessness being 
the cause, and as often as not, unpunctuality 
merely in minutes. There is no virtue so neces- 
sary in the young as punctuality. Habits grow 
upon people, and it is as easy to cultivate habits 
of regularity and exactness -with regard to time 
as it is to cultivate cleanliness or honesty, A 
young lady staying at a friend’s house in the 
country, was amazed to find that the^ eldest 
daughter of the house never came down in time 
for breakfast, but always half an hour late. Her 
astonishment was increased when she discovered 
that the too indulgent mother, instead of remon- 
strating with her daughter on this unpleasant 
habit, actually rose from her easy-chair as the 
girl came dawdling dowm and offered it to 
her ! 

Upon being asked the reason of this curious 
leniency, the mother said that it was ‘no use 
finding fault with Maria; of course she would 
grow out of it ! ’ 

At the age of thirty, Maria still comes down 
late for breakfast, and the soft-hemted mother 
— now sixty-five — still rises when . her daughter 
enters, and offers her the chair ! In our opinion, 
silliness could not go further, and we feel sorry 
for both mother and daughter — the last a slave 
to habit ; the first a slave to her own ofispring. 


1 ^- 
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Eevorence lias long ceased to be a feature of 
tlie age ; but we would counsel parents to culti- 
vate b}' every means in tlieir power babits of 
punctuality iu tlieir cMldren from very early 
years. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


MIMlCnV IN MOTHS. 


The Duke of Argyll, writing from Cannes to 
Nahire, in November last, after remarking on tlie 


and butterflies) bad bitberto been ‘conspicuous 
by tbeir absence,’ goes on to say : 

I was mucb surprised, therefore, one day last 
week, to see a large insect of tins order come 
from above the olive-trees overhead with the wild 
dashing flight of Idle larger moths. Attracted 
apparently .by the sheltered and sunny recess in 
which I was sitting and by the scarlet geraniums 
and bignonias which were in full flower in. it, the 
moth darted downwards, and after a little hover- 
ing, settled suddenly on die bare ground under- 
neath a geranium plant. I then saw that it was 
a very handsome sjiecie.?, with an elaborate pat- 
tern of light and dark chocolate browns. But the 


margins of the wings, which were deeply waved 
or dentated, had a lustrous yellow colour, like a 


brilliant gleam of light. In this position the 
moth was a conspicuous object. After resting 
for a few seconds, apparently enjoying the sun, 
it seemed to notice some movement which gave 
it altu'm. It then turned slightly round, gave a 
violent jerk to its wings, and instantly became 
invisible. If it had subsided into a hole iu the 
ground, it could not have more completely dis- 
appeared. As, however, my eyes were fixed upon 
the spot, I soon came to observe that all the 
interstices among the little clods around it were 
full of withered and crumpled leaves of a deep 
blackish brown. I then further noticed that the 
spot where the moth had sat was apparently 
occupied by one of these, and it flashed upon me 
in a moment that I had before me one of the 
great wonder.s, and one of the great mysteries of 
nature. There are some forms of mimicry which 
are wholly indcj)endent of the animals them.selvc.s. 
Tliey are made of the colour and of the shape 
which arc like those of the surrounding objects 
of their habitat. They have nothing to do except 
to sit still, or perhaps to crouch. But there are 
some other forms of mimicry in vhich the com- 
iflcteness of the deception depends on some co- 
operation of the aniiuars own will. This was one 
of these. The splendid margins of the fore- wings, 
with the peculiar shape and their shining colour, 
had to be concealed ; and so, by an efl'orb which 
evidently required the exertion of special muscles, 
these margins were folded down — covered u]) — 
and hidden out of sight. The remainder of the 
wings wore so crumpled up that they imitated 
exactly the dried and withered leaves around. 

Knowing the implicit confidence in the effec- 
tiveness of this kind of concealment, which is 
instinctive in all creatures furnished with the 
necessary apparatus, I proceeded to try and test 
this very cinious psycihological acconi]uaniment 
of the iiliysical machnieiy. I advanced in the 
full sunlight close up to the moth — so close that I 
could see the prominent ‘beaded eyes’ with the 


watchful look, and tlm roughened outlines of the 
thorax, which served to complete the illusion. 
So perfect was the deception, that I really could 
not feel confident that the hlack spot ' I was 
examining was what I believed it to be. Only one 
little circumstance rc.'issured me. There was some, 
bole or interstice in the oiit(;r covering, tlirough 
which one spot of the inner brilliant maigiu 
could be seen shining like a star. Certain now 
as to the identity of the moth, I advanced still 
nearer ; and finally I found tha,t it was not till 
the point of the stick was used to moA'-o and shake 
the earth on which it lay, that tlxe creature could 
believe that it Avas in clanger. Then, in an instant 
the crumpled leaf became a living moth, Avith 
jiOAvers of flight which would have defied cap- 
ture. 


AUSTRIAN CtAMIS. 


The folloAAdng is an extract, obtained by a 
contemporary, from a Report recently issued by 
the Austrian IVIiiiister of Agricnlturc, rega-rding 
tlie cjuantity of game, &:e,, killed in 1880" in the 
Cisleithen provinces. Though it docs not claim 
to be absolutely exact, it still alfords an interesting 
proof of the ahuudance of game in these countries, 
in 1880 there werc shot : Ground game, l,027,0i)0 
head, including 940, SOo hares, 42,015 deer, 27,463 
rabbits. Eeatiiered game, 992,340 head, includ- 
ing 717,292 partridges, 84,487 ciuail, 78,759 
pheasants, 43, .51(5 Avild-duck, 25,070 snipe, Avood- 
cock, &c. Vermin, 43,465 head, including 21,679 
foxes, 12,205. Aveasels, &c,, 6242 marten, 2308 
badgers, 165 AAmUms, (.55 lynx, 25 bears, Of 
particular districts, Bohemia proA'cs very abund- 
ant in game. It produced in 1880, 380,568 hares 
and 433,961 partritlgc-s. 

In addition to the above, there Avere bagged 
of fur and feathered game in 1880, in Lower 
Austria, 284,370 head ; f^tyria, 84,590 head ; 
MoraAua, 303,510 head; Upper Austria, 66,191 
head. 

The greatest numlier of chamois v'as in Tyrol 
and Vorarlborg, 2007 head ; Styria, 1653 head ; 
Salzburg, 1055 be.'id. The largest number of 
bears and Avolves Avcrc killed in (Halida. 


THE WILD OUELEW. 


Ok tiffs first spring day, ’luoiig the conchiiig lulls, 
Ere the moniing’s sun drunk the glistening dew, 
On my ear there fell, ’nffd the rush of rills, 

From afar the iioto.s of the wild Curlew ; 

And my soul was touched with an ecstasy ; 

To my lioart they uttered a prophecy 


Of the coming bliss that the mouths will In'inp;, 
4Yhon the rounded mountains, bleak and gray, 
Shall Im touched by tlie my.stic robe of Spring, 

ShaH lie crowned with tlm Summer’s garlands gay. 
And shall glow Avith tlie Autumn’s purpled hue : 
Such a vision came Avith the gray Curlew. 


From the clear blue lift foil his weird notc.s shrill ; 

In these emblcims bright of the groAving year. 

All my life I saw, as that distant trill 
With its music sweet, woke an echo clear 
Of the song of love, that is ever new — 

Oh, rich are the notes of the Avild Curlew ! A, p. 
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OUR WEATHER EORECASTS, 
Published weather forecasts are of two distinct 
kinds. We have those made fully a year in ! 
advance and embodied in Zadkiel’s Almanac and j 
similar publications ; and we have the twenty-four 
hour forecasts which daily appear in the news- 
papers. Both find numerous believers, and both 
justify themselves by a certain percentage of 
successes.- But it must not be supposed that both 
emanate from the same quarter, or are even based 
upon the same science. The former are founded 
upon the curious misconception that it is the 
moon and planets that regulate our weather 
— a surviving fragment of astrology; the latter 
have their origin in an application of the laws 
of meteorology as disclosed by weather-tele- 
glaphy. 

We cannot at present enter into details regarding 
the systems adopted by the long-period or quack 
forecasters ; but we have something to say about 
our daily weather-warnings, which concern us all 
pretty directly, seeing that ive pay some fifteen 
thousand pounds a year for them. Our remarks 
may be conveniently arranged under three heads : 
(1) How the forecasts are made; (2) ^Wliat 
degree of success has attended them hitherto ; and 
(3) How they may he improved. We write for 
the unscientific. "What follows, therefore, is not 
new, but is merely a popular summary of the 
various views and opinions that have been put 
forward from time to time within the last year 
or two. 

First, then, how the forecasts are made. Every- 
body kndNvs that the barometer is essentially 
an atmosphere-weigher. The envelope of air 
which incases our globe has weight, and conse- 
quently presses upon the earth’s surface. Tor- 
ricelli found that this pressure at the level of the 
sea is sufficient to force mercury up an empty 
tube — empty of air, that is — to a height of about 
thirty inches. In such a column of mercury, 
therefore, we have a constant index of the 
weight of the atmosphere. If we take it up a 
high mountain, it falls, because there is then less 


air above us than when we are at the sea-leveL 
If we take it down a deep mine, it rises, because 
the vertical height, and consequently the pressure, 
of air above us, is increased. But even at the sea- 
level the column, when it came to be attentively 
studied, was found to vary in height. Sometimes 
it rose, sometimes it fell. At one time it moved a 
very little ; and at another, a great deal. The varia- 
tion, too, was not regular or periodic— it did not 
agree with the rising and setting of the sun, nor 
coincide with the phases of the moon; it was quite 
erratic. But a little further observation showed 
a marked correspondence between these mysterious 
movements and the state of the weather. A great 
fall of the column, it was noticed, was invariably 
followed by rain or wind, or both ; while a steady 
rise generally accompanied the clearing-up of the 
weather. Careful observation soon resulted in 
the deduction of rules, by means of which the 
probable weather might be inferred from its 
movements. And so originated the * weather- 
glass.’ 

Why the movements of the barometer are related 
to the weather might never have been found ont, 
had not the invention of the electric telegraph 
made a new departure possible to the meteoro- 
logist. 

When the readings of the barometer — reduced 
to sea-level — at various places throughout the 
country are taken at the same hour of the day, 
and telegraphed to one man, say in London ; when 
these synchronous readings are marked by him 
upon a chart of the British Isles, the figure for 
Edinburgh at the place of Edinburgh, that for 
Liverpool at the place of Liverpool, and so on ; 
and when all the places at which the barometer 
was an equal height are connected by means of 
dotted lines — the result is not, as might almost be 
expected, a hopeless network of lines crossing and 
recrossing each other in all directions. It is 
always one of four diagrammatic figures. The dotted 
1inp.a are called ‘isobars;’ and the figures which 
they form are the ‘cyclone,’ the ‘anticyclone,’ 
the area of wedge-shaped isobars, and the area 
of straight isobars. The two former are most 
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freqtieiitly mot witli in. British weather ; the two 
latter are somewhat rare. 

The cyclone, when perfect, is a circular or oval 
area, the isobaric linos forming concentric circles. 
In tlie middle, the barometer is lowest ; on the edge 
of the area, it is highest ; and in the space between, 
the readings pass by slow or rapid gradation from 
the one to tlie other’. Mark the variable gradation. 
Its importance Avill be seen directly. ISTow, the 
direction of the wind and the distribution of the 
weather throughout this area, are fixed and in- 
variable, The wind circulates around the centre 
in the opposite direction to the hands of a watch. 
Gn the east side, the wind is southerly; on the 
west side, it is northerly ; on the south side, it' 
is westerly ; and on the north side, it is easterly. 
There is a slight inward motion, however — the 
wind really Mowing in a sort of spiral — wdiich 
gives the easterly current on the north of the 
area a slight touch of the north, the southerly 
one on the east side a slight easterly direction, 
and so on. Then the /orce of the wind is regulated 
by the steepness of the gradient just alluded to. 
If the edge of the cyclone be forty miles from the 
centre, and the difference in pressure between the 
two about an inch of the barometer, the wind 
will be far stronger than if the distance be eighty 
miles and the difference in pressure the same, or 
the difference only half an inch and the distance 
the same. To make this a little clearer : suppose 
the barometer at Edinburgh to be 29*30 inches, 
and at Glasgow 28*30 inches, that would be a very 
steep gradient indeed, and the gale might be 
expected to be severe ; but if the barometer at 
Edinburgh wore only Menty-nine inches, the 
gradient is not very steep, and the wind might 
not be violent. Thus, by looking at a chart on 
winch the isobars are drawn and the barometrical 
readings marked, the meteorologist can tell with 
approximate correctness the direction of the wind 
and its force over the entire area of the cyclone. 
In the centre, as a rule, the air is calm, with fitful 
gusts. 

Generally speaking, the weather on the eastern 
side of a cyclone is cloudy, warm, muggy, ami 
suhseqiuently wet; while on the west side it is 
clear, cool, and showery. Now, were the cyclone j 
stationary, so far as a foreknowledge of the i 
•weather is concerned we should not gain very 
much by all tins knowledge. We might gather 
from the chart that rain was falling here, and 
that it was showery there ; hut we could not 
have that knowledge before tho rain or the 
showers had actually set in. As it happens, 
however, cyclones mo-oe. They pass over its 
generally from west to east, or south-west to 
north-east, and it is the fact of this motion that 
renders forecasting possible. We shall have occa- 
sion to return to this point presently. 

Having so fully describett tho cyclone, we need 
only indicate th,e chief features of the other 
figures. In the anticyclone, which is stationary, 
the characteristics of the cyclone are exactly 
reversed. The barometer is highest in the centre, 

tfe - — 




and lowest at the edges, being abnormally higb 
throughout the whole area. TJie wind circnhites 
in the same direction as the hands of a watch, and 
with a slight outward motion. The weather 
throughout is calm and fine — frosty in winter, 
warm' in summer, with local thunderstorms. TJie 
weather that accompanies wedge-shaped isobars is 
‘ too fine to last,’ being wliat is called a ‘pet day’ 
between a cyclone just passed and one approaching. 
Then lastly, the straight isobars — which invariably 
run east and west — mark a high barometer in tbo ] 
south with blue sky, and a low barometer in the ' 
north with feathery cirrus clouds— -‘gray-mares ! 
tails ’— and sometimes Mustering winds. This - 

distribution of pressure is favourable to the pas- 
sage of cyclones, and so it generally precedes 
storm and wet. 

We may now see in a general way how the 
•forecaster sets to work. Suppose that -the returns 
from all the stations show a normal state of things, 
except those from the west of Jrelaml, where the 
barometer is reported to bo falling, the tempera- 
ture rising, the wind southerly anil increasing in 
force, and dark masses of cloud rolling uj). These 
indications mark nncquivocally tho approach of 
a cyclone. It has travelled across tho Atlantic, 
and its ‘ front ’ has just reached Ireland. Now, 
we know well enough tliat as tho disturbance 
crosses onr islands a storm of wind and rain — of 
greater or less severity — marches in the van, 
•while showers and squalls with blinks of sun- 
siiine bring up the rear. Tho forecaster, there- 
fore, has only to determine wlmt •part of the 
cyclone will lie over a certain xffaco oy a certain 
time, in order to foretell the •weather that will 
jmevail at that place at that time. In order to 
do this, it is absolutely necessary that lie know 
the ska of the cyclone, i'ts direction of motion, and 
its rat& of progression. Unfortunately, these are 
particulars Avliich our insular position renders 
it impossible to get. The disturbance is half 
over ns before we know any one of these elements 
with certaiuty. So they have to be guessed. In 
the case of an anticyclone, guesswork holds a 
still more important place, for local w'eather is 
then allowed to fiR.sert itself, and of it the forecaster 
has no knowledge whatever. We thus see that 
alblunigh our forecasts are founded upon sound 
principles, the circumstance of our position renders 
them to a great extent mere guesses. 

Of the success which has attended the daily 
weather-prophecies we have not very much to 
say, for so far as any p-ractical benefit is con- 
cerned, they are provokingly iinreliahle. Until 
quite recently, the most conflicting opinions were 
held on the point. One person said he found 
them to be fairly accurate ; aiicfthor maintained 
that they wore as often wrong as right. Gradu- 
ally, ho^v•ovcl’, tho tide of opinion bas turned 
against them. The official Beports, which may 
be assumed to put tbc best face un matters, sliow 
a percentage of successes very far from, satis- 
factory nr encouraging. Early in the year, Sir 
Edmund Beckett published a letter in the Tvme.% 
in which, by a direct comparison of the forecasts 
and the actual weather for twenty-four days, he 
showed tho x)TOphecies to be ludicrously wide of 
the mark. And since tlion, the o])inion lias been 
generally expressed that they arc little bettor than 
random guesses, a-nd are practically useless. It 
seems, then, that one of two things must be done ; 
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eifclier the attempt to issue daily forecasts mxist 
he ahancloned, or an effort must be made to effect 
an improTemenb. The ways in which the latter 
can he done, we purpose considering in a future 
paper. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIB; 

OB, A HAED KITOT. ' 

■ 

CHAETEE XIL — IN EEGENE STREET. I 

It was the noontide of London life, the time when i 
idlers and toilers, the great and the gay, and i 
those who are neither gay nor great, hut none | 
the less important members of the social hive, 
swarm abroad among the buzzing streets ; while I 
the dull, never-ceasing roar of wheels and tramp- j 
ling feet and human voices blend in the deep i 
dissonant chorus that a great city sends forth, 
floating on the summer air. Before one of the 
well-known shops in a gay thoroughfare stood a 
carriage, on the panels of which gleamed the straw- 
berry-leaves of ’a Marquis ; but what attracted 
most notice was the exceeding beauty of its 
solitary occupant, a slender graceful girl, dressed 
in black, and whose bright hair flashed golden in 
the sunshine. ■ 

‘Who is she? — Why, Hicks, my dear fellow, 
the very arms on the carriage-door might tell 
you that much,’ said one self-sufficient lounger, 
in answer to a whispered inmiiry from a friend, 
new to London, who walked by his side, and 
who evidently regarded his town-bred Mentor 
as an oracle, ‘That’s young Lady Leominster, 
of course — the Marchioness, don’t you know? so 
early left a widow. Pretty creature, isn’t she? 
and enormously rich, as I happen to know. Saw 
sometlung of them, the Leominsters, iip the Nile ; 
and came home, too, in the same ship with her 
and a charming sister, Miss Carew, from Egypt ; 

and I can assixre you ’ And then the speaker, 

who was no other than little Ned Tattle, passed 
out of earshot ; and the rest of liis communica- 
tions, accurate or fanciful, as to the circumstances 
characters and prospects of the JIarchioness and 
her sister, reached no one save his companion. 

The lady whose prospects were thus being dis- 
cussed had not seen, or at least had not recog- 
nised, her former fellow-passenger Tattle ; indeed, 
her beautiful eyes took little heed, in their 
dreamy gaze, as if into the far past or the 
farther future, of the passers-by. There, was a 
sad and wistful expression in her face, and there 
was something almost touching, too, in the marked 
contrast between her listlessness and the proud 
position to which her rank and wealth and beauty 
gave her an undisputed claim. There was a very 
great income and vast hereditary influence at her 
disposal. She was young and noble j and she 
was free, as free as any girl, to give her hand 
where her heart should accompany the gift ; or 
if she chose, to reign sole mistress of Castel Vawr 
and its wide domains. 

It was plaiu that she had no personal interest 
in the fact that her barouche stood opposite to 
the renowned Eegent Street shop, for her 
companion Lady Barbara bad just quitted the 
carriage to enter it. No obsequious male satellite 
of Messrs Show and Squandercash came hustling 
deferentially to the carriage-door to exhibit 
shawls, or to hand in (ferins of jewels likely to 


tempt a customer so solvent. It was clearly 
not on her own account that the mistress of 
Leominster House aird Castel Vawr remained a 
fixture in that crowded thoroughfare. 

Presently, along the Eegent Street pavement, 
there came, with measured tread, the figure of 
a young man, tall and manly and handsome, 
with a face browned by a hotter sun than that, 
of Britain ; no other, in fact, than Arthur Talbot 
of Oakdene in Hampshire. With a start of sur- 
prise, and a glad look in his thoughtful, steady 
eyes, Arthxir Talbot came up to the carriage, 
lifting his hat as he did so. ‘This is quite an 
unexpected pleasui’e to me,’ he said, as his eyes 
met hers. 

The young lady raised hemelf a little from her 
listless lounging attitude. A sudden change came 
over her face, and there was no softness in 
her eyes and no cordiality in her tone as she 
said coldly; ‘Ah, Mr Talbot — you here — in 
London ! ’ while at the same time she' slowly 
surrendered her little hand to the young man’s 
eager grasp. 

A sort of chill, as if an icy wind had suddenly 
begun to blow, came over Arthur Talbot as he 
noted the coldness of his reception. What had 
he done, that his friend’s young widow, his own 
girl-friend, to whom he bad rendered many a 
willing service in far-off Egypt, should be thus 
frigid in her greeting ? lie had never trans- 
gressed on the strength of that old intimacy in 
a country where travelling Europeans are of 
necessity thrown much together, and had never 
forgotten the respect he owed to her grief and 
her unprotected state and poor Wilfred’s memory. 
That she had never really loved, as lovers love, 
the late Marquis, admirably as she had done her 
duty by him, and much as she mourned his loss, 
Arthur more than suspected ; yet he deduced 
his conviction more from what his dead Mend 
had told him, than from anything he had ever 
gleaned from the words or manner of his wife. 
How well he could remember that day, among 
the painted tombs of Luxor, when the sisters 
were away, under the charge of the voluble 
dragoman, and in Madame de Lalouve’s com- 
pany, among the storied wonders of the Sacred 
Isle, and he and the young dying lord sat 
together, lookiug out over the waters of the 
Nile! 

‘I was a selfish fool — yes, a selfish fool — to 
attach that poor child’s fortunes to mine, as some 
skiff might be fastened to a sinking ship.’ Such 
had been Wilfred’s words, as he gazed with wan 
eyes over the great river. ‘ She never loved me, 
never learned to know what love is.’ 

‘And yet’ Arthur Talbot had hegixn, depre- 

catingly, but in an embarraased manner, for it was 
an awkward subject on which to talk. 

‘ And yet .she is not mercenary, you would say 
—did not, as the phrase is, marry me for my 
money, Arthur,’ interrupted the young lord, a 
alight flush rising to his pale cheek. ‘ No, Talbot ; 
1 know that she did not. I doubt if she ever 
really understood how great, in a pounds, shillings, 
and pence point of view, was the prize which 
others envied her for drawing in the matrimonial 
lottery. But, poor child, she had a joyless liome ; 
and no mother, no elder sister, to counsel her, 
and was of a plastic nature ; and so, I fear, said 
“Yes” to the first man of sufficient rank and 
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statioa -^vho urged her — ^for I did xtrge lier~to 
iiiMTy him. It wiia wrong of me — ^waa it not? 
for cveix then I felt that t was doomed ; but we 
are all very self-seelcing and egotistical; and I 
feel, now that it is too late, as if I had done poor 
Clare a wrong.’ 

How strangely do such words, spoken hy lips 
now silent for ever, recur to our recollection when 
we look upon the faces of those whom they con- 
cern I Arthur Talbot was too true aud noble a 
gentleman to have divulged a syllable of his dead 
friend’s confidence. And although he had come 
to learn that the widowed lady was inexpressibly 
dear to him, and though he had been presumptu- 
ous enough to think, now and again, that she did 
care for him — a little ; yet a sense of delicacy 
and pity for her position had restrained any open 
declaration of love as unbeseeming and unworthy. 
And yet, for all that, Arthur Talbot knew that 
be loved Clare of Leominster, and thought — though 
he was too sensible to be vain — that he xvas any- 
thing hut indifferent to her. Now — now that 
they were away from Egypt and the ship, and the 
incidents of travel — now that thej'- met in London, 
something in the lady’s maTiner puzzled and 
saddened him. She was prouder, colder, more 
self-reliant than the girl-widow that he remem- 
bered so tenderly as clinging to his strong arm 
among the palm-trees and under the green-blue 
sky of the semi-tropic Nile Valley, lliey were 
on neutral ground now ; and though their parting 
at Southampton was comparatively as yesterday, 
how changed did she appear— how very much 
more of the great lady, and how mxxch less of the 
sweet young sorrowful thing that he had learned 
to love. And yet she looked sorrowful too, and 
her melancholy eyes rebirked him. 

‘ I am xvaiting for Lady Barbara, who is making 
purchases in that shop— for Lady Barbara Mont- 
gomery, my aunt; or at least’ — ^and here the 
fresh young voice Mtered, but then went steadily 
on — ‘my hxxshand’s aunt, of whom, I tliink, Mr 
Talbot, you must have heard. She is a great 
comfort to me now. We live together. — You 
know her, perhaps ? ’ 

‘ Only by name and by report,’ answered Talbot, 
smiling ; * as, I daresay, Lady Barbara may be 
aenuainted, after a fashion, with my nnworthy 
self.’ 

‘ Here she comes. I shall bo glad to introduce 
you.’ 

Lady Barbara, when Arthur was presented to 
her, was gracious, and even cordial, in her grand 
Elizabethan fashion of grace and cordiality. 

‘Mr Talbot, I know your name so well, and 
have heard so much in your praise, from — from 
one to whom we were both attached, that I feel 
as if we were quite old fideuds ; and as a friend, 
if you please, and no mere acquaintance, I shall 
porsi.st, with your pcnxxission, m regarding yoxi.’ 
And the old aristocratic spinster spoke the words 
with such evident sincerity and such conscious 
dignity of demeanour, that Talbot could not help 
being impressed by them. Good manners, grand 
manners, are a fleeting inheritance of a past age, 
xvhen more heed, perhaps, was attached to form 
than to substance, to the specious outside than 
to the soundness of the core. But Lady Barbara 
— as good and true-hearted a woman, prejudice 
apart, as ever trod the earth — had got them, and 
therefore was able to speak her mind weightily 


when she pleased, without making herself ridi- 
culous iu the process, 

‘T, too, feel as if we were old friends, Lady 
Barbara,’ said Arthur, in his deep frank voLe, 
while his thoughtful eyes met those scrutinising 
ones that were bent on him ; and Lady Barbara, 
a severe judge of women, but, whiit is rare among 
her sex, a harsh and Ehadamanthine censor of 
men, xvas satisfied by what she saw, pleased, too, 
hy what she heard. It seemed to her, at anyrate, 
that her nephew had made a good choice in 
his friend — the friend of whom she had heard 
so much praise — and that the young Squire of 
Oakdene xvas neither a fool nor a fop. We 
know that Lady Barbara had regarded the late 
Marquis’s love-match with no especial approba- ; 
tion. It had been, in her judgment, a piece 
of boyish caprice, the induigeiice of an _ idle 
flmey, since no money and no aristocratic alliance 
had accrued to the House of Leominster in conse- 
quence of the marriage. In point of mere her- 
aldry and genealogy, all xvas well, of course, for 
the Oarews were of prehistoric descent ; hut Lady 
Barbara xvas not without the curious prejudice of 
many who are horn to hereditary nonouvs in 
these our islands, and xvho therefore consider the 
untitled, the ‘commoners,’ in short, as of a caste 
hopelessly inferior to the wearers of coronets. 
She had to reconcile herself to the inevitable, and 
she did her best to be a guardian angel to Clare 
of Leominster. To Arthur Talbot she was very 
gracious indeed. 

‘ You must come home with us, Mr Talbot ; we 
are going home now,’ said the dignified spinster ; 

‘ unless any engagement prevents ’ 

‘I have no engagement. Indeed, I have but 
few occupations here in London,’ answered Arthur, 
frankly and jileasantly. ‘But,’ ho added, as a 
shade came over his face, ‘ I am afraid of inflict- 
ing too much of my company on Lady Leo- 
minster.’ 

And indeed the young lady thus alluded to 
had been leaning back in her barouche, as cold, 
inert, and xxninterested as a beautiful statue. She 
turned slowly towards him now, and a smile 
brightened her face for a moment, as she said 
gently : ‘ It would not be an infliction, Mr Talbot. 

I — we— should he very glad if you would go home 
with us.’ 

Arthixr stepped at once into the carriage, and 
the order was given by the younger of the 
two ladies for ‘Home;’ hut hoxv coldly and 
carelessly she said it ! How soon had th.e light 
faded out of the sweet blue eyes, and how rapiclly 
had the lovely froz(m. image, for a moment 
thawed into warm, soft humanity, congealed into 
ice again I Before the barouche was well out of 
Regent Street, Arthur began to repent of having 
accepted Lady Barbara’s invitation. His patience, 
however, was not pxit to a very sexaire test, for 
Mayfair distances are not as Belgravian ones, and 
Leominster House, xvith its great gates and its 
huge halls, aud that sense of vastness xvhich sonxe 
palaces and most fortresses contrive to impress 
upon the stranger who has once been admitted, 
suggested a new train of thought. A grand, 
gloomy home — such were his meditations — for 
that most beautiful, most tender young thing, 
whom a strange chance of Fate had forced into 
a high position of exalted friendlessness. Arthxir 
had known the mansion in his friend’s short 
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reign ; and he knew also that Wilfred had never 
liked his townhonse.. 

‘ It makes me shudder ; I feel always as if I 
were entering a mausoleum,’ the sickly young 
lord had said, once and again, to his best friend. 
There certainly was something oppressive about 
its very spaciousness, something portentous in the 
respectful grimness of the weU-trained domestics. 
It was all very fine, decorous, and sad, as if a state 
funeral were going on — all, so Arthur thought, 
uncongenial to the girlish mistress of so much 
dusky splendour. 


THE AGEING OE THE EYE. 

Thu department of science which is busying 
itself with the production of a new light has 
of late made a great sensation in the world ; 
while that branch of it which has to do with 
the marvellously delicate organ by Avhich alone 
we are able to avail ourselves of any kind of 
light has attracted the attention of comparatively 
few beyond those ■who are professionally interested 
in it. Yet, if we look back over the past twenty 
years, or less, and attentively consider the pro- 

f ress that has been made in each, we may almost 
e inclined to doubt whether, after all, ophthahnic 
science has not made advances quite as wonder- 
ful in their way as those which have signalised 
the kindred science of light as produced by 
electricity. 

The subject is far too wide a one to be dealt 
with as a whole within our limits here ; but 
there are one or two points of special interest 
that may be touched upon ; and we cannot do 
better, perhaps, than present them in their 
general outlines as given in a valuable publica- 
tion, entitled Eyesight Good and Bad, written in 
a popular style by Mr Brudenell Carter, well 
known as a leading authority on ophthalmic 




The chief features in the constitution of the 
eye are, we suppose, generally understood. In 
principle, says our author, it almost precisely 
resembles the common camera-obscura of the 
photographer, which, we may explain, is merely 
a dark box with an adjustment of lenses in the 
front of it, and a gromrd-glass screen at the back. 
The haU of the eye is "the box of the camera. 
The transparent cornea in front is a bow- window 
admitting light into the box. The iris is a 
coloured curtain to be puUed back when too 
little light is entering, and to he drawn forward 
when there is too much. The pupil is the space 
surrounded by the curtain. It used, until quite 
a recent period, to be supposed that the black- 
ness of the pupil and the darkness of the interior 
of the globe of the eye were due to a power of 
absorbing light possessed by its inner tunic. It was 
thought that none of the light passing into the eye 
was reflected, and hence it was supposed that 
the interior of the living eye could never be 
seen. This, however, was altogether a mistake. 
By means of a perforated mirror and an arrange- 
ment of lenses, the late Mr Charles Babbage dis- 
covered a means of rendering every detail of the 
interior of the eye visible. It was found that 
there was no such absorption of light by the 
interior of the eyeball as had been supposed ; that 
light was in fact reflected, only the observer could 
not discover the fact ■without being himseK right 


in front of the pupil, and then, of course, he 
prevented the light going in. The writer of this 
had an opportunity the other day of making a 
minute inspection of the insides of the eyes of a 
patient at one of the large London hospitals, 
where — as everywhere else where ophthahnic 
surgery is practised — the ‘ophthalmoscope’ is so 
continually in use, that eye-doctors of the present 
day cannot but wmnder how their predecessors 
could have got along without it. This simple 
and beautiful instrument — which, when Babbage 
invented it, singular to say, was thought to be 
of so little practical use that the idea ■was allo-wed. 
to he lost, and had to he re-invented by another 
philosopher. Professor Helmholtz — ^lias resulted in 
many most important discoveries connected with, 
the mechanism and diseases of the eye. 

The inside of the eyeball is filled by trans- 
parent liq^uids, in the midst of which is suspended 
a veritable crystalline lens, through which must 
pass all the light from the how-window in front. 
This crystalline body, and the fluid before and 
behind it, may, for our present purpose, be con- 
sidered to form one refracting medium — one lens 
— corresponding to the lens of the photographer’s 
camera. This transparent medium, jr^ist as in 
the camera, throws upon a screen behind it an 
image of whatever is in front. The screen is the 
retina, which is simply the optic nerve — the nerve 
coming from the brain to the eye, and spreading 
over the inside of it like a very delicately sensitive 
lining. 

Now, if ■we take a perfect human eye and a very 
accurately focused camera, both gazing out, so 
to speak, at some distant object, the two instru- 
ments will in principle exactly correspond ■with 
each other. In each case, parallel rays of light 
coming from that distant object will fall upon 
a convex lens, and will be refracted — that is, bent 
— towards each other, and will meet in a focus 
wdiich falls exactly on the screen heliind, where a 
clear, sharp picture of the object will be produced. 
In the case of the eye, the screen, as we have ex- 
plained, will he the retina which -wdll receive the 
picture, and will convey it to the brain, and the 
distant object will be clearly seen. Thus much 
has long been understood quite well. But here 
now is a remarkable difference between the two 
instruments — the eye and the camera. The eye 
may be taken from the distant object and turned 
upon the finger-nail or a book in the hand, and 
instantly tliis near object will he seen with per- 
fect clearness. Turn the camera upon some near 
object, and nothing can bo seen at all clearly 
till it has been refocused. Ho^w is this? If the 
camera requires readjustment, why docs not the 
eye? The fact is the eye does require it. It 
is just as necessary that the eye shall be refocused, 
as it is that the camera shall be. ^ That this is 
really the ease, has long been recognised. Indeed, 
if we observe closely, we shall be quite conscious 
of some kind of readjustment taking place when 
■we turn the eye from one object to another. The 
sight is almost instantaireously adapted to the 
fresh object ; hut until it has been adapted, we do 
not see the thing. ‘ If,’ says our axithor, borrow- 
ing, an illustration from Professor Donclors, ‘we 
take a piece of net and hold it between the eyes 
and a printed page, we may at pleasure see dis- 
tinctly the fibres of the net or the printed letters 
on the page through the interstices of the net ; 
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but wo cannot clearly see botb. at once. Wlien 
we are lookmg at the letters, wo are only conscious 
of tlio net as a sort of intervening film of ^an 
uncertain character ; and when we are looking 
at the not, we are only conscious of the page 
as a grayish background. In order to see first 
one and then the other, we are quite aware of 
a change which occurs iu the adjustment of the 
eyes ; and if the net • is very near, and we look 
at it for any length of time, the maintenance of 
the effort of adjustment becomes fatiguing.* The 
fact that some alteration in the eye, having the 
same effect as the refocusing of the camera, really 
does take place, was long ago clearly established ; 
but the nature of the alteration and the mechanism 
by which it was effected are quite recent dis- 
coveries. 

We mentioned just now a crystalline lens 
suspended in the midst of the transparent fluids 
which fill the globe of the eye. ‘Tlris,’ says Mr 
darter, ‘is a solid body, which is inclosed in a 
delicate, transparent, and structureless nuimbrano. 
In shape it resembles an ordinary bi-corivex lens, 
except that it is less strongly curved in front than 
behind. In youth it is a soft or moderately firm 
and highly elastic body, perfectly transparent and 
colourless, and as bright as the brightest crystal.’ 
This is now known to be the little focusing 
apparatus of the eye. Let us again look at that 
perfect eye gazing at a distant object. The eye 
IS in repose ; there is no strain upon it^ of any 
kind, and this lens is in its normal condition, and 
is held steady, so to speak, just inside the pupil 
by an elastic membrane radiating from it and 
attached to the wall of the eye. If, now, we 
6ti|>pose the gaze to bo turned upon some near 
object, then the rays of light coming from that 
object, instead of being practically parallel, as they 
were before, will be divergent ; and the lens in 
its normal condition will not be able to refract 
them sufficiently to bring them to a focus on the 
retina. Either the retina must be moved back 
a little, or some change in the refracting power 
of the eye must take place. Various theories 
have been propounded from time to time ; but it 
has oidy been of late years that the real facts 
have been known. It is now certain that that 
little crystal lens has a marvellous power of 
changing its form. The moment the eye is taken 
from a distant object and turned ujjon a near 
one, a zone of muscle, hidden round the edge of 
the lens, pulls at the elastic membrane which 
holds it taut, as a sailor would say. The elastic 
membrane stretches a little, and the lens bulges 
out before and behind. It becomes more convex ; 
and the more convex the lens, the greater will be its 
refracting power. Thus, the divergent rays from 
the near object will be brought to a focus in as 
short a space as the practically parallel rays from 
the distance. In other words, the eye has adapted 
itself to the altered distance, the image falls as 
before exactly on the retina, and the thing is 
again clearljr seen. 

If this simple and beautiful mechanism be 
understood — and after all, it is only the mere 
mechanism of the thing that we can pretend to 
any Icnowledge of— the power ^ by which the 
muscle and membrane piAl against each other 
with such a nicety of balance as to perfectly 
and instantly adjxiet the focus, is a mystery as 
profound as it ever was ; but if we understand 




this simple and beautiful mechanism, we shall 
be able to understand someihing of the changes 
in the power of vision which usxially take place 
with advancing years. It is a common observa- 
tion that short-sight has a tendency to improve as 
years go on — that it has a tendency to lengthen. 
It is usual also to speak of short-sight as an 
exceptionally strong sight. Both assumptions 
are pronounced to bo erroneous, and it is easy 
to perceive where the error lies. The power of 
the eye never varies in its distant range — apart, 
of course, from disease. As we have said, a 
distant object is seen by rays that are practically 
parallel, and an image is formed on the retina 
merely by the passive reception of those rays. 
So long as the media of the eye remain trans- 
parent and the optic nerve unimpaired, the 
distant range of the eye will not vary, because 
it depends not upon any muscular power of 
accommodation— not upon any effort of the eye — 
but upon the natural formation of the eyeball 
and its mendy passive power of refracting light, ‘ 
precisely as an ordinary glass Icm.s does- 

The sight of a near' object, on the contrary, 
involves in the case of a uurmal eye an actual 
muscular elfort. A near object is seen by rays 
that are more or less divergent, and which require 
to bo more j^owcrfully refracted than the parallel 
rays in order to brang them, to a focus within 
the same space. We have seen how this refrac- 
tion is brought about — by an. alteration in the 
shape of the lens. In youth, this alteration is easy 
enough. Elastic membranes yield readily, muscles 
are vigorous, and above all, the lens itself is soft 
and highly elastic. But, us yoap go on, a gradual 
hardening i^rocoss takes pdace in this crystallino 
body, it gradually loses its elasticity, and 
becomes more and more rigid, and the power 
of accommodation coirstantly diminishes. It is 
found on an average of observations, that at ten 
years of age the crystalline lens may be rendered 
so convex as to give a clear image of an object 
three inches from the eye. At twenty-one, it 
will only accommodate itself to an object four 
and a half inches from the eye. Anything 
nearer will be obscure, because tlie lens will not 
assume a form suiliciently convex to refract to 
a focus on the retina rays of light so divergent 
as any nearer object will radiate. At forty years 
of age, the ‘ near point ’ has reached to a distance 
of nine inches ; and at fifty, to thirteen inches. 
At sixty years of age, the lens has so far lost its 
flexibility, and therefore its power of responding 
to the limscle, that it cannot ordinarily give a 
clear image of any object less than twenty-six 
inches from the eye. At seventy-live, the powt-r 
of accommodation is wludly lost ; liglit still passes 
through the eye, and is focused on tbe retina, 
but only when, it comes in parallel rays, Parallid 
rays it can converge on the retina ; but divergent 
rays require that extra refj’active power wliic-h 
the aged eye has lost by the hardening of the 
lens.. 

Not as a matter of disease, then, but in thc: 
ordinary course of years, and in every eye alike, 
is' the bodily sight gradually W'eaned Aom thc 
scrutiny of near objects around, and ]iermitted 
to turn a clear vision only upon things afar 
off. 

When the eye has so far lost its power of 
assuming sufficient convexity to bring a clear 
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image to tlie retina, a pair of convex lenses in 
the shape of spectacles carefully adapted to 
individual requirements will make tip the de- 
ficiency to a nicety ; and one of the strongest 
impressions hlr Cartei*’a hook is calculated to leave 
on the mind of the reader is, that an immense 
amount of discomfort would he obviated, and many 
a good pair of eyes would be saved, by a readier 
resort to the aid of spectacles, provided only that 
they be selected under skilful advice. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 

m FIVE CHA-PTERS.—CHAFTEE. IV. 

We started off as for dear life. At first, the 
mare shied a little, and seemed inclined to be 
troublesome. But she found that it was a practised 
hand that held the reins, and resigned herseK to 
obedience accordingly. Instead of driving down 
the avenue to the gate wliich led into the 
village, and which was only about three hundred 
yards from the house, I turned off sharply on 
leaving the yard, and chose the gravel-road which, 
leading to the principal entrance of the mansion, 
passed on through the entire breadth of the park 
to another gate on the far side of it, and which 
opened into the high-road. By adopting this 
course, the odds were considerably in my favour, 
for I hoped to reach the park gate and emerge into 
the high-road before any one could start in pur- 
suit, Once fairly on the road, I would try the 
mettle of the mare. If, unfortunately, we should 
be overtaken, and it came to a close tight — which 
I scarcely doubted — the farther we were from 
Briteleigh Hall the better, and the greater chance 
I should have of dividing our pursuers and grap- 
pling with them singly. Of one thing I was 
certain, and it rendered me sanguine of success — 
as Mr Wintock only kept two horses beside the 
mare, only two mounted horsemen could follow. 
He would not try a vehicle ; for his others w'ere 
lieavier than the gig, and would place our pursuers 
at a great disadvantage. 

‘ Soho, soho, lass !— -steady ! ’ as the mare, being 
fresh from the stable, began to lay her ears back 
and to address herself to her work. It was with 
difficulty that I could restrain her from dashing 
off at full speed. We should require her utmost 
by-aiid-hy, I did not wish to wind my animal 
at starting, but to husband her strength for a 
long pull. 

Steadily across the park at a sharp trot. The 
gate is reached, Thro-wing the reins to Miss 
Wintock, I leap down, tmbar the gate, and lead 
the marc tlirough. Up again and off, but rather 
faster than before, though I still held the mare in 
check, for I could see there was a heavy drag for 
her up a long steep hiU a few miles distant. 
If we can only reach its summit, we will then 
bo not more than a dozen miles from Ealeigh 
station, whence we can reach the metropolis. It 
was rather a trying task for the mare ; but she 
must and shall do it. Miss Wintock had scarcely 
spoken since our exit from the Hall, seeming as 
if fearful of distracting my attention, but evidently 
in a state of great excitement ; and every sense 
is on the alert, for she looks hack rcpeaterlly and 
earnestly through the looming daideness, and 
starts: nervously at the slightest sound. , 

The foot of the hUl is gained. It is a miidi 


heavier drag for the mare than I had anticipated ; 
for the road oh this part has lately been gravelled, 
and with a vehicle behind and two persons in it, 
no animal can fairly be expected to ascend it at 
full trot. Suddenly, Miss Wintock grasps my 
arm. ‘ Listen ! They are already on our 
track 1’ 

I turn my head- The sharp percussive ring of 
horaes’ hoofs strilces faintly on the ear. We are 
pursued, and by more than one person; there are 
at least two on our trail, and they ai’e following 
us at full speed. No doubt the Wintocks have 
saddled 'the extra horse, and will leave untried no 
means, fair or foul, to regain their captive. 

The mare toils and pants as the steep acclivity 
begins to tell upon her powers. It is brutal to 
give her the whip, hut it must he done. She 
must strain every muscle to the utmost, even 
though I feel that I am doing the plucky 
animal a gross injustice. 

We are more than halfway up the hill, and the 
remainder is not nearly so steep ; in fact, simply 
a gentle rise. With a snort, a proud toss of her 
flowing mane, and a loud neigh of defiance, she 

E ricks up her ears and increases her speed. She 
as caught the clatter of the ratthng hoofs behind, 
and, with the instinct and emiilation of all 
spirited animals, is determined not to be distanced. 
Gallant creature! Not another stroke with the 
whip, if I have to fight our battle out on foot on 
the road. Indeed, there is no occasion ; on gain- 
ing the ridge of the hill she has bolted. The: 
foam is frothing and dripping in fleeces from 
her hit ; the wheels are whirlmg with a fierce- 
ness that renders its dizzy. I can hear and feel 
the strain upon the shafts as her iron-clad heels 
dash the sparks from the flints on the road, 
and every instant expiect them to snap like 
rotten to-vv. Will the axles hold and the springs 
standi The friction is enough to make tires 
and spokes fly asunder. 

The moon is just rising above the horizon. By 
her light we can, discern two mounted riders 
coming on behind at a great pace ; one is con- 
siderably in advance of the other. No doubt 
they are the Wintocks. They are gaming rapidly 
upon us. Ah! the foremost is llr George. I 
recognise the horse also ; it is the swift supple 
bay he usually rides, and which is more than a 
match for the mare at any time, much more so 
with a vehicle and two persons behind her. 
There is no help for it, and we cannot escape an 
encounter. 

How furiously our pursuers ride ! George 
Wintock is within a hundred yards. ■ I fancy' I 
can see by the light of the moon that his visage is 
ghastly with passion. I can see his coadjutor 
strilce the rowels fiercely into the flanks of his 
charger, in order to come txp with him. The 
mare is getting over her pet, and is slackening 
her speed. I tighten my grasp of the reins ancl 
speak coaxingly to her. She is under command 
and well in hand. Shall we pull up at once and 
do battle ? No j w'e will hold on till the last 
minute. 

The foremost rider is close upon us ; the second 
is not far behind. With loud imprecations, they 
shout to us to stop. I glance at my companion. 
The cool night-air and the hope of escape have 
wrought, wonders ; the stern, almost fierce light 
on those lustrous dark eyes reassures me. ' 
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* Can you take tlie reins for a minute 1 ’ 

She stretched out her delicate fingers by way 
of reply, 

‘Puli evenly and not too tightly. Keep her 
in tliQ middle of the road, if you can. Be cool, 
and lot her go her own pace.’ 

‘ Draw up, or you’re a dead man ! ’ 

I turired. George 'Wintock was within a yard 
of mo, his hunting-whip raised, the heavy handle 
about to descend upon my skull. Springing to 
my feet and balancing myseK as best I might, 
I poised the gig-whip, parrying his bloAV and 
keeping him at bay. Finding that I had the 
longer weapon, he immediately changed his tactics 
for a dastardly mode of attack, of which no man, 
let alone a sportsman, who is supposed to love 
his horse, could ever possibly he guilty. S 


horse, could ever possibly he guilty, 
his steed, he rode past me to the marc’s h( 

and r-"’ — 

crushi 

to . 

should in the molee have been at his mercy. It 
was well meant ; hut at the critical instant the 
animal swerved slightly, so as to evade its Ml 
force. It was, howevex', sufficiently powerM to 
make her stumble and sink almost upon her 
knees. But the ruffian had for once reckoned 
without his host. Ho was wuthin reach of my 
whip-handle, and, as the mare rose, I, wrought 
to a pitch of desperation by our ]3osition, aud 
incensed by his cowardly and brutal act, swung 
the butt-end with resistless sweep, striking him 
on the side of the head, breaking the whip-handle 
into several pieces, and hurling him headhxng 
against the hank by the roadside. I had the 
satisfaction of seeing his horse gallop riderless 
away. 

A shriek hurst from Miss 'Wintock, and I 
clutched the reins. It was high time, for the 
poor mare, mad with agony, was up on her hind- 
legs, fighting with her fore-feet in the air. For 
a second it seemed as if we should topple over ; 
the next, she was staggering from siile to side 
like a drunken man. Mechanically, I drew one 
of my small pistols — ^in my excitement, I had 
till that moment entirely forgotten them. 

‘ Keep off, sir ! — ^Icecp off, as you value your 
life ! ’ I shouted to the elder 'Wintock, for ho 
was close upon us. 

His reply was a torrent of imprecations and 
threats. 

‘ Give it to me !— You atteud to the mtire,’ 
cried the heroic girl as she snatched the pistol 
quickly from my hand. ‘I kxxow how to use 
it, and will not he retaken alive I ’ 

In truth, there was full occupation for both 
my hands, as momentarily I expected the poor 
animal to Ml iix her flurry. It was as much as 
I could do to keep her on her legs. 

Encumbered with the mare, there was no 
chance of defending myself in the gig. I was 
about to puU up short, jump into the road, and 
face the enemy on foot, when a heavy blow from 
the butt-end of Mr Wintock’s whip across the 
back of my head struck me from my seat. Had 
I not let go the reins with one hand and caught 
at the side of the gig, I should have fallen on 
the mare’s back. As it was, I slipped sideways 
to the bottom of the gig, leaning powerless against 
the splashboard. The' mare gave a lurch, and 
nearly down, but with a struggle recovered 


her footing. Mr 'Wintock’s arm was raised to 
repeat the blow. I gave myself xxp for lost, for 
he struck with tremendous force. Suddenly there 
was a vivid flash and a loud report. Miss 
Wintock had fired straight at our assailant, who 
on the instant had pulled up short, so that the 
ball struck the animal instead of the man ! 
Stung with the wound, alarmed at the xxoiso, 
it uttered a loud sxxort, bounded aside, galloped 
a short distance, and then fell, Mr W^intock 
narrowly escaping being crushed as it stumbled 
and rolled upon the ground. 

The report of the pistol startled the mare and 
seemed to arouse her failing energies. Tricking 
np her ears, she shook herself till the harness 
rattled again; then- started forward at a brisk 
pace, though not nearly so fast as before. The 
Wiiitocks had got the worst of the encounter. 
Yet our plight was but a sorry one. I could 
scarcely keep ray seat in the gig, from the effects 
of the blow, which had almost stunned me. My 
wound, too, hied profusely, saturating IMiss 'Win- 
toek’s white kerchief, -which, as we rode idoug, 
she had contrived to bind around my head, in 
spite of her owxi nervous agitation. 

We had gained the level road and oux’ progress 
was easier. But the mare hud heeix cruelly xxsed, 
and it was evident would not stand a long joxtrney 
without rest. The station was still many miles 
distant. In her present state, she must kxiock xxp 
long ere we could reach it. Indeed, I was far 
from feeling sure that I could myself hold out 
during such a journey. There was, too, just a 
chauce that Mr Wintock, being well acfj^uainted 
with the locality, might, by misrepresenting the 
case, or by bribery, or by an admixture of both, 
procure fresh horses and aid without returning 
to Briteleigh Hall, and then recommence the 
pursuit. It was an ugly fact — I had literally 
stolen his mare and gig. I had also eloped with 
his ward; for so he might term it, though she was 
no longer a minor. These, on the face of things, 
wore plausible pretexts by which he might almost 
command assistance from any reasonable person. 
Before us stretched a long dreary common, which 
we must cross. There luighfc he other dangers, 
from tramps or from gangs of gipsies, who not 
unfrequently encamped in that locality. In my 
present state I could be but of little use to my 
tair companion as a defender. 

Miss Wintock seemed to share my unspoIcetL 
thoxxghts. Turning to me, she said : ‘ klr hlere- 
dith, you have been brought into sad trouble 
on my account. It would have been hettci’, 
perhaps, for you to have left me to xny fate.’ 

‘My dear young lady, do not pain me by 
indulging such a thought for a moment. If 
occasion demanded it, I would gladly do the 
same again. The risk to me is nothing. I only 
wish I could see my way clearly what next to do 
for the best. But I confess inysblf totally at a 
loss.’ I spoke faintly and despondingly. 

‘Can wo nut seek shelter tor a while, at least 
at the first inn we happen upon! Your wound 
could he looked to, aiid the mare might rest a 
little.’ 

‘I fear that would not do. The Wintocks, 
knowing that -we are on the high-road, will pro- 
bably guess that we shall nxakc all haste to the 
metropolis. Depend upon it, they will not part 
with you without another effort. It is xxow getting 
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very late. If "vve stop at all, we must put up till 
tlie morning ; for I do not see liow we could start 
again from a strange inn till early dawn. No 
doubt onr pursuers will make every inquiry in 
following us, and will be quickly on our track. 
Wbab if tliey sliould overtake us, and give me 
in charge to a con.stable for stealing the horse 
and gig"? Not that I care for myself ; but you 
would "be left without a protector, and entirely 
at their mercy. And yet I fear that I could 
do but little in that way just now. Indeed, I am 
at my wits’ end ; for it is plain that we cannot 
travel much farther in our present plight’ 

‘Then why not leave the high-road at once? 
See ! there are lights in that valley yonder to the 
left; and there is a turning a little farther on, 
which apparently leads that way. Let us try it 
Possibly, w'e may find a safe refuge. They will 
not dream that we dare stay so near the Hall. 
If they hunt for us at all, it will be farther 
away.’ 

The suggestion struck me as a capital one ; and 
in fact there seemed to be no alternative. ‘Good !’ 
I said ; ‘ very good ! A lady’s wit excels a man’s 
invention, any time.’ So saying, I turned the 
mare’s head, and leaving the high-road across the 
common, drove steadily down to the spot where 
the lights appeared. 

At about two miles’ distance we found a scat- 
tered village. The lights we had seen were 
reflected as from the windows of the only inn in 
the place. The house was just about to he 
closed for the night ; for the one or two who 
always stay to the latest minute to draiu an 
extra glass, were departing, some of them with 
rather an unsteady gait. Einging the yard- 
hell, I gave the mare and gig into the sleepy 
hostler’s keeping, and, with Miss Wintock on 
my arm, walked into the house. Boniface was 
seated in the bar-parlour, taking it very cosily. 
Making myself quite at home, I handed my com- 
panion to a chair and called for refreshments. 
While he was serving us, I said : ‘ Landlord, I 
want a sleeping apartment for this young 
lady.’ 

The fellow was a mere clod, sheepish, carroty- 
haired, and bloated ; apparently a good-tempered 
kind of calf, yet sufficiently astute wliere his own 
interest was concerned. He eyed us both for 
a moment very suspiciously. Truly, neither of 
us cut a very respectable figure. Miss Wiutock 
in her plain dark dress, surmounted by old 
Martha’s horridly antiquated bonnet and thread- 
bare shawl ; and I with my wounded head bound 
up in a bloodstained handkerchief. There was 
sufficient reason for the man’s distrust. ‘Very 
sorry, sir ! — very sorry, indeed ! can’t have it. 
Never let beds to strange folks this time o’ 
night.’ 

‘Well, hut my good man, you see’ I com- 

menced remonstrating. 

He gruflly cut my speech short. ‘Noa! I 
doan’t, and I doan’t want to. You can’t have 
any beds here ; and that ’s fiat.’ 

Just then the landlady entered the room. She 
seemed to be rutber a genteel sort of person com- 
pared with her spouse, and to he about retiring 
to re.st. I at once appealed to her. 

‘ Madam, I am requesting the landlord to 
oblige me with a night’s accommodation for this 
young lady. We have been attacked on the 


I’oad, and compelled to turn out of our way; 
and _ we cannot possibly reach our destination 
to-night. I am agreeable to make any shift 
myself — a shakedown in your hayloft, or a 
stretch on the settle by the fire here. Put me 
anywhere you please, so that you make the lady 
comfortable. You have our mare in the .stable 
and our gig in the yard; put them under lock 
and key as security, if you like. We are wdlling 
to pay to the full any reasonable charge as w'ell, 
in advance. What more can you require ? ’ As I 
spoke, I took out my purse, not very heavily lined, 
truly, hut sufficiently so for present need. "Money 
Miss Wintock had none. 

The landlady glanced suspiciously at Miss 
Wintock. She could not make her out at all. 
Her costume was decidedly not that of a lady ; 
but the word ‘attacked’ awakened her curiosity. 

‘ Deary me ! attacked by them tramps. I am 
glad they did not rob you, for I see you have still 
your purse. How did you manage to get away 
from them ? ’ And then she hurriedly proceeded 
with a string of eager questions, scarcely waiting 
for a reply. 

‘She is really a lady born and bred,’ I inter- 
rupted. ‘You surely will not turn her out again 
into the road at this hour of the night ? ’ 

‘But I cannot understand why a lady should 
come abroad in such a dress as that,’ she replied 
sarca.stically ; while she spoke, an idea seemed to 
force its way into her mind, and she archly added, 

‘ iinless it is a runaway match. In that case, my 
husband and I would ratber bave nothing to do 
with it. We might get into trouble.’ 

‘I sh’ud think not — I sh’ud think not! No 
runaway folks in Bob Simpson’s house, if he 
knows it.^ Come, yoiing people, you must go 
fudder ; w'e can’t have folks like you here,* 
blurted out the landlord, moving from the room, 
and calling to the hostler : ‘ Ben, putt that ’ere 
mare in agen ; lady and gen’l’man ’s a-goin’ on.’ 

I w'as about to remonstrate further and more 
strongly ; but Miss Wintock rose indignantly to 
her feet. Hitherto, her natural shyness, combined 
with the false and very unpleasant position in 
which she was placed, had kept her silent. Un- 
pinning the old shawl, and rai.sing the hideous 
bonnet, she shook her glos.sy black hair until it 
hung down in clustering masses on her shoulders. 
‘Yes, landlord, I am a lady — though you seem 
to doubt it — and a very shamefully oppressed and 
injured one. I am not compelled to enlighten 
a stranger respecting my private affairs ; but this 
gentleman has just risked his life in my service. 
You see he is not in a fit state to drive me on 
to the next town, even if it were not so late. I. 
heg of you as a man — if yon have any manhood 
in you — and for humanity’s sake, to accede to his 
request. I pledge you my word, my honour as 
a lady,’ she continued proudly and passionately, 
and with a short scornful laugh, ‘ that you incur 
no risk. We are not burglars, that you should 
dread us so.’ 

The moment Miss Wintock threw aside her 
bonnet and began to speak, the landlady fixed 
upon her an earnest scrutinising look, bending 
forward with parted lips and scanning her fea- 
tures narrowly. ‘Why — surely — can it be?’ sbe 
exclaimed in wonderment, eagerly seizing the 
young lady by both hands. — ‘ Why, Bob, ’tis Miss 
Wintock, as I’m alive ! Don’t you remember my 
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clear young niistre.ss, that used to be at the Hall?— 
Oh ! my dear young lady, who could have dreamed 
of seeing you in such a pickle ! Whatever has 
happened? lYlierc have yon been so long? They 
said you left the Hall and went abroad, after your 
poor pa’s death. — Stay here ! Yes ; that you 
shall— for a twelvemonth if yoti like, and have 
the best bed in the house too.’ 

The sudden outburst of the landlady took Miss 
Wintock by surprise, and the warm-hearted 
creature rattled on in such voluble style as to 
V admit of no reply. 

Bob Simpson had returned to the har-parlour, 
after bawling out his orders to the hostler from 
the passage, and had stood as if stupefied during 
Miss Wi'ntock’s transformation and passionate 
appeal. It was more than his very limited stock 
of brains could cope with. He had half turned 
away again, possibly with the intention of hasten- 
ing the hostler’s movements. But his wife’s 

exclamations brotight him to a sudden halt, and 
he remained staring and gaping with open 
mouth, as the mutual recognition took place, 
Mrs Simpson, in her delight, almost forcing Miss 
Wintock hack into the chair from which she had 
■ risen. ■ 

‘Eh! What? Bless me! Miss Wintock!; 
dump o’ my wig, wdio’d ha’ thought it! — How! 
d ’ye do, miss ? Glad to see ye, and thank 'ee | 
kindly j ’ and he took her tiny hand in both his ' 
great rough clumsy ones ancl moved it up and 
down, as if he were slowly plying a pump-handle. 
Off he started again into ime passage and to the 
back-door which led into the yard. ‘Ben!’ he 
shouted, ‘take that ’ere mare out agon. Gic 
her a rub down and feed her well. Lady and 
gen’l’man ain’t a-goin’ on agen.’ 

It was a lucky hit our turning off from the 
high-road, for the landlady proved to have been 
an attached servant of Miss Wintock’s parents, 
who had lived with them first when quite a 
girl, had grown to womanhood in their service, 
and afterwards married a comfortable though 
not very intellectual partner. The numerous 
kindnesses she had received from her dear young 
mistress, as she still fondly termed her, ancl 
whose special attendant she had been, now bore 

S ateful fruit ; and she was most assiduous in her 
nd attentions to us both, though it was evident 
that her curiosity -was excited to the highest 
pitch by Miss Wintock’s sudden appcarairce at 
such a time, alone, in such company as mine, and 
above all in such strange attire, 

‘Ye’re safe housed for the rest o’ this night, 
miss, at least,’ said our host, as, poising his glass 
to drink the young lady’s very good health, he 
glanced up at the’ old-fash ioned blunderbuss 
suspended over the mantel-piece, ancl to which 
was appended a card with ‘Loaded’ inscribed 
upon it in legible characters. ‘I slm’d like to 
see any little half-dozen on ’em try to git yon 
out o’ iBob Simpson’s house ! I ’d make ’em — I ’d 

make ’em’ But here the action of his brain 

did not keep pace with the warmth of his feelings, 
and he was at a loss for a simile. ' ‘ Ah ! ’ he 
blurted out at last; ‘I’d make every one on 
’em grin like a monkey 'with his head on a 
choppin’ -block.’ 

‘Bravo! my worthy friend ; you’re a Briton 
to the bone,’ I replied, grasping his hand. 
‘Once safe in London, we do not fear. It is 


the getting there. I don’t think it likely we 
shall he traced till daylight. Then no douljt 
the Wintocks will be on the alert, and scour 
the neighbourhood far and near. A thousand 
unlucky chances may happen to b'rsng us to- 
gether ; or they may ewen now have procured 
fresh horses and proceeded to Baleigli, and inter- 
cept us when we arrive in the morning, as w'e 
enter the suburbs.’ 

‘Now, listen to mo a minute, Bob,’ iutcrriq^ted 
his better-half. ‘It is only five miles across 
country by the byroads to SI o wham station. 
[This I did not previously know.] The train 
passes through on its way to London about eight 
in the morning, I will lend Miss Wintock another 
dress and a bonnet and cloak. You let Mr 
Meredith have your loose greatcoat, and the broad- 
brimmed low-crowned hat you drive to market 
in. It; is too large for him ; but we can easily 
pad it. Ralph shall drive the pony and cart 
over with them the first thing in the morning, 
so as to bo in good time, lie needs to know 
nothing. As soon as they arc fairly on the road, 
let Ben start with the mare and gig for Brito- 
leigh Hall. It won’t do for them to be found 
on our premises ; that might get us into an awk- 
ward mess. Should he meet any of the Wintocks’ 
people on the road, ho can .speak the truth, and 
say that a lady and gentleman left tliom hei'o 
to-night, desiring thoui to be sent back in the 
morning. And if not, let him drive them on 
to the Hall, and leave them in the yard with 
j the same message. To-jnorrow being market-day, 
he is sure to get a lift part of the way back at 
anyrate,’ 

Shortly after settling our plan of action, wo 
retired to our several rooms, but only for a short 
space, for we were astir again before daylight. 
Bob and his spouse insisted upon giving up their 
bod to Miss Wintock ; whilst I lay down in a 
spare one. 

Punctual to the miimte agreed upon, Ralph was 
at the inn-door with the pony and cart ; and wo 
took a grateful and affectionate leave of our host 
and hostess. We reached Slowham just in time 
to catch the train, and by noun we were .safe 
within the precincts of the metropolis. 


SNAKES AND SNAKE-LIFE. 

Theue cannot be the shadow of a d(mbt that 
snakes form a group of animals rvhich do not 
occupy a favourite or elevated place in the estima- 
tion of the imblic. Indeed, the reverse position, 
that which regards them as a series of uulovdy 
and poisonous reptiles, more accoj’ds with the 
popular verdict regarding those animals. Poetry, 
too, has lent its aid. and iullneuco 'in. instilling 
feelings of unfriendly cliaracter towards these 
reptiles. But we know that poetry is not always 
true to nature, and it may be bufiic.imit to add 
that in the present instance poetry has simply 
followed the popular lead. 

The appearanee of a handsome volume — SnaJxs; 
Ciiriosities and JVondnrs of Hcr-pent-UJe, by Catherine 
C. Hopley (Griffith and Fawan, Loudon) — devoted 
to an expo.sition of the wondrous waj^a u]i.d works 
of serpent-existence, and the fiict that the volume 
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ia question lias been written by a hiy wlio 
for many years lias taken a deep and practical 
interest in snake-life, must together be viewed 
with a high degree of interest by naturalists 
and popular observers alike. It is of course an 
old adage that one man’s meat may be another’s 
poison ; and of intellectual studies it may also 
be said that the dislike of one person may be the 
delight of another. — 

'To zoologists, and to those who have learned 
something of the charm with which the observa- 
tion of living nature is at all times surrounded, 
the family of snakes has always presented favou- 
rite objects for study. Hence we must be very 
careful of assuming that prevailing prejudices, 
or popular ideas regarding serpents, are to be 
esteemed correct. Indeed, so far is this from being 
the case, that even groups of animals and plants 
which to the popular or uninstructed eye would 
present, no phases worthy of a moment’s study, 
are found to teem with an interest that may 
absorb a lifetime. The fungi that grow by the 
wayside, the lichens on the wall, the animalcules 
that people our ponds and ditches — each and all of 
these and many allied groups of plants, have 
afforded intense delight to hundreds of observers 
who have learned the delights of nature-study. In 
a similar fashion do we learn to recognise that the 
despised snakes form a field of study) which, either 
in respect of its curious nature or of its interest, 
is second to none in the range of the naturalist’s 
subjects. And Miss Hopley’s volume only serves 
to render this latter assertion clear. Instead of 
being merely regarded as a group of uninteresting 
and venomous creatures, our authoress shows 
us that ill the records of snake-life, there are 
features of the deepest interest to those who care 
to learn. It will therefore prove one of the most 
important results of the publication of tliis volume, 
if wo may be enabled, by Miss liopley’s aid, to 
study some of the phases of snake-life, and to learn 
some of the zoological lessons which such a study 
is well calculated to teach. 

A serpent is in reality a highly wondrous 
piece of natural mechanism. If we regard for a 
moment the lithe flexible spine, the ribs which 
end, not in a breastbone, but in the great scales 
of the lower surface of the body, the beauti- 
fully adjusted scaly covering, the poison-apparatus 
in those species in which it is developed, and 
the muscular layers through which serpent- 
movements are executed, we cannot fail to see 
that we are viewing one of nature’s ‘strange 
fellows’ and one of the most modified of the 
children of life. Taking even the tongue of 
the snake, to the examination of which Miss 
Hoplcy devotes no fewer than three chapters of 
her hook, it is astonishing to find the amount of 
popular misconception which prevails regarding 
the nature of tliat organ. Persons who see a 
snake in a reptile-house, are accustomed to regard 
the lithe, black, forked organ, which whips in and 
out of the snake’s month as it moves about, as 
the ‘ fangs,’ ‘ sting,’ or ‘ poison-dart ’ of the animal 
— ignorant of the fact that no snake can sting. 
How, we can only see the poison-fangs — which 
in all snakes that possess them are situated in 
tlie upper jaw — when the mouth of the snake 


is opened wide. The forked organ that is con- 
tinually passing out from the mouth and which 
is as rapidly withdrawn, is. the animal’s tongue. 
Yet hundreds of persons visit zoological gardens, 
and leave them, under tbe impression that they 
have seen the creature’s ‘ sting.’ 

The tongue of the snake is in itself a very 
beautifully constructed organ, Tiiat it acts as an 
organ of touch, few, if any, zoologists deny i and 
from its soft sensitive structure, it would seem to 
be admirably adapted for this tactile office. 

Situated near the tongue, is the glottis or 
opening of the windpipe of the snake. The 
wundpipe, as every reader knows, is the road 
to the lungs. Snakes as a rule have only one 
of their two Imrgs well developed, the second 
lung remaining in a rudimentary condition. 
Miss Hopley tells us that on one occasion she 
■was watching a large python at the Zoological 
Gardens swallowing a duck it had just IdUed, 
when she was struck ‘ by a singular something 
projecting or hanging from the side of the snake’s 
mouth. It looked like a kind of tube or pipe, 
about an inch and a half or two inches of which 
were visible. The python had rather an awkward 
hold of the duck, having begun at the breast with 
the neck doubled back, the head forming some 
temporary impediment to the progress of the 
jaws upon the prey. So the strange protuberance 
gave one a “sort of turn” and a shudder. It 
looked as if it might he some part of the crushed 
bird, and then again it had the appearance of 
some internal arrangement ; and another shudder 
crept over me as the idea suggested itself that 
the snake had ruptured its throat in some 
way.’ 

Pondering on the curious phenomenon which 
the feeding of the snake had brought to light, she 
recollected that in a goose, which she had seen, as 
a child, in process of being prepared by the cook, a 
similar structure was noticed. The iWembrance 
of this fact ' assisted our authoress in her search 
after the cause of the phenomenon in question. 
The keeper informed her that he had often 
observed the structure wliich had excited Miss 
Hopley’s attention. In parenthesis, let us ex- 
press the regret that ‘keepers’ are not instructed 
in natural history, elementary anatomy, and phy- 
siology. The valuable nature of such an educa- 
tion would soon he felt in the number of interest- 
ing observations on the animals under their charge 
which keepers versed, even in the rudiments 
of natural science, would be enabled to make. 
So our authoress, consulting scientific books, soon 
found that the extension of the snake’s windpipe 
in its upper part, was by no means an occurrence 
unlcnomi to naturalists. Professor Owen remarks 
the fact, and all comparative anatomists know, 
that the tissues of the snake’s windpipe, in ite 
upper part, are so loosely connected, that this 
important breathing-tube can be made to project, 
and thus freely communicate with the lungs 
while the creature’s mouth and throat are 
gorged with food. The incident we have quoted 
goes to show that' Miss Hopley’s observant 
powers are of a high order. Indeed, from such 
a love of observing nature and life, it inay 
be said the best results in natural science often 
spring. 

A perusal of the headings of the chapters in 
Miss Hopley’s book serves to show how vaiied 
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are her Btudies of the serpent-tribes. She has 
a very curious chapter on the ‘tails of snalces,’ 
and shows us therein how different are the char- 
acters which, the caudal region of serpents may 
exhilnt. The popular reader will uudouhtedly 
turn with great interest to read what Miss Hopley 
has to say about ‘water-snakes’ and ‘sea-snakes’ 
at large. In. the Indian Ocean reside the curious 
sea-snakes which are highly venomous, and which 
possess flattened tails serving as a propelling 
apparatus. But many land-snakes swim, with 


ease and grace. Adders are not unfrequently 
' ’ ’ ■ ther on 


seen swimming from one island to anotl 
our Scottish lakes. We have seen the pommon 
British Einged Snake (Tropidonotiis natrix) swim 
with rapidity after an unfortunate frog which 
had contrived to obtain a brief start, hut which 
was seized and devoured in a very short space 
of time. Even the big pythons and anacondas, 
which crush their prey in their j;jreat coils, swim 
with apparent ease. Very curious must have 


been the experience of a Captain Bitfield of the 
steamship Mail ' 


telco, who, as quoted by Miss Hopley 
from an* American newspaper, stated that ho luul 
passed through ‘a tangled mass of snakes’ off 
the Tortuga Islands, at the entrance to the Gulf 
of Mexico. These snakes are described as liaving 
been ‘ of all sizes, from the ordinary green water- 
snalie of two feet long, to monsters, genuine “sea- 
serpents” of fourteen to fifteen feet in_ length.’ 


We are certainly inclined to agree with Miss 
Hopley that such a ’ ’ " 


shoal of snakes must have 
consisted simply of a mass of these reptiles which 
had been drifted out to sea on brushwood by 
some river-flood or ‘ spate.’ 


The ‘ great sea-serpent,’ whoso annual appear- 
ances are chronicled with punctuality, receives 


full and complete justice from Miss Hopley. We 
find our authoress is on the sii 


are glad to find our authoress is on the side of 
those naturalists who maintain that there is no ct 
priori impossibility in the declaration that giant 
marine snakes may and do exist. In giant species 
of marine snakes Ve may find the explanation of 
many of the marine appearances which have been 
antlionticated by hosts of credible witnesses. Miss 
Hopley asks, after suppo.sing this theory to he 
correct, ‘ How long would the poison-fang of such 
a reptile be ? ’ But there seems no need to make 
the existence or absence of poisonous powci’s a 
question. What we desire to know ivS, ‘ What is 


que 

the sea-serpent?’ With the plain rule before us 


of endeavouring to find a natui’al solution of this 
query, before rushing into the clouds, it would 
seem that those zoologiatff who believe in the 
huge development of marine snakes, possess a 
distinct advantage over all other theorists. Giant 
cuttlefishes, some of which .measure thirty or forty 
feet in length inclusive of their ‘arms,’ are now 
known in plenty. A few years ago, such animals 
were believed to have been evolved from the 
fertile brain of Victor Hugo, who makes a giant 
octopus the means of vengeance in Ms novel the 
Toilers of the Sea. It is not too much to say that 
with the evidence of new and recent discoveries 
in cubtlefi.sh-life before us, we should at least 




amongst 

Only about one-fifth of all known species of 
lakes are possessed of poison-fangs, a topic with 
which Miss Hopley deals in a highly entertaining 


manner ; hut though comparatively few snakes 
posse.ss poison-fatigs, some of the so-called 
‘harmless’ specie-s, such as the huge pythons and 
anacondas, become quite as dangerous fi'om their 
power of crushing their prey by mpan,s of their 
huge and powerful bodies. Miss Hujiloy satis- 
factorily disposes of the old idea that these great 
snakes ‘ licked ’ their prey over before swalloAving 
it. The tongue of a snake is never adapted for 
‘licking,’ being, as we liave seen, a lithe, rounded 
organ. The poison-glands of snakes are modified 
‘salivary glands’ — that is to say, they are not 
new and special structures, but modifications of 
organs which other animals and reptiles possess. 
It is a notable fact, that as in a poisonous snake 
the secretion of these glands is permanently 
venomous, in a ‘mad’ dog the saliva becomes 
temporarily poisonous ; and it is well known 
that’ the bite of an enraged human being may 
he most difficult of healing, owing to the appa- 
rently virulent character which the saliva accpiircs. 
We thus see that one and the siuno organ and 
secretion ap])ear.s to become modified for poison- 
ing properties and functions in very different 
groups of animals. The rationale of snake-poison 
in its action on other animals appears to consist 
in its paralysing effect upon the nervous system, 
and in its effects on the aeration of the blood. 
It would ajipear that it acts by preventing tho 
absorption into the blood of tlie oxygen gas wo 
breathe, and which is a vital necessity for us 
and for all animals. 

Armed witli two poison-fangs in the upper 
jaw, the bite of certain foreign kinds is dangerous, 
and even fatal ; in Great Britain, tho vii>er or 
adder is happily the only vouonions species. 
The remodies Avhich have been proposed for 
snake-hito are of course very numerous ; hut 
Miss Hopley is probably right in following Dr 
Stradling when she asserts 'that, as the poisons 
of different snakes vary in their effects, it is hope- 
less to look for any one specific for their varied 
bites. But it is just possible that underlying the 
variations in the effects of the venom, there may 
e.xist a common type of virulence. ’.For our own 
part, we should like to hear of C>mdy’.s Fluid 
(or permanganate of potash) .having a wider ti*ial 
ill snake-bite than has yet been accorded it. 


Injected into the veins, this fluid appears to coiiii- 


teract the effecte of the less deadly kinds of venom 
in a marvellous degree. Possibly it doe.s so, hecaiise 
it throws (jff oxygen in large cjiiantities, and may 
thus neutralise the effect of the snake-poison 
just noted. But the difficulties and clangers of 
research in such a field are numherlcs.s ; and there 
are few persons who, like Dr Stradling, are hold 
enough to risk being bitten, and to experiment 
in their own persons on the remedies they deem 
most effectual for snake-hite. 


In Miss Ilopley’s plea.sant pages, the general 
dam’ 


reader will find a mine of information regarding 
serpents and their literally wondrous history. 
Studies like those discussed in the voliutie 
before us, render good servi(.'c to the cause 
of science, in so far as they encourage ob,serva- 
tion and train the faculties in the work of noting 
facts and of correlating ideas. Best of all, it is 
in the study of living nature that the purest 
enjoyment may he sought and found. What of 
poetry Wordsworth found in nature, and what 
of learning Kingsley discovered in his studies, 
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may "be found in some degree at least by every 
earnest mind that approaches the fields of animal 
and plant life. A thousand wonders people the 
leaf; a museum of curiosities finds a home in 
the water-drop ; and the pleasure derived from 
a search in nature’s fields is one that no accident 
of life can mar, and no misfortune of existence 
take away. 


THE STOEY OF JOHNNIE ELLIOT, 
THE PEDLAE. 

In the lonely and rarely visited kirlcyard of the 
parish known as Eskdalemuir, in Dumfriesshire, 
and among the bleak hills of that district, is a 
well-nigh 'forgotten grave, at the head of which 
stands a plain stone, on which may be read 
the following inscription ; 

‘In Memory of John Elliot, Pedlar, a young 
man of nineteen years of age, who came from 
the neighbourhood of Hexham, in Northumber- 
land ; and travelling in company with a man 
of the name of James Gordon, said to have come 
from Mayo, was barbarously murdered by him at 
Steel-bush-edge, on the farm of Upper Cassock, 
on the 14th day of November 1820. 

‘After the greatest exertions on the part of Sir 
Thomas Kilpatrick* of Closeburn, Bart., Sheriff- 
depute of the county, the Honourable Captain 
William Napier of Thirlestane, and many others, 
the above-named James Gordon was apprehended 
at Nairn, and brought to Dumfries ; where, after 
an interesting trial, he was condemned, and 
executed on the Cth day of June 1821. 

‘The inhabitants of Eskdalemuir, in order to 
convey to future ages their abhorrence of a crime 
which was attended with peculiar aggravations, 
and their veneration for those laws which pursue 
with equal solicitude the murderer of a poor 
friendless stranger as of a peer of the realm, have 
erected this stone, 1st of September 1821.’ 

Some years ago, the circumstances attending 
the murder of the lad Elliot, together with those 
which led to the capture, trial, and conviction of 
his murderer, were repeated to us by a gentle- 
man intimately acquainted with the matter ; and 
as these circumstances may not be generally known 
or remembered, we venture now to narrate the 
story. 

John Elliot, wdiose remains lie Inmed in the 
old kirkyard of the wild and thinly populated 
parish of Eskdalemuir, was born at Hexbam, near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. His parents were poor, but 
respectable, and had previously lost by deatb one 
or more of their children. Their boy Johnnie 
was a sickly lad, weak in body as well as intel- 
lect ; but good and gentle to his parents, to whom 
this double wealeness seemed to have endeared 
him the more. As Johnnie advanced in years, 
his health did not improve ; and his parents 
were advised by a neighbouring medical man 
to endeavour to obtain for him some out-of-door 
emplojanent, which, without being too hard, 
would at tbe same time afford him plenty of 
fresl). air. 

The parents were very reluctant to part with 
their sickly child ; but finding that the boy was 




* Tims on tlic tombstone ; though the Closehum 
family name is usually written Kirkpatrick. 


quite unfit for regular manual labour, and being 
told by tbe doctor that outdoor exercise would 
alone give him a chance of life, they finally 
resolved on purchasing and plenishing for Johnnie 
a-i small pack, and starting him as a pedlar or 
chapman. In those days, tliis business was much 
more common than at present; many of those 
engaged in it had their regular beats in the 
country districts, where the inhabitants not only 
depended almost entirely on the pedlars for their 

S oceries, hardware, drapery, &c., but also for 
eir supply of news and literature. J ohn Elliot’s 
parents did not anticipate that their boy would 
make such a fortune as many others had done in 
this trade; but they hoped that as an itinerant 
merchant he might in some measure lessen the 
expenses attendant on his wandering life. 

Equipped with a small red-painted box con- 
taining necessaries of the humblest description, 
Johnnie had made several short journeys among 
the neighbouring hills, when, at the time of my 
story, he determined to penetrate the wilds of 
Eskdalemuir, and cross the hills to Moffat Water, 
intending to return home by Annandale. 

On the 11th of November, the lad arrived 
at Woodhead, in the parish of Canonhie, where 
he was hospitably received by a farmer named 
Thomas Lamb. Scarcely had Elliot relieved, him- 
self of his pack and commenced to make himself 
comfortable in the farmer’s warm kitchen, when 
there entered another wayfarer, also an applicant 
for shelter. Tliis was unhesitatingly granted, 
in accordance with the custom of the time, a 
custom which would permit a refusal of hospitality 
to no one. The new-comer was an Irishman, 
who, from the description afterwards given of 
him, could not have been attractive in appearance. 
He was short in stature, possessed of but one eye, 
of which the sight was good, deeply pitted by 
the smallpox, and _ spoke with a remarkable 
stammer ; peculiarities which do not serve to 
improve a man’s personality, however they may 
serve to impress it upon others. In spite of these 
blemishes, the new arrival, who gave the name of- 
Gordon, was made welcome to a share of the 
evening meal ; and afterwards to plenty of clean 
diy straw in the byre or cowhouse, which, latter 
place he shared as a sleeping-place with Johnnie 
Elliot. The next day being Sunday, both Elliot 
and Gordon remained at Woodhead, continuing 
their journey on the following Monday morning. 

It had become evident, from tbe conversation 
on the Saturday night, that Elliot and Gordon 
were up to that time complete strangers to each 
other ; and it was believed that during the halt 
on the Sunday, the Irishman had by some means 
ingratiated himself into the kindly heart of the 
weak pedlar boy ; and that Gordon, under promise 
of showing the lad tbe most direct road to 
Eskdalemuir, bad accompanied him on his journey 
on the Monday morning. These two companions, 
the man with the marked and unpleasant fea- 
tures, and the lad with the conspicuous red 
box slung across bis shoulders, were met by 
several individuals on the road between. Wood- 
head and Goat, at which latter place they arrived 
on the evening of Monday the 13th of November. 
Here they supped and slept, and started again 
together from Coat on Tuesday morning the 14th, 
apparently with, the intention of finding their w'ay 
across the hills to Moflat Water. 
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It is not lcno\ra wliether Gordon had from the 
first determined on the m^irder of Ms companion ; 
it is perhaps more likely that, hofieving the red 
box to contain property of greater value than it 
in reality did — as a matter of fact the lad’s stock' 
in -trade was not of more than a few shillings’ 
value— Gordon determined to possess himself of 
it at any cost ; and finding that secrecy was a 
very important factor in the robbery, he may 
have finally decided upon the murder of the boy. 
Under pretence that ho knew a direct route 


across the hills by an unfrequented path, very 
much shorter than that usually followed, and 




which would take them past the house of a 
gentleman of the name of Nainer, where they 
were sure of obtaining food and shelter for the 
night, Gordon persuaded the boy to accompany 
him to a spot called Steel-bush-edge, on the 
farm of Uioper Oa^ock. What happened at that 
place can only be partly conjectured ; but there, 
at all events, on the following Sunday, was found 
the body of poor Johnnie Elliot foully murdered. 
It was first discovered by William Gloudinning, 
son of the tenant of the farm of Upper Cassock, 
who came xxpon it by the merest accident ; for the 
body lay on a most unfrequented part of the moor, 
across which there did not even run so much as 
a footpath. On examination of the remains, it 
appeared there Avas a cut or contusion on the 
chin, a cut above the right eye, and a great 
many wounds about the back of the hetad. Both 
Glendiunings, father and sou, recognised the 
body as that of a pedlar lad who, in company 
with a man, had visited the farm of Upper 
Cassock. They also noticed in the mud near 
where the boy’s body was foimd the prints of 
heavy clogs strongly bound with' iron, shod on 
the heels with the same metal, and with a pecu- 
liarity in tho two heel-plate marks, that of the 
one clog being circular, whilst that of the other 
was horseshoe shaped. It further appeared that 
both father and son had noticed this peculiarity 
in the clogs worn by the man Avho had visited 
the farm of Upper Cassock in company Avith the 
pedlai’ boy. 

The conclusion arrived at by the doctor and 
others in the neighbourhood Avas, that the poor 
lad had died from the effects of sevei’c blows 
inflicted on the back of his head with some 
blunt instrument; and suspicion as to tho per- 
petrator naturally attached itself to the Irishman 
(a-ordon, as being the last person seen in the boy’s 
company. 

On the day on which the body of John Elliot 
was interred in Eskdalemuir kirkyard, William 
Glendinning happened again, in company with 
a shepherd, to bo in tbo vicinity of the scene 
of the murder, Avlicn they came upon a pair 
of clogs. These they did not remove, but at 
once returned to the farm and reported the 
matter to tho elder Glendinning, iJr Graham 
was sent for ; and he, in company Avith tho elder 
Glendinning, proceeded to the spot, and brought 
away the clogs, Avhich the latter recognised as 
those Avorn by the pedlar Avhen he had visited 
the farm of Upper Cassock. 

- Information having been given to tho sheriff, 
the body of Elliot aa’os disinterred, and again 
examined by tAvo surgeons. These gentlemen 
were both of opinion that the wounds on Elliot’s 
head had been inflicted by an instrument not 


very sharp, such as the iron hoop of a clog ; and 
having applied the forepart of one of the clogs 
found to a semicircAiIar Avouncl on tho back 
part of the head of tho deceased, they found it 
to fit exactly. The clogs in question loeing those 
believed to be Avorn by the deceased pedlar, it 
Avas inferred that he* may have sat doAvn to 
remove, for some purpose or other, the clogs 
from his feet, Avhen the murderer seized Aipon 
one of them as a Aveapon of assault. At least, 
there remained little doubt that whoever Lad 
committed the murder, had held one of the pon- 
derous clogs by the heel, and had beaten the poor 
hoy on the head until life Avas extinct ; that the 
miirderer had then dropped the clogs on the spot 
Avhere they were found, and after rifling the lad’s 
box, and keeping it in his possession for a day 
or tAVO, had flung it into a small stream on the 
road to Ettrick, where it aa'us found a .short time 
afterwards. 

All the circumstances 'attending the boy’s death 
seemed to point to the Irishman Gordon as the 
murderer, and an advertisement Avas publislicd 
in a local paper describing Gordon’s appearance 
and offering a roAAmrd for bis apprehension. 

Time wore on ; no due had been discoA^'ered 
which might lead to the murderer of Johnnie 
Elliot, nor had anything been heard of the 
Irishman Gordon, Avho, it Avas siipposed, had left 
the country. The horrible death of the poor 
pedlar boy on Eskdalemuir Avas becoming an 
event of tlie past, which Avould in time be 'soon 
forgotten, Avhen the remarkable ca|>tixre of tho 
critniual in tho manner Ave are about to relate 
took place, An agent travelling for some firm 
in the south, happened to bo m the town of 
Nairn on a pouring wot day. He had transacted 
his businc,ss, and was apparently at a loss how 
to get through the remainder of the dreary 
afternoon. The travellers’ room in tho inn at 
Avhich the agent Avas staying, Avas up-.stair,s, and 
loolced out on to the market-place, Bingiug the 
boll, the agent in despair asked Avhether he 
could be supplied with any sort of book or 
ncAVAspaper; and after some delay, an old copy 
of the Dumfries Qourier, which by chance had 
been left behind by some former traveller, aaats 
produced, and handed to the agent, Avho seated 
liimself near the window and began to study 
the ohl, but to bim in lack of a'^ fresher, still 
interesting paper. Oomiug at last to the fourth 
page, the adAmrtisemenb sheet, he read as 
tblloAA's : 


Dumfiues, December 12, 1S20. 


Whereas the dead body of a young man appa- 
rently about sixteen yearn of age, wbo had tra- 
velled tbo coAiniry ns a chapman, AAaas on 
Sunday afternoon, 26th day of November current, 
found about tAvo milo-s to the north of Upper 
Ca.s.sock, and aboAit one mile from Ettrick Pen, 
both in the parish of E.skdfilemuir, in the county 
of Dumfries ; and from the number of AAmnnds 
upon his liead, there is every reason to belioAa; 
ho had been murdered alwut eight clay.s ago. Tlie 
deoeasetl wore a dark green corduroy jaclvet and 
Avaistcoat, dark jean trousers, and a bonnet. Tlie 

S erson Avho Ara.s last seen in company AAuth tlie 
eceased, 'and avUo has Jiot Imen liearrl of, spoke 
the Irish accent, Avas of Ioaa’' stature, middle age, 
dark complexion, much pitted with the smallpox, 
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wanting tlie sight of one of his eyes, and had a 
remarlcable stammer in his speech. 

Any person, apprehending or giving informa- 
tion to Francis Shobtt, Procurator Fiscal of 
the. Justice of Peace Court, as may lead to the 
di.scovery of the person before described, will be 
suitably rewarded. 

The traveller, after carefully reading this adver- 
tisement, laid down the paper, and" began soli- 
loqnising : ‘ How could any man possessed of 
so many peculiarities ever expect to be able 
to commit murder without being discovered? 
From that, description of his person, I feel 
sure that I would recognise him at "once were 
I to meet him.’ Then turning his head, he 
looked out into the street and across tlie market- 
place. Suddenly his eyes hecame fixed upon 
a man carelessly leaning against the opposite 
wall. * Why, there stands the very man ! ’ he 
cried, as, springing up and seizing his hat, he 
without hesitation rushed down-stairs, dashed 
across the street, and touching the man upon the 
shoulder, at once charged him with being the 
mnrderer of the pedlar boy on Eskdalemuir. 
The man was taken by surprise on being taxed 
so suddenly and unexpectedly, and without 
considering, replied: ‘No — no — nobody saw me 
do it ! ’ 

A constable was at once procured; and the- 
man’s appearance having been verified by the 
description given in the advertisement, and 
confirmed hy his own admission, he was taken 
into custodj^, and brought to Dumfries, where, 
after a lengthened trial, he was, hy a chain .of 
circumstantial evidence, convicted and hanged 
for the murder of the pedlar boy. 

The peculiar circular shape of one of the 
heel-plates of the Irishman’s clogs jiroved that he 
had been on the spot at the time of the murder ; 
and altogether his whole general appearance was 
so marked, that we cannot but agree with the 
traveller, and wonder how a man possessed of so 
many peculiar features could ever have indulged 
in the hope of escaping recognition. Nevertheless, 
had it not been for the prompt and determined 
action of the traveller at Nairn, the murderer 
might have passed undetected, if not unrecog- 
nised, out of Nairn, and eventually escaped from 
the country, 

Gordon, -who w^as executed at Dumfries on 
the 6tli of June 1821, does not seem ever to 
have confessed the crime brought against him, 
although, before his execution, lie acknowlcdgerl 
tacitly' the justice of his sentence. 

The follomng is an extract from the Dumfries 
Courier published within a day or two after the 
execution. After describing the manner in which 
Gorclo.n appeared on the scaffold, the paper goes 
on to say : ‘ Wbat added unspeakable interest to 
this awful crisis, and gave it indeed the character 
of wild and appalling sublimity'-, was the remark- 
able circumstance, that the moment in ivhich the 
prisoner took his place upon the drop was indi- 
cated by a vivid flash of lightning and a tre- 
mendous burst of thunder, A second peal of 
thunder seemed to announce his departure, and 
produced an impression not easily forgotten hy 
the spectators, particularly as these were the only 
two peals heard during the day.’ 

One more extract from the same source and our 


story will be ended : ‘ The deceiosed [spealdng of 
the man executed] was the son of Michael Gordon 
of Ballyna, County Mayo, and had a peculiar 
cranium. Among other anomalies, his head pre- 
sented one which will furnish curious matter of 
speculation for the phrenologist, one side of the 
head exhibiting the organ of destructiveness in 
distinguished prominence, whilst the correspond- 
ing region on the opposite side was flat and utterly 
unmeaning,’ 


THE LAST OF THE WESTMINSTER 
LAW-COURTS. 

The courts of justice at Westminster, the 
materials of which were sold by xoublic auction, 
prior to their demolition, at the commencement 
of the present year, have been generally styled 
the ‘old courts’ almost since tlie project of 
building a central palace of justice was first 
mooted, now many years ago. But they deserved 
the title only in contradistinction to that newer 
and magnificent pile of buildings just completed 
in the Strand, from the designs of the late Mr 
Street, R.A., and generally spoken of as the, 
‘ New Law Courts,’ though officially kno-wn • as 
the Royal Courts of Justice. In fact, it is less 
than sixty years since the ‘old’ law-courts were 
built. Up to the accession of George IV,, the 
judges used to sit in the great Hall of Westminster 
'for the purpose of dispensing justice to the king’s 
subjects ; and it was only about the year 1825 
that the accommodation then provided was found 
to be inadeq^uate to deal with the rapidly 
growing mass of litigation which at that period 
resulted from our increasujg prosperity and acti- 
vity in trade. 

The circumstances which led to the building 
of the old courts were shortly these. The originm 
superior court of justice in England, the curia 
regis, appears to have been held in a room called 
— from the nature of its ornamentation — the 
Exchequer Chamber. It was in later times called 
the Star Chamber ; but the name of our Court 
of Exchequer, which has only recently been 
superseded hy the single designation given to 
all the Common Law Courts alike, namely, 
Courts of Queen’s Bench, probably took its title 
from this chamber when fling Edward HI. is 
supposed to have pre-sided over his Council for 
the levy of fines and amercements for his 
exchequer. In the reign of William Rufus was 
built the ‘Hall of Westminster,’ and we know 
that no long time afterwards this Hall became 
the acenstomed seat of ju,stice. _ Originally, the 
curia regis used to attend the king on his travels 
throughout the country ; but it was soon found 
that the trial of causes suffered thereby much 
delay and .inconvenience. To remedy this, it 
was enacted by Magna Charta that the Common 
Pleas should sit certo loco ; and accordingly 
that court sat thenceforward in Westminster 
Hall. About the time of Henry III., the King’s 
Bench and Exchequer Courts were also located 
in the same place ; but it was not until Henry 
VIII. ascended the throne that the Chancellors 
followed suit. From that time until towards 
the middle of the present century, both Common 
Law and Chancery Courts sat regularly in the 
grand ■ old Hall of Rufus ; which they continued 
to do until 'after the accession of George IV., 
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when the mafrnificent carved screen winch sepa- 
rated the Chancery Court from the rest was 

removed. 

The appearance presented by Westminster Hall, 
with the judges, arrayed in all the majest;^ of the 
law, sitting at its further end, along which was 
placed a marhle bench, upon which the king in 
person occasionally took his seat, is well depicted 
in the well-known drawing by Gravelot, as •well 
as in many another well-anthenticated print. The 
scene was uniq^ue, and to our sense incongruous. 
All the courts were held at the upper end of 
the Hall, facing the great door, the Chancery 
Court, as we have stated, being jpartitioned off 
from the rest by a screen. Each court wa.s 
covered by a canopy, and was curtained in at 
the sides. The rest of the Hall was a busy 
mart for the sale of hooks, fruit, flowers, and 
millinery, in which the vendors showed rivalry 
as keen as that of the opposing litigants higher 
up the Hall. By the increasing pressure of 
business, the courts were at last driven to seek 
better acctjm'modation ; and about sixty yeans 
ago, the buildings which have just been demolished 
were designed by Sir John Soane, and the .judges 
shortly afterwards removed from the Hall with 
all the pomp and circumstance of law. As a 
market-place too, Westminster Hall has since 
that time gradually lost its glory ; and at the 
commencement of the present year, the only 
signs remaining of its quondam use as such 
were two old-fashioned fruit-stalls presided over 
by two equally old-fashioned Hehe.s, whose occu- 
pation was to supply buns and ginger-heer. 

And so the ‘old courts’ were built, and after 
centuries of legal and constitutional struggles in 
Westminster Hall,- its history as a court of law 
was for ever closed. Sir John Soane’s courts were 
at best little more than a makeshift. Tliey were 
stuffy, badly arranged, hideotisly designed, and 
utterly inadequate for their piu’pose. They were 
the result of necessity, and were designed without 
any provision for the future. Very soon, new 
courts had to be built in Lincoln’s Inn for the 
Chancery judges (who have since sat apart from 
their Common Law brethren) until they have 
again been brought together by the building of 
the new temple of justice opened a few weeks ago. 
Even after this migration, the courts at West- 
minster proved inadequate for the Common Law 
business, and within ten years from their building, 
an agitation arose, which waxed ever greater, txntil 
it culminated in the scheme for the bringing 
together of all the courts under one roof, which 
has since been carried out. The old courts have 
thus proved to be but a link between the glorious 
past legal history of Westminster Hall and the 
future of the Royal Courts of Justice. ‘Rufus’ 
Hair has been for ever rendered famous by the 
judgments of such men as Brougham, Eldon, 
Mansfield, Coke, and Hale ; as well as for such 
historical trials as those of Sir Thomas More, 
Wilkes, and Warren Hastings. The ‘old coxirts’ 
have also been later the scene of historical events, 
amongst which majr be mentioned the remarkable 
Tichbome trial, which is still fresh in the memory, 
and of Arthur Orton’s sxihsequent indictment 
for and conviction of perjury ; and their short 
history only closed on last Christmas Eve with a 
trial of a nature unprecedented in more ways 
than one, a trial which converted the Corxrt of 


Exchequer into a sculptnre-gallory, which lasted 
— ^including the vacation — from June till after 
the close of the Michael mns sittings, and which 
resulted in tlxo award of enormous damages in an 
action for libel. 

With the demolition of the ‘old courts’ expire 
several of the old quaint customs, which, thougli 
of reasonable origin, have for long outlived their 
misan d'etre. Amongst these are the, offices of 
‘ Tubman ’ and ‘ Postman,’ held by two barristers, 
originally appointed by the Lord Chief Baron to 
their places in the Court of Exchequer, as pre- 
sidents of the standard measures of capacity and 
length. Eor long, these offices have merely 
entitled their holders to pre-audience in the court, 
and now they have for ever disappeared. The 
old custom of ‘fagot-chopping’ was also in force 
in the old court. ' It was a symbolical pei’form- 
ance in the same court by the senior alderman 
on the occasion of the presentation of the sherilfs 
of London and Middlesex. Gradually tending 
the way of other old customs, the clipping of a 
twig ‘did service for the tenants’ twenty years 
ago, and the custom has now altogether vanished. 
It remains to be seen whether another time- 
honoured custom — that of the Lord Mayor’s visit 
to the courts his retinue on each successive 
9th of Noverabv'l Will perish with the migration 
of the judges .w* he Strand ; though it may he 
anticipated' that 'l|j;'-’the custom does survive, some 
alteration iuithc ?outo of the ‘ show ’ will probably 
have to be made. 

Thus, after a short history of less than sixty- 
years’ duration, have the ‘old courts’ utterly 
disappeared. They have served their purpose ; 
and few people will regret the demolition of the 
un.seemly buildings wbicb, liideous in themselves, 
did much to obscure the beauty of the grand old 
Hall of Rufus. There is now a central place for 
the trial of all actions and matters brought before 
the High Court of Justice ; and ero long, the 
old S(iene of legal strife at Westminster will have 
given place to the bloom of a .London flowor- 
garden ! 


A MODEEN MADEIGAL. 

Come, for the bails are burst in tbe warren, 

And tliG ]ani])’s first bleat i.s* licard in tlac jucad ; 

Come, be Ph3dli!3, and I ’ll be Coryn, 

Though flocks we have none to fold or feed. 

Come for a ramble down tlirou,gh the dingle, 

Eor Spring has taken the Earth to bride ; 

Leave the cricket to chirp by the in.gle, 

And forth with me to the rivulet-side. 

Lo ! how the land h;i.9 put 'from off her 
Her virgin raiment of Winter white, 

And laughs in the ej’ea of the Spring, her lover, 

"Who flings her a gaidand of flowers and light. 

Hark, how the lark in hifi first aHccnsioTi 

Eills heaven with love-songs, hovering on high ; 

Trust to us for the Spring’s intention, 

Trust to the morn for a stormless sky. 

I know the meadow for daffodowndillies. 

And the haunt of the crocus purple and gold ; 

I’ll be Coryn, and jmu ’ll bo Phyllis : 

: SiH'ings to-day are as sweet as of old. 

E. Wsviw.E Home. 


Printed and ibiblislu'd by Wb k It. CiiAiuusaH, 47 Pater- 
noster How, London, and oU9 High Street, Em’NBUKou. 
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VENICE IN CARNIVAL. 

Old inhabitants had told its that the spirit of 
Carnival was as dead in Venice as ■v\’’ere the magni- 
ficence and glories of the sad, lonely, old palaces 
on the brink of the Grand Canal, so that \re were 
prepared to be disappointed in a sight of which 
we had heard and read so much all our lives. 

‘But,’ said one of our informants — that fine- 
headed old fellow who during the summer months 
sits to scoi'es of painters as an Apostle or a Doge, 
but who in winter-time is reduced to haunting 
the gondola-landing stage opposite Saint Mark’s, 
pulling in the craft with his boat-hook, and hold- 
ing forth his greasy old cap for coppers — ‘ it may 
be better this year ; for all the proceeds of tlie 
jDooths and shows are to go to the poor people 
who have been washed out of their homes by the 
inundations in the north.’ 

At nnyrate, we resolved to see what fun there 
was ; and, as the evening gun boomed from the 
arsenal by the church of San Georgio Maggiore, 
we landed. 

If the efforts of man were to be disappointing, 
nature at least did her best to favour the course 
of events ; for a cloudless, deep-blue, star-studded 
sky stretched overhead, and the ‘ Bora,’ which had 
been blowing for some daj’-s, had given place to 
the gentlest of breezes, and a temperature very 
much milder than our own at home in early 
spring. Although the actual Carnival proceedings 
were not to commence until half-past eight, a 
very considerable crowd had assembled under 
the piazzas in the great square and about the 
open spaces surrounding the ancient Palace of 
tlie Doges. Yet it was not the Carnival crowd 
which we had pictured to ourselves. Wearers 
of motley were very few and far between, and 
by far the gi’eater proportion of promenaders were 
ordinary citizens, soldiers, country-folk, peasant- 
women — painted and powdered hideously, as is 
tlic Venetian fashion from highest to lowest — and 
onlookers like ourselves. 

For some days previous, the students, who seem 
to take the lead in all public festivities in Italian 


C^= 


towns, had been busily engaged in rigging up 
booths with wood supplied to them gratis by the 
government upon the condition that they should 
do all the carpenter- work themselves; and from 
an early hour of morning these booths had been 
doing a roaring trade. 

As foreign visitors, we were in duty hound to 
patronise each and every show at the modest out- 
lay of one penny per head for each ; not to mention 
the risking of similar sums in lotteries, of which 
the principal feature seemed to ho the tempting 
display of prizes obtainable and the very few 
prizes obtained ; and the purchasing of all sorts 
of worthless gewgaws from voluble gentlemen in 
motley, who pounced upon us with eagle eyes, and 
who simply compelled ns to buy by the process 
of thrusting the articles into our hands, and 
reminding us in pathetic tones that it was aU for 
charity. As might have been expected, the penny- 
worths which we saw in the booths were very 
dear at the price ; hut even if it was only to 
reward the energetic gentlemen who raved and 
sung and danced and gesticulated on the platforms 
outside, it was worth the outlay. They were 
far more real curiosities in our eyes than the 
peepshow.s, the gymnastics, the collections of 
stuffed animals, the comic pictures, the broad- 
farce acting to be seen within. Only men with 
the restless, fervid warmth of the southeim sun in 
their veins could have kept the game up as they 
did ; and they were amply rewarded for their 
benevolent exertions by the crowds of chattering, 
laughing people who streamed in and out inces- 
santly. 

The Venetian of the public entered 

thoroughly into the fun of these exhibitions ; 
hut the stolid peasantry from the great poultry 
breeding-farms on the mainland did not at all 
seem to appreciate why they should pay a penny 
to look through a glass only to see the words 
‘Please, don’t tell,’ written on. a card witliin ; or 
why they should take the trouble to arrange 
themselves carefully in a chair to he photo- 
graphed, and after much ‘business,’ be shown 
their own reflections in a piece of mirror. 
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Most assuredly, if tlierc was little to l)e seen. 


for a penny, tliere was plenty to te^lieard ,* for 
booth ^ 


every bootn had its big drum and French-hom 
and cymbals, to which penny whistles, spealc- 
hig-trumpets, and Jew’s-harps might in most 
cases be added. In fact, to make as much tiiJroar 
as possible seemed to be the general object j and 
the more discordant the sounds, the better the 
public seemed to bo pleased. 

But the real fun of the fair was centred in the 
Place of Saint Mark ; and as the quaint old illumi- 
nated clock showed the minutes gradually creep- 
ing along to the half-hour after eight, the booths 
began to be deserted, and the human tide set for 
the square. Here a large .platform liad been built 
for dancing, and all around it surged and swayed a 
dense crowd, a small proportion of which was faiici- 
fully dressed. As the great hell in the campanile 
tolled the half-hour, a hundred gas-jets were 
lighted as by magic ; the crowd pressed to the 
entrances with their fifty centesimi in their hands ; 
and a really fine orchestra, dressed in half-and-half 
red-and-wluto, struck up the famous aud familiar 
Camovale di Vewda. The, dark masses of people 


seein to leap suddenly into party-coloured costume, 
and we begin to think that, after all, Carnival 


is not so dead as it is represented, especially when 
we notice that amongst the crowd of dancers there 
are very few who have not cither a co.stume or 
a mask. Evidently, aristocratic Venice does not 
paironise the dancing platform ; for although 
the time kept is admirable, the performance of 
the ' steps is rudimentary in the extreme, and 
one can scarcely associate the apparent pace 


and vigour with the refined drawing-rooms of 
Ve " 


such Venetian palaces as are not inhabited by 
Hebrew curio-selh 


lers. There seems, too, to be 
a lack of ladies, although gentlemen in out- 
rageous female costume are plentiful enough, so 
that the spectacle of two big fcdlows whirling 
round and round with the most lugubrious faces 
imaginable is very common. 

Afcanwliile, the strains of the band have tended 
to swell the outside crowd immensely, aud it may 
be fairly sirpposed that the whole of plebeian. 
Venice Is here present. We are not very much 
struck with the style of fun prevalent ; aud the 
chief impression we carry away is one of marvel 
that men of presumably reasoning age can bring 
themselves down so nearly to the level of monkeys. 
The great joke seemed to he for a group of men 
or women— sometimes it was hard to tell which 
Was •which — to surround a harmless old woman 
or a stray boy, to gibber, jabber, and grimace, and 
to ofler consolation in the shape of sweetmeats. 
Or they would invade the great cafes, the Qmthij 


or the Aurora, or Florian's, drinking uj every 




one’s beer, making free with stray hate and sticks, 
and generally turning things upsi'do down. How- 
ever, there was universal good-humour^ and 
happiness ; and wo rather cry-otf instituting a 
couipni'ison between their behaviour and that of 
au English crowd under similar circumstances. 
During , the whole four evenings,, and we wore 
tlicre nntil midnight upon' each, we did not notice 
a single case of intoxication or inishehaMour, or 
hear a solitary angry expression used. Carnival 
levels all men, and actions which at other times 
would have produced fierce jabbering and jjossibly 
stiletto-work, wore upon these evenings treated 
with good-humour. Stay — there were two excep- 


tions to the general rule of good behaviour, aud 
these were two firemen from an English shijp in 
harbour, and they were just sober enough to be 
able to stand. 

One very distinct evidence that Carnival is 
dying is that very few ‘good’ people don masks 
or play the fool. With tlie exception of a 
compaiiy of stiylcnt Pierrots — of Avhom more 
anon — 'liiie disguised gentry seemed to bo of very 
low degree ; and this was palpable, not only 
from the trumpery nature of the garments worn, 
but from their style of fun. A Venetian rough 
is probably more refined than an English rough ; 
but if he is given license, ho will come out in 
his true colours just as clearly as a ]nau of any 
other country. Occasionally W'e came across a 
really good costume or saw a bit of genuinely 
comic acting ; but upon the whole the Carnival 
fun of lively Venice was very inferior to what 
we subsequently saw at stolid, phlegmatic Basle. 
To talk in a sipicakiug falsetto, to take people 
l'<y surprise by suddenly bawling into their ears, 
to jump and dance frantically about, to blow tin 
trumpets, and wind watchmen’s rattl(*s, seemed 
to comprise the notion of Carnival fun enle.ri;ajned 
by mo.st of the maskers. Allegorical de.signs, 
political and patriotic proco.ssions and efllgies, 
were conspiimous by their absence, probably^ on 
aecount of the want of wheeled vehicles in Venice. 

The traditional Englishman •with his judlow 


whiskers, his projecting teeth, his tall white hat 
with the green veil, liia umbrella and 


green veil, liia um)>roiia anu opera- 
glasses, was of course represented, as was the 
JCnglish mccs, a hideous boiirg, outrageously 
dressed. A quack doctor with his apothecary, 
a party of men dressed as fiends, and some old 
laaies with huge coal-scuttle bonneta, created 
some amusement ; but it seemed to us that the 
majority of spectators secured to look njron the 
whole afl’air with pity and contempt, although 
it did afford them an excuse 'for taking many 
more turns round the piazza than they would 
ordinarily have done. 

An Italian crowd is ratlier ‘garlicky’ and 
very hot ; and as the ceasedeas din was getting 
wearisome, wo bethought ourselves of a certain 
Gorman restaurant famous for its beer,_ situated 
some little way irom lire centre of action. We 
were somewhat surprised to find all the lanes 
and alleys loading out of the scpiare crowdctl 
with maskers and spectators, and still more so to 
■find that tbe re.staui'unt itself was to’ammed to 
overfiowing, and that such luxuries as a vacant 
table or chair had to be waited for and irounccd 
upon when found, I'lie wail.er coufulenlially 
whispers to us that therci will be fun presently. 
We are glad of this, aud wait for it. At the 
expiration of ten minutes, there is a roar at the 
other end of the huge romn, au.d a coiupeuy of 
Pierrots, a dozen in number, inakor tlieir_ way 
frantically up, eliafllng right aud lel'fc, tijqriug a 
hat off here, drinking up n glass of beer tliere, 
screeching through tin horns niide.r tlio direction 
of an admirably got-\xp individual, with a -vyhite 
silk standard. "Tliese men are of a bettio- class ; 
for their white sxiits are of fine flannel, they have 
white kid gloves, and their feet are incased in 
dainty pumps. Gnu of them is evidently an 
acquaintance or relative, of an old lady wlw is 
sitting with her family at a table, next to 'us. She 
beckons to Mxn and whi.spers something in his 
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ear, Melding significantly towards ns. The young 
fellow starts a screech in his horn, and iiniiie- 
diately the whole troupe, jumpiiig over tables 
and chairs, surround us, jabbering away in 
horrible French and worse English, gesticulating 
and expressing burlesq[ue delight at seeing us. 
The result is that we are laden with bonbons 
and souvenir cards, and shake hands affectionately 
with each one. We could not help wondering 
whether solitary foreigners in the midst of a 
festive excited assembly of English students 
w’-ould have been treated with similarly marked 
courtesy and politeness. . 

From us they proceeded about the room, 
playing all sorts of jokes and antics, and creat- 
ing roars of laughter wherever they went; and 
when they left the room, other groups of maskers 
came in, and the same scenes were repeated, until 
the noise became so deafening, and the atmo- 
sphere so powerful, that we cleared out into 
the comparatively fresh air. 

At midnight, when we gradually made our 
way towards the landing-place, the fun Avas at 
its height ; and long after Ave were ensconced in 
our bertha yre could hear the sounds of shouting 
and music wafted across the water. 

For four days this buffoonery was kept up. 
Upon the last day, Sunday, the first bicycle 
races that had ever been held in Venice took 
place round the square. Although the riding 
Avas ludicrous in the extreme — and the per- 
formers Avere members of the considered-to-be 
crack Milan Club — the excitement of the English 
mob upon Epsom Downs during the race for 
the Dei^y is hut as the effervescence of a ginger- 
beer bottle when compared Avith the excitement 
of the good jDeople of Venice over these races. 
Men tore their hair, and cried and embraced, 
and shouted themselves hoarse over the various 
eA^ents, the Avinners of Avhich seemed to be 
regarded as popular heroes for the time being ; 
the nearest parallel to it Avhich the writer can 
recall being the scene at Kennington Oval after 
the A'ictory of the Australian cilcket team over 
England last yeai*. 

ThxAS ended the Venice Carnival of 1883. We 
saw very similar scenes enacted subsequently at 
Padua, Verona, and Milan ; but not mitil we 
arrived at Basle did we get a fair idea of a 
continental Carnival. Basle, hoAAWer, does not 
come Avithin the scope of this paper, so the 
Avriter may conclude, merely stating that although 
disappointed, Ave were enabled to see the Italian 
people under, conditions not A^'cry frequently 
Avitnessed by English travellers, who, as a rule, 
choose the summer and autumn months for their 
ex])loration of the fascinating ‘ Queen of the 
Adriatic.’ : 




ONE EALSE, BOTH EAIE; 

OB, A HABD KITOT. 

CnAriEE Sill. — ASOTHEB AaSITOB. 

Lady Barbaba AA^as really pleased to ■ see her 
nepheAv’s dearest friend beneath the roof that she 
had learned to think her OAvn. Technically, of 
course, and in a legal point of view, it was the 
AvidcAA^’s, at least for life ; and Avould then 
he at the disposal of the objectionable Dolly 
Montgomery, ncAvly inducted into the Marquisate 


of tlxe elder branch, and keeping up his neAV 
honoiu's as best he might on the strictly entailed 
revenue of the inalienable Lincolnshire estates. 
But the Lady Barbara had been born at Leo- 
minster House, had reigned there as Lady Pjna- 
mount during the latter years of her “'inA^alid 
father, and might be excused for regarding herself, 
the typical Montgomery, as mistress of the big, 
melancholy mansion that had been once so full 
of life and Hght, and colour and noise and revelry. 
She made Arthur Avelcome, then, Avith an mhanity 
that she rarely displayed, talking, pleasantly 
enough, of Egjrpfc, that she had never seen, ancl 
London, of Avliich she really did not know very 
much ; regarding the society of that capital as 
vshe had ever done, as from the topmost pinnacle 
of an iceberg, and listening affably to Avhatever 
Talbot had to say. 

The other lady’s behaviour was perplexing 
to Arthur, aud would have been so to Lady 
Barbara, had that dignified damsel been able 
to study her companion’s present demeanour by 
the light of previous experience. Eor a while 
she would be listless, haughty, cold ; and then, 
by a sAvift transition, the same sweet mrl that 
he could remember her, when the fiuSi came 
so quickly to her beautiful face, and her eye 
Avould brighten or grow sad at a word. He 
recollected well hoAv kind she had been to the 
poor tawny natives of the country that Avas her 
temporary home, and hoAV he had seen her, Avith 
large-eyed Egyptian children clustering timidly 
about her knee, and hoAv strangely the little 
heathen bantlings had seemed to love the noble 
lady from Prangistan. His oa\ui feelings, Avhere 
she was concerned, were a thing apart. But 
he had begun, before Egypt AAms left behind, 
to feel that Clare was very dear to him, and 
he had hoped that she might one day he his 
Avife. As for the pomp and state that .surrounded 
her, he hated it, as one might dislike to see a 
lovely rose begirt by heavy settings of gold and 
jewels. But noAV, Avhat a change had come over 
her! 

‘ Her sister— Miss Cora Carew — is the cause of 
all,’ said Lady Barbara, in a loAvered voice, when 
the other lady Avas seated at a distant side-table, 
writing a letter, which she had craved leare to ! 
Avrite, according to the dictates of ordinary polite- 
ness. When a'liostess cares much for a guest, she 
does not ask his leave to indite an epistle to 
somebody else ; hut Arthur was almost reconciled 
to the perplexing demeanour of her Avhom he 
loved, Avhen there seemed to be a Amlid reason 
for the change. He, like othens, had been struck 
by the astonishing likeness hetAV'cen the tAvin 
sisters, Avho now, for the first time in their young 
lives, had been sundered. To him there had 
appeared, always, a . marked difference in char- 
acter. Clare had been her OAvn noble self, and 
Cora CarcAV a cjiarming, sAveet-natured girl, Hoav 
very great was the puzzle now ! 

‘ You were saying, Lady Barbara ? ’ for the 
aristocratic spinster had sunk into a reverie, 
during which she knit her black brows closely, 
and looked Idee a maiden edition of Lady 
Macbeth, her slirewd narroAv mind manifestly 
absorbed in some train of ; deep thought as to 
the honour or dishonour to accrue to the ancien 
House of Montgomery. 

: She responded to Talbot’s Avords as the ■ 
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liorse to the trumpet-call. ‘ Yes ; I was speaking 
of Miss Carew — ^Yhom. yoir may remember, I 
daresay.’' 

‘I knew Miss Carew very well; slie :was 
.always with her sister, Lady Leominster. I only 
wondered not to see her here to-day,’ replied 
Artlnir. 

‘You will never sec her hero,’ was the austere 
answer of Lady Barbara — ‘never, unless she 
repents of her sinful sciheine ; or, unless, as I 
sometimes fear, her sister’s weak indulgence’ — ' — 

‘But, Lady Barbara,’ broke in Arthur Talbot 
hotly, ‘ you forget — a thousand jDardons for 
interrupting yon — that I am in total ignorance 
as to whatever may have occurred, or to what 
you allude. Can it be possible that Miss Cora 
Carew has’— — 

‘Sir Pagan Carew!’ announced the soft- 
treading, sonorous-voiced person in solemn black 
whose duty it was to usher in visitors ; and the 
strong-limbed, swarthy young baronet made his 
awk^vard entry. 

‘Poi’gotten me, I’m afraid, Lady Mar — no, 
Lady Barbara, that’s it,’ Ixe said, iii his rough 
flurried way, as he touched Lady Barbara’s cold 
fingers. — ‘Glare, dear, so glad — of course. What 
an'" age it seems ! ’ And the baronet bestowed 
a more fervent hand-shake on his sister, and 
would have kissed her, for there Avas genuine 
brotherly kindness in his tone and in his eye ; 
but he was too shy to do it before company. 
‘What an age it seems!’ repeated Sir Pagan, 
seeming to hxig the expression, lor lack of anotlior 
to succeed it ; and then, catching sight of Talbot, 
whom he knew well, he made a dash at his 
hand too, muttering: ‘Didn’t know you' had got 
back from Egypt — awfully pleased to see you, 
old man ! ’ And Sir Pagair really did seem glad 
to see Arthur, whom he liked, aud with whom 
he felt at homo, for he Avas mure comfortable in 
the society of men than of Avomen. 

‘So good of you to come to me, Pagan,’ said 
his sister, seating herself near the dark, shj'-, 
young giuisb. 

‘Umphl’ muttered the baronet, looking 
askance at Lady Barbara, Avbo had done her 
very best to^ smile during tlie interAueAV, and 
who noAv said, blandly enough : ‘ Indeed, Sir 
Pagan, you are A^'ery Avclcoine here, and I haA’-c — ! 
A^’e have — ahvays wished to see you. I trust , 
Ave shall persuade you to regard this as a second 
home, and to spare ns some of your idle hours, 
on your siste.r’s account. — By-thc-bye, I hope you 
bring good news of Miss CareAA'.’ 

Tile baronet flushed pink to his A’cry cars. 

‘ I don’t quite understand ; she is pretty Avell,’ 
he mailc ansAver. 

Sir Pagan CarcAv AA\as excessively embarrassed, 
lie Avas one of those Avell-born gentlemen of 
AA'hom Thackeray said, long ago, that tliey never 
enter a lady’s drawing-room. The nmaber of 
these young men augments A’^ery much in these 
modern days, Avhen London tends more and 
more to become no single toAvn, but a A'list 
agglomeration of many Londons, air immense 
catlicrine-Avheel revolving Avith more or less of 
spaj-kle and glitter. There Avas much of good 
soil lying fallow, if the metaphor may be 
pardoned, in that rugged, honest nature. Ho 
Avas A’-ery true, too, to Ure ties of kindred ; | 
and it was on his sister’s account that he had | 


ventured noAV to so i'nnnidable a palace as 
Leominster House, kiioAvn to be the den of 
so tcrrilic a social dragon as Lady I5arbara 
Montgomery. 

‘My sister is pretty Avell ; dull for her, though, 
in Bruton Street, shut up there/ said Sir Pagan ; 
and he really spoke as if he had been the humane 
but stolid Iceeper of a inivate lunatic asylum, of 
Avhich that sister of his had the misfortune to 
be an inmate. 

‘ My darling— if I had her Avith me here ! ’ 
Avas the low rejoinder of the mistress of Castel 
VaAvr ; and Sir Pagan, aa'Iio thought such an 
arrangement an eminently desirable one, glanced 
furtively at Lady Barbara, to see Avhetlier that 
dragon of old-fashioned aristocracy sanctioned 
the suggestion. 

But' Lady Barbara looked exceedingly grim. 
‘ There is somctliing to be retracted, ami — excuse 
me, Sir Pagan — somctliing to be repented, before 
Miss Carew can be a Avelcomc guest here.’ 

‘Ob, upon my Avnrd, Lady Barbara,’ blurted 
out the liavonct, for tlie Avhole allair avus a pain 
and a beAvilderment to him. 

‘Of course, if you side Avith her’ Lady 

Barbara began, in her sIoav dignified Ai’ay. 

‘ But I don’t, begging your Ladyship’s pardon/ 
interrupted the Avretched Sir Pagan ; ‘ I don’t 
side Avith anybody ; and I Avish Avilh all my 

heart’ But here the baronet noticed that 

Arthur Talbot— Avho probably felt uncomfortable 
in his present position as an auditor — had risen, 
hat in hand, and Ai-as about to take his louA'e. 
The dread of being left unprotected to the 
tender mercies of the awful Lady Barbara, over- 
poAvered Sir Pagan. Had he been a modern 
Andromeda, he could not have shoAvn more panic, 
fear of the dragon. *I mu.st be going too,’ he 
exclaimed nervously, as he scrambled from his 
chair. — ‘ Good-bye, Glare.’ 

* I have seen nothing of you, brother,’ returned 
the sister, Avitli soft reproach, us she took his 
proflered hand. 

‘ I ’ll come again ; yc.s, very .soon — .see you often, 
noAV you are in toAvn,’ ejaculated the baronet, 
pi'odigal of promise.s, noAV that he suav a chance 
of c.«cape from hi.s ju'esent penance, — ‘Good-bye, 
Lady Barbara — .‘^o glad ! ’ And it avus Avith a 
sense of i-are relief that Sir Pagan pas.sod out 
at the gates. ^ ‘I should have a fit of some kind 
soon, if I lived in that— jail,’ said the baronet 
bluntly to Talbot, as the tAvo Avalked on side 
by side. 

‘These very great and grand house.s, Avithout 
company to eidivcn them, are melancholy abodes, 
I daresay,’ answered Arthur, smiling at the 
baronet’s velieiuenco. 

‘ Melancholy ! hfy OAvn poor old barrack at 
Carew is a jovial place in comparison ; and as 
for your house — Oakdeno — it’s a peifecfe IxoAver 
of bliss aud snugmiss ; Avhereas at Looniinstcj', 
Avhat d’ye c,all it, I bad an ugly sensation of 
being buried before my time,’ said Sir Pagan, 
wbo bad hunted much in tlui No.av Eore.st, ami 
had thus come to know Talbot, as a hnspitabh; 
esquire of small means and good manners, fairly 
well. — ‘ Do you knoAv, Talbot, I used to cuAy my 
sister her stroke of good luck — to hook a Maripiis 
ioas luck. But I pity her uoaa', almost as 1 do 
the other poor girl that lives Avith mo iu that 
bachelor don of mine/ 
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Artlmr Talbot was full of curiosity; but, you 
cannot inucli more easily ask q^uestions as to a 
man’s sisters than you can propound them as to 
a man’s wi fe. 

They were in Piccadilly by this time, amidst 
the roar of voices and the roll of wheels, and all 
the myriad sounds that go to make up the hum 
of London. 

‘I am only at a West End hotel, the Cavendish, 
for a few days,’ Arthur said, in answer to an 
inquiry on his companion’s part. ‘Yon, I think, 
are in Bruton Street still, Oarew. I’ll look you 
rip, there.’ 

‘ Come to-morrow — to dinner, I mean — ^if you ’re 
not engaged. — Awfully glad you’re not. Meet 
some men. It ’s not often I ask any one ; at home, 
I mean ; but one must lieep irp one’s old Mends* — 
This yonr way — this is mine. Don’t forget, old 
man — Bruton Street, half-past eight*’ 

(2'o be continued.) 


ACTING ANIMALS. 

When a tragedian of the old school, starring in 
a country town, complained of playing to quarter- 
houses, a sympathising friend lamented that Mr 
Irving should happen to be there at the same 
time. ‘Irving!’ e*x claimed the tragedian. ‘I’ll 
star against him anywhere ; but who can star 
against twelve performing elephants?’ Biped 
actors naturally have the same enmity for 
their four-footed rivals as painter Haydon felt 
for General Tom Thumb. One popular player, 
however, owns to having good reason for 
entertaining kindlier feelings for them. ‘One 
memorable night,’ says -Mr Toole, ‘I was 
destined to take part in a performance at 
Astley’s for the benefit of the veteran equestrian 
Cooke ; and while waiting for my turn, I took 
to wandering at the back of the stage, to pass 
away the time. All was darkness and gloom. 

I heard the distant tramp of the horses below, 
but I could see nothing, and eventually lost iny 
way. In trying to retrace my steps and to avoid 
a pitfall, I came across a wooden partition, which 
I thought would guide me to a safe retreat. 
Presently I found the ground beneath me slightly 
moving. I seized the edge of the partition, or 
I must have fallen heavily— I knew not where. 
Suddenly there came a flash of light from a 
passing "lamp — a glimmer of hope to me — and 
I realised niy position. I Avas standing on the 
back of a performing elephant, placed under the 
hayloft, into Avhich I had wandered, and from 
wl'iich, but for the gentle creature, I must have 
fallen some fifteen or twenty feet into the open 
area below, probably never to rise again.’ 

The sight-loving public have always taken so i 
kindly to performing animals, that we may he i 
sure the amusement-seekers of Queen Anne’s 
time fully appreciated the little marmoset, from 
the East Indies, that danced the Cheshire Rounds 
and performed several other pretty fancies ; and 
very much applauded the playing horse, which, 
being told there was a Avarrant come to press 
him into the service of the Erench kinm fell 
so lame lie could hardly set one foot before 
another ; and thereupon learning he must go if 
alive, tlircAv himself doAvn, Avith his legs stretched 
out stiff, and his tongue hanging out of liis 
mouth, lying as if he AA’ore dead, until told to 
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rise and serA’-e Queen Anne, AAdieii he jumped on 
his feet, and became ‘extraordinary bri.sk and 
clieerfuL’ 

Animal performers, be their parts eA*er so 
simplCj are not always to be depended upon. 
An eflect never contemplated by the composer of 
I'amilitiuser AA'as produced one night at CoA’cnt 
Garden, thanks to a couple of animal supers. 
With the first note of the goatherd’s song, the 
tAA'o goats tethered to the rock began to lileat 
most piteously ; and in her OAvn interest. Made- 
moiselle Cottino hastened to set them free. One 
made a hasty and undignified exit ; but the 
other, less bashful, made its AA^ay to the foot- 
lights, and insisted upon delivering itself of a 
ludicrous solo, as tinmelodious as the most ardent 
admirer of the music of the future could hope 
to hear. 

Determined to put the Fort]) Thieves upon the 
stage in as realistic a manner as possible, an 
enterprising NcA'^ada manager provided Ali Baba 
Avith a real liA’^e mule to carry off the proceeds 
of his raid on the robbers’ cave. Either from lack 
of proper instruction, or from the peiwersity of 
Ins nature, that animal behaA’-ed as though the 
sole purpose of his presence Avas to prove he 
was no ‘property’ mule; for no sooner was 
he on the stage than he put his fore-feet doAA-n 
firmly and kicked, as only a mule know'S how 
to do — sending the prompter into the orchestra, 
the callboy into the flies, and causing a general 
exeunt AA'ithout any regard to the stage direc- 
tions. Having the stage to himself, he exercised 
his heels lAutil he had kicked the cavern, the j£U's 
of oil, and an expanse of forest, far into space, 
and utterly AA^recked the mise en sckie. That 
mule’s first appearance Avas his last ; although 
the spectators Avere so delighted with his spirited 

erformance, that they Avanted him to take a 

enefit ; hut the manager declined to give him. 
a night. 

According to the Denver Tribune, a parrot lately 
di.stinguished itself at the Opera House there, 
the manager of aa-IucIx had borroAved it from a 
I’estaurant-keeper. During the. first act of Old 
Shipmates, the bird was quiet enough ; but , as 
soon as it had become accustomed to its novel 
surroundings, commenced to display its accom- 
plishments, to the amusement of the audience 
and the dismay of the actors. ‘Lamb chops 
or breaded veal?’ screamed Poll, bringing forth 
a loud ‘s-sh,’ to Avhich the bird responded AA'ith : 

‘ Shut up ; you make me tired ! ’ ‘ Quit ki.ssing 
the cook ! ’ and a volley of oaths. An actress 
pushed the cage to the A\ ings of the stage, to he 
seized by the manager, and carried to the property- 
room — the voice of the indignant parrot gradually 
‘dying aAvay in the distance, until the slamming 
of the door shut it out altogether, 1)Ut not before 
the offender Poll had revenged its removal by 
nipping the captor in the leg. A little later, 
the. manager thus addres-sed his treasurer: ‘Mr 
j Morse, let it bo understood once for all that here- 
! after no living AA'ild beasts Avill be introduced 
on. our stage.’ 

Perfect in their behaviour on. the boards of 
the Wallner Theatre, Berlin, Avere two fine rams 
introduced in a spectacular piece at that house. 
When the drama had run its course, the manager 
took the rams home Avith him, and placed them 
in the kitchen for the night. It AA'as his custom 
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to indulge in an early cup of coffee in bed, the 
duty of "bringing it to him devolving upon his 
cook. Performing her usiial office on the morning 
after the coming home of the rams, that func- 
tionary, forgetting all about them, left the kitchen 
door open behind her, and the curious creatures 
follo-vved close upon her heels, until they passed 
into the drawing-room, where they elected to 
stay. One side of the room was adorned mth^ 
a splendid mirror reaching from floor to ceiling, 
and seeing themselves reflected therein, the rams 
lowered their horns and dashed at their fancied 
foes. Then came a crash, followed hy another, 
as the startled woman dropped her tray with a 
shriek, which brought the manager on the scene 
in donble-quick time, to vent useless anathemas 
on the heads of the unconscious offenders, 

‘Romeo,’ a clever elephant attached to Robin- 
son’s Circus, proved a very troublesome customer 
when a passenger on board the Oolden Grown 
steamer. .For the first two days he was kept 
chained on the forecastle, and amused himself 
with the boxes and bales witbin reach of his 
trunk, tumbling them about without any con- 
sideration for tile possible fragility of their con- 
tents ; then, being removed out of harm’s way, 
he turned his attention to some heavy cedar- 
logs, finding great amusement in raising one 
up and letting it fall again, shaking the boat 
from stem to stern. To spoil his fun, Romeo 
was taken from the forecastle to the interior of 
the .boat; but ho soon found mischief to do, 
jerking the bell-wires running from the pilot- 
house to the engine-room. Tdie first time he 
worked the wire, the engineer stopped the vessel. 
‘"What’s the matter*?’ asked the pilot, through 
the speaking-tube.— Nothing,’ responded the 
engineer. — ‘what did you stop her for, then*?’ 
shouted the pilot. — ‘ Because you ran" the hell.’ — 
‘I didn’t ring.’ As he spoke, the bell sounded 
again, and the bothered engineer caught Romeo 
in the act of jerking the wire ; but there was no 
way of preventing him so amusing himself, and 
he kept up the tintinnabulation day and night; 
compelling the pilot to signal the engineer through 
the speaking-tube for the remainder of the 
trip. 

Animals have now and again appeared on the 
stage without any arrangement for their so doing. 
Bonncl Tliorhton saw a tragedy monarch disturbed 
in his last moments, as he lay expiring on the 
carpet, by a discerning critic of King Charles’s 
black breed, who, jumping 'out of the stage-box 
and fastening upon the hero’s periwig, brought 
it off in his mouth, and deposited it safely on his 
mistress’s lap. When Charles Kean was playing 
Richard HI. at Exeter, just as he was getting 
the worst of the combat with his rival, his New- 
foundland dog, watching the mimic fray from 
the wings, thinking his master in danger, rushed 
on the stage, and dashing fiercely at the dismayed 
Richmond, put him to sudden and ignominious 
flight, and brought the tragedy to an unlooked-for 
end. 

In Ncssler’s opera The Hatcatcher of Eamchii 
the most effective scene is that wherein the rats, 

. dUi 4 obedience to the tuneful spell, make their 
exodus from llameln. On the first representa- 
tion of The Eatcatclier at the Dresden Opera 
House, tliis was so well managed, that the old 
cat of the establishment, lazily regarding pro- 




ceedings from her favourite corner at the side 
of the stage, wms startled out of her placidity?- 
by the sudden appearance of a host of her natural 
enemies upon her own territory. Suddenly sho 
sprang on the stage, and went for the army of 
‘ property ’ rodents with a will, not to I'je daunted 
by overwhelming numbers. Her teeth, however, 
soon sliow’ed her what tliey were made of, anti 
she retired majestically from the scene ; but, 
in obedience to an uproarioris recall from tlie 
delighted aixdience, was bixmght back in the- 
arms of a super, to receive the tribute of applause 
her courageous conduct deserved- 

Manager Davidge did not scruple at supping 
off the pig that had helped to fdl the Surrey 
treasury; "but M- Tanty, the propri(?.tor of an 
educated pig, exceedingly popular in Moscow, 
had more gratitude in liis composition. Three 
rich merchants, determined upon enjoying an 
unusually expensive dish, offered M. Tanty three 
thousand roubles for his ‘ learned pig ; ’ and after 
some demur, he handed the animal over and 
pocketed the money. The poor pig was intrusted 
to the liandling of an eminent chrf, and duly 
devoured. Next day, however, ^ the walls of 
Moscow bore the fiimiliar invitation to go and 
see Tanty’s ‘ learned pig ; ’ ami that worthy was 
waited upon for an explanation. ‘ Gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘ at the last moment, I heard that you 
w.antcd the pig for dinner, I thought it very 
uncomscionalde in me to take so large a sum for 
a tough old porker ; so I got the very best that 
money could procure, and substituted it for the 
bad one.’ 

However mucli such clever creatures may be 
valued by their owners, they are very liable to 
come to an xxntimcly end. Barnnm lo.st a rope- 
dancing, organ-turning elephant very suddenly, 
the sad news lieing conveyed to him in a letter 
from one of his men, rumiing : ‘ Mr Barnnm, 
one of the elefants is tied. He dyed of enforma-^ 
tion of the brane.’— ‘ Well,’ was the showman’s 
commentary, ‘w’e mustn’t teach elephants so 
much. Giving this animal such a stock of “enfor- 
mation” has cost me ten thousand dollars; biit 
Sam must have a few lessons in orthography; 
he wants “ enforrnation on the bnmo.” ’ 

An infant porker, in training for appearing as 
a ‘ learned pig,’ happening to irritate the learned 
hear belonging to the Brooklyn Dime Mtiseum, 
hy his continuous squealing, was torn limb from 
limb, before any one could rescue him froin 
bruin’s clutclies.— A trained donkey w'as devonred 
hy the bloodhounds of an Uncle Tom Combina- 
tion — probably the one which a Wcjstea’n critic 
said ‘presented tlie finest bloodlionnds and jack- 
asses ever collccte<l in a single cast.’ 

A donkey, a pig, and a goose once achieved 
great success at Birmingham in a pantoininie, 
wjiich, mainly by their admirable performance, 
ran nntil June. The scuson over, the manager 
took his company to Wolverliam])ton, and -wlien. 
he found business slackening there, sent for 
his animal actors. They arrived two days befoi'e 
they were announced to appear, and were quar- 
tered underneath the stage ; the donkey being 
tethered at the foot of a staircase, and the 
])ig and goose allowei.1 to mix loose. K'ext mom- 
ing the goose was missing ; all that his poivine 
eomrade had left of him 1)eing a few featluua. 
The following morning the donkey was found 
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dead, Erom teefh-marks on liis lioofs and hocks, 
it was surmised that the depraved pig had tor- 
mented him until lie could endure its attentions 
no longer, when he had climbed the. stairs, 
mounted to tlie small landing at the top, and 
fallen over on the other side. The rope by which 
he Avas tethered holding firmly, the poor ass was 
strangled. It Avas too late to change the piece. 
The posters ’ had achieved their end, and in the 
eAmning an expectant crowd assembled. The pig 
and the clown did their best ; but at last the 
donkey and goose Avere called for ; and the manager 
Avas compelled to come forward and tell the sad 
story of their untoAvard demise. Unfortunately, 
the gods Avould not accept the disappointment 
with a good grace. They AA^ere offered their 
money back ; but nothing Avould content them 
but tearing up the benches and Hinging them 
into the pit. A free fight folloAved ; the pig ran 
squealing off the stage ; and the curtain fell, not 
to rise again that night. 

We wOl conclude these notes Avith a homely 
rhyme which has been sent us by Mr Davis of 
Dublin, relating to the exploits of a donlcey AA’ho 
can do some acting on Ms oAAm account, and teach 
his tricks to a companion as AA-ell : 

When you call me an Ass, then you say I ’ve no sense ; 

But I fail to discover where lies the pretence, 

And can show you a Donhey, whose deeds must surprise, 
Giving proof he’s no fool, hut both cunning and Avise. 
iTo a farm in the County Kilkenny I bring 
All who question my statements — the place Silverspring ; 
And the owner, E. Bowers, my broth er-iii-laAV, 

Wlio will vouch all is true, aud that he himself saw' — 

And not only he, many others as well — 

The Donkey repeatedly ring the farm-bell 

For amusement. Kor shall I omit to relate 

With Avliat skill he removes all tliat fastens the gate, 

To let himself thro’. . There is yet something more — 

With his mouth he wms seen to unlock the barn-door. 
Greatest wonder of all, and w'hich show's him no dolt, 

He is teaching las tricks to his chum, a yonng colt, 

Which has proved an apt pupil, and no doubt in time 
Will rival bis tutor. So ends my short rhyme, 

Which I forward to Chamlers ; mayhap they Avill see 
There is merit, to warrant publicity. 

THE MAH IH POSSESSION 

IN I-IVE CHAPTERS.— CONCLUSION. 

Once safe in Loudon, I speedily sought out and 
engaged a temporary lodging for Miss Wintock. 
Next, I proceeded to Avait upon my chief, to 
Avliom I rendered a faithful account of Avhat had 
transpired ; and aa’Iio, far from hlaming me, Avas 
pleased to commend my conduct highly. I 
IcneAv the solicitor Avho alAvays transacted his 
laAV business. 

‘ Do you think, sir,’ I asked respectfully, ‘ that 
I had better go to IMr Wrightly, or can you advise 
me of any one better % ’ 

‘Wait on old Wrightly at once,’ Avas his reply, 
highly pleased at my asking his counsel. ‘lie 
is as sharp as a ferret and as persistent as a 
.leech.’". 

Jumping into the first cab I met, another half- 
hour suAV me in Mr Wrightly’s office. 

I need not detail the steps Avhich eventually 
led to the recovery of the greater part of Miss 
Wintock’s property. Su.fficient to state that the 
astute old laAA'yer at once undertook her case, 
conducting it- Avitli a perseverance and skill 


seldom surpassed ; and that also, AA'bilc matters 
were in progress, he very kindly and thoughtfully 
provided her with a safe retreat, by receiving her 
into hia OAvn house and family. At first, the 
Wintocks threatened proceedings against me on 
account of the mare and gig ; hut these they Ayere 
soon glad to forego, for the shreAvd old practitioner 
at once commenced the battle, and they had much 
more important interests to engage then’ attention. 

It was, hoAvever, about tAvo years before things 
Avere finally settled. During the early part of 
that time, I called once or tAviee, at her OAvn 
request, to see Miss Wintock, and she had by 
degrees draAvn from me much of my past 
history. 

Long before the expiration of the tAvo years 
alluded to I had, hoAvever, hidden fareAvell to my 
occupation as a bailiff, for one morning my chief 
called me aside. ‘Meredith,’ said he, ‘here is a 
note from Mr Wrightly, requesting me to send 
you to him immediately.’ 

‘Good-morning, Mr Meredith,’ said the latter, 
as I entered the little private room at his 
chambers in Avhich he usually sat to receive 
clients. ‘Take a chair. I AAuiiit a Avord or two 
Avith yon. I haA'e been gh’-en to understand that 
you were formerly employed in the laAv. Is it 
so ?’ i 

I began to hlusli and stammer, for I could not . 
for the life of me guess Avhat AA'as coming. | 

‘Ah, well ! I see ; committed yourself. Never ' 
mind. Do you Idve your present vocation, eli ? — 
Not particularly enthusiastic in it,’ he continued, 
in his sharp sIireAvd Avay of speaking. ‘Very 
good. Glad of it!’ 

I boAved, for I had literally nothing to reply. 

‘Ngaa', young man,’ and he fixed his keen gray 
eyes sear chin gly upon me, ‘I can perfectly com- 

E rehend a hot-brained inexperienced youth soAving 
is Avild-oats, and afterwards reaping the bitter 
crop, too often throughout his after-life. But 
your conduct in Waiiey’a affair has given me a 
favourable impression of your character and disr 
position ; and I am induced to hope that with 
the energy you eAudently possess, you may yet 
accomplisli better things. — Stay ! ’ he said, raising 
his hand, seeing that I was about to answer. 
‘Hear me out. I conclude, from the feAv scraps 
of your history Avhich I have heard, that you 
have receiA'^ed a genteel education. Indeed, your 
manners indicate that you have not always 
occupied your present position in society. Had 
you the opportunity of regaining your former 
status among your felloAV-inon — on your AVord 
as a man, would you do your best to retain it 1 ’ 

His Avords fell upon my ears clear, cold, and 
calm, yet melodious as the ring of a silver hell. 

I sprang to my feet. The gorgeous sunshine Avas 
gleaming AAuth golden rays through the narroAV 
AA'indoAV of that little room, tinting Avith hues of 
j gladness eA’-en the piles of musty deeds that lay 
j ranged upon its shelves. I felt its loving Avarmth 
strike to my inmost heart, as I stood erect before 
him Avith quivering lip, vainly struggling to force 
out the glad Avords of thanJes that would not 
come, for my emotion was too deep for utterance. 
Could it really he that there aatas yet one more 
chance for , me of hope in life? for my -present 
existence, passed in a low and degrading occu- 
pation, that I thoroughly hated, could not be 
termed living. 
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Mr Wriglitly perceived my agitation, ‘Eiiou^di ! ’ 

I eaid he -willi a' smile, and wavin” his hand. ‘Bit 
I down again, and compose yourself. Actions 
j si) all speak for yon in the future ; I like them 
better than words. — There is just at this time a 
vacancy in my oHiee ; the post is open to your 
acceptance, hkll it worthily ; it is the first step 
on the ladder. In due time you may rise to 
competence at least, if not to eminence. Upright- 
ness, energy, and perseverance — you know the 
rest— There ; no thanks. I owe you some 
recompense for bringing me a good client’ 

How my heart bounded within me as I left 
Mr Wrightly’s presence ! I could not resist the 
conclusion that Miss Wintock’s representations 
had influenced him. Doubtless, she wished to 
repay me in some way for iny services. What 
nobler oifering could she present me than the 
opportunity of redeeming myself, and regaining 
my former social status. 

‘ And J ohn Meredith will prove himself not 
unworthy of lier kindness ! ’ I e.v'claiined, as I 
threw myself upon my couch for the night, to 
dream of the past, pirsent, and improbable future, 
mingled in inextricable confusion ; for amid the 
tempest of conflicting emotions, a second hope 
had flashed momentarily, lilce a brilliant meteor, 
upon my unhinged mind. I dared not breathe 
it even to myself, far less encourage it. Vainly 
I tried to banish the remembrance of IMiss Win- 
tock from my senses. Mr Wrightly’s residence 
was some distance from his chambers. Some- 
times I had to wait upon him there, and occa- ' 
gionally saw her for an instant. Heu’ kindly 
grasp of the hand, with occasionally a few words 
of friendly interest, had served to feed and fan 
the flame that was smouldering in my breast j 
and yet I felt that my case was utterly hopeless, 
because of the gap between our relative social 
positions. 

During Miss Wintock’s stay at Mr Wrightly’s, 
a Major Courtly became a constant visitor. It 
began to be whispered that as soon as her aflairs 
were settled, he would be openly acknowledged 
as her accepted suitor. When flrst I hoard the 
news, every faculty seemed for the moment 
paralysed. Then I awoke to the depth and 
intensity of the feeling I entertained for her. 
That night, in my chamber, I cast myself on the 
floor in a wild tempest of passion, grief, and 
[.despair. , 

i A few w’eeks after the trial — which resulted 
in her favour — was over, it was currently reported 
among our clerks that Miss Wintock would shortly 
leave Mr Wrightly’s family for an establishment 
of her own in the country. I felt it was good for 
me that it should ho so. lify idol removed from 
immediate proximity, I hoped to regain by degrees 
equatiimity and composure of min<l. Happiness 
was not to 'he expected, for the mainspring of 
a joyful life was broken. 

One morning I was in my aoenstomed place 
at the ebambers, gloomily pf)ring over a deed 
intrusted to me by Mr Wrig'htly, when a 
perfumed billet was laid on my ' desk by one of 
the juniors. It ran thus : 

■ * Miss Wintock presents her kindest compli- 
ments to Mr Meredith. Probably he is aware 
that she is about to leave town for Driteleigh Hall 
the day after to-morrow. She would therefore be 


pleased to see him any time this evening. She 
cannot help feeling rather surprised that he is 
the very lust of her friends to congratulate her 
mpon her good fortune.’ 

‘Well, I’ll go and have it over,’ I soliloquised. 
‘Little does slie guess the agony •of mind to which 
it will subject me.’ 

I went. Punctually as the clock struck seven, 
I was ushered into the library. ]Miss Wintoedv. 
and Miss AVrightly wore sitting together, each 
with a book. Miss Wrightly was charming. But 
my every sense and feeling became absorbed 
and entranced in the contemplation of her 
friend. She had always appeared to me strik- 
ingly handsome even under the nnravoiirablo 
circumstances of her captivity ; hut mjw, she 
dazzled me witli the brightness of her queenly 
beauty. Time, repose, communion with con- 
genial spirits, had combined to develop her flu'm 
and perfect her lovely face. She might have .sat 
for a model in ancient Greece, 

‘Good-evening, Mr Meredith, I am so glad to 
see you once more before leaving London. But 
what a recreant knight ! We liavc neither licard 
nor seen anything of you since the day of our 
triumph.’ 

I murmured very confusedly something about 
not liking to intrude upon her. 

‘Oh, nonsense! You were not such a coward 
oil a certain night which I shall ever well remem- 
Lcr. And yet I have been very busy indeed, or 
I should have sent for you earlier. No^-- you are 
come, we must have a little chat. So, ta! ,c a chair, 
and make yourself at home.’ 

I Silt down, and we talked awhile, Miss 
Wrightly occasionally joining in the conversation. 
By degrees I overcame my embarrassment. We 
chatted of the past, of our hairbreadth escape, 
and of the tri;il ; and then I took the opjiortunity 
of thanking her most gratefully for her interest 
with Mr Wrightly on my behalf 

She raised her delicate hand with an imperative 
gesture of displeasure. ‘Mr Meredith, I do not 
wish to hoar a word about that. You have only 
to thank your own noble conduct. I always felt, 
from the flrst moment yon befriended me, that 
you were in heart, as in bearing, a gentleman.’ 

Other desultory conversation ful lowed, and soon 
aftei'wards I rose to take my leave. 

‘Stay one moment longer,’ she requested, as 
she tripped across tlie room to a little cabinet. 
‘I have a trifle hero for your acceptance; you 
must not go away without it. — There ! ’ she 
added, as .she placed in my hand a splendidly 
executed miniature of her.s*elf. ‘You will not 
refuse to wear this as a memento of your services 
to me,’ 

I bent over it and kissed it fervently, and also 
the snow-white hand that she placed in mine to 
bid me farewell. 

‘ And now, Mr Meredith, good-bye ! Let me 
hear now and then of your welfare. You wull 
perhaps occasionally leave town fur a few days’ 
holiday. Whenever you may chance or clioose to 
come in the neighbourhood of Briteleigli Hall, 
remember I .sli.all expect a call from you. — Nay ; 
no excu3e.s. I command it!’ BIu; spoke with a 
bewitching impoi‘iou.sues3 that awwl and fasci- 
nated me. 

‘ Miss Wintock,’ I stammered, ‘ I shall be most 
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liappy — most delighted to — to ; bixt perhaps — I 
fear ’ 

Gazing npon me for an instant with a fixed 
look of astonishment — ‘But i>crhaps what?’ she 
asked. 

‘ Miss Wintock, I appreciate yonr kindness far 
more highly tlian any poor words of mine can 
express ; hut, in fact, I dare not trust myself. 
It is for me extremely painful to decline your 
kindly meant invitation ; hut it w’-ould he even 
more pairdhl for me to accept it ; and it is 
fpiite possible,’ I blurted out, scarcely knowing 
what I said, ‘that hlajor Courtly might not 
entirely approve of my doing so.’ 

Both ladies regarded me with looks of intense 
and puzzled wonder, as if they thought I was 
going distraught. 

‘Major Courtly!’ each involuntarily repeated 
very slowly and in the same breath. Tlie next 
moment both hurst into a simultaneous peal of 
, merriment ; and Miss Wrightly, with both hands 
to her face, to conceal her confusion, hurried out 
of the room. Miss 'Wintock xvas the first to 
recover her composure. For myscdf, I was com- 
j pletely confounded, and stood speechless. 

I . ‘Mr Meredith,’ she gravely replied, ‘this is a 
I seiious matter, though I have been silly enough 
I to laugh at it. What can Major Coxirtly have to 
do with yoiu’ giving me a friendly call now and 
then at my own residence, if I choose to entertain 
you?’ , 

‘ I — I thought that he had a right to — I have 
heard that you were ’ 

‘Major Courtly is the affianced suitor of 
Miss Wrightly, tie lady who has just left the 
room,’ she quickly interrupted. ‘ What next ? ’ 

There wuxs a ixiischievoxxs archness in her ghxixce. 
It Hashed upon ray mind that she half suspected 
my secret. I lost all self-cojnmand. Out it 
came in a headlong torrent of words that woxxld 
not be conti’olled. In the frenzy which shook me, 
I had taken her hand in mine, when she gave 
me one startled look, and with her face averted, 
stood motionless as a statue, her colour alternately 
fading from crimson to the pallor of swooning, 
and then as qxxickly flushing to the hriglitest 
crimson again. I told her all — of the love first 
kindled while she bent over me by dim candle- 
light in her dark prison-chamber — how, throxigli 
the long dreary months which liad since elapsed, 
it had gathered intensity, until it had become the 
qxxintessence of my existence — how that, realising 
t!ie impassable gulf tliat yawned between lier 
station and mine, I had resolved to come and 
bid her fiirewell, and then to see her no more, 
hxit to bury my secret within my breast for 
ever, and hear my burden as best I might. 
Bending for an instant over the hand that, cold 
as marble, still rested in my own, I raised it 
]>assionately to my lips, and was aboxxt to rusli 
from the apartment, when a sxxdden dizziness 
seemed to overtake her. But for my assistance 
she woxxld liavc fallen to the floor. 

I was sobered in an instant, lioirified at the 
consequences of nij’' own impotxxosity as I con- 
veyed her to the sofa. I avas aboxxt to ring tbe 
bell for assistance, when sbe langxxidly^ opened 
her eyes. ‘ Do not ring, at least for a minute or 
two { I shall he better presently. — A little water’ 
-—pointing to the table. 

I hastened to comply ; but my hand trembled 


so violently that I coxxld seai’cely help her, as, 
kneeling on one kixee, I raised it to- her lips. 
‘Oh!’ I cried, ‘forgive me, Miss Wintock, the 
alarm_ and pain I have caused you.’ I believed 
that intense terror’ at nxy exciled manner and 
speech, commingled xvitli anger at nxy effrontery, 
had caxxsed her to swoon. ‘ I will summon Miss 
Wrightly, and never intrude myhatefixl presence 
upon you again. Woxxld tliat my tongue had 
been’— — 

She laid her hand gently on my arm. ‘ Do not 
speak, please ; I cannot talk yet.’ 

She sat for some minutes without moving 
or speaking, and with her eyes cast down. Pre- i 
sently, a few pearly drops began to steal gently 
from under the dark pencilled eyelashes. For ' 
my own part, I scarcely dared to breathe. At i 
last the colour began slowly to tint her cheeks. 
Sxxddcnly, she removed her hand from my arm, 
axxd with a great effort stood erect, ‘John " 
Meredith,’ she said, ‘ I know yoxi to be brave ; 

I believe yoxi to be sincere, 'tell me solemnly 
— wa.s that your whole mind and soul, or only 
a mistaken feeling of enthusiasiii in parting witli ; 
a tlear friend ? ’ i 

‘Dearest Miss Wintock, it xvas indeed my 
whole mind and soul, my ’ 

‘Then take me to yoixr heart, John! Be my 
protector through life, as you have been my 
gallant deliverer from xvoree than death.’ 

It xvas not till some time aftei-wards that I 
left the house. Miss 'Wrightly did not return 
to the library ; and we sat sweetly conversing ' 
of the bitter past, the joyfxxl present, and the ' 
hopefxil future. At length the supper-bell warned 
us that we must poart, and I tore myself away, 
once more to dream — ^bxxt this time hlissfxdly — of 
Mixria Wintock. 

A few months later, we had a qxxxet xvedcling in 
the metropolis, Mr Wrightly officiating as fathei’, . 
and his daughter ixs one of the bridesmaids. 
But at Briteleigh my lovely bride was received 
W’ith a liearty ovation, the villagers turning out 
masse to meet and welcome her. New servaxxts 
had been apptjinted to the Hall, and there was 
a jovial spread at the Three Na^js for the tenants 
and workpeople on the estate, including the 
friendly landlord and landlady of the inn where j 
we spent that memorable night ; nor did her i 
liberal hand forget the xxged and the poor in the 
village itself. i 
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SCIBNCE AND ARTS. 

There were many points of general interest in 
Mr Preece’s lecture on the Progress of Tele- 
graphy recently delivered before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Not the least of these was his 
allxx.sion to the oxxtcry for underground wires 
which is heiU'd whenever a severe fitorni plays 
havoc with our telegrapoh poles. There are at 
j)re.sent no fewer than twelve thousand miles of 
xxndergroxxnd wires in the United Kingdom ; and 
an agitation is being carried on to have all wires 
laid underground. In view of this demand for 
underground lines, it is all-important to know 
that tiieir cost is four times more than that of 
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Hr Wriglifcly pevceiverl luy agitation. ‘ Eiiougli ! ’ 
paid lio Avi'tli a suiik*,, and waving Ida luuicl. ‘ Sit 
down again, and compose yourself. Actions 
pliall pjHiak fur yon in the future ; I like them 
better than words, — There is just at this time a 
vacancy in. my olHcc; the post is open to your 
aceejitance. Till it worthily ; it is the first step 
on the ladder, fn due time you may rise to 
competence at least, if not to cmiueuca Upright- 
ness, energy, and perseverance-— you know the 
rest. — There ; no thanks. I owe you some 
recompense for bringing me a good client.' 

How my heart bounded, within me as I left 
Mr Wrightly’s presence ! I could not resist the 
conclusion that Miss Wintock’s representations 
had influenced him. Doubtless, she wished to 
repay me in some way for my services. What 
nobler offering could she present me than the 
opportunity of redeeming myself, and regaining 
my former social status. 

‘‘And John Meredith will prove himself not 
unworthy of her kindness ! ’ 1 exclaimed, a.s I 
threw, myself upon my couch for tlu' night, to 
dream of the past, pinsent, and improbable i'utun', 
mingled in inextricable confnsiou ; for amid the 
tempest of con dieting emotion.s, a wcond Intpe 
had flashed momentarily, like, a brilliant meteor, 
upon rny unhinged mind. I dared not breathe, 
it even to myself, far le.s.s encourage it. Vainly 
I tried to banish the rememhranco of hf.iss Win- 
tock from my senses. Mr Wrightly’s rcsidcnc.e 
was some distance, from his chambers. Some- 
times I had to Avait i.ipon^him there, and neca- 
sioually saw hoc for an iirstant. Her kindly 
grasp of the hand, with occasionally a few words 
of friendly interest, had served to feed and fan 
the flame that avus smouldering in my breast ; 
and yet I felt that my case Avaa utterly’ hopcde.ss, 
because of the gap between our relative social 
positions. ■ , 

During Miss Wintock’s stay afMr Wrightly’s, 
a Major Courtly became a cou.staut vi.sitor. It 
began to be \vhi.sporo(l that as soon as her alfair.s 
Avere settled, he would be opeidy acknowhidge.d 
as her accepted suitor. When lirst I heard the 
news, eveiy faculty soeme<l fur the moment 
paraly.sed. Tlmn 'X awoke tt> tlie dejdh and 
intensity of the fooling I entertained for h<‘r. 
That night, in my cliambcr, I cast my.self on tlie 
floor in a wild tempe.st of pas.sion, grief, and 
despair. 

A few Avecks after the trial— Avhich resulted 
in her fiivour — was over, it Ava.s currently reported 
among our clerks that ]ili,s.s Wintock Avmild shortly 
leave "Mr Wrightly’s family for an establishment 
of her OAvn in the country, I felt it avus good for 
nie that it should be so. My idol removed from 
iiumediate proximity, I hoped to I'egaiu by degrees 
eq^uanimity and compo.'sure of mind. liappines.s 
Avas not to be expected, for the mainspring of 
a joyful life AVM broken. 

due morning I Avas in my accustomed jdace 
at the chambers, gloomily poring over a deed 
iutrustccl to me by Mr Wrightly, Avlieu a 
perfumed billot avrs laid on my desk by one of 
the junions, It ran thus ; 


pleased to see liim any time this evening. Him 
cannot ludp feeling ratlmr surprised that he is 
tlie very last of her IVieuds to <‘ongralu]ate her 
upon her good rortuiu;.’ 



‘W<dl, I’ll go am! have, it owr,’ T solilnquisml 
‘Little, iloe.s she gne,s,s the. agony of mind to which 
it Avill subject uu!.’ 

1 AA'ent. I’lnuitually as the clock .struck seve.n, 
I Avas nslmred into the library. Jili,s.s ■\V''intock 
and Miss Wrightly Avere sitting togetlna', each 
Avith a book. Miss W'riglitly was charming. But 
my every sense and feeling became absorbed 
and entranced in the contem^datiun of her 
friend. Sim had always appe.ared to nm .strik- 
ingly handsome even under the luifavouralde 
circumstances of her captivity ; but nuAV, .she 
dazzled me. Avith the brightness of her ([iieenly 
beauty. Time, vepo.so, ’comuumion Avith c.on- 
genhii .spiriis, had combined to de,vo]o]i her form 
and perfect her loA\'ly lace. Him might have, sat 
lor a model in ancamt (Jre.ec.e. 

‘ tiood-eveniiig, Mr Meredith. I am so glad to 
see you once more befoi'e. leaving London, ibit 
Avliut a recrismt kuiglit ! We have imitlmr heard 
nor se.en anything of you since the. day of <mr 
trium[i]i,’ 

i murmured v^'vy coufn.sedly something about 
not liking to intruile upon hi'iv 

‘Oh, nonseiiiiic ! V"ou aviu'c nut RUch a cowau’d 
on a certain night Avliich 1 Khali ever aa'uII .re.mem- 
her. Ami yet I luum been very busy irnkssl, or 
1 filiould have, sent for you earlier. No^j' yon arcs 
come, AVIS must have a little chat. So, ta' .e, a, chair, 
ami make yonnself at home.’ 

I sat (iuAvn, ami Ave tidked awhile, Miss 
Wrightly oceu,sionaUy joining in the cojiAmimtion, 
By (legrec.s 1 overcame my emluuTai-?.sim‘ut. Wis 
chatted of tlm jiast, of our hairbreadth estaiju;, 
and of tlm trial ; ami then 1 took tlm opjiortunity 
of thanking her most grahifully fur her interest 
Avith ]\!r Wrightly on my behalll 

She rai.sed her delicate hand Avith an imperatiA'e 
gesture, of di,s 2 >le,a.snre. ‘jMr Meredith, 1 do not 
aaTsIi to hoar a Avord about that. You Inmi only 
to tliank your own noble conduct. 1 uhvay.s felt, 
from Urn lir.st luomeut you bidihmded nie, that 
yon Averc in limit, us in liearing, a gentleman.’ 

(.)ther de.suUory couvei'.-iatioTi followed, ami. somi 
ufti-VAvards I rose, to take, my !ea,ve, 

‘Stay one moment longer,’ she reque.sted, as 
she tripped acro.^s tlm room to a little (adduet, 
‘I luiAm a trifle liere for your aceeptance ; you 
mu.st not go away Avithout it.— -There!' slm 
added, as she ]ilai'e(l in my hami a splendidly 
executed miniature of her, self, ‘You Avdll mit 
refuse to Avear this as a memento of your Kerviee.s 
to me.’.,. . 

1 bent OA'cr it and kissed it ferviuitly, .and ul.'>o 
the Runw-Avhite hand that slm placed ’in miim to 
bid me farewell. 

‘Ami now, Mr Meredith, good-bye! Let nm 
hear noAv and Hum of your Aveifare. Yon Avill 
perhaps oeca-sioiially leave, town for a few day.s’ 
holiday. Whenever you may cliuuce or ciio(we'’to 
come in the neighbourhood" of Briteh-igh !lal!, 
remember I sliall expect a call from you. -Nay; 
no excuses. command it!' Hhe, .'-•poke with a 
buAvi telling imperiousucss Lliat awml and faiici- 
nated me, 

‘ Mks Wintock,' 1 stammered, ‘ I sludl lie most 
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liappy — most dcliglited to — to ; but perhaps — I 
fear ’ 

Gazing upon me for an instant . with a fixed 
look of astonishment — ‘But perhaps what?’ she 
iusked. 

‘Mi.ss Wintoek, I appreciate your kindness fixr 
more highly than any poor words of mine can 
express ; but, in, fact, I dare not trust myself. 
It is for me extremely painful to decline your 
kindly meant invitation; but it would be even 
more painful for mo to accept it ; and it is 
quite possible,’ I blurted out, scarcely knowing 
what I said, ‘ that Major Courtly might not 
entirely approve of my doing so.’ 

Both ladies regarded me with looks of intense 
and puzzled wonder, as if they thought I was 
going distraught. 

‘Major Courtly!’ each involuntarily repeated 
vciy slowly and in the same Imeath. The next 
moment both burst into a simultaneous peal of 
merriment ; and Miss Wrightly, with both hands 
to her face, to conceal her confusion, hurried out 
of the rooin. Miss Wintock was the first to 
recover her composure. For mysidf, I wa.s com- 
pletely coufounded, and stood speechless. 

‘Mr Meredith,’ she gravely replied, ‘tins is a 
serious matter, though I have been silly enough 
to laugh at it. Wluit can Major Courtly have to 
do witli your giving me a friendly call now and 
then at my own residence, if I choose to entertain 
you ? ’ 

* I' — I thought that he had a right to — I have 
heard that you were ’ 

‘Major Courtly is the afTiauced suitor of 
M.iss 'Wrightly, the lady who has just left the 
room,’ she rpiickly interrupted. ‘ What next ? ’ 

There was a mischievous jirclmess in her glance. 
It Hashed upon my mind that she half suspected 
my secret. I lo.st all self-command. Out it 
canie in a headlong torrent of woj-ds that would 
not be conti'olled. In tbe frenzy whicb .shook me, 

I had taken her hand in mine, when she gave 
me oaie startled look, aiid with her face averted, 
stood motionless as a statue, her colour alternately 
fading from crimson to the pallor of swooning, ^ 
and then as quickly (lushing to the brightest j 
(U'imscm again. I told her all — of the love first ! 
kindled while she bent over me by dim candle- 
light in her dark jn’ison-chamber — how, through 
the long dreary months which had since elapsed, 
it had gathered intensity, until it had become the 
(piiutesseuce of my existence — ^how that, realising 
the impassable gulf that yawned between her . 
.station and mine, I had ri‘.solved to come and | 
bid her I'arewell, and then to see her no more, 
but to bury my secret within my brea.st for 
ever, and bear my burden as best I miglit. 
■Bending for an instant over tbe baud that, cold 
as marldis still restwl in my own, I raised it 
passionuhily to my lips, and was about to rush 
Irom the 'apartment, when a sudden diMiness 
seiiiucd to overtake her. But for my assistance 
she woxild have, hdlcn to the iloor. 

I was sobered in an instant, liorrified at tbe 
couseapiences of my own impetuosity as I con- 
veyed her to the sofa. 1 was about to ring the 
bell for assistance, when .she languidly opened 
her eyes. ‘ Do not ring, at leiist for a minute or 
tw(» ;"r shall he hetbr prese.ntly.— -A little water’ 
— -jiointiug to the table. 

i hastened to comply ; but my band trembled 


so violently that I could scarcely help her, as, 
kneeling on one knee, I raised it to her lips. 
‘Oh I’ I cried, ‘forgive mo, Miss Wintock, the 
alarm : and pain I have caused you.’ I believed 
that intense ^terror at my excited manner and 
speech, commingle<l with anger at i\iy effrontery, 
had caused her to swoon. ‘ I will summon Miss 
W rightly, and never intrude my hatehil presence 
tipon you again. Would that my tongue bad 
been ’ 

She laid her hand gently on my arm. * Do not 
speak, please ; I cannot talk yet.’ 

She sat for some minutes without moving 
or speaking, and with her eyes cast down. Bre- 
aently, a few pearly drops began to steal gently 
from under the dark pencilled eyehxshes. For 
my own part, I scarcely dared to breathe. At 
last the colour began slowly to tint her cheeks. 
Suddenly, she removed her hand from my arm, 
and with a great' effort stood erect. ‘ John j 
Meredith,’ she said, ‘I know you to be brave; 

I believe you to be sincere. Tell me solemnly ; 
— wa.s that ytnxr whole mind and soul, or only > 
a mistaken feeling of entluisia.siu in pai’ting with 
a dear friend?’ 

‘Dearest Miss Wintock, it was indeed my 
whole mind aixd soul, luy ’ 

‘ Then take me to your heart, John ! Be my 
protector through life, as you have been, my 
gallant deliverer from worse than death.’ 

It was not till some time afterwards that I 
left the house. Miss WTaghtly did not return 
to the libraiy ; and rve sat sweetly conversing 
of the bitter past, the joyful present, and the 
hopcrnl future. At length the srrpper-bell warned 
us that we must part, and I tore myself away, 
once moi'e to dream — but this time blissfully — of 
Maria Wintock. 

A few mouths later, wo. bad a quiet wedding in 
the metropolis, Mr Wrightly officiating as father’, 
and his daughter as one of the Irridosmaicls. 
But at Briteleigh my lovely liride was received 
with a hearty ovation, the villagers turning out ■ 
m masse to me(it and welcome her. New servants 
had been appeinted to the Hall, and there was 
a jovial spread at the Three Narjs for the tenants 
and workpeople on the estate, including tire 
friendly landlord and landlady of the inn whore 
we spent that memorable night ; nor did her 
liberal band forget the aged and the poor in tire 
village itself. 
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SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

TiiEUifl were many points of general irrterest in 
Mr I’reecc’a lecture on the Progress of Tele- 
graphy recently delivered before tire Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Not the least of these was his 
allusion to the outcry for underground wires 
which is heard whenever a .severe storm plays 
havoc with our telegraph poles. There are at 
preseirt no fewer than twelve thousand miles of 
underground wires in the United Kingdom ; and 
an agitation is being carried on to have all wires 
laid underground. In view of this demand firr 
underground lines, it is all-important to know 
that their cost is four times more than tliat of 
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overj^round ■wires, 'vvliilc tlioir capacity for carrying 
messages is only ono-foiuih. 

Tliuro are at present in tlie Atlantic Ocean^ 
nine cables in working order, and it is worthy of 
notice, as bearing upon the perfection attained in 
such work, that the most recent cable ■was lahl last 
year in twelve days without hitch or stoppage. 
With Mr Prcece’s wondrous assemblage of facts 
and figures in our minds, it is curious to turn 
back to the year 1816, when Sir Francis Eonalds 
demonstrated the possibility of a telegraph worked 
by electricity to supersede _ the cumbrous sema- 
phore system then in use," a system dependent 
upon sight at long ranges, and which ■was rendered 
utterly futile at night and during foggy weather. 
Sir Francis (then Mr) Eonalds tried to induce 
the government to take np his ideas ; and the 
reply wliich he recehi'ed to his application is 
worth reproducing. It is dated from the Admi- 
ralty Office, August 5, in the year named aliove 
‘Mr BarKnv presents his coniplimcnta to Mr 
Eonalds, and ac'cpiaints him, with reference to his 
note of the third instant, that teh>gra])h 3 of any 
kind are now Avholly unnecessary, and that no 
other than the one now in use will bo adopted.’ 

An interesting demonstration of the adaiita- 
bility of the lime-light for teaching purposes was 
lately given before the University of Durham 
Medical Society. The ‘magic lanttiru’ was rightly 
long regarded as a toy 5 but of luto years, in an 
improved form, and under the more sensible 
name of optical lantern, it lias giwvn into a 
most valu^le educational instrument. In a 
modifed form it can be made to project the 
image of opaque objects, so that a diagram from 
an ordinary book can be shown in an enlarged 
form to a class of students. All kinds of histo- 
logical preparations, crystals and minerals, moths 
euid beetles, can be thus shown ; whilst by the 
attachment of proper lenses, the instrument can 
readily he turned' into a projecting microscope. 
In tins form, ordinary microscopic slnles can be 
enlarged so that a wlidle class can view the image, 
and can be instructed thereon, instead (jf gazing 
upon diagrams of the i;sual uuintc:resLing kind. 
We may" confidently look forward to the time 
when every school will possess its optical lantern, 
and we feel confident that both teacliers and 
pupils will appreciate it as a great help to their 
joint laboiirs. 

During the months of April and May the 
Lecture Theatre at South Kensington Museum 
will, under the auspices of the Institute of 
Agrictxlture, continue, as during March, to be 
the scene of a series of lectures addressed to 
students of agriculture. The ■ subjects include 
Land-drainage, Farm-seeds and their Adnltera- 
tion, Katural and Artificial Grasses, Dairy Man- 
agement, Chemical Changes in the Soil, Farm- 
crops, Insect Pests, Poultry Management, and 
many other matters pertaining to farming pur- 
suits. A less ambitious programmo was carried 
out in the same theatre last year, when seven 
thousand students availed themselves of the advan- 
tages offered. This success has induced the 
Institute to enlarge the scope of its labours ; and 
this year, students are not only taught, but those 
in need pf such help are given free tickets and 
assisted in the matter of raihvay expenses, A 
Committee of ladies will secure lodgings for 


female studenls, and everything seiuus to luue 
been provided to promote, the comfort, of ail. 
High-dass technical education of this kind Itas 
for a long tinni been unjf^yed by tenant farmers of 
many continental couniries, ami also in the Uniiod 
States. 'We uui)'" feel sure tluit now Englaiul^ lia,M 
followed suit, the ■work will be c;i,rru'd out in a, 
thoroughly pi’actical manner, Tlui inoveincnt is 
one of national importauco. 

Although the ingenious Ohiiiese are cnalitc'd 
with the use of the priiiting-press naniy ceriturie.s 
before that iirstruiuent came to be reinvented by 
Caxton, there has always been stuue dilHcull.y in 
the dissemination of Chino.se literature, Tlie types 
required are so numeroas that the devore.^^t com- 
positor is appalled. If this difficulty oxisfo in tlio 
Celestial Empire itself, how much more niu.st it 
be felt in foreign countries wdierc the Ciiiuesi- 
have formed po'pnlous colonics. Tu Nc.w York a 
paper has just been started called l.hc (JAfiuw 
American, and the typt'graphii'al dilficuliy luts 
been ovmauno by employing a ■))hotogi'a]'hic, 
process. The copy "is Jiivt of all tract'd by C]^im^so 
clerks in bold indiau-iuk charaebu’s • it is thmi 
photogriqihod, and l.>y a we.ll-lciiown proces.s, 
tranaferr<*d to the lithographic storm, when as 
many copies can be taken as arc. rcijuired. Thu 
first edition of this uui(|ue new.'^paper ubtiiined 
among the Chiruise pnjuilation of New York a 
circnliiUon of (u'glit thousand copies. 

IfeiT Emil Herbrugcr has nmile, Htuue ijnpurtuut 
archteological discoveries at JMitla, a village ii'i 
Mexico. Here he has found remains of andeut 

? >alac(is and tombs, the walls of whidi are eiubel- 
ishwl with, stone mosaics, and the roofs suppeu-ted 
by columns, a sl.yle iff urchito.id,ure which seems 
to be common to the district. The explorer was 
not permitted to excavate the sites ; but b<‘, 
obtained measurenuuds ami idmtographs. Ihiring, 
these operations he and his Indian attc^iiflaiil.-j 
used the tombs ns sleeping apartmtnit.s, nutil. tlu) 
latter di.scovurod that they were haunted, and 
refused to occupy them any' longiu*. The. taividler 
intends to publish a book upon thii subjeet of 
these dwcoveries, wdiich ■will bo illustmted by 
ph<ttogrjipb.s. 

The namis Sdialenstdae has beini given liy the 
people of Switzerland to cerlaiu smottth fiat stone, s, 
hand-polished, and covered with dot.w, lines, 
circles, and somiciride.s, wdiich have oftim been 
found in ilifferent parts of thi) c.ountrj', and which 
have given rise to many eonjed.ures as to tludr 
origin and meauiug, ]\lauy luivc, regarded tlumi 
as charms o.r UTiiulefo, wdiilst {ithers have S('en in 
them an ancient mode of commemorating the 
dead; but in any case the markings uX)on them 
have inpresenteti under iphe.rablo luet'oglyphics. 
Herr Bbdiger, w'ho has math' a, large eolieclion of 
these cuihnjs stojius, has recently shown that tliey 
are, sinqily charts of the ditda'ir.Ls in which the.y 
are found. The dots repre.seut the towji.s and 
village.s ; and the Hno,s indicate tin; roads, folds, 
and mountain ]iaHse,s. In his c.ollecf ioi) he, in ablo 
to piece together a stone map of the (-ulire canton 
in which he resideH, These stones would indiralo 
the existence of large po]iulations in ])reliis(,oric 
times, and many of the vi]la!J!e.s iudirated I)y tlu so, 
stone-eut dots must be, far ohler than tlu‘ (fiiristiaH 
era._ Herr Eiidigi-r rompari's the dclmh inc io 
similar stones Ibuutl in Uerumiiy, Hcuudinavla, 
India, and Asia, ami cousidcr.s tiiut tlmy adil 
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anotlier [iroof of tlie groat antiquity of tlie Indo- 
Ge-rmanic races. lie also considers that they 
furnish, evidence of civilised habits, organised 
trade, and culture ^ among these races at an inde- 
finitely remote period. 

An interesting collection of Oairo woodwork 
has recently been exhibited in London, and may 
possibly represent the first steps towards one , of 
those manias for a particular style of decoration 
wdiich from time to time attack civilised humanity. 
Here we have quaint little windows, perforated 
screens, all in native woodwork, and about five 
hundred years old. Despite its age, wood and 
workmanship arc in excellent condition, and look 
as if they would wmll stand for another five 
centuries. If its effect be considered too sombre 
for English tastes, the latticed work can bo 
gilded and painted to accord with the decora- 
tions of modern rooms ; hut it is never so treated 
in its native home. The arrival of this collection 
of Eastern relics has been followed by a protest 
from the Secretary of the Society for the P.vo- 
tection of Ancient iluil dings. He asserts that 
the beautiful city of Cairo is sufiering from 
wholesale removal of woodwork, inlaid marbles, 
tiles, and other objects. These have been ex- 
ported in large quantities to enrich museums 
and private collections, and have now acquired 
such a commercial value, that the owners are 
naturally tempted to part with them. It is 
very dilficult to see how they can be prevented 
Irom doing so. 

The taste for wood-carving wo are glad to 
see .revived in any form. In the present ago 
there is far too much of the stucco element. 
Compounds of various kinds p.vessed into moulds 
talce the place of the beautiful woodwork valued 
by our forefathers, and the sham strives to 
imilute the real. An effort to counteract this 
state of things is seen in the free studentships 
■which are olfered for wood-carving by the Sch(jol 
of Art, Boyal Albert Hall, South Kensington, 
in connection ■with, the technical Institute of the 
City and guilds of London. Day and evening 
classes are open to all wdio wish to earn their 
livelihood by' wood-carving, and the sole qualifica- 
tion is that candidates must have passed a simple 
exiunination in freehand drawing, Eorms of 
application and prospectus can he obtained by 
aiiplication to the manager of the school. 

Air Edison will perhaps look upon, it as an 
honour that his system of electric lighting has 
been selected for the illumination of the corridors 
and jiassages of the Dritish House of Commons. 
T'ho House itself is not yet to be lighted by 
ehsctricity, for gas is found to answer eve.ry 
requircuiciit ; but the approaches to it are many 
of iluuu so gloomy and tlark, that a better mode 
of lighting has been, found to be indispensalde. 
In this connectiort. we may note the interest 
which has been naturally manifested in the 
life those little incandescent lam-ps, the type 
of which is represented by the Edison system 
of lighting. A carbon thread rendered white-hot 
for many hours every evening, although pro- 
t(i(itftd in a vaemun, does not seem to be a very 
stable arrangenu'ut, and many persons have 
iuaigincd tliat the expense of replacing the 
lamps by new ones at short intervahs ot time 
nui'd, condemn the systmn. In the Savoy Theatre, 
London, which is wholly lighted by this type 


of lamp — that of Swan — the little carbon threads 
have now held out for nearly four thousand 
hours, and we are told that there seems no reason 
why their lives should not extend to douhlo 
that period. 

The ■preparations for the International Fisheries 
Exhibition at South Kensington go on apace, and 
nearly twenty-three acres of ground are covered 
by the nearly-finished buildings which have been 
erected. Every foot of space has now been allotted 
to different nations, including ten thousand feet 
in answer to a somewhat late application from 
Russia. All kinds of apparatus will he exhibited, 
such as fi.shing-boats, nets, full-sized fish-markets, 
refrigerating vans for fish-conveyance, fishermen’s 
cottages, steam-dredgers, and fog-horns. In addi- 
tion to these, there will be salt and fresh water 
tanks, in which the fish can be seen in a living 
state. A notable feature of the Exhibition 
will be a daily demonstration by the National 
Training School of Cookery of the fact that 
coarser lands of fish, which are not considered 
worth while sending to the London market, and 
which are frequently used for manure, can he 
made into palatable and nutritious food. The 
Exhibition will he ready by May-day, and it is 
hoped that Her Majesty ■wall open it in person. 

That much-disliked creature the black beetle 
— which,' however, is not quite black, neither 
is it a beetle — ^is more nsefiil than is commonly 
imagined. We knoAV that it is a good scavenger, 
eating np impartially every kind of refuse. But 
it is not in this connection that "we must in future 
regard the value of the cockroach. In Russia, it 
is used as a medicine — a diuretic in certain dis- 
eases 5 and it is also not unknown in European 
practice as a relieving remedy in that distressing 
malady known as Bright’s disease. The Professor 
in Jefferson’s College, Philadelphia, tells us that 
physicians there prescribe the remedy, and ha 
extols the virtiujs of cockroach tea. ' Its properties 
resemble those of cantharides, an insect' of the 
same class, and having a more disagreeable smell 
than the cockroach. A solution of ‘fat female 
cockroaches in wliisky ’ has not a pleasant sound ; 
but under a technical name the tincture would 
pass muster, and after all, would not he nastier 
in idea than many things which form part of 
our chosen diet — such, for instance, as over-ripe 
cheese. 

The disinfecting apparatus of Schimmcl & Co., 
Chemnitz, is now in use in many German 
hospitals, and is found to he thoroughly eftective 
in purifying all kinds of clothing, the operation 
occupying about one hour and a half. The 
apparatus consists of a closed case with double 
walls of metal, between which is a packing of 
non-conducting . material. The clotlies to he 
treated are placed in linen bags and hung upon; 
a kind of wagon, which is wheeled into the 
case. By the aid of steam-pipes the contents 
are submitted to a heat of a hundred and ten 
degrees centigrade fur a certain time,' after which 
the steam is allowed to act directly for a short 
period. The heating is once more apjfiicd, and 
the operation is comphde. 

We are glad to see that a movement is on foot 
for the establishment of a permanent meteoro- 
logical station on Ben Nevis. 'We have more 
than once alluded to Mr Wragge’s noble efforts to 
obtain records from the instruments provisionally 
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placed tliere, and liow in all weatliers lie lias 
faced the dilheultiefi and perils of tlie ascent. His 
observations have in<licated how tisefiil a purpose 
a pcmiancnt station would fulfil ; indeed, it is 
considered that Ben Nevis would hold the first 
Tilace among the higher level stations of Europe. 
The sum I'erpiired to build and equip a proper 
olisGi'vatory on that mountain is five thousand 
omuls, an amount which will doubtless ere long 
e subscribed. 

The New York silk exchange has received a 
consignment of twenty million Japanese silkworm 
eggs by direct importation vid San Francisco. It 
is intended to distribute these _cggs gratuitously 
throughout the country ; and judging from the 
number of applications for them, the demand will 
be in excess of tlie supply. The eggs arc hxstened 
to cards about twelve' inches .square, and are 
in first-rate condition, many cultivators having 
already succeeded with them admirably. 

Within the last year or two, sericulture (.silk) 
has seen a great iwival in France, ami many , 
people believe tluit it will once more rise to the j 
position of a great industry there. The reasons 
for its declension are not far to so(‘k. I'hrst of all 
came the com])etition of Japan, which was stimn- 
lateil by the introduction ot European metliods of 
culture into tliat CfDuntry. Italy .also ])i'caine 
a serious rival, principally on account of a belter 
and more economical system of working. Then 
the French manufacturers heljiod the downward 
movement by the production of goods made from 
Eastern silks. Finally came the silkworm disease, 
and the trade was all but destroyed. The nature 
of this disease has been studied by the iudo- 
fatigable M. Paslenr, who has pointed out a 
method whereby the moths cau be examined, 
and the sound eggs separated frcmi those wlu<!h 
are infected. Ro tlie trade is being revived. 
But there are difliculties in the ivay of food, for 
many mulberry-trees have been devoted ti3 fire- 
ivood ; and also in the matter of effieient help, for 
the hands trained to the work liavc naturally 
sought other employments. But both these are 
only temporary obstacles to tlie revival of an 
‘ industry which only requii’es time for its develop- 
ment. 

* We la.st year called attention to some curious 
subsidences of earth at Blackheatli, forming 
holes which at tlie time gave rise to mucli 
speculation, Ju many parts of Essex and Ivent 
such pits are found, and they generally take the 
form of a shaft about fifty feet deep, and perhaps 
a couple of feet in width, terminating below in 
a hollowed-out chamber of considerable size. 
Such pits occur in the chalk, and are known 
as (Icnc-holes. IM'r James Hatch of Lenham, 
Kent, upon whose land several of those holes 
occur, has latidy pointed out that they ivcre. 
formed long before the introduction of modern 
manures for agricultural purposes, and were 
doubtless made in order to^ reach the pure chalk. 
This chalk a few centuries ago was the best 
top-dressing for the land which ivas known, 

, and in conjunction with farmj^aa'd' manure, was 
the only fertiliser used. 

A Company has been formed to construct a 
ship-canal across the upper end of the peninsula 
of Florida. Like the greater scheme of Panama, 
tlie beds of two rivers, one on each side of the 
peninsuho, will be utilised as part of tlie projected 
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! waterway, and no hicks will he required.^ 
uninterrupted cliiuniel will resemlde tliat of Buez, 
' but the cost of construction will ho liltle more 
than a fourth of the hitter. The amount of ship- 
ping ivhich will pass through the new passage is 
estimated by the New York Board of Trade at a 
very large iigurc ; and the largo annual loss by 
■wreckage on the southern coast of .Iflurida will be 
avoided. The prejer.lors ehiim that eight iiundred 
miles of the most dangerous navigation in. the 
world will he obviated by their (‘iitezqirise, and 
that insurance, upon cargoes will he so reduced 
as to idfeet a great saving in that item ahme,. We 
do not hear much of the Panama Uaual just muv, 
but the work continues tn progres.s. We learn, 
that many labourers from Jamaica are seeking the 
Isthmus, and are encouraged to remain wlum they 
get there. Tliey stand the climate well, are good 
workers with pick and shovel, ea,ni good wages, 
and are in most re.specls Letter oil than they tire 
at home. 

Kec.ciit fatalities at sea have once, moiv' brought 
into promiuonce the. urgent necessity for some, 
improved means of signalling in foggy wi'ai.ljer. 
Fog-sigmils DU railways an* simpb* enough ; but 
on the trackless ocean souie.thing far more, ellicieiit 
must he. enqdoyed. Powerful horns, wdinse notes 
can be arranged iulo short and long blasts, so as 
to speak a kind of Jilorse, codCj have bmg ago been 
devised, By such means a .ship Is able to indicate 
the course which she is hUieriug. VoA Hap. , 

The eare of the, voice Ini-metl the subject of a 
recent lecture by Bignnr Alberto Bach, He, said 
that avhile catarrhal allhctitms of the larynx we.ve, 
of frequent occurrence among vocalists, singto's 
w'ere but very seldom attacked by bronchitis. 
Very few vocalists died of consuiupti’on. Binging 
being, as it iveri', a gymnastic, exerc.i.se of the 
lungs, ivas an excellent prophyhiel ic for those 
I who had a tendency to disease of the Inng.s. 

I Ilefe-rring to the importunci^ of lireatliing lliron'gU 
' the, nosti'ils, wJiicli had never lieeu snllicieutly 
recognised, he said that vocalist, s (.night in the 
morning, immediately after ri.diig, to bestow par- 
ticiihir attention to tlu-ir luedrils. lb; was in the 
habit of using every morning, as a now;-bath, a 
large tuiuhlorful of lejiid ivaler in which ivas 
(li.'.i.solved a lahhispoonfiil of t:ibli>-salt. ^J'his 
ivator ivas gently drawn through the nostrils 
four or live times iu suc.(.’'cKsiou ; ami he could 
earnestly recommend thi.s ])r()e,(i.s3 to every voca- 
list. By this means all foreign sulwlances wi're 
removed, the air~-]ias-;ages -were cleared, and it 
was a truly agreeable sensation to lie. able at; 
once in the morning to inliale freely tlu'ough Mu* 
nostrils the fre.sh air. He further sBite.d that hot 
; sphasd dishes, strong di’iuk, ami lu.'avy tobacco 
I injured the. yuiee, ; and he took occasion to cuter 
; a most decided ju’oti'.st against the fasbion of 
^singing imnnaliately after dinner. Wlub* we niv 
on the subject, we may remind oiu' readers tbat 
the habit of breatliing through tlii> mw, villi i/u: 
mouth nhiit, is useful when eneounlrn'ing dranghis 
or malaihms odour.s. In Lbc one. ease liie 'cold 
air is warmed befort' reaching the wiiidiiijn-, whili* 
in the other the, giu’Uis of disease, may In-. arcoLed 
by the tlelicate hairs in I he nostrils. 

From facts just publii-heil, it umtld iqqiear 
that London is not by any means the only place 
in the world where an aldermmiic Jovi' of turtle 
prevails. New York, we arc told, receives evi-ry 
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year fruur a liuiulred and. fifty to a hundred and 
eighty thoiisand pounds-weight' of that cheloniati 
delicacy. Philadelphia and Baltimore consume 
together about fifty thousand pounds annually; 
hut the iiinst rcunai'kable statement in the sta- 
tistics is that the consumption of turtle in the 
large city of Boston amounts to only two thoiisand 
pounds-weight per year. Turtles are most plenti- 
ful during the summer ; and when, as may happen 
at that season, the supply at New York is larger 
than the demand, they are kept afloat, and given 
cahhagos, lettuces, celery-tops, and water-melon 
rinds, tJie last-named article of diet being the 
most highly prized. A temperature below forty 
degrees kills turtles, which, it may be mentioned, 
vary in size from a few pounds to over a q^iiarter 
of a ton, the largest ever brought to New York 
having weighed five hundred and sixty pounds. 
The customers are almost invariably hotel and 
restaurant keepers. 




OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

IS THE EUErHAHT EOOJIED TO EXTIN-CTIOH ? 

At the recent sales of ivory in London there 
were a hundred and twenty-nine tons offered, 
almost all of which consisted of elephants’ tusks, 
brought from various parts of Africa. The qua- 
lity of the ivory ofl'ered at those sales was rather 
inferior, yet it brought seven hundred and fifty 
pounds per ton. Sheffield cutters and cutlery 
manufacturers were the chief purchasers. I)r C, 
B. Webster, the American consul at Sheffield, in 
a recent Beport pr(?senteil to his government, 
directed attention to the large proportion of very 
small tusks brought to market. This, of course, 
indicates how many elephaut.s are destroyed in 
early youth. To shf)W to what size many of these 
might have attained, Messrs Joseph .Rodgers & 
Sons, of Sheffield, exhibit at tbeir show-rooms 
an African elephant’s tusk nine feet long, twenty- 
one inches in girth, ami weighing a hundred 
and sixty This is among the largest 

tusks on record. Its present value is one humlred 
and thirty pounds. Lr Webster remarks that an 
animal large and strong enough to carrjr such a 
pair of incisors would attract moi’o attention than 
Jumbo. It is estimated that the five thousand 
two hundred and eighty-six tons of ivory im- 
ported into Great Britain during the nine years 
from 1873 to 1881 inclusive [represent two hun- 
dred and ninety-six thousand and sixteen pairs 
of tusks, and, consequently, the same nnmber of 
elephants that have died or been slaughtered to 
su])ply the demands of luxury for the past nine 
years. At this rate of destruction, it is clear 
that the noble elephant must rapidly disappear, 
and ivory become a thing of the past, unless the 
trave.llor of the fiitiu'c should reveal fresli sources 
of supply on a vast scale, or nmnufacturcivs he 
content to Tise some kind of artificial ivory for 
many of the purposes to which real ivory is 
at preseixt unnecessarily applied. 

now woukmbh aiie thaiked abeoad. 

IMr Swire Sivdth, one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners on Technical Education, has made pixhlic 
some iiiLereating fa(,'.ts relating to the aysttim in 
use in Belgium W the training of artisans. The 


Commissioners visited the gigantic iron and steel 
works of the Cockerill Coin]viny at Seraing, near 
to Lidge, founded in 1817 by John Ciockiuill, a 
Lancashire man. In tlie several departmejits of 
mining, smelting, forging, and ixxacliine-inaking, 
about ten thousand operatives are employed, with 
ejigines working at twelve thousand horse-power, 
while the wages paid amount to four hundred 
thousand pounds a year. The whole establisix- 
ment is a marvel of completeness, efficiency, 
and labour-saving appliances. About a hundred 
di'aughtsmcn are employed, of whom twenty-five 
are Germans and Swiss from the polytechnic 
schools of those countries ; but there are no 
English. There are free night-schools attended 
by boys and adults from the works, numbering 
nearly two thousand ; an industrial or technical 
school attended by about eighty fitters, boiler- ‘ 
makers, and the clever young men in all the * 
departments ; and a mining school with two 
hundred students. The director of the steel 
depai’tment informed the visitors that he requires 
all young men under eighteen in his department 
to attend the night-school ; a monthly register is 
furnished to him, and hn even punishes by expulsion 
from the ■ worJes those who wilfully absent themselves 
without sufficient reason. Such is his faith in the ■ 
industrial value of education. A similar state of 
things exists at the great zinc-works near Lifige, 
the VieiUe Montague, where seven thousand five 
hundred men are employed, and where intelligence 
in all the operations is so much insisted on that the 
apprentices are required to attend evening-schools. 
Time-breaking through drink at these CBtabUsh- 
ments is almost unknown, Tlioso facts cannot 
fail to be of interest in this coxxntry ; and clearly 
point out the direction in which the educatio.xi of 
our skilled workmen must tend, if we are to hold 
our own against continental nations. 


BBACK EAIH. 


On the 4th of May last year, a thunderstorm 
iiassed over the cast of Berwickshire, accompanied 
by heavy showers of rain ; and over an area of three 
or four miles in diameter, in the parish of Edroin, 
the rain was observed to be of a dark sooty colour. 
The streamlets into which the water flowed 
became dark in. colour ; and the rain left in pools, 
tubs, and sheep-boxes, was also dark-coloured. 
Clothes Ixangiug out during the storm were so 
blackened that "they required to be re-Avasbed ; 
and some of tlie Avater left in a basin clepfxsited 
particles of black sediment on the sides of the 
vessel. On the same afternoon, a heaA’y sliower 
of rain fell in the parish of Ashkuk, distant 
probably not loss than thirty miles in a direct 
line from Edroin, and tliei'c also the Avater had 
an ‘ inky ’ or ‘ sooty ’ aspect. 

An iutcdligcut gentleman resident in the latter 
parish had his attention directed to the suhjeiit, 
and lifted, from a pool in a grass field distaul, 
from any house, a fcAV ounces of the daik-colouml 
water. This quantity of Avutcr, he said, Gvheri 
vicAved in body by transmitted artificial light, 
AAOXS of a neutral gray tint, Tlio colouring 
matter, under a magnitude of about ten dia- 
meters, was scon to be very finely diffused, ami 
.showed little tendency to “ settle.” Under a high 
magnitude, the mo.st conspicuous objects^ ^^ylv 
niuneroua spore-casc looking bodies, (dliptical 
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ill sliape, caaul very dark in colour. Tliese were 
not measured niicrometiically, but tbeir ^size 
would be about oue fivc-limidredtb of an inch 
in length, by rather less than half that in breadth. 
Wilh a power of five hundred diameters, their 
coutenta were vciry distinctly, ffranulnr. There 
were also many particles of granular matter, which 
had every appearance of being the discharged 
contents of the larger bodies.’ 

Two samples of the Berwickshire ‘black rain,’ 
collected by Mr George Young, farmer. Black- 
adder', West Side, Chirnside, were sent in bottles 
to an, analytical chemist in Edinburgh, who 
repfirted that both waters were dark in colour 
owing to the presence of organic and carhonaceoiis 
particles in mechanical suspension. 

The waters otherwise possessed different pro- 
portions of various ingredients, due apparently 
to the places from which they were obtained. 
Both waters, however, were^ impregnated with 
spores and germs and infusorial organisms, which 
largely contributed to the organic matters. The 
tub from which one of the samples wa.s taken 
was perfectly clean, so that the wal,er tak(m from 
it was unpolluted by contact with any extraneous 
organic substances. Moreover, many cnslilde 
witnesses testify to the blackness of 'the water 
quite aivay from dwellings or olhor ]>ollutiug 
influences. All pools in the fields were black ; 
sheep-l)0.xe3 were filled with black water; the 
rivulets ran black ; the river suddenly came down 
in a black flood ; and clotbes on hedges were in 
several instances so blackened that they required 
to he washed again. Taking the chemical analysis 
referred to as our basis, it may be calculated that 
a large quantity of solid matter must have fallen 
• in the course of the shower. The rainfall was 
probably an inch and a half, and as each imperial 
gallon, according to the chemist, contained 43-56 
grains of solid matter, this gives ten tons of 
solid matter for every hundred acres, or sixty 
tons to every square mile on which the ‘black 
rain ’fell 

Some curious questioxis are suggested by the 
11x11 of ‘ black rain,’ including that of the agricul- 
tural value of the spores, germs, infusorial 
organisms, and ammonia. Showers of black rain 
are not unprecedented in the same locality, and 
one at least was obserx'ed in Eoxburghslnre i.u the 
'Summer of 1846, a year of great llmnderstonns, 
and the year in which the potato disease became 
serious. The phenomenon is curious, and deserves 
some scientific investigation. 

IHH WEATHEB AS II’ APFECTS THE SEA AND 
EIVEE FISHERIES. 

According to the Scotmun^ the Council of 
the Scottish Meteorological Society has for 
some years _ been carrying on observations as 
to the relation w’Mch "exists between the state 
of the weather and the catches of fi.sh during 
the fishing season. Twenty sen thermometers 
were use4 daily for nine yeans in twenty fish- 
ing districts on the cast coast of Scotland, and 
■ the results carefully registered. These results 
show a close relation between the fluctuations 
of tie catches and changes of temperature, wiml, 
sunshine, cloud, thunder, and other weather 
phenomena. Thus the observations show, for the 
I six years end.ing with 1878, that a low texnpera- 


turc is attended with largo catches, and a high 
temperaturti with, small catches. Good caicluis 
are also had wluui. the temperature registers 
about the average; high temperatures, if of sin trt 
continuance, acurccly diminish (,Ue (•.atchoa, iSo 
far as the results of observations have gone., it 
appears that the. maximum catches are made', when 
the temperature, of the sea i.s about 55 degrees, 
but this point re.ipiires furUior inve'-tigation. 
Thundeivstornis, if widc.spread, are followed for 
some days by small cutcln'S over Lbe region 
covered by them. The Coxindl has hitbovto 
been unable, from want of fuinls, to follow 
up the observations already made, and tn carry 
on certain investigations in ph,y.sics and in 
natural history which are es.sential to tliifi in- 
quiry. Of the physical iuve.stigations ^ may be 
mentioned the heating power of the sun’s rays at 
different depth-s of the sea, wliich appears to liave 
important bearings, directly and indiveeily, on 
the depth at xvhie.li herrings are caught. 

About the same time the Bofieiy began to 
investigate the rolaliou to meteorology of the 
.salmon and trout fi.shingH. !Mr G, I;. I’aiilim*, of 
Berwick, noted for some years the dail^^ catch on 
the lower Twe.cd and its mouth, ami the tempera- 
ture of the river above tide-mark. TJie re.sults 
showed direct and important relations between the 
temperature of the, river and the catch (if sea-trout 
and grilse ; and, as ingards iho catch of salmon, it 
was flmml that other innuenevH than tempeva- 
ture of the water were required to lu^ taken iu(o 
aceinxnt, such as and Bui lem])t.‘rat.ure of 

the sea into which the river falls. In 187H, jMr 
Archibald Young, Bcottish Eisbeiy Coinmlssinne-X', 
suggested that the oarliness or lateness of salmon 
rivers was probabl;V' due to the dilference between 
the temporature of rivers and that of tl».^ sea at 
their mouths. The Cuuncil took tljtii idea into 
consideration, and us the ob.survalions napu'red 
to determine the ]ioinfc wore of ix mn'ol eliaracler, 
special thermometers, and fqxeeial boxes for their 
nroteetiou, were designed by Mr T. Htevenson, 
lionorixry acci'clary— tliese tlu‘ruu.inu‘b‘rs showing 
the niaximmu uiid minimum teiupe,rtttui'e each 
day on the xuver and ilia sea. 

The desiderala at prixsent requiring to be .“sup- 
])licd in carrying on the invesUgatiou of sea and 
river flaliing.s are .Fuller and more e-xaet 

observations of the temjierature of the sea at tlie 
surface, and at different fliqitlis, by the iisber- 
men at the fi.sliing grounds ; (2) the re.smnption, 
of continuous maximmu ami lainimiim tmupera- 
turn obsorvatioim at Pebirhead, and ihe e.'4ah- 
lisUment of similar observations at otlu'r points 
round the eqa.st ; (3) the ob.servation of ma.vi- 
mum and minimum tmnperatnres in the moro 
important salmon rivers ; (4) daily tmujieratnre 
of the seft,_ hy boat at some distauco. iVimi land, 
at about six selected plaeas ; (5) the di.-am.ssimx 
of past observations, particularly of the herring 
flsbinga; (0) assistance of. simcialisG in carrying 
on invesbVution.s into the food of the heri-ing, 
and into the heating power of the sun’s rays at 
different depths. 

Fortunately, the peemiiary success of Ihe 
Fislicries Exhibition held in Edinhurgli in Ihe 
spring of last year luis enabhal tie; Ih'chihiLion 
Gommittee to hand over to the M’e.tiiorological 
fiocioty a fair surplus fund, to he. (le.vote.d liy 
that Society to the elucidation of the above 
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qucRtionR ; Cf'iinfciioix with this, the 

(Council ot the S(Kuol.y i)roi)oaQ to spend the whole ' 
of the fuiuls ill tlie liu-thomnce of their inquiries 
as to sea nud river nslniiff ; and for this purpose, 
nmnerous stations lU'e to he formed, at which 
s'kilful ohservors wal _ talve, note of the points to 
which the Society s ellortH are directed. In order 
to increase the stall oi eflicie.nt ohservers, Mr 
Buchan, tlic Secretary^ of the Society, and other 
qualified geutlcineu, wil!^ iroin time to time visit 
tiic several fishinj^ stations, and impart to the 
fishermen such instruction as will enable them 
to make accxirate^use of the instruments required 
in the ohservations. The scheme has much 
proiniae, in it. : . 

NEW riSCIOUnTURAU ESTABLISHMENT FOB THE 
TAY BTSTRIGT. 

From the Fkhl^ we learn that the desirability 
of an, extension of the piscienltural establishment 
at Stormontficld, or the formation of a new one 
on an improved system in another locality, was 
long under the consideration of the Tay Fishery 
Board, and at length a nmv hatchery for salmon 
ova has been constructed at Newmili, on tlie Earl 
of KinnouH’s grounds at Dupplin, which oveilook 
the lower valley of the Earn. The plan is 
entirely different from that of Stormontfield, and 
has been adopted _ from tlio fish-hatcheries at 
Howietoun, near Stirling, belonging to Sir James 
Gibson-Maitlan'l ; the principle being that the 
ova arc deposited in bfixea covered-iu from the 
weatlier, and the fry transferred to the rivers 
soon after hatching, and wltliout being artificially 
fed. The FTewmill .liatchcry is built into the 
breast of a brae or eminence ; the walla are of 
timber and concrete, and the roof lathed and 
plastered, with skylights at each end, and per- 
forated xinc ventilators. The house is forty-live 
feet in length by fifteen feet broad. The breediug- 
boxoa arc twenty in number, each being seven 
feet Ion." by nineteen indies broad, and six inches 
deep, charred inside, to prevent the growth of 
fungi. They are arranged in four rows — a double 
row in the centre of the place, and a row along 
each of the side-walls. The boxes are oblong- 
shapted, each, divided into two longitudinal sections, 
across which are placed small glass tubes — called 
tubular glass grills — resting at a little distance 
from the bottom, but so as to be completely sub- 
merged, and on these tubes the ova, iire to be 
jfiaced. Gurefully filtoreil water will be snpi»lied 
from a couple of springs, as, aecinding to tlie 
new principle, spring-water i.s considered, the most 
favouvaldft fur the' hjitdiing ; hut when that 
stage is completed, loeU-water from the loch iit 
l)up])lin Castle will he suhsti luted, as lieing the 
host for the fry. The water will How in a. uieacly 
even siveaui (ivcr the ho.\i*s to a diqiili of thre.e, 
and a-lialf inehes ; and vhcii the ovii arc luilclied, 
the glass tubes will he removed, that the fry may 
swim ahout. 

One advantage of the system is, that all the, tiva 
will ho distinctly wsut, and t,ho:-:i: fomid lobe 
decaying can ho ea-i!y j'lUtioved. Eac.li box will 
be stocked 'With fifteen tliousund ova, co thfit the 
whole will coutiiin three liundrerl thuiisaud ova. 
It i,s held that this system will in ila results prttvti 
inuch superior to that in operation at Stormont- 
field, where only from (uu to twimfy pel* relit. 


of the ova, it is believed, come to maturity ; while 
Sir James Gibson-Maitland estimates that on the 
new plan about ninety or ninety-five per. cent, 
of the ova will he hatched. Finally, the fry will 
ho carried to the Tay and other rivers with perfect 
safety, in large kettles, capable of containing from 
eight to ten thousand young fish. 

HOW TO GET BID OF BATS, 

The plague which rats are in many places 
renders justifiable almost any means of getting rid 
of them. A correspondent who has had prac- 
tical experience, writes to a contemporary stat- 
ing that caustic soda is the best and speediest 
means of getting rid of them. ‘Cream caustic 
soda, seventy degrees in strength, costs,’ he says, 
‘nine piouncls per ton, hut can he purchased in 
tin kegs from any drysaltcr at about ten shillings 
per hundredweight. It is in a solid state, and 
can ho easily broken up in small pieces large 
enough topmshdutoa rat-hole. I piroceed to use 
it thus : Melt some in an iron or stoneware vessel, 
and pour it into the boles so that the ground 
around may he saturated with it ; then jam one 
or two pieces into the holes, so that the rats may 
not undermine and scratch them away. When 
the rats come to the month of the hole and smell 
the soda, they will begin to scratch under to- 
remove it ; but the fluid soda has wet the soil 
or stones around, and their feet will get blistered, 
and they cannot remove the solid pieces. Ex- 
posure to tlie air keeps the surface of the soda 
always wet ; but long before the pieces are 
entii'ely melted away, the rats will have forsaken 
that hole. As to dogs or poultry suffering by 
its use, care should be taken to keep them from 
touching it. Where the ground is undermined by 
a scries of liolos, I would insert pieces of woo'd 
covered with soda into the, holes, and slowly piour 
a quantity of the melted soda on the ground 
around, giving time for it to dry in. Eats are 
exceedingly cunning ; and if they find themselves 
constantly 'liable to get tliemselvcs severely burned 
wlmn running about their favourite haunts, they 
will entirely forsake the premises. As to handling 
caustic soda, it should not he touched with the 
ungloved hand, and ciu’e should he used when 
breaking it not to let it spark on the face or eyes ; 
and I think, with these instructions and a little 
perseverance, the man must he careless who ; 
cannot free his house or buildings from rats.’ 

INDIAN PICTUBE-WRITINa. 

■\V'lu',n James Kaamyth, the inventor of the 
uteam-hammer, was travelling abroad, and at a 
loss lor the language, he almost invariably had 
I'l'courso to his pencil, and on one occasion illus- 
trated the dinner he wanted ; and being obliged 
to .siei't early next morning, he sketched a vehicle 
landing at the door at sunrise, much to the 
iuimiu'uient of his host and hostess. This is an 
('smiiple of modern p)ictnre-writing ; hut that of 
I, In', uiicients is a .great deal harder to interpret. 
W'l* have heard a great deal ahout the hierogly- 
phics of Egypt and Arabia, hut not so much ahout 
' tlio rude piicturo-writing of the western Indian 
! tribes. On the coarse granite rocks of several 
i rivers in British Guiana arc various curious 
i t-arvingi', w'hich have been uT puzzle to all who 
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have lookofl npoiilheni. The Indians of Guiana in our pages) of a ship, I, lie (nnmorr/avslnn’ 
—a harmless and peaccahle race, fast becoming having beuii saved by the, Lmudy use ol oil ; and 
extinct before the advances of the white man-- with hucIi examphis on r(;c‘or<l, wo are amazod 
hiiow notbin-T of their origin, and credit these to note the. a]>utliy AVilh wlucli tins Mnii])le Ido- 
rock-pictures to their great spirit Makunaima. saving apjilianec is still irgardi'd. Wiiji-captiinis 

A pamphlet (price two shillings) has been and _sivilor.s of every tdass must now be <[Ut_to 
written by Mr A. Winter entitled Indian pictured cognisant fif the fact (bat oil, cah-t overboard, will 
Moch of Oimna Qmblished by Judd & Co., of prevent even the higlie.'^t wav(;s from hmikin;/, 
Doctors’ Commons, London), with illnstratious, and that almost any craft will ride-out a billowy 
from which it appears that these scratchings but unbroken sea. ^ 

are of two kinds, deep and shallow. We give the Ships that leave, port unfurni, slu'd with oil in 


from which it appears that these scratchings but unbroken sea. ^ 

are of two kinds, deep and shallow. We give Ihc Ships that leave, iiort unfurnislu'd with oil in 
author’s interpretations of a few of these hiero- case of cinorgency, are defrauded id one ni lluur 
glyphic.s, wdiicii, while leaving room for dillerence chief elements of safety ; and, those w_bo_ own 
of opinion, have the merit of being suggestive and and command them ought to be held criminally 
ingenious.’ lie traces a resemblance in some of responsible. 

these mystic figures to tlie idolatries of the East. .... — 

One example on the Rio Negro shows two ship.s , , 

on a detached rock and a group pf thirteen men , A N E A 8 T K R T II 0 F (IH r. 

in a row, dancing. One of the ships is apparently Sixes tlio tlivusb from bvanclu's bmliling 

being built, the other is being launched. JMr jn tl,e .^pHi i;reon ; 

Winter hazards the conjecture, that these daneiug Gleams the yellow cow,s]ii), t.i,ml.liii,ir 

ligures may mark the arrival in that region, in All the meiuls wUh ruddy sluien } 

1540, of G'oiizalo Pizarro, brother of the compieror And tlu' line in rapluni scttici-i,^ 

of Peru, wlin also built a brigantine wlieu in the 'ihi'n; tlm fnierant .stom to llnd ; 

country. The impression made upon the native And tlm wbul-ilowan- siwinids it,n iH‘iidtf 

mind by the building of a boat in their midst i.4 'Ih the .sunny soutlicru wind, 

thus recorded upon the I’ock. 

A very common representation on the.se rocks . 

is that of a knotteil cord, evidently an Indian Oh, wlidc all thm^.s arc .awaking 

way of marking tlie time, like the pre-seiit In this Imsy w-orld avnund, 

meLdof artring ol bo* ’ai Wabapud Falla, ^ 

.on the Easogmbo, there is the nmMacutation ot a 

group of small crosses in a conlused mass luce a _ 

cluster of stars. The symbol occurs on the figure ntKurvmtiifm" 

of Tlialoc, the Mexican rain- god, and Mr Winter In a iKiavtmly Ea.'.tcr-tido? 

concludes that this may be the record of some 
catastrophe attendant on a great storm. Other 

curious astronomical figures might be the record Surely, Tic whnun pnwer can wnkeii 

of tlie appearance of a comet. Some shallow- Lito within tim Icallc.ss tree, 

cub carving.^ on the Rerbice and Coreiityne And to woodhuid.s, llnwcr-fursakcn, 

rivers are, supposed to be the, work of sun- .Bring again tlm bird ;md lire- 

worsluppcns. Tiiis may be so, if the ligures are lie can wuko to life and duly ^ 

to be understood as repre.sentin.g the sun, tlie Huinrui kouIh cnclnuiied by sin, 

If oSit” ‘S' ilaf wf 

been is.sued with the view of rai.sing lund,s lor 

the Indian hfisiiion in the ITiiper Poturo district, Oh. wben broods tho dark Fci'cmbar 

.British Guiana. Over blmbted’ tee and llow-cr, ' 


Oh, while all thin".s aro .awaking 
In this busy world around, 

Say, inii.sl bcarts alone bo breidiins 
I'kir tlui bli.sH f.lu‘y have not hmin ? 
And must blij,dUed souls’ nUbotimi 
Ijilie dead hiiives be ca'^t luddc — 
Shall it have no rosumiciion 
In a iKiavcnly Eicslor-tido? 


Surely, Tie whose power can waken 
Life within tim Icallc.ss tree, 

And to woodhuui.s, ilnwcr-forsakcn, 
.Brin" again the bird ami bre ™ 
Ile can wuko to life .and duly 
Ilutnau souls cnebaimid by .sin, 
And brin" fortli the bidden beauly 
Of His linage Htiunpod within. 


the Upper Poturo di.strict, 


THE NEGLECT OP OIL. 


Oil. when broods the dark Fecomber 
Over liligbted tree and Hewer, 
Hopefully wo will remombor 
lioautie.s waked liy sun and sbowei 
And when iiii.st.s of sliame and mutov 
A nd thick darkness, round uh roll 
We will look for (iod’.s To-morrow, 
Briiupng .Easier to the .soiil 1 


During the tempest avhich raged on Tuesday And thick darkness, round us roll, 

the 6tk' of iMarch, the Navarre^ a poweruil We will look for ({od’.s To-morrow, 

steamer, -went down in the North Sea, and, Briiu;irig .Easier to the , soul 1 3 . v. 

with the exception of sixteen persons who were r.-r-r.;.-.:.-- — 

saved, all her passengers and crew, together The Condnetors of Ou.imi-.cus'.-i .lounx.ttDic," to dbvet 
numhemg about eighty, went down with her. tho attention of tio.vnuiunoitH to the folio wing notioe : 
Two smacks which huppenetl to be near at Iio:. All comnmnieation.s shouM bn nddrcKsod to tho 


hand rendered some assistance to the uufor- 
tuniites who happened to he on hoard the 
siiiking vessel, several of whom were after a 


‘Editor, Kib Hijijb ISjreet;, Edinlnirj'b.’ 
id. To insure nduru in eiiso of im‘li;.;ibnity, poslygc- 
stiimiw fihould uccomjiiin.v every manuscript. 


• severe struggle rescued and taken aslmrc. From ile/. MANU.seiaw.s sbould bcur tlm author's full c/irh- 
all the accounts we hai'e read of thi.s direful <«aa nanui, .Suruauu', luid Aildivss, bypidy wn-itu 

oatetapUe, « see no inontion of Oil having S.ic “f S w'il " ““ 

hem ovon tlimigM of oa a mcnm of cialoavom- oi&tmBK oC V..va„ rf.ooU im-ari»My l.o »»,u,i,anh.d 
mg to calm the biiloivs which ive aiu told broke by a stamped and direct, ud miv.dopi'. 


on bool'd, swept all before thein, iloodcdthe hold Co>H>M,r, romp!, vitk the ohovc ru!.;, iht 

and, ongme-room, and sent tho ill-fated cratt to iMHor cannot iimto-iakc tun turn iodu/lhtr imprrs. 
the bottom. 

Ixx the present Part of this Journal we have, Printed ami Publishod bv Mb .s- 
given another instance (one ot many already cited uostor How, Lo.s'dox,;uuI bbti .11 


Lo.S'DoX,;uul bbb .Utyli Btrccfc, liuUNUUUUH. 


Jll Jiishts Jicsef-ved, 



SHETLAND AND ITS INDIJSTEIES. 

BY SHEEtirjr RAMPINI. 
isr TWO rARTS.— L INLAND INDUSTRIES. 

Within the last few years, and particularly 
within the last decade, ‘the naked melancholy 
isles of farthest Thule’ have been attracting a 
considerable amount of public attention, from 
the extraordinary progress which they have 
made, and are still making, in the development 
of their resources, and in the intellectual and 
social advancement of their inluibitauts. Not the 
least remarkable feature in this progress is the 
manifestation of an energetic and intelligent 
public spirit, which is probably the best guarantee 
for their iucreiising prosperity, and which is 
already showing good results in every depart- 
ment of social life. It is not so long ago that 
the grievances of the oppressed inhabitants of 
Zetland were a fruitl'ul topic of discussion amongst 
all interested in these remote islands. So late as 
the year 1875, a pamphlet was published under 
the title of ‘ Semi-serfdom in the Shetland Islands,’ 
in which the unhaj)py condition of the Shetland 
peasant was set forth with considerable force and 
no less considerable warmth in a letter to a 
Member of Parliament. If there was a certain 
amount of exaggeration in depicting the Shetland 
iislierniau and crofter as an hereditary bonds- 
man, cowed, apathetic, insufficiently fed, miserably 
housed, destitute of medical aid, totally uneducated 
either in spiritual or in secular instruction — the 
Ifoport of the Truck Commission in 1872 lent at 
least some weight to the assertion, and disclosed 
certain abuses of which he undoubtedly had good 
right to complain. 

But it is satisfactory to think that these 
are in a great measure things of the past, and 
that the Shetland peasant of to-day, as well as 
tliose above him in the social scale — fisheurers 
and landlords alike— is as devout a believer in 
the new social gospel of co-operation, energy, 
industry, and thrift, as his most ardent well- 
wisluu’s may for the present desire. Traces, it 



must be admitted, of the old leaven still exist ; 
the old spirit of monopoly and class interest is 
not yet wholly extinct, But it is po-werless to 
withstand the increasing force of public opinion ; 
and soon the capital, and with it the influence 
of the islands, will be in the hands of those 
to whom it was for centuries denied, and who, 
if present indications are not deceitful, may bo 
trusted to employ it in promoting the best inte- 
rests of their sea-girt home. At the present day, 
there is probably no more contented a peasantry 
within the whole of Her Majesty’s dominions 
than that of Shetland.. The relations between 
landlord and tenant, between fisherman and 
curer, are of the most amicable description ; and 
if the remarkable increase in certain branches of 
the industries of the islands has for the moment 
operated in effecting a modification of the con- 
dition under which busine.s.s is transacted between 
the.se last two, this is a matter which, cannot fail 
to right itself without the sliglitest friction and 
at no distant date. The worst office that could 
possibly be done to the Shetland fisherman and 
crofter would he to insinuate a suspicion tliat 
the oppressions of the la.st generation are being 
perpetuated in this. 

' To those to 'whom the rise of a hitherto obscure 
community is a subject of interest, as well as 
to those who are anxious to .see the last vestiges 
of a condition of social manner, s, customs, and 
habits of thought which is fast disappearing 
from our niid.st, we can confidently recommencl 
a visit to Shetland. Only fifty years ago, such 
an excursion would have to he made by sailing- 
ves.scl, and the time occupied on the voyage 
would probably have been a week at the least. 
But the powerful and comfortable steamers of 
the North of Scotland, Orkney and Shetland 
Steam Navigation Company, now make the run 
of two hundred and fifty miles from Leitli in 
thirty-.six hours ; and with mails thrice a week 
in summer and twice in winter, a trip to Tluile 
has been brought within the fast-enlarging circle 
of ordinary holiday tours. 

Nor need the discomforts . of the voyase deter 
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the stranger. Such crucial passages as the 
ciitrauce to the Moray Firth, the crossing of 
the lAnLland Firth and the Boost of Sum- 
hurgh may, in the ordinary case, he traversed 
ill summer witliout the -slightest discomfort. 
It is otherwise, no doubt, during the boisterous 
gales of spring and autumn. But at sncli 
seasons — if for no other reason than that Shet- 
land is not then seen at its best — the tra- 
veller had better stay at home. The cold gray 
skies, the tearing winds, the thick fog.s which 
occasionally visit the islands, are apt to exercise 
a depressing effect upon his imagination, and lead 
him to think of Shetland as a desert of peat - 1 
hag and weathered rock — of ‘mosse and mount 
and wiklernesse, quhairin are divers great 
wateris.’ No impression could he more unjust. 
If the hundred islands, holms, and skerries 
which go to make up the Shetland ar(.*hipelago 
are destitute of the soft graces which mouutain 
and river, tree and stream, confer upon more 
southerly regions, they are not without a hetuily 
of their owm. Apart from their unequalled rock- 
scenery — their iron-hound cliffs, their insulated 
stacks, their penetrating caves, their deeply- 
indented creeks and voes and gyoes — they can 
show many a green valley, many a solitary loch, 
many a gravelly beacli covex’cd with fishermen’s 
cottoges, and with heaps of cod and tusk and 
ling drying in the sun, which would form no 
unworthy subject for the 'artist’s pencil. Alike 
in landscape and seascape their charms attract 
a yearly increasing crowd of summer tourists ; 
and the two excellent hotels and the numerous 
loflging-housG.s of Lerwick are taxed to their 
utmost to supply the accommodation which so 
large an influx of strangers demands. 

It is in Lerwick, the capital of the islands, and 
a town of about four thousand inhabitants, that 
this blending of the old and the new to 'which 
we have already referred as being so characteristic 
of modern Shetland, is principally observable. Of 
comparative!)'' modern erection — its fir.st house was 
built only two hundred years ago — it has already 
an old and a new town. The old is still the 
business part of the town. It cou-sists of a 
single paved street, following the outline of the 
bay, and so narrow in some places that a four- 
wheeled vehicle can with difficulty thread its way 
through. It is distinguished by its old-fashioned 
small-windo-wod houses, -whoso gray gables abut 
into the sea, to facilitate, it is said, tbe landing in 
olden times of many a pipe of llbenish wine 
and many a 'greybeard ’ of Hollands which never 
paid toll to Bis Majesty’s Exchequer. From 
this single street, steep lanes or trances^ crowded 
with mean dwellings, lead up to the ridge called 
the riillhcad, on which, the now town is situated. 
On this ridge— of -which Fort Charlotte and 
the' Anderson Institute, an important educational 
e.stahlishment, form respectively the northern 
and southern extremities— are to be found the 
seven churches of which Lerwick can boost, the 


I county buildings, the handsome tow,n~l'iall, and 
municipal huihling.'t now in, course of lU'cctiou, 
i the public and 'infiiut scbools, a'lid tlie vilbm 
and cottages of the richer class of citixens. iFho 
whole of this new town has sprung up -within 
the last fifteeu or sixh'e.u years. Tlie fir-sj, fen 
was alloUesl in the ^'car LStid; and if bnihling 
proceeds at the .sinm rate as at present, before 
another fil'tcien years have expired, the over- 
crowding -which is_ the main drawback to the 
prosperity of Lerwick may he expected to he a 
thing of the past. 

At present, the municipal authorities experi- 
ence great difficulty in enfoj’cing the. statutory 
provisions as to lodging-house accommodation. 
Since the estahlishment of the Boyul .Naval 
Beserve force in 18oi), Lerwic.k has steadily 
advanced, until it i.s inAv one of the i)riuci}ial 
stations in the kingdom. During the six 
months from l,st October to fJlst IMarch, tho 
t(,>wu receives annually an, influx of about eleven 
hundred men. The course of iustj-uction lasts 
for twenty-eight day.s, and the. average number 
of men oii drill daily is one hundred and ninety- 
ciglit. To provide lodgings for so luuny fisliur- 
meu and .seamen siwere.ly faxes tbe resources of 
the town, as the niuulu'r of its inliahiled house, s 
is as 3 ''et only nine hundred and sixty-seven. 
But as each first-class Reserve man receives oiio 
guinea ]»er week when on drill uud six pounds 
retaining fee, and eucli Becoud-class man tune.tuen 
shillings and threepence, drill -pay ami two pounds 
twelve' shilling.^ retaining fee, " whereby a large 
sum of money is brought antiually into Sbetlaud, 
the local aulhoritie.s are obliged to shut their lyes 
to a stale of tilings of which they seriously dis- 
approve, rather tlian lose the benefit which so 
great an increase of wtuiltli must necessarily 
produce to a poor country like Zetland, 

In respect of lighting, water, and, sinveragc, 
Lerwick, though its sanitary condition i.s not yt'.fc 
ideally perfect, has made great strides within the 
last few years, tJas '^vus intrc,iduci‘d iu the Hjiring 
of IHfiG liy a Comi'any, wliicli — taking the average 
of tho. Last ten ye:ir,H, and with giw at tho alrno,st 
jirohiliitory rate of from eleven HhilUng.s and 
.sixpence to nine shilling-s and twope'nce per 
tliousand cubic fi'ct — already pays a dividend of 
six pe,r cenl. The elaborate system of w'ater- 
siqqd'y and .sewe.ragi', curried out by the .Messrs 
Liislie, O.E. of Edinburgli, at a co.st i,)f four thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty pounds .for water, and 
two thousand three hundred and .sixty-five pounds 
f(.>r sewiirage, was e.stablislu;d iu 1871. ''.rhe niiw 
Cemetery, on the steep promontory endin',' in the 
conical stuck called the Kuii,h, to the south of tho 
town, ami heyitud its actual limits, -was ojK-.niud in 
1874. Altogether, it only needs a public hospital, 
a comhiuatiou ])oorhouHO, and a commodious 
covered-iu market — all of which will dt>uhtlos,s 
come in duo time --to make Liu'whsk oue uf iluj 
best equipped towns iu the whole of tho north of 
Scotland. 

Of the public w'orks jiresently in ]n'og]V'--.s, tho 
mo,st important uro tho town-hal!—- of wbitdi the 
foundation stone W'as laid by tlnr 'Duke of 
Edinburgh, on the 2-lt;h January 1882 ".-ind the 
harhour-works. Tho fumier is being eivt'Lod by 
a limited Company, from the de.signs of j\Ir Alo.x- 
audur Bo.sa, the eminent architect of Invi-riies,s 
Cathedral; and .looking to tho vciy .numerous gifts 
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instead of the Scottish port for which his ticket 
had been taken. 


’ Chainlierii’a Joiu'nal, 
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of fetaiiu;d-"hiss windowR, stone carvings, orna- 
mental luantel-pieccs, and other clecoiations with 
which it is being enriched, it bids fair to be one 
of the most interesting buildings of its kind in the 
Itingdom. Ihjsides a spacious and handsome Hall 
for public meetings and entertainments, a Biu’gh 
Court Itooni, police cells, and Town Clerk's oliice, 
it Avill proviile aceoinniodation for the Customs 
I and Inland Hevenuc, for one of the two Masonic 
I lodges in Lerwick, for the Good Templars, and 
I for the vShetland Cluh. The harbour-works 
1 consist of a stone and iron pier, and a spacious 
I esplanade extending almost the whole length of 
i the toum, and which it is expected will relieve to 
a great extent the plethora of traffic which at 
times renders Commercial Street inconveniently 
crowded. The cost of these works is estimated at , 
■fifteen thousand pounds. j 

In all those minor matters which corahree to 
the amenities of life, the inhabitants of Lerwick 
show a praiseworthy energy. A Reading-room 
with daily telegrams has recently been established 
by the Shetland Literary and Scientific Society, 
whose Library and Book-club form the sole means 
of recreation which the Shetlanders at present 
possess. For the last three years, the I'egatta of 
the Lerwiek Boating Club has been the means 
of providing the Lerwegians with an annual 
holiday, which is much a,|ipreciated. Within 
the last few months, a Horticultural Society has 
been instituted to encourage the cultivation and 
distribution of ilowevs, principally amongst the 
poorer classes. Besides tliis, Lerwick x^ossesses 
football, cricket, and swimming clubs ; a choral ' 
society which gives two or three concerts annu- 
ally ; and L'uvu-teunis finds in the far North some 
of its must ililigent votaries. 

It speaks volumes for the law-abiding character 
of the Shetlanders that the whole police force in 
the ishinrls consists of only two men — a county 
and a burgh superintendent. Serious crime is all 
hut unknown. Drunkemioss, even during the 
festivities of Yuletido, is almost entirely absent 
from the streets. During the first fortnight of 
.Tauum.y of this year, six hundred persons donned 
the Blue Ribbon, and of these ujnvards of four 
hundred took the pledge. j 

Nothing strikes the stranger so forcibly on his 
first visit to Lerwick as the essentially Norse 
character of the town and its inhabitants. The 
names on the shop-doors, the patois of the loW'er 
classes, the street scenes, the physical ai)pearance 
(if the people, all remind one of Scaiidinaviii, 
The sfuidalled peat-women, carrying home their 
winter fuel in. strawi- baskets, callcMl ‘koyshies,* 
on their hacks, from the Stony Hill, knitting 
assiduously as they trumj) along ; the bliuj-eyed 
risluvrineu with their circular piltock nets over 
tluiir shoulders ; the panniered ponies, laden Avitli 
g('e.se and (“owl and other country xiroduce ; the 
long fish-spears hanging tip outside every cottage 
door; th(i paucity of carts and carriages — give Ler- 
wick a I'oreign complexion which is betth jDictur- 
'esque and unique. And tvhen, in early summer, 
the ‘booms' and luggei's of the Dutch fishing- fleet 
crowd its laudlo(;ked luirhonrs, and petticoated, 
red-shirt(nl, ‘ dumper ’-shod Hullfuidors, smoking 
halfpenny cigars, throng its streets, the visitor 
may v'di rub his eyes, and wonder if he has not 
mistalceu liis • destination, and landed in some 
sea-fariug place of the Netherlands or Sweden, 


/ If perchance Be penetrates into the country 
districts of the islands, this feeling will be inten- 
sified. The Shetland ‘ ham,’ with its steaw- 
thatched cottages, its peat-stacks, its flocks of 
errant geese, and its patches of runruj'^ cultivation, 
is unlilce any Scotch or English liainlet. Beyond 
its turf-dikes is the ‘scattald’ or common, in 
which each cottager has a right of property in 
proportion to the extent of nimk-landsf be holds 
within the ‘toun.’ Here the x’^'-^^sant depastures 
his stock — his flocks of black, wdiite, brown, and 
moorai-coloured (a bromiish red) sheep ; his herds 
of shaggy wild-eyed ponies ; and daring the day 
at least, his short-legged, small-horned, handsome 
little kino. Here he cuts his peats for the winter, 
using for that x^rpose a spade-like instrument 
called a ‘tusker,’ which lifts each peat entire. 
Here he collects his store of manure for the 
farmwork of his little croft, ‘scalping’ the turf 
for that purpose, to the no small detriment, it 
nmst be confessed, of the beauty of the land- 
scape. _ And here, in some sheltered siiot, wffiere 
the soil is ricli and dry, he establishes his ‘plantie- 
cruive’ or kail-yarcl, surrounding it with' a dry- 
stone dike, to x^i'event the intrusion of sheep. 

Notwithstanding the considerable advance that 
has been made witbin the last 'tliirty or forty 
years, agriculture in Shetland— probably for the 
very good reason that Shetland is a grazing 
rather than an aiaible county — is still in a hack- 
•ward condition. The old wooden hand-plorigh, 
still to be seen in some parts of Norwaiy, and once 
universal, has almost entirely disapxaeared. But 
the harrow witli wooden teeth, and the small 
sharp spear-shaped spade with a wooden foot- 
piece, which is always worked down-hill, are yet 
in common use. Mamxre is carried in straw 
baskets, chiefly on the hacks of ■women. The 
sickle is used in reaping, the scythe being seldom 
cmx^loyed except for mowing the meadows. In 
the ‘ben ’-end of almost every cottage — for the 
yjoorest lias its ‘hut’ and its ‘bon’ — is a rude 
Jciln for drying corn. ‘This kiln, of an oblong 
form, is called a “ciuny,” is furnished with ribs 
of wood, and covered with oat-straw called “gloy,” 
and the grain is laid on the top. In 'an opening 
about one foot square in the end of the kiln, a 
gentle x^eat-fire is kept up’ till the corn is suf- 
ficiently dried. The grain is then taken off, x>ut 
into a straw basket called a ‘skeb,’ and rubbed 
while warm under the feet, to detach the beard 
and dust. It is next winnowed between two doors 
wbere there is a current of wind, or in the 
open air ; x^id another straw basket called a 
‘buddy,’ and carried to the mill to be ground. 
But the old Shetland miU, spanning a mountain 
stream, with ’its wooden horizontal watcr-wlieel 
and its piimitivo machinery, is now scarcely ever 
seen in use. 


■* Hunriff, a term applied to a kind of cultivation once 
common throughout Hcotlaud, in which the alternate 
patches or ridges of a field belonged to different pro- 
jmetors or tenants. 

*1* Merk-lands is another term, once common to all 
Scotland, and now generally obsolete. The extent of 
lami was so designated from the number of nierks — a 
inerk representing one shilling and a penny sterling — 
■which the holder annually ])aid by Avay of tux to the 
sovereign or superior from whom the lands wore hold. 




m 

coarse Iciud oJ: barley— ^auil oats arc 
tlie principal grains criltivated. Tlie ‘voar’ or 
Beecl-timc does not commence till tlio end of 
March. ^ , i. 

Moat of the work on the crofts of the peasantry 
is done by the weaker sex ; for here, as in other 
essentially fishing comuiunitica, Hhe woman is 
the l:)etter man) But judging from presetit 
appoartuaces, the days of the Shetland crofter are 
numbered, as evci'y year greater attention is 
being paid to fishing. Such a result would 
undoubtedly be a benefit to Shetland. Large, 
famns, properly drained, with, thrashing-machines, 
reaping-machines, and a regular rotation of crops, 
such as those which already exist and prosper 
in some parts of the islands, would supplant 
the slovenly and wasteful petite culture which 
at present too exclusively prevails; and the 
Shetland peasant, freed from a labour for which 
he is unfitted, would reap his harvest froiu Ihii 
sea, which ivS his peculiar, and after all his I'ichest 
freehold, and the various aspects of which wo shall 
consider in our next paper. 


ONE EALSE, BOTH .1? A 1.11; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

BY JOHN B. HAUWOOD. 

CHARTBR XIV. — HA.Iili’ AN HOUR TOO SOON. 

An invitation to dinner may mean much or little. 
There are some such biddings which are of the, 
nature of those gold medals of honour (’.ouferred 
at Exhibitions, whereof advertising firms mahe 
capital so excusably ; wherens others arc the nnon 
small coin or imconsidcred counters of every-day 
social existence. To be chronicled in the Mnrnitni 
Post as a diner at Macbeth House is a valuabhj 
certificate for a young man who has bis way 
to make in society or the ju’olcssii »n.s. To bo 
registered among the fcasters at Mandcville llon.'^e 
confers a certain celebrity, Ics.s solid, luit more 
brilliant. To be the guest of such an entertainer 
as Sir Pagan Oarew would, to the wary and 
veteran diner-out of London, have suggested 
nothing but the certainty of bad cookery and 
dubious vintages, and the still worse jirobability 
of making those (.|ueer acctuaintancos whom it is 
00 proverbially difficult to cold-shoulder or to 
shake off. Yet Arthur Talbot "went chee.rfully 
enough to keep his appointment in Bruton 
Street. He knew the baronet, and liked him Avell, 
although there was a wide gulf, as to culture 
and tone of thought, between the two men. And 
then Sir Pagan was Clare’s brother ; albeit Clare 
herself was prohaldy (juite as much of an enigma 
to her kith and kin as she was becoming to him- 
self. Could it be that prosperity and pomp, and 
splendour and power, wore combining to sjioil 
that fine nature, and that the delicate sweet 
young girl, who had grown up like a wild h]os.som 
amidst the dark Devon moors, was now hccoming 
cold and egotistical in the proud solitude of her 

high po.si.tion ! He feared so ; and. yet 

Bruton Street at last; not that the -way had 
seemed long to Arthur, wrapped in meditation, 
as he was ; and he laid his hand upon the rmsty 
knocker and awoke tho echoes within. A man, 
in shirt-sleeves and very hot, with a white craA’'at 
and black garments, but with ‘ greengrocer ’ 
plainly written on his ingenuous countenance, 

% 
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came- bustling to the. doo.r, and admilted the 
guest, ■with au air of manifest disap[Kiiutmont 
that he W'ns not some, omissai'y from llon.-t or 
pastrycook. Anotlier man, Sir Pagau’s nonde- 
script sei’vitor in, livery, numi {.'room than foot- 
man, then a]ipoared, hastily hhaliing iiimse.lf into 
his bl'ight-buttoned coat, 'il’lie. nn,ri‘ti\v hall was 
dimly lighted, ami littered witli U'a)’s ami wine- 
haske.ta ; ami from the dining-room itself tliere, 
came a portentous hum and elatti'r of preparal ion. 
Arthur was hurriedly nslu'i'od up the darkling 
staircase, and into the failed drawing-room, wliere 
the gas was blazing brightly enongb. '’i’ho rornu 
had only one occupant, a slemler giid, dressed in 
black, who was arranging .some fj'e.sU-cut llower.s 
ill a great porcelain vase that stood in the, eentm 
of au old-fashioned loo-ta,ble. She .sta,rte(l, and 
turned round like a frightened fawn at the sound 
of the. optming door ami the muttered atimnimy- 
meut of tho visitor’s name. There wais no mis- 
taking the benuliful young face, emwiied by 
golden liair. 

*Mr T.'dbot.,’ said the. girl timidly, mid then 
held out her Inunl in .sign of gi'retiitg. She, bad 
, let the, tiny basket wdiich sbe. held drop upon the 
lloor, and one. or two of the. blo.sBoms and a tuft 
j of mos.s weri' strewed over the laupet. 

' Avtbur stoopi'il to [)ick tbem up. ‘1 startled 
I you, I fear,’ be .said, smiling. ‘ I am here b,v 
' your brotlier’s invitation; and .from thu tewms of 
it, I did nob ex])eet’ 

‘To sea*, me,’ answered sbe to whom ho ppoke, 
as he hesitated. ‘1 suppose, not ; and T, too, wuh 
fpiite taken by suriu'i.si*, though you are, an old 
friend, Mr Talbot. This is one of rag.aii’H 
bachelor iwtu'S ; ami I was trying; to be nselhl, 
and was afraid that, like Cinderella at tlie ball, 
I had overstayed my time, and that it was more 
than, half-past eight, and xuy l)j.'other’s guest-'S 
arriving,’ 

‘Mine was a verbal invitation- I ibought it 
wa.s for eight o’clock,’ said Talbot, half amused 
ami half aimoyed at hi.s own inadveiie.ucej us 
ho glanced at the gilt elock on tho eblniney-pieee, 
of cbijijied luit massive marble. * I begin to see 
what a blunder I have, made, and that T have 
come lialf a,n Imur l.oo surm. [ only hojio that 
yon will forgive my rustic, awkwardness, ami not 
let me banish you IVoiu the, drawing-room. It 
would be fitter if I, a.s Ihii trespas.sor, were to 
take flight. IV.rliup.s you will let me help you 
with the flowers, or, at miyrate. bold the ba.sket. 
I tliiuk I might be capable of 1 hat.’ _ 

His host’s sistt'v accejifed his assistance, readily 
enough, as, with patient can*, she put the iinal 
touches to the arrangement of the llowers in the 
vase ; but lier face was averted, ami Iicjv sle-iider 
white fingers ti'embltul very mueli, so that die, 
proceas 'was a slow one. Arthur himself felt 
eiubarms-sed at a meeting so wdudly unexpi:ct(>d. 
IIow well, in Kgvpt, had he known the two 
sisters. Then, they had a]'peareil all but inse- 
parable; now something, lie could ’mit (amjec- 
ture what, had ociairred to occa.don an esli'ange- 
ment butweeu them. ’rall)ot W!is fai' from 
grasping the key of the enigma. Lady Barbara’s 
oracular utterances bud implied that the blame 
for tbi.s sudden separation lay at I lie door ul’ llui 
sister now before him ; but then, of wbai imagin- 
able fault could she liave been guilty 'f and was 
it possible that some .feiuiiiiue fjuarrel, some silly 
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ebullition of temper, had been misconstrued and 
magnified, perhaps by tlie injudicious partisanship 
of the dignified aunt of the late Marquis, and had 
thus brought about a severance between those Avho 
had seemed indissolubly united 1 

‘I was at Leonimster House yesterday,’ said 
Arthur, who felt it incumbent on him to change 
the subject, ‘I should not have called — not 
yet, at least ; but Lady Barbara, who was most 
gracious, insisted on my doing so ; and the 
Marchioness’— — 

As if a was]i had stung her, the girl started 
from him, and all the colour faded from her 
face, while her eyes dilated, and she gazed 
at him with a sort of horror that was to him 
perplexing and painful withal. ‘You have been 
there— been to herd’ she asked, as if incre- 
dulous. 

‘There must he some mistake,’ said Talbot 
gently. ‘I merely mentioned my visit, at Lady 
Barbara hlontgomery’s express ' wish, at Leo- 
minster House, and that the Marchione.ss, your 
sister ’ — — 

‘ The Marchioness ! — my sister ! ’ interrupted 
the girl, with a long quivering cry of anger. — ■ 
‘Is it possible — can it be, that you have not 
heard’ 

‘ Heard what ? ’ asked Talbot, Avith pitying 
softiress in, his tone, for ho could mark her grief 
and agitation, while he could not, had his Amy 
life depended on it, divine its cause. 

‘I thought,’ ansAvered the girl piteously, ‘that 
Pagan — that my brother Avould liavc told you — 
you and he are friends — so Avcre two, not 
long ago, in that coiintry that iioav seems so far 
away. ' But he has, it seems, left it to me to tell 
you, if I can, the dreadful truth. — Mr Talbot,’ 
she added, looking hun full in the face, though 
her blue eyes SAvam Avith tears, and her voice Avas 
tremulou.s and broken, ‘avIio am I? Por Avlmin 
do you take me ? ’ 

I hTever had Arthur been asked so lieAvildering 
I a ({uestion. ‘ Ilcally— Miss Caiw,’ bo begau"^; 

I Avhen his hesitating sptiech Avas iuterrupted by a 
passionate outburst of sobs, and, covering her face 
1 Avith her hands, his entertainer’s sister rushed 
j froiu the room, the quicker, perhaps, because at 
j that moment there Avas the unmistakable somid 
i of feet and voices on the staircase ; and soon the 
: door of the draA\ing-room Avas Hung open, and 
; ‘Sir Tlioiuas Jenks,’ ‘Captain Spiirrier,’ ‘Mr 
Beamish,’ Avere announced in rapid succession by 
the footman. 

Tlirec gentlemen came in. The first Avas old 
Sir Thoiuas ,T(.mks — a very aged baronel;, not too 
Avell off. Yb,‘ll-m(ianiug, dull Sir Tliomas had 
a Avile and daughters at home, and Avas by far 
too domestic a character to be a frequent diner- 
out en ga-qmi. But lie bad a high traditional 
regard fiir the decayed House of CaroAv, and Avoixld 
have felt a pang bad he refused the iuAutation of 
i his brother baronet. 

j Of a very dili'creut mould Avas gallant Captain ' 
Spurrier, once, in India and o.ii the Alghan 
' frontier, reputeil a dashing officer of light cavalry, 
and who bad only needed the op^jortunity of a 
prolraeted liumpeau Avar to Avin ronoAvn Avith 
i his sword. As if; AX'as, be Avas out of the army 
I long ago, and liAaid and won laurels such as 
they ivere, by risking ids neck fearlessly on any 
^ hoi'ftc a patron chose to offer, on any steeple- 
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chase course in all Europe. His new career was 
far more dangerous than his old one, since life 
and limb Avere perpetually in peril, and fraught 
Avith the temptations that beset tlie gentleman 
rider even more than the humbly-horn jockey. 
But, ‘as honest as Spurrier’ A\\as a proverb on 
the racecourse, and a good deal of his desperateffy 
Avon earnings found its Avay to a quiet viUa on the 
seacoust near Whitby, where an old mother and 
tAVO spinster sisters had irmch cause to pray for 
his life. 

Of another mould, too, though a meaner one, 
Avas glib Mr Beamish, the rattling Irish barrister, 
whose tAVo gi’cat ambitions Avere to Avin an English 
AAdfe noble and Avell endowed, and a British 
horoiigh, by the strength of his fluent tongue and 
facile gesticulation ; and Avho really seemed, in 
an epoch like our own, when blatant charlatans 
find only too many ears open to their audacious 
assertions, likely to succeed in both of these 
modest aspirations. Envious Irishmen, loAver 
doAvn the la<lder of social life, averred that ‘ Patsy 
Beamish’s’ father had been a Avaiter in a Cork 
hotel, and that ‘ Patsy ’ himself had been errand- 
boy, boots’s deputy, and winner of other gossoons’ 
halfpence at pitcli-and-toss on the quays, long 
before his i^apa’s savings sent him up to become 
a student of Trinity College and a heAvigged 
ornament of the Irish bar. A clever felloAV, 
unquestionably, and a rising man, as some news- 
papers protested, Avas Mr Beamish from Ire- 
land. 

Then came bursting in Sir Pagan, the host, 
hot and flustered, after his scamper home in a 
liansom, and liLs hurried toilet, apologising to his 
guests, individually, as he Avrung their hands in 
turn, for his OAvn non-appearance to receive them. 
‘So sorry. Sir Thomas — business engagement — 
hope I didn’t keep you long.’ — ‘Beg pardon, Mr 
Beamish; couldn’t get uAvay.’ — ‘Talbot, you’ll 

forgive my being so ru<le as ’ ‘ Sorry, Spurrier ; 

but I Avas kept, ten miles from London, about 
I a liorse that Cockormouth — tliat felloAv in the 
Lancers — Avants to sell. He’s a grand horse to 
look at.’ These last sentences Avere uttered in a 
loAV and semi-confidential tone. 

‘ Ah, a horse ; did yon buy him 1 ’ asked the 
Captain, puckering up his clear dark eyes, as 
Avas his Avont AA^heii he scanned an ugly place in 
tlie fence towards AAdiich he Avas, professionally, 
riding hard in silken jacket. Never had lie 
himself pocketed a Avrongful sixpence ; but he 
kncAv how slippery are the paths on which those 
AAdio deal in horses, Avhether to buy, sell, or bet, 
must tiuvad, and Iioav hard it is to be concerned 
about tliose noble, all-enduring animals Avithout 
degenerating into knaA^^e or dupe, 

‘ No, I didn’t,’ retorted the baronet expressiA^cly, 
as if he had been saved from a great danger ; and 
then he turned to Avelcome ‘ Mr Fulfonl,’ ‘ Colonel 
Prideaux,’ and one or tAVO more honest Devon 
gentlemen, Avdio had stretched a point to avail 
themselves of the invitation of a CareAv of Carew. 
Then in came the t.Avo or three other guests, 
mere London diners-out, clubmen of no especial 
note ; and then dinner was announced, and tliere 
Avas a shambling ]irogres3 doAvn-stuirs, made 
especially aAvlcAvard by old Sir Thomas Jenks, 
AAdio, Avi'th his antiquated politeness, turned to 
apokigi.se to his IVdloAvers for prece.ding tlnmi 
dowax the narroAV stairca.se, and caused more than 
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one clunifty stnpijage "befoi’e tlio baiMiucting Imll 
TOS readied. 

It was a Lad dinner. It conld scareely uo 
otlicnvise, given as it was in Bruton Street, by 
a baclinlor baronet on tlie verge of bankruptcy, 
and wlioRo straitened circumstances did not 
permit him to secure tlie services of that rara 
avis of domesticity, a good cook. Some of tlie 
battered old Carew plain had as yet escaped the 
melting-pot of the silversmith ; and with the 
aid of' ircsli llowers and hothouse fnut,_ it made 
as brave a show as it could ; but the waiting was 
had, the made-dishes were as indigestihle com- 
pounds as the perversity of a pastiycook could 
well contrive ; and while some of the wine wms 
good, much of it was execrable. Nor was the 
conversation such as might atone for the short- 
comings of viands and Vintages. Mr Beamish, 
with his oily Cork brogue and easy How of 
words, took the lion’s share in it ; -while the 
only other talker was Colonel Prideaux, who 
commanded a militia battalion somewhere in 
the -western eount.ies, and avjxs more ostentatiously 


‘pipeclay’ in his discourse tliau the smartest 
martinet in the regular army. Capitain Spurrier, 


finding himself in uncongenial comiiany, said 
very little. Sir Thomas, after a vain attemjit 
to interest his neighbours at table in his -usual 
topics, petty-sessioas, poachers, and turnpike 
trusts, became as niute as a fish ; and Sir Pagan, 
as a silent host, found himself unable to disped 
the general dullness. I-fe had never learned 
the truth, that dinner-giving is a branch of the 
fine arts, and that to assort the company is to 
the full as necessary to an joy men t as it is to 
pro-vide for the counnissariat. lie wag himsell: 
a shy, moody man, painfully conscious of his 
naxro-w education and scanty reading, and ill 
j at ease when not among those of his own set. 
The giving of this particular dinner ho looked 
upon as an act of duty, if not of actual penance, 
and was on thorns until the wlude aifair sliould 
be over, and he himself Jroe to resume the 
interrupted thread of his habitual life. 

One member of the party, {Sir Pagan felt, 
had disappointed the hopes which his liost had 
secretly entertained com'.erning his demeanour 
at the festive board. He hud always had a 
high opinion of Arthur Talbot, not merely as 
an honourable gentleman, but as, what the sporl;- 
ing baronet admired ns humbly as French 
wairiors, -ivhen Louis XIY. w'aa king, admired 
French wits — ‘a clever fellow.’ lie had looked 
on him as a counterpoise to Beamish the 
Corkagiaii barrister, Avhose too viduble discourse 
was unrelieve.d save by the didactic prosinoss 
of the militia colonelj whereas Talbot, fresh 
from Egypt too, and with a memory presumably 
stored -ivitli travellers’ tales, did not so much 
as enliven the dreariness by a single allusion 
to dragomans and dahabnealis, and contributed 
nothing more to the debate tluui did heavy 
Squire Fulford, whoso thoughts were of oilcak’e 
and drain-tiles and shorthorns. The tiaith was, 
that Arthur’s thoughts were far away from the 
immediate purpose of the social gatl’ioring. He 
was unconscious of the exceeding badjiess of the 
iU-cooked entrees ; and as for the wine, it mattered 
little to him Avhethor the sherry came from 
Hamburg or Cadiz, the champagne from Epernay 
or Cette. Even the dozen or so of sound claret 


that Rir Pagan had brought up reluctfuitly from 
his father’s depIeniKhed cellar, did not, so far 
as his modest shiire of it Ave.ut, -make it--elf any 
more noticed by its vidvf.t smootlnicss than did 
the aeriil beat of tlic Kibe cdunteifeit of golden 
Amontillado. He cared iiotbiiig for tlie lilutant 
talk ami cirenit jokes of tlm rising jrisli bar- 
rister’, and was not even aware liow very stupid 
and wearisome tlie party was. 

The triilh Avas iha,t Arthur Talbot uoaa'- fdt 
that a riddle Avhich. it might iiave ]uizz1ed 
QildipUH to solve, had suddenly been sot before 
him. What avus the real canse ol” tbe qiuuTel 
or the estrangement betAA’-eon lliose twfn sisters, 
Clare and Cora, the one so higbly ]da(;ed. in tbe 
AA’orU’s hierarchy, the other as richly endowed, 
in spite of lier poAuntj’-, Avith llie gifts of nature’s 
giving? He had seen enough of botlx— -or tbonght 
he, had — to feel convinceil that their sisterly love 
for one another AAgis no mere tiling of liabit, and 
that it must have taken some deeji-lying motive, 
some violent Avi'eneh, to lu-ing a, bout tlie, seundal 
of the separation. He had seen but yesterday tbe 
one sister in the, solemn slafeliness of her late 
linsbaud’s home. That evening he had spoken, 
Avitli, the other 111 'll call 1 her lu-nl Iier’s roof. Haeh 
had received him with omharrassed, eoldness. 
Each laid seemed to be smarting under .some 
Hen.se of nnde.serAaid Avroiig. MHiat Avns it that 
had .befallen both? Tlic utterances Avhieh he 
had heard had bet.;u .so enigmatical tliut they 
ohseured rather than enlightened his intelligence. 
It is not surprising that he Avas reckoned uh 
among the. dnmmii's of the party. 

The, dinner Avas over at last; and coirei,’. and 
cigans and cnrai^'oa and other liiiuenv.s, from 
Avhicli Hir Tliomas iTeuks, heedful of the waruing.s 
of his doctor, recoiled aw iVnm a rattle'uiake, being 
sloAvly dispose,!! of; and this not being one of 
lliose, repasts tliat are followed by canl-playi'iig 
as .surely as the thunder-roll sui'ceeds to Hie liuhl 
glare of the lightning, it came to be time tex .‘■luy 
‘good-night.’ Highly re,s])eetiib]e Hir 'i’linmus 
Avas the iirst to tak'e a ceremonious leave- of ilie 
Avearieil lio.st, and Ills example aa'us eagerly 
imitated by the other baiuiueters. .Arfcliur Talhot, 
Avho had liccn the, iirst to eome, Avas In elfect 
the last to go ; and he lingered, half nneouseions 
of his moiiA’e., in the vague hope that Bir Paga,n 
might say something to clueidale the myt-teiy 
that lu'ooded over the juv-'Cnt relations of th'o 
Iavo si.sters. Pait imtlung avus farther JVom Sir 
Pagan’s thoughts. 

‘ AAvfiilly kind of yon to come, Tidhot, at such 
Hhort notice,’ saiil the baronet, looking ruefully 
around liim, ami surveying, Avitli a sort of ingiuui.- 
oiw disgust, the, ruins of the I’c.'iHt, in the shape, 
of cig.ar-cnds, ghts.'-'es huddled together, and 
dcs.se.rt dishes in confusion. ‘.And a dreadful 
boro, I should think, you foiiml it, old man. !' 
knoAV I xlid 1 Tlnmgh't it Avould never be over. 
Tho fact 'is, dear boy, I’m not the, man to do 
this sort of thing, any more than 1 am to be 
Lord Chaiubm'laiu or Astronomer-royal. .At tbe 
club, it's dilfevimti. — Light another cigar?--— No! 
— Thou good-night.’ 

And so they parted ; Arthur walking home 
to Ilia hotel, chewing tlm end of In's own involved 
tlioaghts. Ami at laH (deep cami'. to him, 
and he dreamed that lie wa,i iit Egypt agniii, 
the old Egypt, not the nevA-, one of a trembling 
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crowd gathered around the awful beauty of the 
coloHsal Sphinx, a.nd in the stern, solemn face, 
as it turned towards him. with inscrutable eye.s, 
lie recngniscd the features of Madame , de 
Lalouve. 


T II E E E A IM A IN TATTER S. 

To l)cgin at the beginning, is an axiom of mine 
which.'^ I am never tired of repeating ; and why 
shoidd I not, in mentioning the theatricals of 
to-day, begin with the ‘ gafl: ! ’ — Anglice, penny 
theatre, that time-honoured institution which 
ivas at once the solace and amusement of my 
boyish days — ^for the enjoyment of which I have 
frerpuently sacrificed the gross amount of the 
last ‘tip.’ Of course, my frequent visits to the 
^Temple of- Variety’ were made in secret, an 
additional ingredient to the stolen delights. To 
preserve my credit as a faithful chronicler, I must 
admit that the entrances to these temporary 
■‘abodc.s of bliss’ were almost invariably up a 
court or at the end of a yard, in the innermost 
recesses of which, adjoining a gaping entry, a 
long bill and a strong bill — ^painted by hand in 
all the colours of the rainbow — was exhibited. 

Gifted witli the wisdom of the serpent, the 
lessee of the show spared no pains to coerce the 
nimble penny. The performances wore pro- 
nounced to be unique, and notes of admiration 
were typographically scattered in every available 
space. The most important item was of course 
the announcement of the title of the play for the 
evening. For be it known that the proprietor 
of the ‘Temple’ — the which particnlar establish- 
ment I have iiow under notice— was a most liberal 
man, at least as far as ‘bold advertisement’ doth 
go, lie gave rxs an entire change of performance 
every evening, and assumed, moreover, the office 
of ‘guide, pliilosophev, and friend,’ by investing 
with a distinctive epithet the name of each actor 
and actress in the programme, as ‘ the bold,’ ‘ the 
comic,’ ‘the pert,’ ‘ the,' lovely.’ Now, a.s the com- 
pany numbered only six persons— four males and 
two females — this perhap.s was no difficult matter, 
and may be regarded as superlluous ; still, it 
saved the audience a world of trouble. You were 
not called upon to investigate or criticise the 
conduct of the entertainment, but, like the clay 
in the potter’s hand, you were moulded into 
the proper form ere you were consigned to the 
ox'cn above. I use the word ‘oven’’ advisedly, 
for when packed to repletion— as frequently 
happened— it vjas hot! ‘To conclude with a 
Comic Song 1 Admission One Penny ! ! Vivat 
Eogiua ! ! I’ iu capitals three inches high. 

That delicious touch of ‘Vivat Regina !’ Every 
reader of the llamiug placard repeated the wor<ls ; 
but no one ever attempted an interpretation of 
ibem. Tlie nightly bill of fare was subject to 
continual alterations, Imt we kept our ‘Vivat 
Regina’ to the last. I have endeavoured tlms 
far to ]irese,nt the reader with an accurate account 
of the condition of things on the outside of the 
‘Temple.’' We will now, if you please, step 
witliin.: : 

Having contributed tlic necessary admission fee 
to a gentleman at the dour, who is balancing 
himseif on a wooilou log, we go np a flight of 
very steep ste|)S, at the top of which we encounter 
finother gcnlleuuin, known by the name, of 


‘Fishy,’ from his presumed avocation as a retail 
dealer in the^ finny tribe. You could scent 
him a long while before you saw him. In spite, 
however, of this drawback, he was a general 
favourite .with the frequenters, from his kindly 
maimer and genial flow of humour. Passing 
through the folds of a reimmnt of old sailcloth, 

I find myself in the corner of a large loft — partly 
covering a row_ of stables— -stables unmistakably, 
from the occasional clamps of tired horse.s, and 
the fragrant odour which proceeds therefrom — 
a little below the level of the footlights, and on 
the far side of the stage. There are no reserved 
seats whatever. From the raised platform to the 
outer walls are a number of rough planks ranged 
longitudinally, rising one above another as in 
an ordinary gallery. In the topmost corner on 
the right hamJ is a small inclosure with a counter, 
devoted to the sale of ‘oranges, apples, and 
ginger-beer.’ 

The arrangements behind the cmdaiii are primi- 
tive and siiiiple : there are four tolerably well- 
painted scenes slung upon rollers, comprising an 
exterioi’, an interior, a wood, and a street. The 
brickwork at the back of the stage is coloured 
to represent a landscape. Wings there are none ; 
but the proscenium — three feet wide on each side 
— being fixed parallel xvith the seats, offers some 
slight protection to the actors in their entrances 
and exits. The musical element was sparsely 
represented ; one instrument only — a violin — 
constituted the entire orchestra. Gas, of course, 
was unavailablo, and caiull.es were too insigni- 
ficant ; the authorities thcref'oi’e resorted to the 
use of a fearful compound of grease and oil, the 
iumes of which were suffocating. Five pans, in 
shape like huge garden saucers, were filled, with 
this precious liquid, and placed at intervals along 
the edge of the platform, to do duty as ‘floats.’ 
Sometimes the bu.siuess of the drama required a 
night effiict ; Ihis was inanageil by means of a long 
slip of deal, fastened to the stage by hinges, but 
lying Hat thereon, until the aiipearance of the 
bloollstaincd .spectre or the pallid ghost called for 
darkness, when, by the. aid of a cord attached to 
each end, it was raised, and the neces.saiy result 
followed. 

It should be mentioned that there are three 
‘houses’ or performances nightly, each of which 
lasts about an hour. The reader is supposed to 
be present at the fir.st of these, say at seven o’cloelc. 
By this time the audience has increased in number 
to at least three liuudred, and the uoi.se they make 
is deafening. ‘Stop it, old catgut I’ ‘Pull up 
the rag I’ "‘Now then, look alive!’ &c. Before 
tlie cnrt/iin 3‘ise.s, however, it may be as well to 
mention a little peculiarity attaching to the 
dramas enacted here. To-night wo are to have 
The Ilighlanrl Quteran; to-morrow, perliaps The 
Outlaw; and the night following, The Freebooter. 
Thus with variations — harping on the same old 
string — we at last axtave at Hob Roy ! so tliatun 
reality the ‘change every evening’ is a delu.sion 
and a snare. The bell rings. ‘Order, order, 
or-der!’ is vociferated loudly a.s the curtain 
rises, and we ai’C supposed to be transported to 
Bonnie Scotland. The prison scene iu the Tfdbnoth 
is represented by a cottage interior. Instead of 
the ‘practicable’ door bung witli chains, wo have 
a latticed window liberally garnished with iiower- 
ing shrubs. 
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The Oateran enters, followed by the Bailie. 
The ‘bold’ hero {vide bill) is dressed oddly enotxgh 
— Iiiy head-covering is a faint copy of the thne- 
hoiioTivcd billycocic ; and his garments are_ a 
modern suit of fustian much dilapidated ; whilst 
about hi.s legs curl wisps of straw, and ho, xvalks 
with a sloiuli. Taken altogcthei’, his appearance 
.suggests the idea of a cross between a dug-fancier 
anti a scavenger. He speaks. Such a voice ! 
Shades of James Prescott Warde and Thomas 
^irchor, could it have been possible for yon 
to have revisited the glimpses of tlm moon, 
your immaterial shadows imxst have shivered in 
dismay — tones deep as the funereal bell of old 
St Paul’s ; or recalling, it may be, the angi’y boom 
of the lingering thunder as it rolls about the 
heads of the eternal hills. Still, putting aside the 
incongruous co.stume, there was stulf in the man. 
He did not ‘mouth’ the part, as my poor old 

friend Jack M was wont to do that of Itash- 

leigh, but treated the matter tenderly, as though 
he loved it. Strange to relate, I met this same 
individxuil, twenty years after the above perform- 
ance, in a .small printing olUce in the City, ‘com- 
posing-stick’ in liand. The calling had changed 
in the interval, but the well-rcmembored voice 
was as Ml and as resonant as ever. 

Billy W , the renowned ‘Comic,’ was an 

immense favourite ; nothing ho could <lo, or did, 
came amis.S to us ; but t doubt if bis concc])- 
tion of the part of the Bailie would have heou 

f L'ceted with so many signs of approval, had our 
nowledge of the original, been more familiar. 
The dialect was dropped^ altnget.her, and the c.anuj 
Glasgow weaver himself so transformed, i;hat Ins 
most intimate friends would have failed to 
recognise him. The curio.sities of costume were 
never better exempdified or more fully devmloped 
than by Billy on this occasion. All the merit 
attaching to originality was his. His personal 
decorations Avere as Ilorid as they were inaccurate. 
A fore-and-aft cocked-hat and feather, surmounted 
the mo.st whixnsieal face you ever saw ; an old 
bob-tailed militia coat, decorated on one arm Avith 
three good-conduct , stripe.?, wa.s clo.sely buttoned at 
the chin; but being a Avorld too small in the 
region of the chcAst, the aid of a belt Avas re(piisi- 
tioncfl, one of those so mueh affected by the stage 
British tar — a broad, black, leathern baud, Avith 
a huge brass buckle. His nether limbs Avere clad 
in corduroy shorts, supplemented by a pair of wel- 
lingtons. Anything more ludicrous cannot aa'cII 
be conceived. 'But the croAvning point is not yet 
reached. In the scone Avliere Helen receives 
tidings of the capture of the Chief— tiie ncAV's 
being brought by Rashleigh in the di-sguise of 
a gillie — and the ‘Lament’ is raised, he gave A'cnt 
to hi$ grief by trolling forth the rollicking popular 
ditty of All roicnd my hat ! 

My impression avus — and it remains to this day 

— that the before-mentioned Jack M , on being 

, cast for the part of Ra.?hloigh, determined to make 
it the most prominent in the piece ; and he did ! 
Dressed in the co.sturne usually Avorn by tbe 
, third robber in the Miller and, his Men, he looked 
superb, and his shouting was terrific. But his 
grand cottp AA'as to be brought about later on, as 
we shall see. 

The fourth aud last remaining male member 
of the company, Mr Herbert Montague, deserves 
honourable meution, not perhaps ^ on account 

, . 
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of any extraordinary aptitude ho displiiyaid, but 
for the ju'ohmnd my.shuy wdiicb. surrounded 
him. Noboily seemed to' knoAV preci.scdy Avho 
or Avhat he Avas. llis appearance AA'as eminently 

S o.s.sossing. Tall and Ave.il miide, he e:nTi(*,d 
him tiio air of a gentleman. He cerhiinly 
claimed no parenl.age in tlie salubriou.s tieigdi- 
hourhood of the LoAver Marsh. Tliat he lived 
‘over the Avaler’ Avas strongly iulV-rved froiu 
the fact of hi.s having been met on, (me oceasion 
crossing ‘Whitorloo Ihulge in a ca)). It tbereforc 
natxxrally occurred to u.s hdiitudit that be Avas 
connected in some remote Avay Avitli the tithal 
aristocracy at the We.st End ; Imt a.? no evidimeo 
in corroboration of this popular bMief aa'hs e.A-e.r 
forthcoming, it is just po.s.^iible there Ava.? no truth 
in it. AnyAvay, the fact remains tliat hi>, Avas 
alAvays better clothed, both on and olF the. stage, 
than his felloAVs ; that he ncA'cr appeari'd to be 
Avithout mone.y--thi3 Ava.s a most reniarkalde 
feature ; and that, mero.oA'cr, our surly doorkeeper 
— lie of the Avoodeu l<‘g — alAvay.s toueJu'd the. 
rim of his lirokim beaver in deference, Avheni'.ver 
he pa.ssod in or mit. Mr Herbert i\Ionlague — 
there Ava.s a llavnur of tln^ ‘upper tim’ eA'en. in tlio 
name — who ‘doubled’ tlie jiui'te of Eraiiei.s and 
Captain Thornton, avus not as ye,t_^iu p(tw.se.?Hion uf 
the poAviuAs of a Mac.ready or a Kean ; indeed, to 
put it mildly, he c.mdd not aet at fdl ; yet Ava» 
there a coj'taiu propriety in the dtdive.ry of the 
Avords set down fur him ; beyond that, an innate? 
love of the ti'uth bids jne uvoav that he was a 
stick, a stick of sticks ! 

Like a provident lionsoAvife, Avho, careful of Imr 
store of newly guthcuHal fruit, carefully seleds 
those that are damaged from others that remain 
unbruised, so T, having disjiosed of and ,s<!t aside 
the inferior artiido, come mnv to di.sc-uss tho 
mei-ite of tbe choice.st and he.st 1 Our leading 
lady wa.s a very fair actress indeed, sln’ning pni*- 
tieularly in ])athetic parts. She endeavTnireil to 
make. cA’ery character she undertook fall into the 
tearful groove, had the ‘auelthig mood’ ready 
at the "slightest hint, and some-times Avithout. 
I’ut perhaps_ the mo.st singular thing in connec- 
tion with thi.s lachrymose obligato Avas tins,-- -the 
lite of emotion, however prolonged aud jiowerfnl, 
never affected the amlienco in a .sympathetic, sense. 
Not that Avc Avere in.sensibJe, to the dm* pi'(*.smit- 
ment of .sorroAV or pain ; no, far from that ; t 
fancy that mo.st of xis had hram life-long com- 

I ianions Avith th('.«e, in addit.ion to cold ami 
ixmger; the soc.ret of our apparent want of 
feeling aiusc not from callfixi.sxiesH, be it obse.rvod, 
bxit through the too ^nofouml coutemjdation of 
the eccentricities of a ‘.-wivel’ xyc ! tin*, owner 
of Avhich Avas ihi; wife of tlui Macgi*egoi\ In the 
lighter or mure level passages, this defect wan 
not so prominent, and but for a latent ncn.se of 
its utter incongruity, Avoixld hrive X'aised a laugh ; 
but Avheri, in the, luox-e. vcdiement parts, her exeite- 
incnt increa.sed, the visual organ grew so re.,-.tlc.s,s 
and BO fearfillly ‘ RAAdvelly,’ that ax'C were red need 
to a state of coma, ffuite .sxibver.sive of auyLluiig 
like applause. 

Lust, ‘though xiot least in our dear loAm,’ 

comes pretty Ma,)y L , the pert soulu'cLti* ; in 

priA'ate life the wife of our !ea,xlii)g man, aud the 
inother fxf three litthi one.s, lu those, curly day, s, 
1 pictxxred to myself jiu fuire.r form of femahi 
beauty, A.s kaght and a,s lively a.s a spriu;g 
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iiKirning, slic iievor approaelied the front -without 
a Avelcome -from our ready hands, -whilst her, 
cluierful Inughtcr-loving face set us all aglow 
with nierriinV-nt. As Di Vernon and Hamish, 
there was small opportunity for the display of 
her peculiar talent ; but her mere presence seemed 
to add a beauty to the scone wliich it had lacked 
bh'ore. With true womanly tact, sihe treated us. 
always as children, as indeed we were, never 
soiling her sweet lips with a double-meaning or 
a cant phrase. No matter how noisily her com- 
panions were occasionally greeted, she was always 
received with the utmost sobriety and respect ; 
indeed, we looked up to her as something better 
than onrselves. If there was anything like an 
approach to an nproar, it was instantly pnelied 
by an entreating w-ord from her, and sometimes 
she woidd promise ns a song if w'e were ‘ good ! ’ 
Unbearded and untaught as -we were, without 
the slightest hint of that technical knowledge 
wdiich comprises a musical education, wo testi- 
fied onr delight at this announcement hy .repeated 
shouts and bravos. Of Jenny Lind, who just at 
this time had reached the zenith of her fame, 
wo knew nothing except by report ; but w-e had 
oxir own private opinions as to w-hether our dear 
favoiirite could not, if opportunity offered, speedily 
take the shine out of her. 

Tlie drama concluded, Mary wmuld come to 
the front, accompanied by a few premonitory bars 
of the air — from the violin — with w'hich she wus 
about to favour us. I fancy that her repertoire 
w'as limited to tw'o songs, perhaps because I never 
hearil her sing any others ; but tbey were gems 
of the purest water : Home, sweet Home, <aiid 
Wapping Old Stairs. Altogether witboiit artistic 
training, the little woman would achieve a posi- 
tive trinmpli in the rendering of tliese plaintive 
melodies. . The tender and expressive tone with 
wh.ich she xittured the word ‘Home’ invested it 
witli a new meaning, so exquisitely touching, 
that the tears va.)iild fall unawares, and transform 
our sadness into a sweet sorrow. 

Now that I have advertised you of the 
strong points and failings of our very select 
histrionic troupe, -we will, if you please, revert 
to the closing scene of the drama. ‘ From infor- 
mation received,’ we had learned that the hero 
had fallen into the hands of the ruthless Saxon, 
and that the worst was anticipated — hence the 

‘Lament.’ At the conclusion of Billy W ’s 

well-chosen and appropriate ballad, we wore 
suddenly surprised hy a loud cry of ‘Grega- 
rach ! ’ as the escaped Outlaw bounds upon the 
stage armed with one of those short hasket-hilted 
swords, so ];»re.cious, and so well rcmemhei’ed hy 
the transpontine youth o£ -fifty years ago. Rash- 
Icigh, who stands at the opposite corner, defiant 
aiai determined, is armed witli a similar weapon. 
He knows p(;ri'cctly well that the hunted High- 
hinder has ‘come’ for him, and although his foot 
is not upon his native heath, he evide-utly means 
to do or (lie. The stage, has been cleared to the 
bare wall at the hack, and all superfluous articles 
(if dress removed ; and the combatants proceed 
to buKinos.s in the most leisurely manner, keeping 
time and stc'p to the, tune of Lodois'ka. This is 

Jack M ’s grand opportunity. If in the very 

nature of ihiug.s theatric, he camiot be the leading 
man, ho will at least retaliate by being to tliat 
exalted individual a terror and a punishment 


to^ the hitter end. He scowl's, he storms ; the 
mimic battle as.si-unes a terrific character ; the 
flashing blades quiver in the murky gleam of 
the grease-pots, as the deadly combataiits chase 
each other round and round to the hurried 
notes of the instrument. Jack lashe-s himself 
into a state of furious excitement dreadful to 
behold, as he aims a tremendous blow at his 
opponent’s head ; this the pictnres(xne Scot av-oicls 
by ste]>ping aside, while at the same instant 
he x^fisses his sword up to the Mlt below the 
uplifted arm of his antagonist. Under ordinary 
circumstances, this thrust would have been 
sufficient to give the quietus to ‘any man of 
woman horn.’ Not so with Rasbleigh ; he, like 
the proverbial Englishman, did not know when 
he was beaten ; he merely gasped a mighty ‘ Oh ! ’ 
and staggered to the wall, waiting events. 

It was very clear to me that if the Cateran 
did not quickly dispoose of his enemy, the violent 
exercise necessarily entailed in the accouqdish- 
ment of that desirable object would be too much 
for him. A truce, therefore, was tacitly agreed 
upon until sufficient breath should be recovered 
to continue the fight. They glared at each other 
from opposite corners. Jack’s contortions, owing 
to the wound ho had received, were tenable to 
witness. We inclme to the belief that it Avould 
be a mercy to finish him ont-of-liand, and so end 
his sufferings. But it is not to be — yet. Ossa 
im-ist be jnled upon Pelion. The Mae, I could 
plainly see, was sick and tired of the whole thing ; 
he knew that this exhilarating amusement would 
have to he repeated three times during the night, 
and he wanted to g(fi> off and rest. Yoix see 
‘Jack’s delight’ was Mac’s pain, and Jack knew 
it ! The stage was in his possession now. Was 
lie to forego some of his finest efforts because 
Rob, forsootli, -was not so strong in the arm as , 
ho was ? The fates forbid ! 

During this short iutervid, Jack had managed 
by some occult moans to whiten liis face and 
pfiace tliereon some additional marks of the 
l-)lnody fray. Once more do the combatants 
app)roach each other. Jack, through sheer weak- 
ness, falls on one knee, looking' as vicion.s as 
a wom-ided rat. Slow music. Rob, in whose 
breast a wealth of manlines, s lies hidden, dis- 
daining to take a mean advantage of a fidlen 
foe, descends to the same level. The contest 
now continues languidly for a minute or t-wo in 
thisi. position — each on one knee. Y(5ciferous 
applause shakes the roof-tree as Jack, with 
quickened energies, makes a superhuman elfort 
to rise t(9 his feet. This movement lie accom- 
plishes after a severe struggle. Standing erect, 
ho sboubs ‘Gome on!’ Tins invitation is re- 
sponded to Avith alac.rity by the Maegregoj', AA'ho 
‘comes on’ Avith vigour, and at once, Arilhout 
more ad(A, tenders him amxtluir stab, AA'hich 
apparently goes clean through his body, as we 
descry the end of the blade at his back. This 
thrust so deftly given settles our friend’.s little 
hnsiness for a pei’iod, and he i'alls prune upion 
ills 'iace in the centre of the stage. The re- 
mainder of the (diaracters, male and female, mvw 
enter from each side ; and the (.mtiro scone, is 
glorified by a blaze of red-fire as the curtain 
descends sloAvly to the timcful melody of Auld 
Lanfjsyne. Jack is ‘called’ to receive tlui xinani- 
mous plaudits of the entire house ; these ho 
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Tlie Oatei’fin enters, followed by tlie Bailie, 
The ‘bold ’ lioro (vide bill) is dressed oddly ennngli 
—his liead-covering is a faint copy of the time- 
hounurcd billycock; and his garments aro_ a 
modem suit of fustian mncli dilapidated ; whilst 
about his legs curl wisps of straw, and he walks 
with a slouch. Taken altogether, his appearance 
suggests the idea of a cross between a dog-fancier 
and a scavenger. He speaks. Such a voice ! 
Shades of James Prescott Warde and Thomas 
Archer, could it have been possible for you 
to have revisited the glimpses of the moon, 
your immaterial shadows must have shivered in 
dismay-~tones deep as the funereal hell of old 
St Paxil’s ; or recalling, it may he, the angry boom 
of the lingering thunder as it rolls about the 
heads of the eternal hills. Still, putting aside the 
incongruous costume, there was stulf in the man. 
He did not ‘mouth’ the part, as my poor old 

friend Jack 51 was wont to do that of Eash- 

leigh, hut treated the matter tenderly, as though 
he 'loved it. Strange to relate, I met this same 
individual, twenty years after the above perform- 
ance, in a small printing nlTicc in the City, ‘com- 
posing-stick’ in hand. The calling had clianged 
in the interval, but the well-remembered voice 
was as full and as resoiiaut as ever. 

Billy W , the renowiuHl ‘Comic,’ was nn 

immense favourite ; nothing he could do, or did, 
came amiss to us ; hut I doubt if his concep- 
tion of the part of the Bailie would have been 
greeted with so many sigms of approval, had our 
knowledge of the original been more familiax*. 
The dialect was dropped altogether, and the canny 
Glasgow weaver himseli' so transformed, that his 
most intimate friends would have faihid to 
recognise him. The curio-sities of costume were 
never better exemplified or more fully developed 
than by Billy on this occasion. All the merit 
attaching to oi’igin.ality was his. His personal 
decorations were as fiorid as they were inaccurate. 
A fore-and-aft cocked-hat and feather, suruumnted 
the most whim.sical face you ever saw ; an old 
bob-tailed militia coat, decorated on one arm with 
three good-condiU’J stripes, was closely huttuned at 
the chin ; hut being a world too small in the 
region of the cliest, the aid of a belt was requisi- 
tioned, one of those so much affoctfid by the stage 
British tar— a broad, black, Icatluu'u tand, with 
a huge brass buckle. His nether limbs were clatl 
in corduroy shorts, supplemented by a pail' of wed- 
lingtons. Anything more ludicrous cannot well 
he conceived. But the crowning point is not yet 
reached. In the scene where Helen receives 
tidings of the captiu'e of the Chief— ttie news 
hein« brought by Rashleigh in the disguise of 
a gilhe — and the ‘Lament’ is raised, he gave vent 
to /m grief by trolling forth the rollicking popular 
ditty of All round my hat ! 

5Iy impression was— and it remains to this day 

—that the before-mentioned Jack M ■, on being 

cast for the part of Eashleigh, determined to makc^ 
it the most prominent in the piece ; and he did ! 
Dressed in the costume usually worn by the 
1 third robber in the Miller and his Men, he looked 
superb, an<l his shouting was terrific, But his 
grand coup was to he brought about later on, as 
we shall see. 

The fourth and last remaining male memhor 
of the company, Jfr Herbert Jlonlague, tlescrvus 
honourable mention, not perhaps on account 


of any extraordinary aptitude he displiiyed, but 
for tiie profound my.stery wlric.h siirrmnult'd 
him. Nobody seemed to know predse.ly who 
or what he was. His jippeiu'anc.e was mnim'utly 

S oasessing. Tall and well made, he eaiTied 

him the air of a guntlenian. lie certainly 
claimed no pax'cnlage in the sahihrinus neigli- 
hourhood of the Lower Marsh, ’fliat he lived 
‘over the water’ was strongly inferi'ed from 
the fact of his having lieon lue.ii on one oecasiou 
crossing Waterloo Bridge in a, cub. It thcrelbrii 
naturally occurred to ua hahituA, that he was. 
connected in some remote way witli the tilled 
aristocracy at the West End ; hnt as no evideiieo 
in corroboration of this pninxlar belief was ei'er 
' forthcoming, it is just possible there was no truUx 
in it. Anyway, the fact remains that he was 
always hotter clothed, both on aiul olF tlus stage, 
than his fellows; that he never aiipeared to 1 h> 
without money— this was a must remarkahle, 
feature ; and that, moreover, our surly doorkee.y.cr 
— he of the wooden leg — always touched the 
rim of his broken luiaver in liefereiice, whenever 
he passed in or out. Mr Heihert .Montagme — 
there was a llavour of the, ‘upper ten’ even in the 
name — who ‘doulile.d’ the, parts of hVaiieis and 
Captain Thornton, wa,s not as yet in j)o,sse,s,‘.-.ion of 
the powers of a ftlaci'eady or a lv<‘an ; indeed, to 
put it mildly, he could not act at all; yet wan 
then? a certain pi'Ojwiety in the delivery of tho 
words set down ibr him ; beyond that, an iimuti? 
love of the truth bids mo iivow that he was a 
stick, a stie.k of sticks ! 

Like a provident bonsewife, who, careful tj her 
store of newly gaLliere,tl_ fruit, carefully M'lcets 
those that are daniagetl from other-s that iviuain 
unbruise.d, so T, having disposed of and set U'-ides 
the inferior article, come now to discus, s t.ho 
merits of the choicest and be.st ! Our haiding 
lady was a very fair actress hidi-ed, shining 'ita]'" 
ticulaxdy in j)athetic parts. She emleavi'Ui'eti to 
make every character ,she undertook full into the 
tearful groove, lm<l the, ‘mellhig mood’ ready 
at the slightest hint, and sometimes wilhoiiK 
But perhaixs the most siTignilar tiling in eonnee- 
tiou with this lachrymose (ddigato was this flu,'' 
fits of emotion, however ]mdonged and ■janverlhi, 
never .afib'cted the, audience in a sympathetic pi«u,se. 
Not that we ivere. in-Sf n-dble, to the due present- 
ment of sorrow or pain ; no, far from that ; F 
fancy tliat most of us had been life-long com- 
panions wdth these, in addition to eidd and 
hunger; the secret of our ajqi.'irent want of 
fee.ling arose not from eullousiiess, lie, it cb.-ervi'd, 
hilt through the, too jirofound conhuiiplation of 
the eccentric itie,H of a ‘!’wivel’ eye! the, owner 
of which was the. wife of the fdaygregor. In the 
lighter or more level pa-sea's, (his defei t W'.e 
not so prominent, and, but for a latent .sense, of 
its utter incongruity, would have rai^-ed a laiieli ; 
but when, in the more, velienieut parts, her cNciii-- 
munt increased, the, visual organ grew .‘-o re tie-'.-i 
and so reurt'nlly ‘swivelly,’ that we wen- rcMbiei-d 
to a state of enmu, quite subvemive of anytliin;,'; 
like applause, 

La,st, ‘though not least in our dear love,’ 

copies pre-tty Mary L , the, ]iert si.)ulirvt(e ; in 

private life the wife, of our leading man, and Iho 
mother of tlireo little om-.s. In tlm.^e vnriy days, 

I pictured to myse.lf no i’aij'er form of 'fciu.ih' 
beauty. A,? bright and as lively as a sfiriug 
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nini'iiing, filie novcr apprnaclied the front witliont 
a -welconie from oui* ready hands, whilst her 
ch(i(;rful laiighter-Ioving face set ns all aglow 
with inerrinitait. .As Di Vernon and Hamish, 
there was small op])ortunity for the display of 
hei' pecnliiir talent ; hut her mere presence seemed 
to add a heauty to the scene which it had lacked 
helhro. With ti'ue womanly tact, she treated ns 
aheays as childnm, as indeed wo were, never 
sta'ling her sweet lips with a double-meaning or 
a can't plirase. No matter how noisily her com- 
j^anions were occasionally greeted, .she wa.s ahvays 
rc-coivod with the xrtinost sobriety and respect ; 
indeed, we looked up to her as something better 
than oxirselves. If there was anything like an 
approach to an xxproar, it was instantly quelled 
by an entreating word from her, and sometimes 
she would promise xis a song if wo xvere ‘good!’ 
Unbearded and antangbt as we were, xvithont 
the slightest hint of that technical knoxvledge 
whifdx comprises a inusic.al education, wo testi- 
fied our delight at this announcement by repeated 
shouts and bravos. Of Jenny Lind, who just at 
this time had reached th.e zenith of her fame, 
we knew' nothing except by report ; bxit xvo had 
our own private opinions as to whether oiu' dear 
.favourite coxdd not, if (jpportunity olfered, speedily 
take the shine out of Im. 

The drama concluded, AFary woxxld come to 
the front, accompanied by a Jew premonitory bars 
of tlui air — from the violin — with which slio was 
about to favour xis, I fancy that her repertoire 
vats limited to txvo .songs, pcuhapa because I never 
heard her sing any othoi's ; but tboy were genus 
of the pnrest wiiter ; Jfome, eweet .iTmne, amt. 

Old Bfaire. Altogether withont artistic 
L'aining, the littlis xvoman woixld aidiieve a po.si- 
tive 1,riumph in the ixmde.ring of these plaintive 
m(‘lodie.s. The lender and exprc.ssive tone with 
which .she xitLered tlu.^ xvord ‘lloine’ iuvc.sted it 
with a new mt'aniug, ho cxrinisitely tomdiing, 
that the t(;ar.s would full unaware.s, and transfomi 
our .sadness into a sweet sxirrow. 

Now that I have advcrli.stal you of the 
strong points and fadings of our vo.ry .select 
histrionic troiipc, wo will, if you phrase, revert 
to the closing .scene of llie drama. ‘From infor- 
.mation received,’ xve had le.arned that the liero 
had fallen into the luinds of the rut.hle.ss Saxon, 
and that the worst was anticipated — ^lienco the 
‘ Lament.’ At the conclusion of .Hilly W— — -’s 
xvcll-c.'hos(ni ami appropriate ballad, we were 
suddenly surpri.sed by a loxid cry of ‘Grega- 
ravdxl’ as the t^scaped Outlaw hounds upon the 
.sl;i,gc .‘u-nual xvilh one of tho.se .shfirt biiskct-hilted 
swords, so pre.ciou.s, .'lud .so well remembered by 
the Iranspuiitine youth of fifty years ago. Lash- 
leigh, who elands at Iho o]t])osite cui’Uer, dcliaut 
and de.lei'miue.d, is armed xvith a similar xveapon. 
,Ile kuoxv.s ])erfectly xvidl that the limited High- 
lander has ‘come’ for him, and although Ms foot 
is not U])on his native heath, he evidently means 
to do or die. Die stage has beiui clearefl t.o the 
1)are wall at the back, and all superHuou.y articles 
of drc'.'is removed ; and the combatants proceed 
to business in the most leisurely manner, keeping 
l.imo and steji to the tune, of Lodoishn, Thi.s is 

Jack hf.' ’s grand, o'lguirtnuity. If in the very 

nature of things theidric, he cannot be the leading 
man, he. xvill at least re.taliate by being to t.luit 
e.xalted. indivhlual a teri’ur and a pimisluuent 




to_ the hitter end. I.re scowls, he sfcorm.s ; the 
mimic battle a-ssumes a terri lie character ; the 
flashing blades quiver in the murky gleam of 
the grease-pots, a.s the deadly eoinbntnnts cha,so 
each other round axxd round to the hurried 
notes of the instrument. Jaek. lashes himself 
into a state of furious excitement dreadful to 
lichold, as ho aims a tromcmloxxs blow at his 
oppoxxent’s head ; tlii.s the picture, squo Scot avoii.l.s 
by stepping aside, while at the same inslaxit 
he passes liis sword up to the hilt below the 
xxplifted arm of his antagonist. Under ordinary 
ci.rcumstance.s, this thru.sb woxxld have been 
sufficient to ghm the quietus to ‘axxy man of 
woman born.’ Not so with Eixshleigh ; he, like 
the proverbial Eixglisbmani, did not know when 
be xvas beaten ; he merely gasped a mighty ‘ Oh ! ’ 
and .staggered to the wall, waiting events. 

It was very clea,r to me that if the Cateran 
did not quickly di.spose of his enemy, the violent 
exercise necessarily entailed in the aecompli.sh- 
ment of that di'airahle object would be too much 
for him. A truce, therefore, was tacitly agreed 
upon until sufiicient breath shnuhl he reeoviu'cd 
to continue the fight. They glared at each other 
from opposite corner, s. Jack’s contortions, owing 
to the xvound lie had received, were terrible to 
witness. We incline to the belief tixat it would 
be a mercy to fmi.sh him out-of-hand, and .so end 
hi.s suffering.s. But it is not to be— yet. 0,ssa 
must be plied xxpon Pelion. 'Die Mae, I could 
]>]ainly so(‘, xvuis .sick and tired of the whole thing ; 
ke knew that thi.s exhilarating amn.sement would 
liave, to he repeated three times during the night, 
and be wanted to get o(f and rest. You sea 
‘Jack’.s (Icliglif was hlac’s pain, and Jack knew 
it ! '■.l’’hc stage, xvas in his posses.siou now. Was 
he to forego .some of his fme.st olforts because 
Unb, Ibrsootb, was not so strong in the arm us 
lie Avas ? ‘.l.’he fates forbid ! 

During this .short interval, Jack had managed 
by .some occult means to whitmi hi.s face and 
•piace thereon some additional nua‘k.s of the 
bloody fra, 3 ^ Once more do Hie comliatauts 
apju’oac.h each other. Jack, Ihrongli sheer weak- 
nes.s, hills on one Icnee, looking a.s vicious as 
a Avotnided rat. Hlow music. in whose 

breast a xvealth of nianliiic.ss lias hidden, dis- 
daining to take a mean advantage rif a fallen 
foe, descends to the same level. The contest 
now continues languidly for a minute or two in 
thisi, position — each on one knee. Vociferous 
applause shakes the roof-troo as Jack, with 
quickcued energies, makes a supcrhuniau effort 
to rise to liis Icct, Thi.s movement he accoiu- 
pli.slies after a scvcice struggle. Standing erect, 
he. .sluaits ‘Come, on !’ I’liis invitation is re- 
sponded to witli aiae.rity by tin; M.xcgregorj who 
‘comes on’ xvitli vigour, and at once, without 
more ado, teudem him another stab, which 
apparently goes clean through Ids body, as we 
de.sery the eu<l of the blade at his bade. This 
thrust so deftly given .settles our friend’s little 
iiusiuc.ss for a" period, anil he fulls prone. iqKux 
his face in the centre of the .stage, d’lie re- 
mainder of the character.s, male and femah', now 
enter from each side ; and the ('utire .scene is 
gloriliod by a blaze of red -tire as the eurtaiu 
descciiids .slowly to the tuneful melody of Avid, 
Lan'isyne, Jack is ‘called’ to receive the unani- 
mous * plaudite of the entire house ; these he 
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to look at all tliia blood, and to kw,-. In'ni locking 


accepts will) a gliastly smile as tlie liero of tlie 
evening, and retires to oiijoy a wliilF of the fra- 
grant iveed nud a dranght of beor. 

Thus ends a chronicle of the Drama iu Tatters, 


OTJE NEW MANAGER 

IN POtTR CIIArriSRS. — CJTAl’TBB 1. 

A snoRT half-hour’a walk from Samlsmouth— a 
large seaport on the southern English coast — lies 
the secluded village of Eithfield. It is hnt a 
small place, and may fairly be described as 
eecliuled ; for although so near a large toAvn, yet 
lying on a cross-road between two other roads — 
which themselves were never of great importance, 
and are now shorn even of that by the railways 
— Bithfield seems to have grown lonelier and 
q_uieter than ever. 

A little outside of the village, and between 
it and the town, stood Fernlow Cottage, the 
residence of Mrs.Vallens. This at least was 
the title by which she was known to the 
few persons — her tradesmen chiefly — who ]>ad 
occasion to speak of her ; hnt it was given 
principally on account of her mature age, for 
she was past middle life ; and as a sort of 
coinpliment, rather thmi as implying the e.vist- | 
enco, past or pre.^ent, of a Mr Vallens. She 
lived a retired, solitary life, and was so reserved ' 
in her manner as to repel the few residents of ' 
Bithfield who had sought her aiupiaintance. So 
resolved was she, that no foot save that of her 
own servants crossed her threshold month afle.r 
month ; but at the opening of our story, an in- 
cident occurred which’ changed this monotony in 
some degree. 

When Mrs Vallens walked out, she' usually 
selected the least-frecmcutiHl paths ; and with 
her deep double veil screening her face, her 
features were almost invi-sible to' the few persons 
whom she encountered. One afternoon slie Avas 
following a bypath whidi led across some holds 
to a farmhouse and cotf.agcs, when ' she came 
suddenly upon a spectacle Avhich startled her. 
At the foot of a largo tree knelt a girl of some 
eighteen or nineteen years, supporting a hoy, 
a mere child, clad in the commoiie.st rustic garb 
of the neighbourhood. He was e\udcnt]y insen- 
sible*, and as the dress of the girl was stained 
with blood, and the face of the boy was also 
marked, it was clear that he had received some 
. 'injury. , 

The girl was holding a small sccnt-hottlc to his 
nostrils, and on hearing a step, looked up. ‘ Oh, 
I am so glad some oue has come ! * she exclaimed. 
‘I saw this poor little fidlow fall from this tree ; 
and Avhen I came up, his forehead was covered 
Avith blood, and he was (^uite senseless, 'iV'hat 
can AA'e do ? ’ 

The mysterious lady of FernloAV Cottage immo- 
diatply dropped on one knee by the side of the 
nurse anti her patient ; then with dexterous and 
gentle touch, examined into the injuries’ the hoy 
had sustained. ‘He is not very seriously hurt, 
I think’ she said; ‘and if you will hold him 
until I bring some water — there is a spring just 
here— he avUI recover, — You are not afraid 1 ' 

‘N — no,’ said the girh ‘It is very dreadful 


like death ; but I Avitl hold him.’ 

Without auothiiv AVttrd, tin*, chh'r lady dis- 
appearetl, but returned almost juunediuLcly Avij.li 
her bomi(.‘t filled Avith, Avaier — greatly to the 
younger lady’.s liovror ; foj' she, after llio nianner 
of her .sex, had noted the c.oritly materialH of 
Avlileh tlio article Avas comfiosed. Tiie AvaUn Avas 
sprinkled ovej* the boy’s face, ib' ahimst imme- 
diately sighed and (/peued his eyes. Tlui eldin' 
lady (IreAV out her handkercltier, Avith which .she. 
bathed his broAV and Avashed away the dotted 
blood, thou bound it carefully round an ugly 
cut AAdiich this process had rendei’cd phiinly 
visible. 

By this time the lad could speak ; then Avith 
an effort ho, stood upright, and Avas able to explain 
that he lived in one of tlxe cottages by the I'ai'in- 
house ; that he had been Inrd-nosfing. Tlie rest 
tlio hidie.s kni'AV more about than bimself. By 
their assi,staue,e, the lad AAms emibled t,o Avalk 
slowly toAvard.s the farmhmiso, until the jiarty 
met a labourer 'who hnew him, and kindly took 
him iu charge. 

Believed of this care, the younger nureu had 
an opp(n‘tunjiy to cnntemjda’te and bewail fha 
re.'dly unsightly 1)lotche.s ou lie.r light-coloure.d 
dri'ss ; the. beholding of Avliich, or the reaciitiu 
natural after her e.xdte.menl, affected her to 
tears, Avhich had iu tlmm a string Hu.spidon of 
hy.ste.rics, t 

‘Come to my Innitie, iny (lear,''chihl,’ said 'Mas 
Vallens, s]Mudcing Avifli a softness and tetAderness 
for which few of her neighbour AA’cnUt la-wj 
given her credit. ‘It is close by ; and as T must 
send a smwant into the town to ask ,i)i*Wrigbt 
to come, out to the fiiriu and see the b(\y, she 
sluill call upon, your friends and bring auotla-r 
dress for you ; or I can lend you on(,i ; Aidiichuver 
you please.’ 

‘.but your bonnet is sjKtiletl,’ said fhe gi]*l, 
through her tears; ‘and such a Ixeautiful bonnet 
tool’ Then remembering that a ijiieiHon hail 
been asked or iiuidied, cnntiinied : M should feel 
glad if you could send AVoi’f] ; and yet it would 
frighten my niotlnu' f;n much ! No ; [. laid butler 
go iiome. I live in Biih field, iu the Janver Doavu 
Hoad ; my nazue is Du]'Uett-"-Mai‘lau .Darnctt, 
ami’ 

■‘I know you, Miss Darnelt,’ interrupted her 
companion Avith a ipiiet .smile; ‘all hough you 
perhaps do not knoAV me ; and as Ave are iioav 
close to my liou-se, Ave had betler go in and 
decide upon our plans.’ 

This Avan the beginning of an intimacy betweex) 
the recluse jiroprietruss of ]‘\'rnlow Cottage and 
Miss Marian Darnel, t, two beings as ojipitsite, in 
their appearance and, one would have, suiiposed, 
in their taste.s a.s could easily be found, j-’or 
1 Marian, Avaa ralliur sliy and timid, yet fmuh mul 
cheerful Avithah Bhe had licard too, by local 
gORsi]), of Mrs Vallens, and held her iu the same 
I disliliO, almost dread, as dirl nur-t of her neigh- 
! hours. Hhe found, however, that Avhile Mas 
I Vallens still held the same repellent fi'out to all 
j others, she was so kind atid genth* to her, and 
Avelcomcd her so cheerlully to lier home- though 
j never couhl she be induced to ri'turn the vi.'^ifc — 
' that Marian felt sure she had lieeu secretly 
pining fiir companionsJiip, and wa.s thankful for 
I the chance wJiich threw tluim togethe.r. 
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Solitary and secluded as had hoen her residence 
at i’ernlow Gottapie, _ ]\Irs Vallens must have 
e.'cercised the iwoverlual quickness and closeness 
of a woman’s olrservation ; for Marian soon found 
— greatly to her confusion at first — that this lady 
V'iis fully ac(|uaint<3d with, her intimacy 'with a 
certain good-looking young fellow, Phil Hartleby, 
a clerk, in the shipping and general mercantile 
firm of ]\.fov(3, Iveelby, i^is Oo., one of the principal 
houses in Sandsnumth. When Mrs Vallens had 
shown, how for her Icnowlodge extended, and her 
kindly manner had won Marian’s confidence, she 
was evidently ideased to lead the latter to speak 
freely and to receive the little confidences the 
girl had to impart. 

Having commenced our story as it were in the 
middle, we are debarred from making the nsnal 
detailed expharations in roga,rd to the positions 
and antecedents of our characters ; for this the 
reader should be thankful. We sliall merely say, 
3u relerence t(j Mariiui’s friends, that they were 
in a respectable .although not extemive way of 
business in the town, living, as being cheaper 
and pleasanter, in the suburbs. Of Mr Philip 
Plartleby, Mrs Vallens had a pretty accurate 
knowledge. Pie was the son of a .surgeon who 
had owned one of the best ju'actices in Sands- 
mouth ; but he — the surgeon — was an easy-going, 
carol,e.ss fellow, clover enough in his profession, 
but not in much else besides ; so, when he died, 
at the age of forty or so, his only son foniid 
himself with no profession and no property. 
He was, however, a clever, energetic young fellow, 
by no means disposed to eat the bread of idlenes.s. 
pi'aving, by the hedp of frien.da, obtained a clerk- 
ship in. the house of hlore, Kcelby, & Oo., ho 
Worked with such a will, that he soon obtaimul 
promotion, and was now looked iipon as the 3no.st 
rising man in, the o.stahlishment. 

The proprietress of ilfonxhnv Cottage encouraged 
Marian to speak of the young man, and took 
pleasure in lior Utile hi.story, ,rro,«aio and com- 
monplace a.s HTich a histoiy would have seemed 
to many, yet there is a halo of romance insepar- 
able finiu the j)laim'.st love-story, which i.s,<lear 
to %voinan, even when she i.s i.*esorvcd and hermit- 
like, as was !Mrs Vallens. Not that Marian would 
now ever allow that there w'as anything in the 
least degree harsh or repellent in the tempera- 
ment of' her new'’ friend. It was only manner, 
the young lady contended — the effect, she w'as 
certain, of some early sorrow. Perhaps, Marian 
used to think, and sometimes say to Philip, 
perhaps she had once loved as they loved, ami 
tiad been less happy ; thus, in her turn, w'eaving 
something of romance about the lady. 

One cv'eniug, some months after the incidents 
just related, wiien spring had grown to summer, 
and summer was fading into autumn, Phil 
-Harthdiy called at Mr Harnett’s house, in the 
Low'er I'low'ii Koad. This u'.as no unusual circum- 
fitiince with him ; but on this particular evening 
he was to take klarian to a sclioolroom hard by, 
where w'as to be held a rehearsal lor a certain 
lor;al concert, at whi(;h the young lady was to 
sing. Sh(i had a voiec) at once sweet and po-wer- 
fulj and wliich had be,en w'cll trained. Although 
,'dui imnhi no claim to lie a finished vocalist of tlio 
operatic pattern, ne.vcrtln'less in ballads and songs 
she W'u.s veiy attractive ; and as it tuiMicd out, 
this concert became something like a turning- 


point in her hitherto quiet and unobtrusive 
life. 

On this night, too, Phil was full of new's ; the 
changes whicli had been spoken of so long in the 
great house of Mo.vo, Keelby, & Co. hatl at last 
taken place ; the style of the firm would be pre- 
served as hitherto, hut old Mr More would retire, 
and a new partner would come in—had come in, 
he understood. This was Mr Pike, a gentleman 
of immense capital, and still more' immense 
business capacity and energy ; so .Phil was in- 
formed. Pie was to be the managing partner ; 
the ruling spirit ; everything, in fact ; and under 
his sway, the firm might possibly grow to 
tenfold its present extent. Then, W'lien Marian 
was walking by his side to the rehearsal, Phil 
added a fancy sketch to these particulars, which 
he had not deemed necessary to draw’’ before 
the family circle. This sketch had reference to 
the wider field opened to the staff _of the firm 
by the change ; their bettered positions ; their 
early, and of" course always happy marriages, and 
the possibility of some one of the number being 
selected to take charge of the accounts at the 
London branch of the Iiouse. If thi.s w'cre so, 
the delights of liA'ing in the metropolis might 
fall to the lot of Mr Phil Hartleby, and his wife — 
that woidd be j and they, like all residents in 
the provinces, thought of London very much as 
•we are told tlieir predecessors thought of it in 
Whittington’s time. 

Much of the information, apart from this sketch, 
which, as Ave have explained, Avas reserved for 
a select listener, AA'as eariie.stly discussed by Mr 
Harnett, to Avhom it Avas as interesting as to 
Philip himself, as the former did Avhat Avas, for 
him, a large business Avith the firm, and it Avas 
of impf)rta’iiee that he should knoAV AA'hether cer- 
tain facilities for transacting this hnsiiies.s Avould 
he increased or diminished by the change. Philip 
took a very sanguine view, basing Ms conclu- 
sions U]iou the character Avluch had precodiid 
the ncAV partner, avIio Avas said to have no old- 
fosliinncd notions Avhich Avonld cramp and re,«ti'ict 
tlie business, such as Mr More .sometiine.s laboured 
under. No ; he Avas one Avho liked the cirstomcrs 
to ‘go ahead j’ the fo.ster and forlher the better. 
These Avere evidently agreeable tidings to Mr 
Harnett, and he Avas as thoroughly prepared as 
Philip himself to rejoice in the coming of Sir .Pike. 

Loth before ami after the rehear.sal, Avhicli 
Avas but of short duration, this kind of conversa- 
tion prevailed, and Philip having seen Marian 
to her father’s house, left in cv'cn higher B])irits 
than he came, at the pro3]'>ect Avliich the adA'ent 
of the ncAV partner opened to him.self and his 
friends, 

Phil’s home Avas in Samlsmonth ; and as he 
entered a suburb of the town, he heard the sound 
of angry voices, and, turning a sharp angle of 
the road, came in sight of the speakers. A 
gentleman on horseback Avas engaged in alter- 
cation Avith a man at the roadside ; the latter 
was holding some object in his arms ; in the 
darkness, Philip cf)uld not at fi)'.st accurately joake 
out AV'hat this aa'iis. Tavo or three men fnini 
a neighbouring beerhou.se had come out at iliq 
sound of the voices, and stood looking on and 
smoking, Avith but a huignid interest, as no 
cdiancc. of a personal confiict seemed likely to be 
evolved. 
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The Jnan on tlie footpoBi -vvas a low-looking, 
s1iabl)i]y divKsetl fellow, not of tho rustic oi- 
labouring typo, bxit rather of the ‘flash’ townsman 
order, being indeed just the man upon wliom 
a police officer’s eyes woxild turn by instinct. 

‘That’s a lie, and you know it,’ lie said bitteidy, 
in continuation of some earlier argument. _ ‘Tlie 
dog was trying to get ont of your way, till you 
hit him with your whip and drove tho poor hrute 
xmder your horse’s feet. I wish I had you olF 
3'our horse out on the Downs here, I would give 
you something to remember him hy.’ 

‘ Why, I have seen yoxi before ! ’ exclaimed 
the gentleman. ‘Now you move into the light, 

I recollect yon.’ The man shrank hack a pace 
i or two here, so as to avoid the rays of a gaslight 
which shone from the neighbouring heerhonse. 
‘Oh! yon need not' slink hack,’ continued the 
horseman ; ‘ I know you ! I saw you on the race- 
course yesterday. You are a thiinbleriggor ; a 
three-card manj and a pickpocket into the 
bargain, I have no doubt. If I could see tho 
police sergeant now, I would have yon locked up 
at once.’ 

A murmur from the lookex’s-on implied that 
this was not fair fighting, and bud nothing to 
do with tlie jioints under discussion. 

‘Look hero, sir,’ said the man, encouraged , 
probably by this token of sympathy, and turning I 
to E’hilip as the most important niomher of hi.s 
audience; ‘you see this poor dog’ — ^lie opened 
liis arms as he spoke, and showed that Avhut he 
held Avas a little brown dog ; dying or dea<l, so 
Philip judged from the helpless manner in which 
it Avas lying. 

‘ Poor fellow 1 ’ said Phil, in tho pitying tone 
one instinctively fidls into on seeing a suilering 
dumb animal. 

‘Are you one of the gangl’ demanded the 
rider, Avdio Avas clearly not distinguished for 
■ good temper. , 

Phil looked rather angrily up at the .speaker, 
and met his eye. He avus a man of midiUe ago, 
dark complexion, and Avith rcmarkahly glos.sy 
j Avhiskens, Avdiile lii.s eyes Avere keen unfeeling 
i eyes— so tlionglit Phil, as ho noted them in a 
! single glance jiy tho gaslight. ‘I knoAv no more 
(if a gang than yourself,’ retorted Phil, ‘I am 
only ‘sorry to see the poor little dog in sxxdi a 
I state. Tlic man seein.s fond of him, and you , 
I cannot wonder if he feels its Ins.s.’ 
j Hci should feel .something else, if I had my | 
! will,’ returned the horseman ; ‘ and if you arc ' 
; not one of the gang, you had better be careful 
i how you pick your companions, for if I nuiot 
! a policeman, I Avill come buck Avith him ; .so yoxr 
! had better clear off.’ With this hcj pxit spurs 
to his horse and avuh out of .sight directly. 

‘What made him so terribly out of temper 
Avdth youl’ said Phil. ‘Had you had nuujh of 
a q^uarrel before I came up ? ’ 

‘Yes; Ave just about did haA-e a roAV,’ said 
tho man. ‘lie killed poor Tiny, and he did it 
on purpose. If Ave had been in a tpiiete.r place, 
out on the Downs, for instance, I Avould have 

put him’ The man did not finish his 

sentence. 

‘What made him say yon Avere a cardsharper 
and so onH asked Pllil, wKo regretted the 
indiscreet question the moment he had asked it. 

‘Y’’hat inado him say itl’ echoed the man. 


‘Why, hec.anso I nm one, that’s why. I have 
been Avoi'Idng the race-meeting denvu horn, but 
I Avith bitter bad luck. I bare tiioil tlui c, art is ; 
I haA’-e tried the purse-trick; T have tried^ all, 
I knoAV, luit couldn’t draw a coin from the .sLlugy 
chaAvhacons .about here. I lo.it every shilling 
I put on the hor-es ; and now nm ami Tiny Avau 
on the tramp ; ami thi.s pipe of tobiicco wbat t 
Avas MUiuhing AViis the lust 1 had got, iiiid neither 
me nor Tiny knew Avdiere to get our .supper 
to-night nor 'our breakfast in tbe morning. Hut 
Ave had b(!e,u in .such a fix before tlii.s ; a,nd [ 
AAmuld lia\a.( gone Avithont a meal for myi'eir-- 
mad have done it, niLster — before Tiny sliould. 
haA'e gone Avithoiit his ; and noAV he ’s dead. 
I alAAaiys had a friend Avhilo he avus alive, 

and noAv’ The,^ tramp, for such he clearly 

was, faltered in lu.s speech here, axid under 
pretence of pushing back his ragged hair, Philip 
.saw him draAV the cuff of his sleeve acrois his 
eyes. 

The young man liesitale.d a moment, then 
drawing' half-u-crnwu from his pocket, olhuvil it 
to tho other. ‘Thi.s is not a great deal,’ .said 
Phil; ‘hut it will help you to ge.t n lodging 
for to-nigbt, and to-inorroAV someiliing may 
tlUTl U]).’ 

‘Well!’ oxclainusl tbe tramp, after a panscj 
of a,stouislimcnt ; ‘I didn't cx]>ec.t this, misler 
— I didn’t indeed. I’m very much obliged to 
you for it; but if you think'! Avas AVorking tin? 
ovaclo for this, in telling you Avlmt 1 did, 1 bu 
Itle.ssed if I Avant it. I don’t, really. Slei'ping 
in a barn is nothing I’rcsix to me ; ami I shouldn’t 
like you to think, though I am a tiihubleriggc.r, 
that’ 

*0 nonsense? !’ said Phil; ‘I gms it to you 
for poor Tiny’s sake. 1 am fond of dogs my.sclfj 
so I quite unclumtand your .sorroAV at hl.s'di'at'h.’ 

‘Thank you, mister; T thank you kindly for 
this half-crown,’ said the .man. ‘But though 
yoii’A’e, got a fe(‘Iing heart, you can’t uudi'n'it.ind 
Avhat I feel at lo.sing this Ilumh creature, i’.ut 
if oA'cr I get a cliuuce of stfiiaring it AvilU that 
fellow’ 

‘Come! dcni’t talk such d;iugcrou.M noriMane,’ 
.said Phil. ‘ f daresay he. has forgolhm all aliout 
you hy thi.s time. ; jit axiyrah? he did xiot coiim 
back Avith tin? police. You know you ought 
not to talk like that.’ 

‘IJets a had one — a rank had one, spite? of 
his home and his .sAsteli c.lothe.s,’ retorted, the 
other ; ‘ and alAvay.s Ava?'.,’ 

‘ AlAA'.'iys _ AVUS ! ’ re.]H;ate,(l J’hih ‘Have y(>u 
ever s(ien him be.lbro ? ’ 

The man looked at Phil Avith u cuihais smile, 
before replying, then said: ‘Did you ws? me, 
moAm out of the li‘j,ht when ho said he, knew 
m(?? — You did. Well, 1 didn’t AVunt him (o 
rec.oll(?ct too Tunch. P’raps he did sei? uu-. on 
tho racocouive ; for, I tell yon freely, .! havi- Iteen 
there _ Aviih the card.s ; I'mt ji’raps he did imt. 
It’s just us likely he only thought he did. 
Directly I ^ spoke to him ami toKl iiim my 
opinion, heforo yuu Avas thei'f;, you know', I .saw 
a look come upon hi.s faee, us if he was trying 
to recall something he had seen or heard a good 
while ago,’ 

‘Well, good-nighl,’ said Phil; ‘T Avi.sh von 
better luck axnl a better trade, (let out' of 
Sandsmouth auyhuAV.' 





A CHINT5SE FUNERAL 




iinRtev, aurl goocl-hick to yon,’ 
said the ti'anip. ‘As to my trade, it’s jiretty 
near isll that is hift to me. I think I saw yoxi 
in a certain Wfirehotise to-day ; and if I am riglit, 
yon will tind there are people in other trades 
quite, us had as me. But you’ve got a kind 
heart, mister ; and if ever I can do yoxi a good 
turn, I will.’ And with this, they parted. 


A CHINESE FUNERAL. 

I w.vR disinrhed one day during my mid-day 
meal at liong-kong Ijy a commotion in a sti’eet 
adjoining the one in which I was residing, caused 
hy a Chinese funeral of more than the usual 
pretensions. As very little is known among 
foreigners, even tho.se residing in China, in regard 
to ‘celestial’ obsequies and their meanings, I took 
some trouble to gather inlormation regarding 
the strange pageantry wliicli 1 that day wit- 
nessed. 

It is the general custom in China, when a 
man is about to die, for the eldest son to 
remove him from the bed to the floor of the 
principal room of tlu) house, where he is laid 
•with his feet to the dooi-. The inhabitants of 
the province of Fuli-kieu are in the habit of 
} (lacing a piece of silver iii. the mouth of the 
dying person — ^v’ith which ho may pay his -fare 
iiitn the next world — and carefully stopping up 
his no.se and ears. In certain cases they make 
a hole in the roof, to facilitate the exit of tlie 
sinrits proceiiding from his body ; fheir belief 
hidng that each person posscssc's seven animal 
senses, 'which ilie with him ; and three souls, one 
of ■s\diicljL enters Elysium and recidves judgment ; 
another ahide.s witli the tablet wlueh is prepareil 
to commemorate the deceased ; and the third 
dwells in hi.s loiuh, 

Whel.lu'r all these, practices arc ohtserved in 
Ilong-kongq I am unable to say; probably the 
setting op(m of the windows and doors is regardisd 
as a ] (referable proc(',eding to making a hole in 
the roof, more' esj)eciuny when the death 
liappens to occur in the lowest room of a 
three-storied house. Here, however, a.s elsewhere, 
the iutelligonce of the death of the head of a 
family is commuuicfited as speedily as possible 
to all hi.s relatives, and the hoxisehold is dressed 
in white — the. .mourning colour of China. Priests 
. tind women hired to mourn are sent for at the 
1 same time ; and on their airival, a table is set 
out with meats, fruits, lighted candles and joss- 
sticks, for the delectation of the souls of the 
deceased ; and the wailing and weeping hy the 
mnuriiing-women is re.lieved at intervals hy the 
intomsl praytU's of the priest or the discordant 
‘ tum-tomming’ of ‘imisieians’ who liavo also 
heoji, called to assist in the ceremonies. Tlie 
W(mieu 'wee.p and lament with an enei'gy and 
dolefulness which, if genuine, would he highly 
comniendahle ; hut ungen(;rou,s ‘ harhurians ’ of 
extensive ai'.quaintane.e with the Cliixiese assert 
that this appan,;ntly ' overwhelming gi’ief is, at 
least in the majijrity of cascis, mere sham. In 
regard to the, nearest relatives of the deceased, it 
•would he unchai'itahle to ])rosumo there is not 
a I'oxisiderahlc aiiKUint of real grief beneath all 
this wi,'e)(iug and wailing; but hired mourners, 
who are usually the, most, de.monstrative on these 
occa.sione, can hardly he expected to huincli every 
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other day into convulsive lajnentations of a 
genuine nature over the death of individuals 
they hardly know by name._ As it is, the pi-ii;st 
usually^ directs these emotio.ual demonstrations 
much in the same way as a conductor controls 
the performance of a ‘band of musicians : now 
there are a feAv irreguhu- wails ; then a hurst 
of them, relieved in turn hy a few nasal nnte.s 
from the priest, the intervals being filled up 
by the ‘ tom-tom.s,’ and an occasional titter from 
the latest comers. 

One of the strangest features in the obsequies 
I witnessed Avas the erection of a structure iu 
front of the honse in Avhich the death occurretl, 
to enable the coffined body to be brought doAvn 
to the roadA\'-ay from the room in Avhich it 
Avas lying. The house being a three-storiod one, 
and the body lying iu one of the topmost rooms, 
the erection, AAdiich furnished a sloping footAvay 
of planks from the room to the road, and a 
landing at the top, had necessarily not only to 
be lofty hut substantial. Communication Avas of 
coui'se had Avith the room through the AvindoAA*. 
These structures are, I believe, erected for two 
reasons— first, because strange families in a house 
object, on sujierstitioiAS grounds, to a corpse being 
taken tlmough their rooms ; and secondly, because 
it is almost impracticable to get a heavy Chinese 
coffin doAVJi the iuutoav tortuous stairs of many 
of the natwe houses. For a similar reason, 
no body in course of transportation from one 
qiart of China to another for the purpose of 
interment is alloAved to pass through any Availed 
toAvn. No corpse, cither, is eA^or ullc(Aved to bo 
carried across a landing-place or to pass tbrough 
a gateway Avliich can iu any Avay be construed 
as pertaining to the Emperuj-. The Chinese are 
indeed so supenstitions in regard to death as 
seldom to mention that Avord itself, preferring to 
take refuge, in a circumlocution, such, for instance, 
as ‘ having became immortal.’ 

What "maY be particularised as the public 
obsequies of the deceased, on the sj-iecial 
occasion I refer to, Avero commenced by a 
proce.ssion issuing from the house on the mission 
knoAvn as ‘buying the Avater’ AvhoreAnth to Axaish 
the body of the deceased. Fii’st came the ‘musi- 
cians ’ (save tlie Avord) ; then a priest, Avearing 
a long robe of a dark-red colour and a sort of 
college cap ; and lastly, the Avliile-clad moui'ners. 
On the mainland, the procession Avould probably 
have repaired to the nearest river, Avell, or even 
the Aiuit ditch of the city, for the Avater ; but these 
antiipiatod conveniences being scarce in Hong- 
kong, the sorroAvful corthge on this occasion 
Avas compelled to Avend its steps to the govern- 
ment hydrant at the end of the street ! 
The leading actor in this ceremony of ‘buying 
the water’ was, as usual, the elde.st son of the 
deceased, a hoy about seven or eight years of age. 
NotAvithstanding his youth, hoAvever, his part 
Avas pcrfoi’ined Avith an oxactne.s3 that must have 
resulted from a considerable amount of previous 
instruction. Bearing in his hand a aauuuI covered 
Avith Avhite indented paper, supjiorted on each 
side hy a female relatiA''e, and bending nearly 
double iu token of his intense grief, this young 
scion of the deceased qn’oceeded sloAA'ly and gravely 
in the direction of the hy<lrant, the ‘hand’ nieun- 
Avhile doing their best Vith the tom-toms and 
that close imitation of the Scotch bagp,ipo, the 
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CliinesG pipe. Arrived at tlje hydrant, the party 
knelt around tliat rrsel’ul apparatus ; the 
‘musicians’ redoubled their exertions, and tlie 
priest his prayers ; more incense was burned, 
and a trcineudous burst of wailing and himenta- 
iiou went up from the mourners. While these 
pc'rronrianees wore in operation, the youth to 
ivIkjui^ I have just relerred drew, wifcli the 
ro(iuisite prostrations and solemnity, a basin of 


water from the hydrant, and then scattered 
)und ’ 


a few coins on the ground hy way of paymimt. 
■ '* ’ ■ ■ that the water 


It is essential in this ceremony 
should be paid for. The procession thereafter 
returned to the house, where doubtless the body 
of the deceased was washed by the hoy, in com- 
pliance with the custom of his country. 

After the body of the deceased is washed 
in this manner, it is dressed in the best clothes 
which belonged to the man in his lifetime, a hat 
being placed on his head, a fan in his hand, and 
shoes on his foot, the idea being th.at ho will be 
clothed in these luxbiliments in Elysium, and 
consequently that he must appear there as a 
respectable and superior member of society. 
At intervals during these and subsequent core- 
monies, gilt and silvered paper in tluj shapti 
of coins and sycee bars is burned, in the belief 
that it will also pass into the invisible world, 
where it will bo recoined into sol if I cash ; and 
clothes, sedan-chairs, furniture, hutfaloes and 
horses, made of paper, are transferred on the 
same i)Tineiple to the ‘better land’ for the henelit 
of the dead. 

The body was now brought through the window 
and placed in the coiUu on the stage at the top 
of the temporary wooden structure. It is the 
practice , with the richer Cliine.se to keep the 
coffined bodies of their relatives in their houses 
for long periods, sometimes for years. This 
custom was not followed on tliis occasion, 
for the funeral took place immediately after 
the ceremony of ‘buying the water.’ Large 
sums of money are expended on coffins I'ly 
the ‘ celc.stials,’ and a dutiful son will see thfit 
his parents are provided with tl)e.se melan- 


clioly receptacles sometimes maiiy years before 
their death. _ They are made of heavy hoards 


four or five inches in thickne,ss, and iniinded at 
the outer joints, and appear to invariably take 
the form, in this colonyj of the polished trunk 
of a tree. Inside, they appear to be lined with 
a sort of mortar ; the Joints are all carefully 
clo.sed with a .similar substance ; but a small hole 
is drilled through the coffin over the face of the 
deceased, so as to leave a channel of escape and 
entrance for the spirits. 

It was a work of some difficulty to bring the 
coflhied body down the steep footway from the 
window to the road; but tlie task was finally 
accomplished without mishap, amidst the reneiveli 
wailings of the mourning-women, the shrieks of 
the pipe, and ihc hcilabouriug of the tom-toms. 
Awnitiiig the arrival of the coffin in the street 
were some twenty elaborately carved and lavishly 
gilded sedan-chairs, constructed especially for use 
oft puch occasions. Tlicse chairs contained meats, 
fruits, and cakes— real and artificial — ^in profusion. 
Among other articles displayed, were two excel- 
lently cooked sucking-pigs. Two or three altar- 
pieces, emblazoned with the name and age of 
the deceased, were also carried in the procession ; 


also biinum'S, ih,c de(a!aKCi<V,s tahloi and ph()ti)griii>Ii, 
and other avtichis — the lu'iu'crs all boiug' dtv.ascd 
more or h>iS.y in moiuming ensLume, llidbre tin; 
procession starttid for the hurial-gruutul at^Almuit 
l)avis, there w'uh ninru wailing, meriy iiu'('ii:-(5 
burned, more sbriek.s from the ‘gusty jiil'e,’ arid 
more prayer.s from the prie.st. One, of the hist i:j,e,hi 
of the moimiers was to walk round the eoliiti ; 
and thou the proce.s.siou moved olf, the cofiin 
taking the' last phiee in the eortege. 

At ’kiount iJavis the body was eousigned l.o 
the earth with much Jamentatiftn, iuceuse-. 
burning, and praying. There wa,s, howei'er, 
apparently but little dilFerence betwecii the 
ceremonies engaged in at the gr.ave, so far as 
the priest, the mourner.^, and especially the 
‘musicians’ W'crc concerned, and tlm.se earlier 
in the day. The decea.sed’,s tablet i.s ciin'ied hack 
in procoission to the hnu.se, and there set up iu 


a room ,s[)eeiall,y reserved for such pnirposes, with 
■ AhWe"' 


other tablets of the family. Ilidnre the, si,* tiihlets, 
incense is daily hurue.d and praye.rs ofi’ered. The 
food carried in the ]U’nces,sion is, we. believe, 
commonly distributed .among the jioor; soiuetimes, 
however, a portion of it is consumed in, tho 
liouse. 

The burial-place.s are sometimes selected by 
necromancers ; and if the family he rich, this se.loe- 
tion is often made a niatiei’ of con.side.raltle diffi- 
culty and pen.se. A good view .for the entombed 
spirit i.s one of tho oliii'f i'e(|uirementa for a grav<i. 
The side of a hill ovorlooknig wate,r, a con.se, or 
a ravine near a hill-top, are highly favonvtjd spots. 
■About the 5th April in ea(jh year, the pupnhitloii 
of the country may ho seon trooping out to tlmir 
tombs to repair and sweep them and m.ake offer- 
ings. A (Jliineso tomb in tho south of China 
seems invariably, so far as tbe outline ou the 

E -ound is conce.rnod, to take the form of the Cpeek 
ttor Cuiega (n) ; and when raised to any .heigiif., 
it usually much reseiuhics a huge armd'iair witli 
a rouml buck, tho coiliir being placed iir thu 
.seat. 


‘DAE ,D y.’ 


Tran late Ohaihrs Diidreus soniewdiere deseribes 
tho relutionshi]) existing between dog.s and tho 
persons with whom they reside as of two kiiuhs, 
l.n the one case, the owner may be said, iti 
ordimuy phra.se, to keep the <log ; in tho oLlior, 
the dog, being allowed its own way and mueh 
more, may he said to keep its reputed (jwnc'r. 
Our own expievienec furni.die.-j a third inhfiuice, 
in which Ho actual ownerrihi]! exisfod expre.'i.'-ed 
or understood- -uotiiing but a tacit agi-erim-ut or 
sulforancG on either ,‘^ide,. 

It was late wt a wintry es'ening that the 
animal of which we %v)'lte first atf.racted our 
notice. During our many years of .sojourn in iho 
Scottish nie,tr(.q)olis, we had no ])revious acipiaiut- 
ancG with him, and it i.s prohable that he made 
choice of our ])ai'ticnlar doorsfop as a 
of refuge in distress, for no other reason tlian 
that ours was the best house in. the row, and 
because his strength did not sufUee to cm-ry Iiim 
any farther. Tjieve-, at all events, we fonud him, 
crouched us fiCr out of sijfht as po.ssiljle behiud 
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one of the porcli-pillfirs, a filthy and shivering 
animal, apparently in the last stage of exhaustion. 
Hunger and cold had weakened him to such an 
extent that he was unable to do what he would 
otherwise have done, namely, to heat a retreat on 
being discovered. Too inxich accustomed to the 
brutalities of street-boys, he at first resented our 
friendly advances, but in a feeble manner ; and 
it was not until we opened the door and admitted 
him to warmth and shelter, that he seemed 
reassured. Like the dog which Eohinson Crusoe 
fetched from the wreck, he would speedily have 
ended himself, had we permitted him, with the 
food he so evidently needed ; hut after a time 
he began to recover; and a prolonged series of 
ablutions — to which he apparently objected on 
principle — at last revealed him, literally, in his 
true colours. He stood confessed as a small and 
bandy-legged animal, -which it were gross liattery 
to call a terrier, in the accepted sense of the term ; 
bub he was of that size, and had the broken and 
wiry yellow hair of the Scotch variety. For the 
credit of that famous breed, it must be added that 
he was, every inch of him, a enr of low degree, 
from the defective muzzle and the tattered ears 
to a nondescript tail docked to some two inches 
in length — a plebeian animal, and most probably 
a homeless outcast. 

We had no dog of onr own at the time ; but 
nevertheless we were disinclined to adopt this 
niigainly specimen. In the past, we had been 
pardonably’ proud of our terriers; they were 
uiiil'ormly animals of aristocratic appearance and 
faultless pedigree. Putting aside the chance of 
this one being claimed — nol; a very strong one, we 
instinotively felt — it was impossible, considering 
our traditifins, that we could be associated, publicly 
at all events, with a dog of tliis dcgi'ad(jd typ(j. 
It was an understood thing, also, from the time 
that the long dynasty of dogs in our liouso came 
to an end, tluit none wore to succeed theju. The 
successive deaths of our former pets hud so deeply 
all’ccted the younger members of the househohl, 
that the ciders hud registered a mental vow that 
we were not to have any more dogs. We had 
thus no vacancy ; and yet we were reluctant to 
set this poor wanderer again adrift. At last it 
was agreed, as a compromise, that he should he 
kept for a few days, in order that his description 
might be advertised. Notice was accordingly 
haiided in at the nearest police station, and an 
advertisement of his points — they were ptiiiifully 
W(;ak — inserted in the newspapers for several days. 
It must have been, we think, uur low estimate of 
his mai'ket value which ])revoiited us from giving 
the customary warning that he wuuhl he sold ,fco 
pay expenses if not claimed. We did not, at all 
evemts, employ this threab. It is extremely doubt- 
ful, even if we had found a juirchaser, if the 
price -would have repaid us for the cost of one 
of the advertiseiueul,s. 

Perhaps it was the dog’s own delicac.y of feeling 
at causing so much irrecoverable outlay, perhaps 
it was only his restlessness, Imt, in any case, 
wliilu in course of being advertised, ho suddenly 
diHap]ieared. Taking advantage of an open door, 
lui had, we wen; told by an eye-witness, lied 
precipitately. We were rather relieved by his 


departure than otherwise. After some weeks, and 
when 'we had quite forgotten him, he suddenly 
reappeared, a shade less dirty, hut as exhausted 
as before. Giving him one more chance, he 
remained three clays with us, made another short 
sally out, returned next evening, and then stayed 
with us~-he evidently found he could not do 
better— -for eight yeara and seven months. We 
called him Dandy. 

Apart from his natural inability to tell us of 
his antecedents, he was in many wavs a puzzle to 
us for a long time. It was rliffieult to say in 
what sphere of life he had been brought up, or 
if he had been trained at all. It must have been 
only in a superficial mauiier. His single accom- 
plishment — ^very imperfectly performed — consisted 
in standing erect on his hind -legs for a few 
seconds at a time, an attitude which became him 
so wretchedly ill, that most people, not dog-lovers, 
viewing his ungraceful proportions, would have 
pi'onoirhcecl him, on the instant, a low-bred whelp ; 
while others, more discerning, would have added 
confirmed outcast and irreclaimable thief. Very 
probably, any thievish propensities on his part 
were, however, with us prevented by anticipation, 
as, through the mistaken kindness of our domestics, 
he invariably had far too much to eat. He was a 
gourmand rather than a cjouj'mat, so he had little 
temptation. But we woicld not have tausted him 
if hungry, believing that from lack of early 
training he had no groat depth of moral prin- 
cijile. 

There were profound depths in him, neverthe- 
less, A,s the result, ^ye believe, of having had 
to -light his own way from an early age, he was, 
in tile vulgar acceptation of the term, ‘deep’ — 
principally shown in a surprising acrpiaintance 
with the ways of town-life generally, and an, 
easy familitirity with the thoroughfares in parti- 
cular, Take liiui from one extremity of Edin- 
burgh to the other, contrive to lose him in the 
most out-of-the-way -streets, and in all probability 
he Avas home before you liy some short-cut of 
his oMui. But as a rule, lie preferred to ramble 
alone, and did so habitually. He always showed, 
liowever, a fine discernment as to returning for 
the dinner-hour. We think we see him yet, 
setting up the street, with his characteristic slink- 
ing trot marked by a slight limp, ever on 
guard against message-hoys who threw their 
empty baskets at him, and watchful for street 
Arabs who might have designs against hi.s life ; 
for this reason, alTecting, when practicable, tho 
roadway rather than tho pavement ; generiilly 
a dog about town, and not to he taken in with 
its snares and jiitfalls. He did not make friends 
abroad, was utterly deaf to the addresses of 
strangers, and had a custom, when meeting errand- 
lads in the street, of making a cautious ddaur to 
avoid them, which Avas a sight to behold. Such 
was his outdoor temperamont. , 

But — to use a stereotyped biographical ifiirase — ■ 
it was in the family circle that his amiability 
shone forth ; for ho Avas deep in Lis afibetion 
also. Of all the dogs aa'c ever pos,sessed, lie Avas 
by far the most human. Instinctively, he divined 
the character of those living in tho house, kncAV 
Avell those who liked him, and those Aidio A\-ero 
cold to him ; and Avon, Avith all his plainness 
— iind it was not little — the hearts of all the 
servants. To those attached to him, he showed 
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liimself .sympatliotic -witlx clog-sympatuv, and had 
tlifi ino^}," nncontldy winning wayH, wliiclx wure 
irresistilile. To those who know what dug- 
cojupanionship is, it maj^ suffice to say that Ini 
was a true and loving feicxid. Eowicinbei’ing his 
amialjle traits, wo cannot forget that his whim- 
sicalities were endless. A love for strong tea, 
apparently with him a familiar stimulant ; immli, 
fntile pretence of searching for rats, of whicli 
he never caught one ; a rooted aversion to hear- 
ing any one reading aloud, are amongst the list. 
Bor the last reason, he systematically absented 
himself from family prayers, reappearing _at 
tlieir conclusion in the highest possible spirits, 
as in regard to a matter finally disposed of. 

To the reader, it may appear singular that a 
dog so evidently well acquainted Avith the city, 
if he really belonged to any household AA-itlvin 
its boundaries, should not succeed in finding his 
home. Our OAvn conclusion was that his owner, 
if he I’eally had one, must liave left the locality, 
othenvise his dog in his many Avandcriugs won id 
soon luiA'e discovered him. Tliis proved to ho 
the case ; for Ave obtaijxed latterly one iuliliiig, 
but only one, as to the dog’s former career, Jl. 
happened in this Avay. Taking a Avalk one day 
along a country road in tlie outskirts — Avil.li 
Damly at our heels, for a Avomler— -avo liajqie.ned 
to exchange a foAV remarks Avith a Avorkiiig-niaii 
Avalldng in the same direction. He seumed to 
oye our dog with some curioiity, anil at last 
inquired how aa^i became possossed of him. '\\''e 
told him the circumstances, lie laughed, and 
remarked: ‘I’ve seen tluit one. liel'oL'e. lie’s a 
AA’'ell-known dog that, .sir, on the line.’ — ‘On the 
line?’ AA'e echoed inquiringly.^-' Ye.s,’ lie rejilied ; 
‘on the North Brifci.sh Kail. way. ’Jiiey’ll kmiw 
that dog about the loco-.slied,s ' at the Waverley 
Btation and St Margaret’s, 1 expeet, if you AA'e.re 
to take him there. Why, lui Avas au engiue-dog 
that!’ So it seemed, indeed; for our iiilbruiaiit 
Avent on to tell us that our Dandy had Imaiieiiy 
been the companion of an cnghie.-tliivei', and that 
' — a CO, turnon enoitgh thiug--tIio dtig u.sed to ride 
with him on, his trips. Enrther, that the man 
had for some reason or otlier tputUal the North 
British .Kailway and the town, and, eurionsly 
enough, left the d(\g behind him. ‘ He is a shur'p 
dog that, sir,’ emled the narrator an old- 
fiishioued character I ’ 

That Avas all we OA-'er heard about Diindy’.s 
former life. It aa'US probably true f enough. The 
estimate of his abilities was as;suredly corre.ct. 
One thing is certain — a dog accustomed to find 
his way in the maze of the station traffic, and 
to play hide-and-seek between the Avagon-Avlieuls, 
would bo but inconvenienced A\nth a lengtliy tail. 
It might get him into iui.schio.f, and he in tlu; 
A\''ay generally. It AAam probably on tUi.s account 
— ^if not as the i'e.sult of an acci<lent--that oxir 
Dandy had been prudently docked. This mode 
of life would also explain much of the dog’s 
habitual restlessness. Krom a daily ride on a 
locomotive — no one can say for how long --to a 
settled toA\m residence, must have been a great 
change. 

There _ is little more to he told ; ,hut what 
remains is as mysterious as the hegimdng. Our 
dog grew old. Changes which might- not formerly 
have affected him, now seemed to distre.ss him. 
He grew- strongly conservative} and when AVe 
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fAiiril 7, l,m 


Dandy ncjAujr took 
k to; jnliitdi liimself 
, Tlirough old 
Avovild not be ^ 
mt out, Avhiidi 
returned, whlcli 
crisentiiilly of a 
him, we never 
(h'Kcriptiuu Avidel.y, 
and moui’iu'd for him not a liItJe. Ai. lie came, 
so he Avout, and he refiirti.s iio more. Wn piA'fer, 
as ho wa.s old and partially blind, not to spoculale 
as to his eml. We' slndl not re:i,iiily .forget him. 
These to his memory. 'We have never had a 
dog sinee. 


THE ELTNH .BOY TO 111.'^ EISTEU. 

My Siiiter, privy, Avhat is Lisht . 

1 oft. luiar you s:iy, :i,s you lijuiaii of the day, 
’Tis iHiaiitifiil, ’tiM lirleht- ; 

Anil iui!Lliiiik.s 1. juiuilit lie us luiiipy as tluui, 
Could I know au.uilil of ijight. 


Is it Jiko or alliiul to Hmiml t 
Booh it warblt) witli iiio HWOotuess of Hoiiy, 
Or .spring on higli witli a hound, 

Likii till! .swell of a idiorus, throwing o’er us 
Mu.sie'.s eiuilmiitmeiil. profouinl 't 

Oh, Eiinni'l i.s a hoavenlv tiling, 

A rmiilleHS nieasiin,' of varied pioumne ; 

Of jiiy a prrpetniil spring ; 

Tim Sun! of devotion, nqiliiro, cmot.iou, 

Kising for ever on Yiewk'.s,s wing. 

U rings in the cliildren’.s voiro'i, 

Li It!) tlie carol on high of the lark in tlm sky, 
Alien the young glad heart rejoieos ; 
lb hids Imnee earo, Av'hl.spor.s liopo lo ih'.'ipair, 
And speaks tiuvugli myriad voice.s 


Or is Lii-dil- like tho son,!,; of I.irds, 

When tlmy ehaiit tlieir loves ’niM the do)itli,s of the 
groves, 

Til nuilody .swnnt Avithnnt words '! 

Or tho ripple of the rill, when tlm winds are still, 
O'er tho pohhlo.s that pave the funis 1 


All ! A'ain are my faimios, I .see, 

With that, inward sight, in my fudloss night, 

Wliioh tel I, s mo, my Eistor, of tli.'o. 

But I know Light is real, though you cannot roveal 
Its gorgeous nature lo me. 


You say ’tis Iiiolfahly hright, 

But its glory and glow 1 noviT can know 
Till (h)d idmil ondno mo Avilli siglit ; 

And yon pray this may Iv, when together wo 
Shall outer Ills realms of liglit, 


You I love as I loved my .rnofher, 

WJiOHo Hpirib has down, and left us nlono 
To hle.s,s and console oai-.h other ; 

And how good you must ho, to pray for me, 

Your loving, but poor, blind brother, 

J. AV, 


Brintod find Publisbod by W, & Ik Cuamshrs, 47 Tator- 
nostur lioAV, LmS'inw, and Dliy Jl igli Htroot, ,Eui xiaJuun. 


ohaiigeil OUT town nwiilemie, 
to tliii noAV house, ami Avmit lim 
on the teuiiuts of our I'ormer oiic 
age or ill-temjier, or both, lie. 
comfurteil at limue, (bm ibiv lie, ' 
Avas iiuthing mmsual, am I uevi'C 
Avas (juite, tmlike him, ;i.s be wa; 
rociiiTeut tyjie. Wliat bei'eli 
knew'. mlveri:i,--i!il Ins 
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EXPLOSIVES. 

Titk numerous outrages wBicli have of recent 
yeai’s been committed by means of explosive 
compoiuuls, as well as the many accidents which 
liave taken place in their manufacture, convey- 
ance, and use, have produced a general, though 
jirobably an undefined feeling of uneasiness in 
the public mind regarding such compounds. We 
believe nothing will condirce so much to allay this 
feeling of danger in the legitimate use of these 
explosive com])oxnids, as a knowledge of Avhat they 
really are ; and we purpose, thereifore, in the pre- 
sent article to notice very shortly the preparation, 
composition, and clumhcul and physical properties 
of the m(U.'e iinportant of them. Explosive com- 
pounds, though very nunu;rous, arc but limited 
in their origin ; that is to say, the oxidising or 
explosive tendency of one or two suhstancos is 
BO modified or increased in various ways, and 
by means of various mixtures of what may be 
called secondary substances, as to produce the 
almost endless variety of explosive compounds 
known at the present time. 

Eor our immediate purpose, it will he sufficient 
that we divide these various compounds into 
two classes—namely, those explosive mixtures 
obtained by combining nitrate or chlorate of 
potash with different combustibles ; and those 
explosive chemicals obtained by the action of 
iutri<i acid upon sxilxstanees of organic origin. Of 
course, outside of cither class are many explosive 
compounds, known chietly in the la1.)oratory of 
the chemist, such as the iodides and chlorides of 
nitrogen find the fulminfitcs of mercury — tised 
for ])rimiug percussion caps — and silver ; but 
none of tbesif, or others winch might be men- 
tioned, fire known commercially ; and certainly 
the majority of them have never been applied 
to any useful purpose, nor have they ever been 
mimed, so far as we are aware, in connection 
with, any reciaxt accident or outrage, so that we 
may dismiss them from the Cfitegory of ordinary 
explosives. Many of these chemicals are, how- 
ever, xany explosive, the chloride of nitrogen, 


for example, exploding with fearful violence at 
ordinary temperatures if it comes into contact 
with almost any combustible, particularly of a 
fatty nature ; while fulminate of silver, for 
instance, explodes even when in the moist state 
on the least friction ; and when dry, the touch 
of a feather is said to be sufficient to set it off. 
Practically, this very susceptibility to decom- 
position places such chemicals beyond the possi- 
bility of using them for any of the ordinary 
purposes for wliich explosive agents are generally 
required, and this of itself puts a bar upon their 
manuiacture, even where the risks are very 
nmch less than in the cases mentioned. There is, 
moreover, another element which operates, though 
probably in a loss degree, to keep the majority 
of such dangerous chemicals within the confines 
of the lahoratoiy — namely, the cost of their 
production. Compared with those which wo 
arc about to eousidor, they, in short, iwesent all 
the disadvantages of extra risk and cost in their 
manufacture, without a single compensating advan- 
tage in return. 

When nitrate of potash or chlorate of potash 
is intimately incorporated with such eiibstances 
as the prussiates of potash, or sugar, or staich, 
or flour, <&;c., a species of gunpowder is produced. 
Some of the substances named, probably all of 
them, when in a minute state of subdivision, 
and the particles suspended in the atmosphere, 
form an explosive element if they come into 
contact with an open flame. This, in fact, finds 
illustration in the way in which sheet-ligliLniug 
is frequently simulated in our tlieatrcs, where 
lycopodium powder — the fine spores of a species 
of moss — is thrown into the air, and made to 
burn with a bright flash ; and probably also 
accounts for many an explosion in flour-mills 
and factories. Such sxxbstancos, however, it xvill 
readily be xxnderslood, arc not in the mass 
explosive. They may be sixbjected to any amount 
of friction or concussioxi, or a lighted match may 
he applied to them, without any result what- 
ever. Wlien mixed, hoxvcvcr, with either of the 
potash salts mentioned, and particxxlariy the 
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cHorate, a comjiounrl is obtained, violently explo- 
sive under friction, concussion, and beat. Sucb 
compounds have I'reqwmtly been named white 
gunpowder, German gunpowder, and other fmici- 
ful names, according to the varinna ingredients, 
or the relative proportions in which the ingre- 
dients are made to enter into the eomponml. 

It would bo tedious, and would, besides, answer 
no useful purpose, to enter into a description of 
all the potash compounds which have from time 
to lime been manufactured or suggested. Much 
ingenuity has been expended in attempts to 
produce mixtures combining the maximum of 
explosive force with the minimum of risk. In 
addition to the substances already mentioned, 
they have been combined with spent tan, with 
sawdust, with resin, and with various other 
substances ; and they have also^ been produced 
in a variety of forms, .such as in pellets, discs, 
and cylindrical balls ; birt in every case with 
questionable advantage. They are at the best 
a hazardous set of compounds, heing liable in 
many cases to spontaneous combustion, exploding 
with the least friction or concussion ; and in 
the case of the chlorate of potash cumponmla, 
unable to resist the decomposing ofl’oet of i,lie 
slightest trace of free uc.id. Ordinary gunpinvtlcr, 
it need scarcely be nu?.utioned, belongs to l.hls 
class of compounds, tlie charcoal entering into 
this compound aitpplying the place of the com- 
bustibles in the mixtuves just relbrrod to. In 
this case, next to the proper apportioning <if 
the three ingredients entering into its composi- 
tion, very much depends on their intimate 
Ja:ituration in the moi.st statt;, and .subs(iqueut 

S ’anulation, for obtaining the maximum e.xplo- 
ve effect. Chlorate of potusli cannot be sub- 
stituted for the nitrate in a mixture of this kind, 
as it forms a dangerimsly exjdosivc ctunpouml 
with sulphur. This may ho sliowu by briskly 
triturating a small quantity of each in a mortar, 
when the probaljility will be that they will 
explode in the process. 

The second mass of explosive agents mentioned 
— ^namely, that obtained by tbe actimi (ff nitric 
acid upon sub.stanees of organic origin — are a 
much more important class, not only because 
they are now in several eases extensively employed 
as invaluable aids to mining, blasting, and other 

S erations^ of a similar kind, hut also because 
ey are in many eases largely xtsed in the arts 
and sciences. They are all" closely connected in 
their chemical constitution, though differing very 
materially in their physical characters. Picric 
add, for example, one of the first discovered 
products of this kind known to possess explosive 
properties, occurs in crystals of a beautiful light 
yellow colour, and is now extemsively used as a 
cheap but useful yellow dye. It was originally 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on indigo ; 
but is now commercially manufactured either from 
coal-tar oils or impure phenol, a coal-tar product 
better known as carbolic acid. When nitric acid 
is added to impure carbolic acid, a very violent 
reaction immediately takes place. On this first 
action ceasing, more nitric acid is added, and 
the mixture this time, heated, to quicken the 
process of decomposition. On cooling and wash- 
ing with water, to remove excess of acid, a yellow, 
intensely bitter moss is obtained, consisting of 
impnpe^^= acid, known also as carbazotic 




acid. This sulwtance is explo.sive, mi ]>('‘rcnssioix ; 
Imt if mixed with nitrate and partindaply with 
chlorate of p()l:asli, an exceedingly exjd'wive ('.nm~ 
prmud is obtiiimul, approadiing in Adolencc some 
of the moixi ■{lowe.rful explosive, agents afterwards 
to he lucutinne.d. ddiis ficid. forms Wilts, snc-h 
as picrato of potash and picrato of ammonia, 
which are also lixplnsive, but wbie.b foi'iu imicli 
safer compound, s with the ]K)ta,-ib saHs named 
than the acid itself, .indeed, Piull-sior Abel 
rec(jmmemls a coiiqitmnd of 'luc.r.ate, of anunouia 
and nitrate of potash as one of the aale.'t exjdosive, 
mixtures of tbe more, vinhmb kind yet di.scnvcrc'd ; 
and tlio same siibstance has frequeutiy replaced 
nitrate of potash in cnntinenttil gunpowders. 
Picrate of ammonia also entci’s largely i3ito many 
pyrotechnic compound.^. 

Gun-cotton — teclniioally known as pyroxylin. — 
is probably tbe best known of all lids cla.ss of 
cninpuund.s. It is pre])aivd by immersing entinn 
in a mixture of weaker nitric, and Riilpliuric, acid.s, 
if a soluble cotton is dcsircil ; or <if stronger nitric 
and sulpburie, acid.s, if an explosive cotton is 
wauteil, and afteiwards wa.-ihing H, tlmrougliiy in 
Wilier, d'lui former pnqiiirat.ioii, dissolved in etluT 
and alc.oliol, is largely emidoyed in surgery timl 
jihotogrujdiy ; the latter is extensividy used for 
blasting ])urpnscs and for gunmuy. Golton after 
its treatment with the acids, ami .sub, sequent 
Wiisliiiig iuid drying, to iill appe.'uwu'.e Im.s rmder- 
gono little exteriiiil change. It hiis .still ;ill tho 
appoiiram-ft of ordinary e.otton, ulthmigli the 
regubirity of its structure is lost to a eonshierablo 
extent, and it has acquired a crisp heiivy feeling 
which eoi.ton does not poKse.s.s. In the nif, it 
hurns wiih a lltisli, while ordinary eottmr burns 
slowly. Wbe.n exploded in a c.nn'fini'd spiun', its 
force is variously listiumted to range from two to 
eight times that of ordinary gunpowder, acconling 
as the .sub.stauce operated upon forms a more or 
less resisting medium to its disru]d,ive inlluence, 
and according also as it has been jirepared with 
stronger or weaker aci<ls, which nmterially affects ; 
its explosive priipm'tio.s. With sevi'ral minor 
disadvantage.?, among which Ih)!! v.'U'iation In. ihe 
explosive force of tlie gim-e.oltou is jirobably the 
hnost important, it certainly po.s.sc,«sea many ailvan- 
^tagos over nio.st other explo.sives, and particularly 
in thi.s, that it may be stored in the wet state, in 
which condition it is practically hurmless. Its 
(3xp1odmg point in the di'y slate under given 
increments of hesit varies ; but it is seldom under 
two lumdi’ed and fifty degrees Falirmibeit. 'Thu 
it may be Elated is consideraldy nn<b.u.‘ gun- 
powder; but a gun-cotton, oxplnsi’i^o at tins fem- 
perature is probably the exception, and three 
hundred, degre.cii 'FahreulKut may be considm-isl 
aa nearer the averugf’. 

Nlti’o-glywirine (also known as blasting oil), 
oms of ihft most important, .and one, of {fio. 
mo.st powiafful and dange.rons compmmds of thi.s 
class, is ])roduced by treating glyemhie wiih a 
mixture of strong nitric ami .sulphuric aeids at 
a low temperature. It is a hea,vy, yellowish, 
oily-looking liquid, freezitrg at a ' temperaluro 
hetweeu fifty and fifty-live, degrees Fahriudieit, 
is powerfully explosive under all circum.staneea 
on tho hu.st friction or coucus.siou, and is said 
to have a diwtruc.tivft power at least leu timen 
that of an Ofpial weight of gunpowder. Tho 
extraordinary disruptive force which it exerts 
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makes it ■well adapted ’for blasting purposes iri 
mines and rparrica ; but its extreme susceptibility 
to explosion frtan friction, and spontaneous decom- , 
position, cause its employment to be attended j 
; -vvitli considerable _ danger. In fact, not a ' "few ' 
serious accidents, involving great loss of life and 
property, liave occurred from its use, and under 
I no circumstances can it be said to bo free from 
. danger in its c.ommercial form. The, very freezing 
of tlie coiuptiiind, ■wliieb, as we have mentioned, 
takes place at an unusually high temperature, is 
said to form one of the greatest’ sources of danger, 
from the fact, that the friction of the crystals 
in process of transport is sufficient of itself to. 
cause explosion of the mass. 

One peculiar feature of this sirhstance is, that 
explosion of the mass 'will only take place on the 
application of heat m the event of the heat pro- 
dircing some chemical decomposition -within the 
mass. A light may be applied’ to the surface of the 
nitro-glyccriuc, and it will burn with a flickering 
flame ; the prol)ability being that the flame would 
go out if the light wa.s withdrawn. If the lightj 
on the other hand, is inserted into the mass, or if 
it is applied so as to cause any disturbing or 
decomposing influence, not on the surface, but in 
the body of the mass, explosion will ensue. Nitro- 
glycerine has been known chemically for a con- 
siderable period ; but it is only so recent as 18G4 
that Nobel, a Swedish engineer, first applied it 
to mining purposes. Since then, it has come 
extensively jnto use, and has been much identified 
with hfr Noljel’s name. He discovered that by 
mixing it with wood-spirit it might be safely 
stored, being thus rendered non-ex]3losive either 
by pei'cussion or heat. From the spirit, it can 
again ho recovered by the addition of water, which 
pre«;ij)i tales the nitro-glycerine. In 1867, Mr 
Nobel made tiui further important discovery, that 
its explosive tendency and powers were not 
reduced by adding to it other substances in 
themselves <j'uite inert, while the addition of 
such substances in several respects made it safer 
for transport ami use. Tliis at once led him j 
to produce a new compound, which ho named 
dynamite. 

Dynamite, it will he understood from this, is 
nothing more or less tlum nitro-glycerine with 
a certain amount of inert matter added, wliich 
changes somewhat its X’hysieal appearance, but 
not its chemical or explosive pjropcrties. Various 
substances have been added to nitro-glycerine, 
and fanciM names given to the mixture ; but the 
; substance originally added to it in the production 
■ of dynamite, and which has in every respect 
: proved the best ada])ted for the purpose, is 
a kind of i)orou3 silicioiTs earth, known in 
Germany as Kiesdejuhr, This substance absorbs 
the nitro-glycerine, so that when in the proxjor- 
tion usually adopted in its production — ^aiamely 
seventy-live x)arts of nitro-glycerine to twenty- 
five parts o'i Kioitihixihr — the consistence and appear- 
ance of the dynamite ai)proach that of newly 
kncadetl flour without the adhesive jiropei-ties. 
In sluu't, this earthy substance docs to the nitro- 
glycerine what blotting-paper does to ink ; but 
inasmuch as the nitro-glycerine is of an oily 
nature, and requires to be "in considerable excess, 
it was fiaiTKl that with increase of temi)erature, 
and uudtir other circumstances, such as slight 
pres.siire, the nitro-glycerine was apt to exude from 


the compound. To obviate this, dynamite has 
latterly been sxipplied in the form of cartridges, 
the formation of Avhich permits a certain amount 
of pressure in their production, so that any excess 
of nitro-glycerine can be avoided, and the risk of 
explosion from the presence of free nitro-glycerine 
reduced to a minimum. 

Mr Nobel imputes nearly all the calamities 
which, have taken place from nitro-glycerine to 
leakage, it being almost impossible to xprevent 
this, however pserfect the cases are in which 
it is transported, the substance being so oily 
and penetrating ; and he cites as an analogous 
case , that of gunpjowder being transported in. 
cases dropping out continually part of their con- 
tents. This probably has something to do with 
many of the terrible catastro]3hes which have 
had to be narrated from time to time; but we 
are incliued to think that many of them have 
also beetr imoduced by the careless handling 
of a substance the dangerous nature of which 
was at least in the first instance hut imperfectly 
understood. In this as in maxiy other things, 
experience had to be gained, though unfortu- 
nately at a^ teriible cost; and the very fact 
that few accidents have occurred in the process 
of its manufacture compared with those in its 
transit and use, bears us out in this opinion. 

Mr Nobel, in a paper read before the 'British, 
Association shortly after the introduction of dyna- 
mite, gives some very interesting information 
regarding both it and nitro-glycerine, 'VVe do not 
intend to review this paper, but we may be excused 
referring to several experiments publicly made 
with dynamite, to show that the opinion expressed 
in the paper of the comparative safety of dynamite 
as an explosive agent was fully justified. A box 
containing eight pounds of clynamito — eqixal to 
eighty pounds of gunpowder — was placed over a 
lire where it slowly burned away. Another box 
containing the same quantity was hurled from a 
height of more than sixty feet on a rock below, 
and no explosion ensued from the concussion. A 
still more severe test was that of d.ropping a 
weight of two hundred pounds ft’om a height of 
twenty feet on a box of dynamite, smashing the 
box, and yet not exploding the dynamite. It is 
difficult to reconcile these experiments with the 
opinion popularly held regarding dynamite. 'We 
do not think we are exaggerating wlien we say 
that it is generally esteemed the embodiment of 
all tliat is dangerous and evil in sneb compounds. 
The truth lies probably midway between the two 
extremes. Dynamite it is certain will not always 
stand the extreme tests here stated ; and from 
whatever cause, it must be admitted erratic results 
frequently have hapvpened in the process of hand- 
ling and using. On the other band, that it is .not 
so readily exploded as is currently supposed, may 
be granted, although we would hesitate to enforce 
this opinion, consideinug that public safety lies 
altogether in the former belief. 

Both nitro-glycerine and dynamite arc now 
extensively employed in mining and other opera- 
tions of a similar kind ; and owing to ceitaia 
peculiar characteristics which we have not as yet 
mentioned, they are well adapted for all such 
purposes. When nitro-glycerine or dynamite, or 
any . other compound having nitro-glycerine for 
its basis, is exploded, unlike gunpowiler or the 
majority of other explosives, the effect of the 
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explosion is expended in the direction of those 
points in ac.Uni.1 contact with the compound. 
Thus, if gunpowder was exploded on an iron plate 
in the open air, the disruptive effects would bo 
nil ; but if nitro-glyceriue or dynamite was 
exploded under the same circumstances, tbe effects 
would be the indenting or shattering of the iron 
jdate doimiwanU. In the same Avay, }i_ gun fired 
•wntli nitro-glyeerine would almost certainly hurst, 
even though the quantity employed was not 
greater than that of an ordinary charge of gun- 
powder. 

It will thus he soon how wiluable this char- 
acteristic of the nitro compounds is when applied 
to blasting operations, and it will also at once 
explain how the tedious process known to miners 
as ‘ tamping ’ is rendered unnecessary. Tanxping 
is simply the filling-up of the hole bored in the 
xock after the gunpowder has been introduced, so 
as to produce as much resistance as possible to 
the disruptive power of the gunpowder-. The 
hole i.s filled with pieces of rock, sand, clay, and 
the like, and the whole heaten firmly together. 
In the case of iiitro-glyccrine or dynamite, how- 
ever, tamping is not necessary ; simple contact 
with the bottom and sides of the boroholc being 
sufficient to produce the maximum di.sru]ilivu 
eflects. The mode of firing the compounds is 
exceedingly simple. They are introduced into 
the blast-holes in suitable cases ; and a fuse, 
having a small chai-ge ^ of gunpowder at its 
extremity, is fixed immediately on the top of the I 
compound, and the concussion produced by the 
exploding gunpowder explodes th(j nitro com- 
pound. Tlie ordinary fuse or the ‘ straw ' used in 
some blasting operations would bo uncertain in i 
its results, owing to the non-explosibility of tbe i 
compounds under the application of an open ilutne, j 

Government have wisely set strict regulations ! 
upon the manufacture, sale, storing, and transpoi’t | 
of all the explosives name.d, as well as the, nuuie.- 1 
rous compounds which they are made to form 
when mixed with each other, lleccut events 
may necessitate regulations even more stringent. 
No government i-egulation can, however, secure 
freedom from carole,ssncss, and this forma one of 
the principal causes of the majority of accidents. 
It cannot he too widely known that friction or con- 
cussion is in all these coinpounda to 1)e avoided, and i 
that the great majority of explosives are romlered 
positively harmless if iffacetl in water. 




ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIE; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CnAI’l’EIl XV.~- SEEKING LEGAt, AID. 

‘If you will do it, my dear, of course you will,’ 
said Sir Fagan to his sister, two days after tlie 
dinner in Bruton Street. He spoke impatiently, 
and perhaps roughly ; hut his heart was not 
a hard one ; and his mood changed at once as 
he heard a low stifled sob in response to las 
petulant retort.: V ■ 

‘ I win do it. It is my duty and my right ; 
and at any cost, I mean to carry it out,’- was the 
slowly spoken answer of the golden-haired girl, 
whose face was half averted from him. ‘lliglit 
is right, brother, even though you, too, turn 
against me.’ 

‘ I ’d have given a thousand pounds ’ blurted 


out Sir Pagan, and then stuck last in Ins un- 
finished speech, and bluhhod ilaikly red. as he 
realised two .facts- -one. llio paie.nt truth, that 
he had not a thousand ])ouiids at his conuiunid ; 
tbo other, that his liasty words might sound 
nnkiiid. ‘I, for one, won’t turn against .you; 
hang me, if I do !’ said the liaruiiet sturdily. 

‘And ye.t, .Pagan, you ne.ver would niully 
listen to me, never would h(', as T had hoped 
you would, my champion and ,niy friem!, ludp- 
ing me— -aa you shouid — in the struggle, 
and’——' ■ 

‘Now, my dear, don’t !’ was Sir Pagan’s almost 
piteous protest. ‘Between you and-- her’ — he 
made a great effort here to suppress the, word 
Chare, that avas tremhling at his gates of siiereh 
— ‘I’m not lit to he umpire. And yet,, my 
girl, I mean to be kind, as a brotlnu' shonld, 
I ’.II speak to,’ ho. added duHj)erately, ‘anybody. 
If Lady l.’i;irhara’ 

‘Lady Biiihara will never aidcuowledgo my 
right, until the strong hand of the law enforces 
it,’ oxe.laimeil t,he. girl, with a sudden finsh in 
lu!i' pale cheek. ‘ ^’ou mean wadi, bi'otlier ; hut 
.1! se(i that I must steer my own liiU'k tlnarngli 
tlu'se troubled wafers,’ 

Sir .Pagan was silent, 

‘1 sliall go, llien, in the first case, to Mr 
Poiitifex, as 1 said,’ .slie continued. 

‘Why not, if you must go to a .lawytu' at all, 
go to my man, a.s J ajlvised'P asked Sir Pagan, 
with some sfuise of injury. ‘Wicki'tt i.sn’t (lear 
— for a laivyi'r, 1 mean- and gives a good deal 
fur his ,si'x-and-e)ght, or his tlnrtuen-iind-fonr, in 
the bill of e.nsts ; whereas Ponne.e and ,Pontife..x 
are ju'ople I should ,no move g(f to, if in tronhle, 
than 1 should aslv old »Sir Joseph Douhlelbe, 
the. {^luienh physie.iaii, to feel my ludse. i\ml 
Wie.kett i.s so sharj) ! If you have a cliauee with 

a jur.y 1 mean in horse-<-!iKes and that- -he ’ll, 

take you up, and relain .Beamish or .some, sueh 
shrmvd dog, and gid; you a X'erdie.t, likely us 
not. But if you haven’t a leg to stand 
upon’ — — 

‘J. ’m afraid, Pagan, dear, T must manage my 
own matters in my ow.n way,’ was the. mihl, 
resolute rejily ; and. Mir Pagan pulled out his 
watch. 

I’ll tell James to have the brougham ready 
when, you like; to g<i out, C— si.st(n',’ bluuderisl 
out the baronet, who had ivith dinhmlty e.nforcud 
on himself the! rule to call hi.s nearly related 
visitor by no name, thereby ])re.serving hi.s own 
attitude of judic.ial impartiality, and also in the 
hope of avoiding ii s<ami;. 

It avas not very likely that he. avoidd return 
until it should lie tiiue to (h’i‘.s.s fur din tier — 
should it ho wortli his while to dre.ss, fur his 
bachelor meal -at his cluh or (dsewhere. Ji’ew 
men get less of good (>r comfort out fif tiie 
houses for which iluiy pay, grudgingly, grouud- 
mit, rates, and iaxe.s, and the hills of slalers 
and plumbers, than did Sir Pagan. But he had 
a dim consciousm'ss that a baroue.t’.s huus(‘, like 
the tenement of the, ]iroverhial Engli.shmau, is 
his ca.slli», and stands him in as good stead as 
does the shell of the crab to its crustaceon.s owner. 
Had he given it up, tmd gone Lo dwell in 
chatrihcrs, or Mt .lanie.s’s Mtrt'ot lodgings, his 
credit would Lave gone down to (Joiinty^ (lonrt 
pitch, and the Boe.iety journals, so-culicd, would 
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]iav (3 enrueci a pennyworth hy scoffmc; at the 
fallen glories of Uie hrokeil-down lloase of 
Oarew.' 

As it was, Sir Pagan departed ; and an honr 
later, or less, Sir Pagan’s shabby brougluun, with 
the lied Hand of Ulster blushing on its ill-painted 
panels, conveyed Sir Pagan’s sister to the classic 
jjurlieus of Linccdu’s Inn. She had the address 
of IMossrs Pomico and Pontifex by heart ; and 
entering the stony coiirt, and passing under the 
low-browed doorway, which frowned down npon 
her as it had frowned, on many another pilgrim 
— on none, surely, so lovely as she was — timidly 
mounted the black oaken stair, and rang the 
hell appertaining to the legal lair of those 
illustrious magi of British, or at least English 
domestic law, of settlements, entails, wills, and 
remainders, Messrs Pounce and Pontifex. _ A very 
civil, decent sort of clerk, bald as a billiard ball, 
came to respond to her snmmo.ns. 

‘Is Mr Pontifex within, or Mr Pounce P 
falteived out the applicant for admission. 

The clerk was an experienced clerk, and knew 
a lady when he saw one ; but had 8ir .Pagan’s 
sister been the poorest and .most bewildered old 
woman who ever travelled by parliameirtary train 
to London to prove her husband’s will, good- 
ntdured Jlr J'upper would have been patient and 
forbearing with lier. ‘Mr Pounce i.s not in 
chambers' now, madam,’ said the clerk, as indeed 
he might have said with perfect truth at most 
liours of every working-day, for the visits of old 
Mr Pounce to Lincoln’s Inn were as rare as those 
of an'gels. ‘ l\[r Pontifex, I am afraid, is engaged ; 
ljut-f; — What name might I mption ? ’ 

‘Lady Leominster. Mr Pontifex knows mo. I 
am staying with luy brother, Sir Pagan Carew, 
in Bruton Street ; and I have come here this 
morning to consult Mr Pontifex on business.’ 
This was said in the dull mechanical tone of one 
•who repeats a lesson learned by heart, hut of 
which the learner is weary. 

Worthy Jupper, the confidential cl(,uk, screwed 
up his lips and arched his eyebrows, and then 
coughed. Clerks of the confidential variety arc 
seldom slow in getting to learn the last intel- 
ligence as to the more important of their 
employers’ hereditary clients, and Mr Jupper 
had heard something, and guessed more, as to 
the singular estrangement between tlie_ well- 
endowed widow of the deceased Marquis and 
her penniless sister. The mention of Bruton 
Street and of Sir Pagan’s name made it plain 
to him 'which of the two it was who craved 
an audience with his principal. 

‘If-— your Ladyship — would please to come in, 
said Mr Jupper desperately, after a moment’s 
hesitation, and perhaps agreeing w.ith the lawyer 
in the Bride of Lammarmnor, that nothing 
was lust by conceding a title of courtesy, ‘i 
will let Mr Pontifex know. — This is the way, 
he added, pioneering the visitor through the 
clerks’ office, where pens sc.i’atched steadily over 
liuper, an<l into a neat dull antechamber ; and 
then, after a minute’s <lelay, into the presence of 
Mr Pontifex, who bad risen from his seat at 
the writing-fabb‘, and who came forward with an 
urharif', bow to rec.eive the newcomer. 

The girl meekly took the armchair offered her, 
and threw one glance around the room, with 'its : 
shelves crauuued with law-books, and otlier shelves 


that supported japanned deed-boxes, gold-lettered 
with the names of very distingnished clients 
indeed. The apartment'^ itself was not ill fur- 
nished, with its thick old Turkey carpet and 
thick red curtains ; hut it had a gloomy look ; 
and the light poured in in but a snh’dncd fashion, 
even on that summer’s day, through the begrimed 
windows. Tlien .she turned her blue eyes full 
on the lawyer’s face a.s he sat opposite, watching 
her, with somctMim of pity in his gaze. 

‘Yon know me, Mr Pontifex, and my history,’ 
she said, in a voice that had strangely lost its 
music, and that sounded almost harshly in the 
speaker’s ears ; ‘ who better, since you were at 
Castel Vawr when’ — • — 

‘ When the unfortunate misunderstanding arose,’ 
suggested the attorney smoothly, as he rubbed 
Ms hands together. 

‘ Say, rather, when the cruel wrong was done ! ’ 
flashed out the visitor with a sudden and pas- 
sionate energy that made the lai\wer wince, ‘I 
have come hero to-day to ask if you will help me. 
Will you?’ 

‘ Most willingly, if it be in my power — consis- 
tently, of counsc, with my engagements and my 
duty,’ was the guarded answer of !Mr Pontifex, 
He was sorry to have to be guarded in his reply 
to such a one. A good nian was the eminent 
family solicitor, and a good father. His daughters, 
at their luxuriou.s Maida Hill villa, would liave 
held as high-treason the notion that any jiossible 
papa could be as' good and kind and dear as 
•was tlipir papa. And he had a very fatherly, 
soiTowtul feeling towards this poor young thing,, 
so beautiful and so misled. But there was some- 
thing in her bearing that chilled liiui. What 
must be— so he thought, in sorrow, not in anger — 
the heart of one who could persist so steadfastly, 
so liorcely, it might bo .said, in a detestable course 
of self-convicted 'impo.sture? 

‘I am not aware, sir, of the nature of your 
engagements, or of what your duty may consist,’ 
was the hasly reply. ‘Are you in the pay of_ my 
enemy?’ And a.s she spoke, .she half ro.so from 
the great armchair, and her eyes glittered with 
angry excitement. . _ 

Mr .Pontifex was struck speechless. Never, in 
the whole course of hia profes.sional career, had he 
been asked such a question. It took a woman 
to a.slc it. It took, also, a woman at bay. Men, 
at lea.st educated men, are more circumspect. But 
when a lady is driven out of her narrow con- 
ventional vocabulary of lady-like prettinesscs and 
platitnde.s, she is apt to siiy things^ that astonish 
(ionventiomd li.stener.s. The experienced luinily 
solicitor paused for a while. 

‘ Of wiiat enemy, my dear young lady, do you 
speak?’ he said gently, when he had laid time 
to reflect. 

‘ Of her who dwells in my dead hnshand’s house, 
who usurps his honour.^ and Ins we.alth, and 
tiiank-s to whom I am an outcast, siispectctl by 
all,’ wa.s the wrathful answer; and tbi.s time the 
gii’l sprang to her feet, litlie, flushed, almost 
terrible m her anger. 

Nothing could Jiave done lier greater harm, in 
the judgment of so expcrieuci;d a man of the world 
as cool, kindly Mr Pontifex, who had had to do, 
professionally, with had natures as well as^ 
ones— who liad been intrusted with the mission of 
coaxing rash Lady Maud.s, or obstinate ilonom’able 
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Floras, into giving np a conipronxising corre- 
spondence witli scampish suitors, ami who had 
tallied more than one dogged lady’s-maid^ into 
resignation of ‘that di’mond neclclace, ; which I 
iiiow no more of it than the babe in the nursery,* 
sooiuii' than prosaic police should be sent for, and 
horrid coinmitments bo made out for the county 
jail. He was very much vexed now. 

‘ We had better be calm,’ he said, more cluner- 
fully than he felt ; ‘ and indeed, in law-matters-— 
and yoxi are in a lawyer’s chambers, recollect — if 
we are not calm, we are snre to get into the wrong 
box. We, Pounce and Pontifox, have acted for 
the Marquis of Leominster — I speak, of course, 
of successive holders of the title— for seventy 
years. We act now for the late lord’s widow, 
for his executors, and for the Lady Barbara 
Montgomery, who is an old and a valued client ; 
but of enemies -we know nothing. You, young 
lady, are certainly not classed in that catcgoiy 
by us. And’ — here his tone clianged to one 
of persuasion — it would l>e one of the luippiest 
tlay.s in my life if I could contrive to rceon- 
cile ’ 

‘ Never ! ’ The word -was hissed out rather 
than spoken. ‘I w'ant my own— my rights. 
There is a law in England ; lot it do mo justiiie. 
Then I could forgive her — not till then. .1 came 
to you, sir, in hopes tliat you might aid me ; 
but you will not. Caste! Yawr, Leominster 
House, the great income— all are mine, and y('t 
you will not befriend mo.’ Her voice aanlf 
almost into a wail here ; and Mr I’outil'cx looJeed 
at her, as she hid her face Ijctween her gh^ved 
hands and bowed her fair head, with sine.er(' 
compassion. All his previous Icuowlodgc avus at 
fault here. He had no fathom-line whereby to 
gauge the depths of a disposition so strange to 
his worldly lore. Tiiat her conduct merited, not 
sympathy, l^iit punisUment, he was certain. And 
yet it was piiy| of her. Wliat evil inlluence could 
have warped from tiic path of common houe.sty 
a creature so lovely and so innocent ! ILi liu'd 
heard mention of tliat Madamo de Lalouve whose 
malignant counsels were deemed to have been 
the primary cause of the mischief, hlr Pontifox 
had himself no very good opinion of itimnunt 
countesses of foreign birth and ubi.quitou.s ha) ) its. 
Pie shook his head a.s he remembered the little 
he had heard of Countess Louise. 

‘I am an old man— old enough to be your 
father, j^oung^ lady,’ said Mr Poiitilex, not witliout 
a sort, of dignity, .such as eamestneas and an honest 
purpose seldom fail to impart ; ‘ and I do assure 
you that it would be very pleasant to me to see 
yoim sister and younsclf on friendly terms again ; 
and that I do venture to advj.se you, as I AVouId 
advise my own daughter, to give up this hopeless 
uudertaldng, I Avill not, as some lawyers would, 
set before yoii as a scarecrow the enormous cost 
and the tedious length of legal proceedings. 
Believe me, a long law-suit is like a long war. 
It break.s the health, aiid spoils the nature, and 
ruins the hopes of many who arc innocent of 
any active share in it. It is even Avorso for the 
principals. I know many a rich and titled 
gentleman who groans over the struggle that 

f rite and prejudice, and the Englishman’s stub- 

orn resolve not to bo beaten, have made hi»i 
carry 0 : 0 , amidst demurrers and rebutments, 
enanges of venue, notices of motion, prayers 


for iiP-AV trials, appeals to sitperior cmu’tH, and 
eventually to the 1 louse of Pord-i. If 1 wau'c 
you, my dear young frieud, '[ would iake ;in 
old mail’s advice, and aeeept once more tlie 
bright and becoming poidtion in the world for 
which no one could he more qvinlilied. 'i'our 
sistim’s inlluence would’- - 

‘My sister! I cannot listen Aviih ]);d.iunce, Mr 
Pontifox, kindly as you mean, to faic.li advi''e 
as yon would force Ai]ion me. I have made up 
my mind, arter much thought and lumdi wlf-coiu- 
muning, and T am not to be turned aside by fi-iu’ 
or by persuasion from my destined path in, life. 
I gather from Avhat you liave said, Mr i’onl.ih'x, 
though you have been very good to me, that I 
must look for help elseAvhcre. I must si-ek It, 
then, AA'here I can. Unlaqipily, I know very 
little of London, and .still less oi' the world,’ said 
the. visitor, as idu' rose. t,n 

TIku’o was a sort o|’ civilian chivalry in Mr 
hmUfex that would not let her le.ave him tliua. 
Ue, peivonally, could not help her. lie had 
indeed the woi'st ojiiniou rd her enuse ; and hesidtis, 
he w;i.s i)le<lgeil to the. Marchioness of Ijeominster 
<h'. f((di>, and to her imperious relative Lady 
Bar’hara ; hut he did not like to see. her depart 
sitlitary, i:ad, lUid forlorn, like sojiie daiUHel of 
the medhe.val times \\h(» could iiud iio cluuuplnu 
to hi'eak a hiuco for her iji the ILl.s. 

‘One moment,’ .said the lawyer. ‘T will write 
a note to aouu*. colhaigui's of tnu’.s, if T may say au, 
Avitli whom Ave liaA'e frequent communiciitinn— 
solieilor.s of the, very highest repute — Messrs 
lI.-iAvko and llei'on.djaw, of Brick Court, Temple 
--ahhi men and houotimhla men. — Excuse nun;’ 
and he pcmied a few lines, iue.hwed them in an 
envelope, sealed it, and idmo.st forced it into tlm 
little gloA'ctl hand that took, it timidly. 

‘You think ’ shii said heslialingly_. 

‘I am .siUA!,’ I'ecanncd the lawyer,' Avil.h perfect 
conviciinn, Hli.at if IMe.ssiM Hawke and Ileron-h.-iw 
can see their Av.ay to hi‘l]> you, tlujy Avill do so. 
Tlicyavn free, from the. tie.s that hamper our, -elves; 
and if tlmy see tlie eiiae, as 1 tno,st reluctiUiMy am 
comjiclled to see, it, you may perhaps be induced 
to- -to think It oAU'r again he'fuve a dee, idl'd .seandal 
oocnr.s, Avhie.h 1, as an old Avell~Avi.shei' to t.hc 
family, should be the lirst to deplore.' — Mr 
Jupper!’ 

Ese.ovte.d by Mr .Inp]ier, visitor got aAvay 
from the legal juvniises of Pounce, and Pontifex, 
and back to her carriage, Avliieh prc.sently con- 
veyed her to the chiuiibers of Itlcsisns llaAvko 
and HcronshaAAV 

THE ]\r A N I d' I r. T J 1 M M 0 IS E E Y. 

TriR Man. and the. Mojikey is not to he confounded 
AA’ith Man and the Ape, The om* .Mihjeet belong.? 
to Mr Darwin and his antagonists; tlm olher 
belongs to mirfii'lves and to the Brili.d) ])ul lie. 
—particularly to the public that congregates at 
area railings ami peeps down from Tiin','=i'i‘y 
windows. Therefore, though IMan and the Monkey 
is 0 , large subject, we juvl'er to dhitinguif.h our own 
property jealously ,as the Man. vdtJi, the IMonke.y. 
lie is commonly a man Avitli dark luiir, darkened, 
visage, and a W'oe-begono smile — a morcmiary .'anile, 
that appears the nionumt you look anyAvherc 
within UA'c yanls of him, ’rius smile, iw .'iccorn- 
panied by muttering.^ in [Medilerraneau French 
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or Italiaii; and botli unite with the monkey in 
hiigghig i’or cuppci'ri more piainly than plain 
English. 

The man. hs a shabby individual. He wears a 
broad soft Savoyarel hat ; a velveteen coat, with 
what Dickons used to call snail-tracks along the 
^3oaJn3 ; corduroy continuations ; and dusty boots, 
the strongest ol; the strong. The organ strapped 
on his back gives him a stooping gait when lie 
walks ; and in cold weather, his partner in 
business travels snugly hidden inside the old 
velvet coat. It has been facetiously given as an 
illustration of Darwinism that the organ of the 
street musician develops to a large size when' 
tlie player has to roly upon its use a].one ; and 
that when he uses something else as well in 
gaining his livelihood, the disused organ dwindles 
away. Vide, it is said, the musician with a 
monkey on his harrel-organ and the musician 
without. 

^ The music is certainly not the chief attrac- 
tion in the case of our friend with the old velvet 
coat. The tunes are out of date and the 
mechanism wheezy. The very dullness of the 
melodious whine {rives the signal for the scramble 
to the nursery windows when ‘a monkey-organ 
is coming.’ The chief attraction is the quieter 
partner in tlie business, poor Jacko ! — tliough 
he is by no means the sleeping partner. The 
cl'iaracteristics of the monkey are his Haunting 
shabbiness, his injured air, and his beseeching 
looks. How the ilaunting shahhiiiess is put 
together we are unable to say ; it is as indescrib- 
able in its way as a Parisian bonnet. We have 
■come across the advertisement of a fashion-book 
professing to give ‘the latest laBliions for cbildreu 
and i-iet dogs at Brighton ; ’ but the ‘ fashions 
for monkeys ’ we Imve never heard of, nor found 
any hint as tu tlioir laws of dress or the where- 
abouts of the.ir costimiers. Our impression of 
monkey costume is a cocked-hat, Avhich makes 
the poor thing doubly unhappy till it is lo.st in 
the mud ; ■ a tlirty red jacket ; and a red skirt 
iuolining to black, regulated in shape by the 
pi'esenee of two nimblo broivn logs and a tail 
that curls out from under it. 

The monkey’s injured air, combined with his 
beseeching look's, are as peculiar to his tribe as 
the pink-palmed hands, the jacket, or the curl- 
tipped tail. The performing dogs never have 
it, nor has Toby ; nor can Ihe canaries express 
it, Avheu they are ready to tell the fortune of any 
lady or geiiLleman for a penny. The pair of 
boxing cats show the nearest approach to it 
in their natural moments, before they lay hack 
their ears and rear up for another soft-pawed 
encounter. Idie injured aspect of the morikoy 
is shrinking and cringing, not indignant, .lie 
looks so cunning, that one can hardly pity him ; 
but for all that, he is protesting that he is out 
of his jihifie ; that he feels ill at ease in the 
jacket of tinsel and scarlet ; that area railings 
mak(‘ mean climbing for him Avdie'n lie remembers 
his freaks in. his native forests, holding on by 
the rope-like cre.epers or by the tails’ of his 
brethren. All tliis he expresses with his eyes, 
wliich acquire a cunqdaining and beseeching, if 
3H)t an ill-tempered look. It may he his liuiuan 
call's of ilesh — it may be the ri'dncss of his eyes, 
peering fro'iu. mider hair that makes an uunatu- 
3 'ally shaggy jTxiige of lashes — it may he the ixgli- 


ness of his ncjse and mouth, contrasted with 
his old-nian’s air of thinking a3id observing — it 
may be the clutching mischief-hinting restlessness 
ot his ludiy hands — it itiay be the i3iconv’'enient 
possession of a tail by a creature wbo Avears a 
jacket— but somehow, as he sits up, chained to 
liis master’s organ, it lias always struck us that 
the performing monkey has the air of an impish 
thing constrained to unsuitable service, and of 
a conscious ill-favoured creature, quite aivare 
that it is a marvel of ugliness in contrast with 
the humankind it is made to ape. 

When Mr Mayhew aa'US Avriting his book on 
London Labour and London Four, he did not 
forget to intervicAV and question one of the OAvners 
of performing nionkeys. The man gave informa- 
tion freely in broken English and Erench, but 
somewhat timidly, as he had a frightened iiiaprcs- 
sion that in the streets of the town the monkey 
Avas ‘ defended ’ (meaning defendu, forbidden), and 
that his information miglit get him into trouble. 
Ho ucA'cr did ‘play de monkey’ in toAvn, he 
said ; he AA'cnt out ‘ Anre dere is so many donkey 
up a top at dat village.’ He stated that per- 
forming monkeys Avere becoming scarce ; there 
AA'ere not a dozen ‘wot play in An^lcterre,’ for 
the reason that ‘monkey is “defemled” in the 
streets.’ He himself Avas making about twelve 
shillings a Aveck, sometimes three sldllings a 
(lay, sometimes sixpence, sometimes nothing. 
He had had his monkey three months, having 
bought him for thirty-live shillings, 

‘I did teach a him all he know. I teach a 
him vid do kindness, do you see. I must look 
rough for tree or four times, but not to beat him. 
I mustn’t feed him ven I am teaching him. Some- 
times I buy a happortli of nuts, to give him 
after he has done Avot I Avant him to do.’ 

Then ho alluded mournfully to this monkey’s 
accomplished predecessor, aa’Iio could use the 
sAVord, dance, and play the drum axid the fiddle. 
‘ Ah ! but he don’t play de fiddle like de Christian, 
ycni knoAA'-, hut like de monkey^! ’. On this prodigy 
ol‘ a moiikey he had lavished his care and alfection, 
leaching hii3i to Avaltz Avith tijue and step regu- 
lated b^ jerks of the string, and rewarding him 
Avith ‘hiled misin.s.’ But just as the artUie Avas 
conquering the difilculties of the waltz, he in- 
dulged in an imprudent meal of red paint, and, as 
the old epitaphs say, ‘physicians were in A'ain,’ 
and he and his tricks came to an end. 

Probably this man, like all his Italian felloAV- 
travellers in London, looked forAvard to saA’-i3ig 
up a small .siun e-ven out of such scanty earnings 
and some day going baclc to Italy. It is true that 
there a3’e other amlfitions — to become a padrone, 
sending out other men Avith his unmusical instru- 
ments hired by the day ; or to open a .small shop 
— one of the many dingy loAV-ceiled shops Avith 
more dust than stock-in-trade, such as ahoruid 
among the London Italian colony. But for the 
most piirt, the ice-vendor and the macaro3ii-maker, 
the exhibitor of a couj'ile of guijiea-pigs or of a 
isionkey, and the doleful organ-grind er~— all look 
to a future, Avhe3i Avilh a little money saved — very 
little Avill be sullicient — tliey can dcqiart from the 
land of foreigners and fogs to the land of smishiiui, 
homii-language, and dolce fur niente, a3id thi're 
buying a scrap of ground and SAA'ecttly d(.ii33g 
nothing, help occasionally in the vintage or the 
harvest to replenish then' purse. How jmen even- 
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accomplisli tliis Ijy fiellin" ices at a penny cadi 
to the street cliilclven, is one of the mysteries 
of poor lolk’s economy ; but it is certain that 
many of them do accomplish it, and triu.m]»haiitly 
pack their 5,'oods in a bundle, and take, shi]> for 
Tfaly with the wife of their bosom and the haniUno, 
So this also, let ns hope, is the destiny of the 
man with the monkey. , _ . 

But he has rough npliill worlc while ho is 
pcT'aping lus ]oence together. His liourd is meagre ; 
the knife hidden in his holt is his protection 
against his associates ; and lie knows tluiy have 
the same protection against him in the slightest 
(Ufference of oiiiniou, whether it ho about earnings 
or about some suspicion of cheating in the game — 
the ancient classic game— of showing up fingers 
and counting them while they Bash. As for his 
lodging, it is little bettor than that of his liiraute 

S '' ter in. biusiness. It is sure to be not far from 
orn, Sf>mewln‘re about Hatton Wall or ohl 
Saffron Hill. There, witliin a stone’s throw of 
the spot where; onc.e were the strawherry gurdcn.4 
of the Bishoji of .Kly, lies the abode of tlie Italian 
colony, in many "courts, drcuitoiis lanes, and 
dismal little streets, -widened here .and there with 
traces of recent demolition of untwiahle ovm'- 
crowded house, s. Hero, far later i,lin,n the days 

of stra^cberry gardens near .ll olborn Hill, ahouuded 
not many years ago re.sidemu's of such gentlemen 
as Fagin the dew and his pupil the Artful Dodger ; 
here were thieves’ kitchens ; streets impu.ssahle by 
night, and courts and alleys wdiere human beings 
were piteously crowded together, with crime and 
poverty and sickne.ss as in<;vit!ible mi.sories to be 
shared. Those had old times havt; ]iasHii(|, B’ho 
neighbourhood has heen thinned and improi’cd, 
though not yet as tran.srormcd as it ought to he ; 
and in the improved .state of things, with enough 
of dismal courts and pent-up lodgings to form 
a dark background, the poor Italians of London 
have settled down. 

The owner of the monkey belongs to that 
colony, as wo guess from his costume, and from 
Ins Italian lirokcn words, or hi.s French of the 
north Italian frontier, lie lives, jxu'haps, down 
one of those courts th.at are ent(ir('.(l by a bricked 
passage like a botlle-neck. He pay.s .a pit- 
knee' for his share in one of the honse.s that 
lodge a numberless commnnity on each side, 
of the long, narrow, flagged court. His share 
is a very small cme. " The basement cellar- 
rooms of these houses, down into which one 
may look through a grating near the steps, 
arc odorous of greasy cookery and macaroni- 
making; and countless string.s of mneuroui hang 
drying on their wires above the tables ami 
benches that ftjrm the only furniture. This is 
the kitchen, lardex*, .and dining-room, where the 
monkey ninm the nrg.an h.as relKiansed his tricks 
for a laughing good-tempered crowd, and where 
the man eats his nightljr supper among his 
fenow-countrymeu, XJ’p-stalrs there are room.^, 
floor above floor, each furnished wdth an aiTay 
of beds and nothing more ; and our Italian, for 
his daily piiyment, gets hi.s .sliare of a couch with 
oub or two more of his musical ( 1 ) hrethren. The 
XTumcal instruments and the animals are lodged 
together, either in a room apart or in a shed, 
in the yard at the back. What a strange spectacle 
this shed must present 1 Piano-organs and 
bamel-organsv and all the amazing varieties of 


hurdy-gurdy, are com(; to a dead .slop the.)';; for 
a night’s peace, like thn,so ‘h.appy raiinrie.s’ that 
xuuler certain coinUtitiiis can agre;; in eiiiiconl 
ill a cage, tlmugh any two of the.ir mcitibe)-.-! Imve. 
never agreed for live .miiuites elsewheiv. Tlieiv 
also dwdl.s the monkey in ')u'i\'at(; life, di.s- 
biivdeued of tin; retl jjicktd; tlmt he.hl his anus 
as in a ntrait-wai.steoa’fc, ;unl the .skirt that intei-- 
fei'cd with the lu'audi.shing of liLs fail h'liei'e. 
in their ciige are tin; while luiite ; mid ]K>rha]i,s 
the canarie.s that tell fovtnuo.s, the timid guiuca- 
pig.s of the .Italian hoy, and the noi.sy jierforming 
dog.s, .arc lodg(;d in ihe, shed next iloor with. Llie 
amicable as.sembly of barrel-orgaur; heluuging to 
another padrone. 

There i.s anolher kind of little creature, that 
is carried out wilh barrel-organs in Loudon; 
its lot is thoughlli;s,sly made i'ar worse than that 
of the moukey.s ; yi:t -we know its nigldly reid; 
is not in the .died, hut in the kitclum where the 
mai.'aroul hangs, when; the men smoko by the 
liearth, when; the women {'ossin in Italian, 
taking off their flat linen heaii-dressas, and 
hugging the.ir hahe,y against skirls and .diovt 
bodkais bright a.s a .rainbow. One suhjeid', of 
oirr an.viety i.s the organ-baity. AVlio that walks 
tlirough Jatnduu streets has not .seen it lying 
like an inanimate bundle, upon tin; top of the 
organ, <»?’ a little older, erowiitg from tlie liasket 
on the liaud-eart at the end of thu iron lunged 
piano-organ! Where, are its liruins? Will it 
grow up deaf, or will it slioiil, hiiunfcod all life 
long by an utiuosphere of noise 1 Hits ciustoin 
become, a seoond nature to those that hoar m-gans 
all day'! Has the bahy, idrapped on the o.rga.n 
top, an inherited knack of not earing 1 Will it 
grow up to hear and understand and rIim*]! like 
other children'] 0 .r will it grow up at We 
can conceive the monkey going mad, and tearing 
the organ and .scattering the crowd, if he were 
condemned to lie with his hcaid against it all day '] 
Blit wluit can the bahy do] 

'Why there should he a bahy -with an organ, 
i.s a f|uery outside our subject;" but we may’ ask 
W'hy there .should be, amouki'.y] Home ignorant, 
ugly, awkward, cunning, tricksoms; likeness to 
luunankind there i.s in this yHior creature, that 
fiita up w'itli (;ager hands and listening, fleshy 
cans. The likenf;.s.s, the cunning, and thu freak.s, 
arc the reason of his servitude ; and it is heyuuil 
doubt that ho pleases the, spectators up in the 
mmsery, how(‘.ver much his presence may annoy 
the older spectators that, put luoiu'y in luii hairy 
hand to have him taken away. Just in. the same 
manner, thongli the mech'anie.al ba,rrel mu.'^ic 
may ho the jiest of one neighbourhood, there 
are_ others where it must not ho denied, heeauso 
it is a boon, and wliere, as the. only nui.-Jc of 
tho poor, it se.t,s the, girls whirling mi flu; 
pavement, and the children (lanehig an infmdiio 
war-dance for glee. W'o holievOj di.-sjui.e the 
complaints of men of nm'vo and hnun, and dosidh; 
]aw.s enacted, the man with tlio, organ bus a linn 
foothold, heeause. tlion.'^auds of siuall households 
are enliveiual by him — iu.stcad of being driven 
to deptlas of melaneludy and despair, as more 
cultured ears may be. "But the mau wilh the 
monkey 1ms not a lirm foothohl ; lu; and ihe 
monkey are slipping away, .lie, js following the 
long ti’ain of re.velry that lias pi.aye.d oiit iis 
day. lie is in the wake of tlie klay])ok‘„s uml 
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the man wit.li tlie. claueing Lear ; and the trained 
monkey will follow the performing Lear, first 
Lucoining, like Lrnin, an astounding rarity, and 
then an extinct species, to be found no more 
in civilised life. 


0 U R N E W MANAGE R. 

KT I'OUE CHAriERS.— CnApi’KB 11. 

THm.«3 was excitement in the warehonscs, the 
(,‘onnting-houHe, and the whole of the realms 
under the sway of Messrs More, Keelby, & Co. •, 
for on the day following the incidents with which 
our last chajpter closed, it avus understood that the 
ncAV partner — the capitalist — would enter upon 
the management. None of the clerks had seen 
him save old Mr Seamier, the head-clerk, who 
had met him at Mr More’s to give certain ex- 
planations as to the working of the hnsiness ; 
so the stair were all agog to catch the first glimpse 
of the now emperor. 

Ho was jniuctnal, arriving exactly at the time 
indicated ; but it so happened that Phil had gone 
round to the docks at the moment, so he did not 
see the triumphal procession — as one of his 
comrades called it — through the offices. His 
ciudosity, however, if he felt any, ivas not long 
nnsatisfied ; for tlirough the speaking-tube which 
led from the private room to the counting-house, 
there came a message desiring Mr Hartleby to 
attend. 

The young mau, who hud expected some such 
notice in cuunectiun with his visit to the docks, 
Avent promptly in, and found all three of tbe old 
linn present, with a strange gentleman, and old 
Air Seamier in attendance. ‘This is Mr Philip 
Ilarthiby, one of the licst of our young people,’ 
said Mr More to the strange gentleman. Then 
addressing Phil, ho continued: ‘As this will be 
the last time I shall be in this room, on business 
at auyrato, Mr Hartleby, I feel great pleasure in 
introilucing you to Mr Pike, and telling him 
that he will t'iind in you a valuable servant.’ 

At this, of course Phil Lowed to the strange 
gentleman, and Avould have said a few words 
litting to the occasion, but that he had been 
utterly takcai aback by what he saw immediately 
upon euterhig the I’oom. The new partner, 
Mr Pike, Avas the horseman Avho had held the 
‘angry parle,’ with the tramp on the previous 
evciiiug, and Avho had been Avithin an ace of 
forcing a quarrel upon Phil himsedf. 

Mr llikii, Avho raised his head and liowed in 
return, met; the eye of the j'ouiig c-lerk for an 
instant in full; it was hut for an instant, and 
tlie dark stern feaLures of the stranger were as 
unmoved us so much marble, yi;t an ominous 
feeling jiosseesed Phil, and he could not help 
fearing that he avus recognised, as certainly as 
he luul re,c(igni-ied Afr Pike. Yet there Avas a 
good <leal to make, this unlikely, for he had been 
on foot in the, si aide, and his Amice had only once 
or twice I'ceu heard by tbe horseman ; Avhile the 
latter was far more conspicuous from being 
mi united and sitting in the direct line of the 
gaslight, am! frimi having spoken a good dwd. 
AlLli'uiigh Phil stole several glances at the ncAV 


partner during the interview, he could not detect 
the slightest approach to an expression of remem- 
brance ; nevertheless, he quitted the ajiartment 
with a very uncomfortable feeling, and a hearty 
regret^ that he should have stopped to listen to a 
road-aide quarrel on the previous evening. 

Of course there AAaas a great deal of talk in the 
couuting-hauao about the neAV master during the 
day ; and the general opinion Avas that he Avould 
be a tight hand, a sercAv, a tartar, Avith divers 
other uncomplimentary epithets all tending to 
the same desciiptiou of character. A feAV days 
passed on, during Avhich Phil suav or heard 
nothing to make liirn suppose that he had been 
recognised by Mr Pike, so the ominous feeling 
referred to gradually faded, though it did not 
quite disapj^ear. 

The night for the concert arrived ; and it need 
hardly be said that Phil Avas early in attciudance 
at the Lower l^own Road in order to commy Miss 
Marian and her sisters — fur tAVO younger mem- 
bers of the fiiinily Avere to assist in the choruses 
— to the schoolroom. Eor this concert Avas by 
no means a gx'and affair, being purely a local, 
(iV&n a parochial display. Not but that it Avas 
of gigantic importance to the ‘ artists ’ engaged, 
all of Avhom, iixcluding Miss Barnett, had been 
nerA’oua and excited for some Aveoks preceding. 
Marian had tried Amry hard to persuade Mrs 
Vallens to come and hear the music ; but although ; 
that lady took a ' great interest in her young 
friend’s success, and Avas pleased to hear every 
little detail in connection Avith the concert, her 
recluse-like habit could not be broken through, 
and she Avould not give the promise. 

The description of the concert may be com- 
prised in a line — it Avaa highly successful. The 
Sandsmouth Ga::dta managed to fill nearly a 
column and a half Avith. it, criticising — or rather 
eulogi.sing Avithout criticism— every singer and 
])liiycr in every elfort ; AA'hile the Batuhmouth 
Chrnnidr., having a quarrel Avith the chief pro- ; 
luoter of the concert, Avas content to give exactly ; 
.six and a half linos to the affair. 

To the delight of Phil, the honours of the 
evening Avere unquestionably carried off by 
Marian. Her good looks and atlractiA’'e manner 
may have had something to do Avith this— too 
oflon it is so ; hut in any ease, she Avas the star 
of the night, A less pleasurable feature Avas the 
presence of Mr Pike, Avho, to the surprise of 
H'lil, entered with a group of the most influential ■ 
patrons of the concert. He seemed to bo greatly ' 
interested in the Amrious Items, taking a load 
also in the applause Avhich Avas so liberally 
awarded to Miss Darnett. 

After the pcrforiuauee, the (dergyman who pre- 
sided iutrcduccd hir Pike and another .stranger 
to one or two of tbe principal artists — of course 
including kliss Darnett — mentioriiug at the same 
time that Mr Pike Avas a gentleinan Avho hkd 
Just beccmio a resident in his parish, and being 
tin euthmsiaHtic admirer of music, udsLod to have 
an opportunity of saying hoAv much he had been 

(leligUted by the admirable execution Oiu*; 

readims can supply the remainder of the Avorthy 
pastor’s harangue. 

The compliments Avhich Mr Pike uttered so 
easily and llueiitly, confused Miss Darnett, avLo 
blushed, hut did not look any the li;ss pretty 
Avhilo doing so. 
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‘Had I clreaiiirid of hearing anything half so 
charming,’ continued Mr Pike, *4 shouhl cci’- 
taiiily hiix’-e come provided ■with the orthodox 
bouquet to throw to the jirima-douna ; hut I 
must make up for tlie omission on a future 
occasion.^ 

Moru emharras,s(',d than before, Marian at last 
retreated from hen* q)i‘omincTit position, and ivas 
then surpiised to h'ai'ii that the gentleman who 
had been so ccmjdimenlary 'wa.'j no other tluin 
PMliqfa now chM*, , 

Much coirversation during the homeward walk 
was deimttid to this incident, wliicii liad to ho 
retold and respecuhited ui>on foi" the benelit 
of Mr and Mr.s Darnett ; the: good lady, who jiridcd 
herself upon her far-seeing powers, exuressing 
her belief that a better thing for Pliilip ami 
Marian could not have occurred. ‘And mark 
my words,’ courdudod the good lady; ‘you will 
both often look liack to this night — veiy often, 
Now, remember what I. say.’ 

Pliilj]! tried to feel tim same confidence in this 
fortunate omen, but was scarcely succesHfid. ^ Per- 
haps it was tlie mijdeasaut character of lil.s iul.ro- 
duction to Mr Pike which iulUieneed him, but 
he Adt an immovable (lislike to that geutlemnn, a 
I dislike whiuli was almost akin to dread, ile dis- 
liked, his vtuee, las fuc<', his whiskers, and above 
all, his eyes. Yet he trie.d to shave bins Dar- 
nett's sanguine views of Iluj future, in which 
her daugliter at aiiyr;ita was an unhesitating 
■ believer. . i 

Somo days passed -without a'ny incident of 

g reat note. Tho staff of Messrs More, Keelby, & 
0 . felt even thug early that the anticipations 
which had heralded the approach of Mr Pike 
■were likely to be fully reallaed, and that the 
business would receive an impetus from his 
edming such as it never before had felt. There 
■was an 'imraediate and ceaseless activity in every 
department, and rumours w'cre rife of Jinge con- 
tracts being undertaken in qiiarteng hitherto quite 
outside their sphere of operation. 

Among others who were aficcted by the energy 
of tlie now partner was Mr Darnett, ■who was 
invited by letter to call at the oflic(3 on a certain 
morning ; and he did so, although with some 
trepidatioti and doubt jis to what his visit might 
result in; fur Mr Darnett was ‘on the books’ 
of the firm to an_ extent which, although small 
to them, "Was serious to himself; and owing to 
the unfortunate issue of one or two pieces of 
business he had lately undertaken, he had not 
prcscj’ved that regularity in his payments which 
exp'icted in, mercantile transactions. So ho was 
filled" with depressing anticipations, which, how- 
ever, were aU agreeably dispelled. 

Ili*^ interview ivas with Mr Pike alone ; and 
he foand the new manager to be quick, de- 
cjdrd, imperative indeed, in his manner; and 
the first half-dozen sentences he uttered sliowcd 
to Mr Darnett that he was thoroughly mi 
cciovmi 'with all the bearings of that customer’s 
' account. This did not appear lilce a favourable 
I commencement ; but, to tW surprise and delight 
I of Mr Darnett, the conversation took an unlooked- 
I Ibr l-.-irn, and Mr Pike pointed out how much 
better it would be if he made more extensive 
purchases and went in for larger operations. Nob 
I on Iv would he buy cheaper, but such petty losses 
I a? he had lately met with— Darnett -winced as 


the other m'curaluly ciilalcgned tIn‘Sii-..-wou](.I 
only affect the ])erc('ui!i;;e of prolit, nut, as now, 
detonnine succchh or faibu’i'. 

Mr Darnett bogaii, ratlier fdammcruigl^'-, to 
explain that he sliuiiJd much, juv.fer to do dims, 
but 

‘J5ut, yon menu to say,’ interrvipk'd Mr Pike, 
‘that this ivi|Uiri*s eilliei- caiiilul or croilit. Of 
enni'se it does ; and as .More, Keelby, i'll On. iulend 
to throw oir the sleepy obl-ra-itiioiu'd way in 
vvliick their Inwness 1ms liiUie.rto bt;eu coudinded, 
1 can olfe.r you, on our best terms, al] the credit 
you are like.ly to require. 8o, let iv; see. how you, 
can go to work, .Mr Davnott,_aud 3 'ou shall nob 
find our house backward in assisting you.’ 

There was of course a little more coinmrs.ation 
after this, hut all to the sixme idTect ; and Darnett 
went home elevated to the sevenih heaven of 
delight, and lilled with visions of .sucli a fairyland 
as an elderly struggling .man of liiiHmcs.g -xVould 
be likely to picture. 

This delight, was eertainly reflected and hdght- 
ene,d ill the minds of his wile ami eldest daughter; 
and when the, head of the house had driven 
out to vi.sit a village where be belie.ved some 
busitiess w'as t(' be done -he. wa.s a timber-dealer, 
W'ho.sc chief conuection w'as among smidl builders 
— mother ami daughter sat diuvn to some needle- 
work in the front-jairlour, in order to have a long 
and undisturbed chat ewer tlu; great announe.e- 
luenb of the day. Naturally, much of xvlmt they 
said -was in praise of the niiw partner, his gene- 
rosity, his delightful manner how fortunate it 
was tlmt he, had come into the firm, and what an 
exee.llent thing it -would he for Philip. 

In this -way the, theme wag su.stairiod and varied, 
i,uitil Marian, chancing to look up, uttered an 
exclamation which attj'acte.d her mother’s atfeu- 
tion ; and cm looking up in turn, JMra .Darnett 
also uttered an ejaculation ; for there was Mv 
Pike himself iii the act of ilismounting from lus 
horse at the garden-gate, bearing in lii.s hand a 
most lovely l,>onqU('t, the very sight of which at 
once coloured Marian’s cheeks ami brow with the 
hrightet scarlet, and caused a meaning look to 
pas.s hetweeu her mother and Lorsidf. 

The expected knock wu.y heard ; the servu-nt — 
‘How lucky that Betsy has got lio.r afternoon 
frock on,’ w'luspew'd Mr.s Durirntt, who shuddered 
to think in what a drc.ss their only servitor might 
have conlrontod the magnate-- the serx'ant, we 
say, mmonneed Mr Pike, and tliat gmitleman 
entered, lie had taken a .seat, apohigisod for 
his intrusion, ami put MPs Darnett eiitirely at 
her ease within one minute, of his entrance. 

‘I daresay,’ he continued, ‘that Darnett 

has considered aue, ever .since the night of the 
concert, as the mo.st faithless of moriuls.-- -i.-? it 
not so ? ’ 

‘I — I did not — T am saire,’ faltea’ed out AHs.s 
Marian, quite eojifused by this sudden ;i])pea1 ; ‘ 1 
never ’ — ~ 

‘ Why ! Did I not promise to auakc uq> for 
my remissness in not coining ])ruvided ■with a 
boufuietP said he. ‘’Weil, here is the best 1. 
could get ; for haviaxg to wake up tbe st-ven 
sleepers, or rather seventy, at our drow.sy place, 
and having to be in a dozen different departments 
at once, all day long, 1 really have nob bad time 
to see about so snudl, yet so nsscmtial a nudhe.r 
until to-day.’ So saying, lie handed to Marian 
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tlie 'lovely bouquet’ alrearly admired. Tlie quick 
eyes of both bis listeners saw that it was clasped 
by an elegant silver bolder. 

After one or two ejaculations of surprise and 
pleasure frniu^ botli, Alarian managed to say : 
'.But this is far too beautiful and — and — costly 
for me ! Only great singers ought to have such 
offerings, Mr Pi ice. I ought to refuse it, I am 
sure.’ 

‘ IVcdl, if you think it too much as a gift, the 
only thing loft is for you to purchase it, Mias 
Darnett,’ continued the visitor; ‘and that can be 
done at once, by your singing me another song. 
I had not sufficient courage to ask such a thing 
at first ; but I confess that I took* advantage of 
my first leisure hour to ride over in the hope of 
hearing one.’ 

This was more overpowering still ; yet it was 
impossible to refuse anything to so potent and 
generous a patron ; so Marian sang, nervously at 
first, Mr Pike offering to do his best as accom- 
pani,st. His best a])peared to be about as good 
as it was possible to be, for he wa.s a master of 
the instrument, and then he showed that he was 
an admirable singer. In a splendid baritone 
voice he gave songs from tlie operas of whiidi 
Marian had only read, so delighting her, that 
when she owned she had never heard an opera, 
he declared that it was cruelty to allow her to 
be pleased with such a paltry imitation, and 
that he would see that Mrs Darnett had tickets 
sent her every night during the approaching visit 
to Sandsmouth of a great opera troupe. After 
this pi'omise, he depertod, resisting Mrs Harnett’s 
invitation l,o partulce of a cup of tea — at which 
refusal, that lady, hospitable as she really was, 
was secretly rejoiced, distrusting her resources 
upon so short a notice — and leaving his hostess 
and her daughter bewildered and delighted 
beyond all precedent. 

This pleasing exciteiuent had not sxxbsided by 
the time Phil paid his cu.stomary eveni.iig visit, 
when all particulars had to he rehearsed to him, 
and all sorts of variations rung in praise of the 
new partner. Phil was much astonished at 
hearing all this. 

‘He does not seem that sort of man to me,’ 
was his comment. ‘I cannot say that ho has 
done anything at all harsh or out of the way 
in the warehouse, yet I am quite sure there is 
not a man in the place who likes him now, or 
who docs not feel afraid of him.’ 

‘Well, Pldl, dear, you at anyrate will never 
have cause to feel afraid of him,’ said IMarian, 
logically following up her impressions; ‘for if 
ho takes such inlero.st in my father, and show.s 
such kindness to my mother and myself, he will 
be surt! to think a grimt deal mure of you, w.ho 
are such a help to liim. I shonld not wonder 
if he made you head-clerk, when old Mr Seamier 
xetlros,’ 

Phil shook his head, as tliough, he scarcely 
indorsed this summary ; and then, after a 
moment’s hesitation said: ‘I never told you, 
Marian, of a (ptarrel which I saw one evening 
bctwecin a gentleman and a tramp, and in which, 
ijiileed, I may almost say I took a part.’ 

‘ No ; of c()um! you never did P said the young 
lady. ‘What wash., .Phil r 

In reply, ilr Hartleby gaA-e a detailed account 
of the adventure, in which Marian •was greatly 


interested ; and when she heard of the identi- 
fication of Mr Pike with the horseman, her look 
changed to a very serious one. 

'I hope he doe.s not remember you, Phil ! ’ 
she exclaimed. ‘I should not think he did 
-—should you H 

‘I should- not think so,’ returned Pliilip 
oracularly; ‘only, that whatever ought not to 
happen, and whatever you don’t want 'to happen, 
is exactly what always does happen. Yet I must 
o-wn that he has never dropped a word which 
could lead me to think he recollects me ; and but 
for something in his eye.s when I first met them — 
in the office, I mean — I should feel pretty certain 
that he had forgotten me. But only think, 
Marian! — I saw that very tramp to-night, as I 
was coming here.’ 

‘I hope he will not get into any more quarrels, 
and involve you,’ said Marian. ‘Why docs he 
not go away somewhere else? He ought to do 
so, you know, if he is a tramp.’ 

‘ X think it is because he does not know where 
else to go,’ replied Phil, with a laugh, ‘I saw 
him at the circus, which has recently come to 
Sandsmonth, and which is likely to stay there a 
long time, I liear. I did not know him ; I merely 
saw there was a shabby man, who 'was leaning 
against the woodumi'k by the side of the building 
and smoking a pipe ; but as I passed, the man 
nodded and said : “ Hope you are well, sir ? ” Of 
course .1 looked closer at liim then, and recollected 
where I had seen him. He told me that he had 
got •w<jrk at the circus. I was not particularly 
glad to hear this, for I have a kind of instinct 
which makes me wish him quite out of my way. 
To my surprise, he asked me liow I liked my new 
“ governor,” showing that ho knew who Mr Pike 
was ; and then I. remembered some odd words he 
had used on the night of the quarrel, which I 
paid no attoiLion to at the time, but which I 
now see had the same meaning. I laughed, and 
advised him to Iceep out of Mr Pike’s way. He 
laughed too, but in a very unplea.saut style, and 
said: “You bet I shall. I have been doing it 
for a good while ; tind it will be just as well for 
Mm to keep oxit of mine,” ’ 

• ‘ What could he mean by his strange language 
about Mr Pike?’ said Marian, going straight 
to the point which had impressed her most. 
‘Do you think he can he mad? Ought we 
not to tell Mr Pike about him ? ’ 

‘No ; I do nob think he is mad in the least,’ 
replied Hartleby ; ‘and from ’what little I have 
seen of Mr Pike, I doubt if that gentleman 
would a]'iprovo. of my ziuxl in repeating such a 
convcirsation. But we will not talk of my friend 
the tramp any longer. — What do you think I 
heard to-day, itarian ? ’ 

To this query Miss Dariintb was obliged to 
return a reply declaring that she could not guess ; 
and Phil then told ter that a rumour of Mr 
Bcamler’s speedy retirement was rife in the office, 
and, as a matt(!r of course, speculations as to the 
changes consequent thereon ■w(.‘re rife also. As 
these Bpecuhitioua included the promotion of Mr 
Philip Hartleby, and as his promotion involved 
a larger salary, and as a larger salary would 
justify his immedifvte marriage, it will at once 
bo seen that the fresh line of conversation sug- 
gested was suftlciently engrossing in its interest 
to banish all recollection of minor subjects, and 
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to Rn]i]ily an aniplo. stork of materials for castle- 
Liiilding, witli visions of fairyland in, general, for 
tlic Teniaindor of the walk, on which, according 
to custom, they now started. 

T.IIE MOON^S ROT.ATION. 

BV I’EOPBSSOa, riA/zr BMYTII, Afi'rUO\^OMT!Ur-.UOYAlj 
.Foil KCUTX.AFri). 

Of all tliG pcnn.'incnt lieaA'cnly orhs, there is none 
tliat is so near iis, is seen under so large an angle 
— or, if you prefer it, of so largo an apparent size 
—and is at the same time so gently illnminated 
as to permit .tiicn to gaze at it nnintorruptedly, 
and is so abundantly luarkod with diverse figur- 
iiigs of brighter and darker parts all over its 
surface, as the Moon. 

The well-known changes in general form of 
the luminona part of the disc or sphere;, known 
as the of the moon, arising from the 

(litrorent maunor in which it is illumined by the 
sun in (ho course of the montl) as si'cn Ijy us on 
the earth, and resulting in the popula.1' names of 
Now Moon, hirst Quarter, hull Moon, 'lliird 
Quarter, and New' JMoeu again — slightly interfere ■ 
with the regular ohservations of the minuter 
markings and details of tlui surface above alluded 
to. But tlic pliase-oll'ects arc easily allowed for • 
and then there comes out thi.s eouclusiun, or i 
statenusnt, in which all ohservens both past and I 
present agree— mime.ly, that the moon always ' 
turns the same fare of itsedf towai'ds the (.‘urlli, 
during the whole time of every monthly revolu- 
tion she makes around it* .ireuru also comes 
the eqxuxlly undisputed fact, that mankind is 
acquainted with only one side of the moon, and 
never will, in the ordinary course of natuiv, 
know "what marking.^ or featimis, say of sea or 
land, plains or mountaiius, there may he on the 
other side. 

How this elTect comes about, and by what 
physical mciaus it is kept rip, iu)t only througlnmfc 
the revolution of a single lunar ninnth, but for 
tens of thousands of sucli periods, in fact tlirtnigh- 
■out all history— is an interesting branch in the 
physical astronomy of modern iime.g; but not 
for ns to enter into now, for we have a 
liminaiy question given to u.s as our present task 
—namely, with regard to the gemu-jil and indubit- 
ably observed fact above alluded to ; and which 
question may be formulated thus : What are we 
to say or believe as to Hho rotation of tho moou,’ 
after having ascertained that it kco.p.s ouo.fac,o 
steadily toivar^s the eaidh, during the ivhole of 
a monthly revolution around it ? 

The answer ought not to be difficult; and 
indeed so early an authority as Beiusua, a Glial- 
dxean astronomer in tho fourth century before 

* In an article, *Ia the Snn "Wasting?’ in a recent 
MTtthe? of this Joitrncd {"Mo. 905), tho wonts worn used : 
'TMt tho moon does not rotate is manifest from the 
fact that it always presents tho same face to tho earth,’ 
This has led to some misconception, which wouhl liavo 
been avoided had wo • said, ‘ That tho moou docs nob 
apparently rotate,’ &o. 
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Christ, is recorded to have c.onn; to fho tru(3 
judgment; for ho announced l.liat lh('. monu 
rotates once on its axis in tlm same, iimt! iluit it 
revolves once rmiud the t'ui'ih ; and (hat opinion 
hiw been licld by evyry pi'aclical asti'nuonu'r, 
matluimaticiian, ai’ul Hcienli.-.t siucii the time at 
East of Erancifi Bacc)]). 

But l.hcMc three titica, or ])rnf.-;si<)ns, by no 
means iucliule all men, even of edncaiion ; fttv 
.some awi oceasionidly violent on the otlier side. 
‘It is curious/ said one of our luled. and most 
brilliant of mathematical pidlosoidiers, Clei-k 
Maxwell, ‘ l,o se.e how siHuadaturs are. led liy their 
neglect of the exact scicnci-s, to put llicmsclvcs 
in o])po.sition to tliciii, when they have not tho 
slightest point of contacl; with their systems.’ 
And it has always been so. Whence we. find 
tlnit in the sixth ccidiiry A.ix, a higician named 
Siuiplieins must needs come out to oppose 
Berosns and th«' a.droiiomer,s by declaring that 
the ob.sf.-rvcd fact of tlic moon always keeping 
the. same, (hco to th*' carpi during a revolutimi 
ai’iiimd it, showed that it, the moon, did not 
rolale on an axis al. all. 

Now, if Simplicius had meant lhat he was only 
speakini' with ri-gard lo what may !.)■• fermep, 
‘apparent ii.sfiMuoniy/ he would have, hccii e.x- 
c.usuble enough, .so iar as lhat mere temporary 
stepping-.stoue of uppavc.ul:, iu plucc. of real and 
alisolute, astronomy is cnncmMicd. But, un- 
happily, he did not mean that lie whhed, on 
the, ronirary, to <'X[io.Ke what he believed to 
he. an onli'iigeons blunder of the, aslroniiiuei>i at 
the viu'V beginning of their own (■icience ; and 
1.0 have, the honour him.self of teaehiug the 
world his own discov(.!ry, by a Iruer inte.rprela- 
timi of the, olwerved and coiRUided fac.ts f>f oltsci’va- 
tion, Lluit the moon iu space does not .rotate, or 
turn on an axis at all. 

It i.s strange, wrote the uslronorncr Aragn, in 
the. beginning of the, century, tliat this claH.j of 
men rannot sec, tliat if the moon did luit turn on 
its axis, ami diil keep one jrirt of its face always 
pointed to one ])artieiihu* direction iu space, that 
we, on the. e.al'l.h, wouhl thqu necessarily behold 
one. side of the moon iu oue half of its monthly 
revolution round the earth, uml the, other side 
of the moon, through tho re.mainiug half. But 
that class of men, wlio c'xist still, are obstinrito in 
not seeing or unthivstanding the case iu this way, 
and hfttice they ru.sli into tho open to decluro 
astronomers mad. 

Tims, at the Bath meeting of the British 
Association for the Ailvanceuient of Hcieuco iliero 
was quite a noisy and abusive irriqitiou of the.so 
men, pronouui'iug that the idea id tin* moon 
rotating on an axis, when it ahv.iy.s ■jirc'.entcd the 
same ia,ce to the earth, was lolly. Although, 
too, they wore admirably unsweriHl then by the 
learned blaster of I'rii'iity, T)r Whcwell, tlu-.y 
came out again soon after at tlic Rojail A-lrnno- 
mieal Society in Loriflun. One of the party, too, 
produced there an, absurd chihrs toy, hoping to 
make his opponents look ridiculous, Idu' lie, had 
therein .set up a doll dre.s,se.d as a military general 
in the centre, and put a figure of a ,s<blier, witii 
liLs face to the. general, on the cud of a lath 
revolving around that centre ; when, of eoursi', 
the soldier kiuit hi.s face fbcdleutly towards Iuh 
chief during the whole of a rc.voiution around 
him. And then .said party ,slu.n\ed tluifc the 
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soldier having been firmly fixed by two nails to 
the lath, eonld not 3 -) 08 silily have turned on an 
axis at all. ‘No, not witli regard to the lath,' 
said a Cambridge man ; ‘ but as you continue to 
revolve Idm by means of the lath, he rotates 
round my iingev,’ us he held that down over the 
]ii:tle soldieii’s head from above and from outside 
all the doll machinery ; or as from a region 
reju’cscnting infinite space, where directions, as j 
of the cardinal points, are everytliing. 

In other words, if one celestial body revolves 
round another, keeping the same face always 
to it, the former must change its faces at the 
same time with respect to circumambient outside 
space ; and in such space, which is astronomical 
space, a body rotates on an axis, when it changes 
its surface directions coiitinnedly towards any fixed 
point in such outside and infinitely removed eir- 
cumference ; eixually, too, whether the said body 
bo in general movement through space or not ; 
that is, revolving round another, or not. dVlience 
we may draw the happy final conclusion for 
the rising and learning generation, that all the 
known text-books on astronomy by astronomers 
in every country^ are perfectly correct when they 
state, in spite of logicians of the school of Siiu- 
plicius, that tlie moon rotates on its axis once in 
each of its revolutions round the earth. 


now PIRATE GOW WAS CAPTURED. 

A BTOEY TOLD MANY YEARS AOO. 

Yes, sir ; I am, as you say, of a good old age — 
ninety-two come August, aud hale and hearty 
for my year.s. I’ve gone through a deal of tear 
and wear in my time, sir, .served my king and 
country by land and sea under tlie immortal 
Nelson, and remember Trafalgar a.y though it 
were yesterday. — Do I come of a long-lived race 1 
Wcdl, father he was <lrowue.d when a young man ; 
but grandfather lived to he ninety-eight. — Did 
grandfather know anything about Gow the Pirate? 
That he did ; wasn’t he seiunut to Mr James Fea 
of Eday, who captured the buccaneer? I wish 
I had a crown for every time old grand-dad told 
me the story of the capture. — ^Will I tell you 
the story ? Gladly, your honour ; but if you ’ll 
allow me, I’ve got the whole account as written 
by grandfatbor himself ; here it is, and you can 
read it for yourself : 

I was b(U’u in 1703, in a little cnthou.se in the 
i.sland of Eday, in the Orkneys, We were fisher- 
folks, my ialhiu’ bc.'ing a tenant of Mr Fea, who 
ownetl part of the island. The young laird — Mr 
.lames, we called him — Wiis fond of fi,shing ; and 
when living at Garrick House — his father’s rc.si- 
deace in Eday — used often to go out in the 
b(jak with fatiier and me. I de.arly loved Mr 
James. He was a gentleman every inch of him ; 
open-handed and handsome, brave as a lion, with 
the sunniest smile you ever saw. Such was the 
young master e.rc his troubles came uxjon him. 
It was a proud day for me Avhon he asked if I 
should care to bi'. his servant. Of course I cared. 
I remeiul,)i;r telling him I would willingly follow 


him to the world’s end. He laughed in his 
jjleasant way, remaikiug that at present all he 
required of me was to follow him to Garrick 
House. Those were hajopy days ! I loved my 
master dearly, and small blame to rne, for he 
paid liberally, and, what I valued firr more, talked 
to me sometimes as though I were a friend, rather 
than a servant. 

The master liked society, and usually spent 
the winter nionihs in Kirkwall and Stromness, 
often riding from one town to the other, fair 
weather or iowl, when a ball was afoot; and 
back again next day to another dance at the place 
he had left. In each of these places Mr James 
had rooms of his own, and a spare wardrobe. 

Mr James had never been in love — seriously, 

I mean ; thongh of course he had had his passing 
fancies, like most yoiing gentlemen. But the 
time drew near when he was to know what real 
love meant. It was the Ynle of 1724 ; and my 
master had been invited to a ball at Stromness, 
given by a gentleman whose daughter had just 
returned from Franco. You see, the young ladies 
of tho.so days were educated in French convents, 
and were sent homo with quite grand airs. 

I remember Mr James remarking, as we rode 
together through the blinding snow, scarce able 
to keep the track, so dark was the afternoon — 
‘Ned,’ says he, with a laugh, ‘there’s a saying, 
the Mounscers are half-monlcey half-tiger ; but 
I liope they have made Miss Idilda neither the 
one 1103: the other. She was such a dear little 
thing before sbo crossed the Ciiannel 1 ’ 

I said I believed Miss Hilda was far too sweet 
a young lady to be siioiled by the Mounscers. 
Tlie master laughed, clapped spurs to Ids horse ; 
and away we went, daslun” past farmhouses 
where the good folks held high festival ; until 
Iircsently we were clattering through the sti’cets 
of Stromness, and had pulled up at the little 
hostelry. 

I don’t tlnnk Mr James ever showed to greater 
advantage than he di<l that evening, entering the 
ballroom with the air of a lord. He looked so 
noble, Ins eyes the colour of the blue ribbon con- 
fining the golden love-locks which strayed over 
his velvet coat, on the breast of which bloomed 
tbe white rose, emblem of the exiled king. With 
sword on thigh and head uncovered, lie walked 
to the end of the room to gi’eet the host and 
hostess, and renew his acquaintance with Miss 
Hilda. From the door where I had po.stod myself 
I could see the master’s every movement — how, 
when his glance rested on the young lady, he 
started, blu.shed, aud then such a light came into 
his eye.s, as made me feci a sort of pain at the 
heart, which I believe was a foreboding of the 
evil days to come. The next thing I saw was 
my young master leading out i^fiss Hilda to the 
minuet. Quito a buzz of admiration arose as tliey 
paced through the courtly dance ; she, fair as a 
lily, dainty and sweet ; he, grand and handsome, 
like the sea-kings whose blood flowed in bis 
veins. 

Mr James had intended returning to KhiewaU 
the clay after the ball ; but lie lingered ibr many 
weeks in Stromnes.s ; and wherever Mi.^s Hilda 
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went, tlicro my rnanter was sitre to he ? they 
had so much "in common— liiiauiy, jojiith, and 
healtli, Ijcsides an ardent atUacdiment to the 
Stuarts for the lady also wore the white rose. 

Time passed, and my master’s passion for this 
lovely yonng lady continued to incinase. But 
though she liked hia society and accepted his 
homage, she did nob altogether ndurn his love. 
Mr Janies was blind ; lie, could not see that the 
love was mostly all on his side ; yet he shrank 
from putting liis fate to the test.-— All this I 
gathered from my dear master’s behavioiu’. 

One day there came a letter from his lawyer, 
begging him to ride at once to Kirkwall to settle 
some business xnatters. He stood twisting the 
letter about in his hands, and I heard him mutter : 

‘ I win. act the coward no longer ! ’ Then observ- 
ing me: ‘Ha, Ned, lad, are you there? ’Tis a 
case of mount and ride ,* so bring the horses to 
the door within the hour;’ and as ho spoke, he 
strode from, the room, and T saw him pass down 
the street in the direction of Miss Hilda’s home. 

It was with a heavy heart that I saddled Iho 
horses and brought tliera round, for I expeclcsl 
to see Mr James returning the jjic.turc of despair. 
But no ; in a few minntea he retnrued all smiles, 
joked me about my lugnbrimis fiu'c, siu'iing into 
the saddle, and cantered gaily down tlic slretit. 

I followed, woiulcring what ha<l wrfuight this 
sudden change in his behaviour ; hut the mystery 
was solved when I saw kliss .Hilda at her window 
kissing her hand to my gallant uuiKlor, who dolled 
his hat to the lady with such a glad light in his 
eyes as I had not seen for many a day. 

So we fared meirily to Kirkwall, Mr Juine.s' 
singing a gay Trench song. BT'csenlly, hii 
hwghed, and said: ‘Wxill, Sir Knight of the 
BueM Oountenance, how goes it with yon now ? 
Ah, I’m pleased to see a smile on your grim 
visage, the rather that I have pleasant news for 
yon. I’m the happiest man in Orkney, Ned. 
Miss Hilda has promised to be my wife, T am 
not worthy of her ; but, please God, I shall try 
my best to become a better man,’ A.nd as if 
thinking on the past and the future, he hdl into 
a reverie, which lasted till we rode into Kirkwall 
town. 

‘Happy is the wooing that isn’t long adoing,’ 
so runs the proverb ; and bad the master had hia 
Way, Miss Hilda^ would have heen the young 
mistress of Garrick House before midsummer. 
But she always put off the wedding on various 
pi’etexts. 

In the autumn, my master was obliged to go 
to Caithness on business ; and I, as usual, accom- 

f anied him. We were only absent a fortnight ; 
ut on our return to Stromness found great 
changes had taken place in the interval. 'Ihe 
war-ship Eevenge lay in the harbour ; her crow 
paraded the streets or thronged the taverns ; and 
Mr James found Miss Hilda surrounded by a 
group of officers, conspicuous amongst whom was 
the commander of the Eeventje, Captaiix Gow.* 

Had you searched the world over, you could 
not have found a greater contrast to my ma.stcr 
than the captain. The former was fair, with a 
countenance open as the day ; the latter, dark, 
blaok-betu'ded, and swarthy. He was indeed 




* For' 'ftnother episode in the career of Gow, 
Ohambet^^a No. 990. 


handsome afim' a faslilnu, and always diwised 
richly, usnaUy wi'.at'ing a eriiusou vtdvth (-oat huuul 
witli gold, and till', Ihu'at riillk'S, !’>tib iiiai'n was 
Homutldng mu'auuy aliniit tin* nia.u ; ho always 
appcarotl to bo aiiting a pari. Brobably, .Mr 
James Iblt this, fur lio gave him but a ciut 
wolcomo wlu'Ti introdui'i'd by Misa lliida, (It; 
was the fa.shinu at tlii.s timo lo ravo abnub ilui 
handsome coTmuunflor of iJio Ju raz/pr- tny tiiu.sler 
alone dotiiod him his iVlond.-Jiip,) And .Mi.-is i lilda? 
She soeniod glamouriul by the bnhl w'u-ruvor, yoti 
she was kind' as over to Iior botrotlu-d. ,11c could 
not .shut hia oyos, howovi-r,_ to iho fai't of bur 
evident preforenco for Uaptaiu Gow, with whom 
he would have pickesi a ipiarrel, had nob the 
lady, divining the thought, made him promise to 
keep the peace for her dear sake, 

I knew Mr James was racking his brains to 
devise .some plan to get rid of Gow, an<I it 
occurred to me .1 migljt help him. Hitherto, I 
had ke.pt aloof from llai crew of the Rnmn'ic; but 
now I rc.soivcil to mix with them, and try if— 
when the drink was in and the wit out - ■! could 
not liear something which might serve my master ; 
for T hardly believed (''aj)tiuu (low’s eJatemeub 
that be wu.’i a ]iuslrea]tlaiu in His Wajesly’s navy. 
My iuve.stigatious were stie.e.e.ssful. I huiriied 
from one of the crew, in a lit of drnukeu confi- 
dence, that In's coniuiandiT wiis wluit he called a 
Tree Laiier, a sort of sea .Ishmael. 

T made haste to imjiarfc this information to my 
niasb'r, wdio e.xe.lairned : *.Ah! a felon, is he,?’’ 
adding : ‘ But he shall not be condemned without 
evidence. I shall write to a friend in London, 
and ask if Gow’s name apiHjiira in the Navy 
List.’ 

Tlifi letter was deftpab'hftd ; and in the meantlmo 
Mr .'lam(?s bore as well as ho could the. rover’s 
openly e.xpi’essod adrui ration for his betrothed. 

kly muster received an answer to his letter in 
duo course. No such name ns Gow, wrote his 
corre.spondeut, appcareil in the Navy List ; but, 
all Europe was ringing with tales of the atrocities 
perpetrated on. the high seas by one Ji>hn Gow, 
a pirate commanding a sliip culled the /u /.v/ige. 

Mr James was greatly agitated after reading 
the letter. He paced tiie Hour hurriedly, and 
presently remarking that the room -wu-s close, 
snatched up his hat and quitted the hou.se, .After 
leaving the inn, he hnrriiid to the Lookout, an 
eminence nliont half a mile trnm Sti'mnnoss, wliero 
ho came unexpectedly upon Hilda and Gow, 
The lady’s hand w<us clasped liy the pirate, who 
whispered wunls of lo\''e into the -willing eav.s of 
his cnmpnnion. Etung to tlie quick, m’y master 
confronted the lovers, poured a tori'cnt of re- 
proaches on the head of the faithless lady, and 
in no measured terms informed her of the. eluu*- 
acter and calling of the wan she had aiimitU'd. to 
such intimacy. 

Miss Hilda refused to credit the fjtatenu'nt, 
uphruicliug him for defaming the name of a 
better man than himself. Mr James (hu’ed the 
pirate to deny the acousntion ; hut Gow niily 
laughod mockingly. He did not consider it 
necessary to vindicate his honour to a jealmi.s luve- 
sick boy, he said, kfaddimed by the taunt, my 
master drew his rapier, calling upon the ])iruto 
to defend himself, which he was not slow to do. 
They crossed swords ; but here Miss Hilda iutc'r- 
posed, commanding them to forbear. Bhe spolco 
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bitterly to Mr Jiunos — paid slie slioulcl never for- 
give the words lie had spoken ; their engagement 
was at an end, and her trotli would be plighted 
to the man ho had so shamefully traduced. Then 
she told him to begone ; and he went, after 
telling his rival to look to himself when next they 
met. ", ■ — 

1 was in the stfible wdrcn my master apipeared 
at tho door looking pale and disturbed. 

‘Saddle tlio horses, Ned— qiiick !’ said he j ‘we 
mnst bo in. Kirkwall wdbhin t,wo liours.’ 

hfr James called a meeting of gentlemen at 
Kirkwaill, and laid before them the letter he had 
received. There was great consternation ; hut 
hohody seemed disposed to assume the offensive. 
They would wntch the course of events and do 
nothing rashly. Meantime, Mr Pea might devise 
some plan for tho capture of the buccaneers, and 
he wns always sure of their warmest co-operation 
in any feasible sidicrno, &c. My master laughed 
bitterly when he related tho result of the meeting 
to me. ‘It’s the old story, Ned,’ said he ‘nobody 
wishes to bell tiio cat ; but mark me, I will ! ’ 

We went to Eday next day. The master im- 
mediately assembled the tenants, apprised thein 
of the danger they ran of being harried out of 
house and holding, inviting them to muster daily 
at Garrick House for instruction in sword-exercise, 
so that they might not be quite defenceless in the 
event of an invasion by the pirates. Spies were 
despatched to Stromness to watch Gow’s move- 
incmts, and report accordingly. Meantime the 
young laird of Eday laboured niglit and day 
periceting the country-foUc in the use of their 
weapons. 

News came thick and fust. Gow had thrown 
off the mask, and W'as marauding far and wide. 
Why he spared irs, I know not ; perhaps Miss 
Hilda had something to say to it. I 

Eor some days there had been no news. The 
master could not rest, he w-as in the saddle all day, 
galloping over the island, or SAVoeping the oiling 
with his glass in search of a sail. I think even 
then the conviction Avas strong upon him that 
sooner or later he should meet his hated rival. 

It Avas a day never to be forgotten, Avhem, one 
foggy Saturday morning, the tenants came linrry- 
ing in from all parts of the island A\ith the 
astounding intelligence that the Revenge was ashore 
not very far from Garrick House and breaking up 
rapidly. The disaster had occurred OAving to the 
stuhbormieas of Captain Gow. This Ave learned 
later. An Eday lad Avho had shipped aboard the 
Revenge at Stromness Avarned him of the danger — 
tile rcicks on Avhich the vessel struck Avere sunken 
ones -hut he laughed him to scorn. He had 
steered his ship for the last tAventy years, AA'eather- 
ing dangers of all sorts, and was not going to 
stir an 'inch from his course because a puling 
land-iubbor jU'ated of sunken sboals. Such Avore 
the Avords of the boaster ; and live minutes after, 

■ the vessel struck. 

Our young inasier Teceh'ed the news of the 
shipwreck. Avith apparent coolue.ss. Addressing 
the farmers and iislun'inen, he impressed upon 
tiiem the need of jn-ompt action, courage, and 
above all, obeilience to orders. He then divided 
ins men into tlireo bodies — one, consisting of a 
dozen Kloiit fellows, armed Avitb muskets, gar- 
risemed Garrick .House, the second of some fifty 
lads, commanded by a smart young fisherman, 


received instructions to patrol the island and 
arrest in the king’s name all stragglei’s from 
the wreck. Our master him.self commanded tlie 
third and strongest body of men, who were well 
armed, tolerably drilled, and in high spirits at 
the prospect of a fight. I had the honour of being 
in the front rank. Mounting his horse, Mr James 
put himself at the head of his folloAvers, gave 
the word ‘ Quick, march ! ’ and away Ave went at 
a swinging pace. 

AiTivecl upon the scene of tho disaster, we found 
the utmost confusion prcA’-ailing. Boats plied 
betAveen the ship and shore, carrying off provisions 
and valuables from the vessel, for the Revenge 
Avas rapidly breaking up. Captain Goav stood 
on the beach directing operations. Round him 
Avere grouped his officers and the majority of the 
crewj all armed. At our approach, they raised a 
shout and levelled their muskets, but our young 
master rode forward fearlessly, calling upon i 
Goav to surrender in the king’s name. Tlie pirate 
laughed scornfully ; he would surrender to no 
mail, he said. At this moment, a shot from one of 
the sailors’ muskets brought our leader’s ho3.’Re to 
the ground. Disentangling himself from the dying 
animal, he Avaved his SAi'ord, shouting ‘Ohurgel’ 
Wc exchanged shots Avith the pirates, then, led by 
the young laird, rushed upon them. After firing 
our muskets, most of us clubbed them and began 
dealing bloAvs right and left. Our gallant leader 
fought his Avay to where Goav stood, and again 
summoned him to surrender. Eor answer, his 
antagonist snapped a pistol in his face, Avhich 
happily missed fire, and then attacked him Avith 
Ids sAvord, But at the instant a stray shot 
struck the pirate’s up-lifted arm, causing it to 
drop powerless hy his side. The sailors and 
olUcers perceiving "the condition of their chief, 
threAV doAvn tlieir arms in token of submission j 
and Gow, recognising the folly of further resist- 
ance, sullenly surrendered himself. We {(.irmed 
a holloAv square ; the prisoners were placed 
inside, and in this order marched to Garrick 
House, Avliere they were accommodated Avith 
lodgings in the barn — their Chief being locked 
up in" the strong-room. Before night, all the 
stragglers from the AA^reek Avere brought in 
by the patrols, and sent to join their friends 
in the barn. Sentries Avero posted round the 
building, to prevent escape ; and all through 
that Saturday night and ^ Sunday the _ smitlis 
laboured incessantly forging fetters for the 
pirates. On Monday morning, boats Avere got 
ready to couAuiy tliem to Kirkwall ; and linked 
together two by two, they Averc marched doAvn to 
the shore and placed on board the boats. '.rUeir 
chief froAvned darkly Avhon ho passed my master 
on the beach, but he did not speak, and preserved 
a moQily silence all the Avay to Kirlc Avail. 

After lying for some time in the county jail, 
the pirates Avere sent to London to stand then? 
trial ; and Mr James and I folloAved to give cau- 
dence. Some of the creAV were pardoned, also one 
of the lieutenants j hut Goav aVus sentenced to he 
hanged. - , 

I Avent to see the execution, The pirate 
appeared on the scaffold dres.sed in a scarlet 
coat laced Avith gold, looking so gallant, that the 
people cheered him. As he glanced around, his 
eye rested on me, and he scowled. With a 
mocking smile, he resigned himself to the 
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exccutiouer. I covc;rcrI my face with my hands, 
for my nerves f^ave way, and I never looked up 
till I iieard the crowd dispersing. 

Two days after tlio execution, as I Banntorod 
along the Strand, a closely veiled lady ajpproache.fl, 
pid: a letter into my hand, and before I.cmild 
speak, disajjpeared among the crowd. I reerfguised 
her even in her disguise ; it was poor Mis.s IJilila. 
The letter was addressed to Mr dames. Later, 

J learned how the poor lady had come to London, 
hoping to see her lover. I^ho was too late ; he 
had been executed the day before her arrival. 
It is said he left a letter in which he begged 
her to pray for the repose of his soirlj and that, 
in compliance with his last wish, she proceedetl 
to France, where she entereil a convent and took 
the veil. Whetlier such was her Lite, I knf)w 
not ; for from the time I s.-iw her in tlie Strand, 
she disappeared utterly, and I could never learn 
any tidings, of her. 

I blame Miss Ifilda’s letter for a vawy serious 
illness contracted by Mr James at this time. 
He fell ill very soon after reading it, and in his 
delirium raved about her cruelty in calling him 
a murderer. I suppo.se the poor lady, dislrficteil 
at the dreadful fate of her lover, and coiise.((Uf‘jitly 
seeing tilings in a distorted light, had accused my 
master of being his destroyer. 

I was glad when ]\Ir James recovered sulll- 
cicntly to return to Oikney. His native )>re(‘zes 
quite restored his strength ; hut he nevf'r entirely 
recovcre.d his spirits. Misfortune dfigged his 
footsteps— bad harvests and interminable lawsuits 
wasted his patrimony, and made an old man 
of him before his time. After some years, he 
marriofl a swcfit, gentl(‘, little lady, who 
worshipped liim ; childrf'n w'ere, Imru to them j 
and had it not been for pecuniary anxieties, 
Ms life would have boon a very hap])y one. 

My story is nearly done, Mr Janujs was out 
in the ‘Forty-five,’ and I shared with him the 
glories of the campaign, ay, and the defeats 
too. I weep when 1 think of Culloden, and the. 
gallant young Prince wandering homeless and 
unfed, hunted like a wild beast in the hind of ; 
Ms forefathers.' 

I lived to see my dear master laid in tho 
grave, and his estates pass into the hands of 
strangers, Then I went to Portsmouth, to live 
with my boy Charley,* for Orkney was never 
the same to me after Mr James was gone. 

; ’ * ,* # if 

■Well, your honour, you’ve got through a 
tough yarn. You see grandfather was a Mt of 
a scholar, read plays and such-like, aud he 
picked, his words more like a gentleman, than, 
a common man. I often heard him tell it by 
word of mouth ; and he never ended but with 
tears in his eyes ; for my grandfather was as 
lender as he was true. 


STRAW AS PU.EI,. 

In Eaissin, Wallachia, and many other districts, 
straw is so abundant, corn being so largely grown, 

• that it is a perfect drug in the market, and has 
to be burnt in large stacks, mei’cly to get rid of 
it. There are now engines made, more particu- 
larly the portable steam-engines used largely for 
farming purposes, which are so arranged that 
straw can be used as fuel for generating steam, 

fe- — ^ 


I ■without the employment of either wood or coal, 

I The arrangement that is found most (uvimrfible 
is tho engine on Head and Sc.hemiotbV 'iKite.iit •• 
constmeted Ity' hlessrs .liaiiHome.s, Hi'ud, and 
Je,fleri(?s, 1 jiswich-'-i a whiidi Lin; id raw is antonin- 
tically fed into the j'urmice by nieaiti! of toothed 
rollers, very simibir in action to a elniir-cutling 
machine. To enable, our niadei's to further under- 
stand the advantag<'.s of .such an iin’entiou, ’we 
should add that in 'addition to .straw, almo.st every 
other deserijjtion of vcgetaldc refiisi'^ may be 
burnt; for instance, cotton and maize stalks, 
gorsft, jungle-grass, &c. ; and by .simply removing 
tho patent feeding apj-iavatns, the furnace can also 
be lired with coal and wood in the. ordinary 
manner. It i.s hardly neeo.ssary to point out that 
by means of this invention, .steam-power ean now 
be introdnc.ed into distant countries, wliieb, on 
account of the absence of eoal or other .suitable 
fuel, liave been hitherto debarred from its many 
advautagc.s. 


TllK IDMAL -WIFK. 
fioMiiwunuii! in the werld tmi.st be 
Kite tlial I liiivc prayed to .sue, 
fclhc that Lave assigns to nie. 

Somewliore Love, her lord and king, 

Over her is scattering 
Fragrance from lus purple wing. 

r>y tho brink of summer ,slroam.s 
I have dreamed delieiouH dreams ; 

What I will, my sweet one seems. 

In the shetin of autumn .sides 
I havfi pictured sunny eyes. 

Till the thought too tpiiokly dioa. 

When the winter lire. Inunis low, 

Lovely fnees come and go 
As the dying ashes glow. 

’Ti.s her voice I hear so oft 
In the music low and soft 
That tho wc.'itorn Lreezc.s waft. 

Tell her, Love, that yeani ily fast, 

Lid lior come to mo at last, 

Ere her golden day.s are iU'isL 

.Shall we over, ever meet ? 

Shall I jind in bhc'e, my inveet, 

Visions true ami life compleLe ? 

Whisper low to Love apart, 

Whisper, darling, where thou art, 
l^erfeot wife and nolde heart. 

.T. WirauAim, 


I’rin-ted and PuLL.^hed by W. .t 1?., (hlAMiiKus, 47 ,1'ater- 
lioatcr Ivow, LojiUtw, aud 330 High Street, IhuNtumuii. 
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Priob l^d. 


Vicissitude ! The word summarises half of all 
the sensations born of the conditions under which 
we find ourselves in the world. In the course of 
the seasons alone, as they wax and wane — as the 
flowers brighten and fade, as the birds break into 
song and relapse into silence — this transitoriness j 
is set for ever before our eyes. Hardly has winter 
melted in the embrace of spring, than the young 
verdure of the latter season is overwhelmed in the 
voluptuous foliage of summer ; and hardly have 
we rejoiced in the developed exuberance of 
summer, than its ardent suns begin to mark it 
with the tintings of decay. So, too, in the world 
of aninral life, more visibly in bird-life than else- 
where, all continually testifies to the same relent- 
less law, the unfailingueas with which vicissitude 
I twines itself i‘ound and makes its own of all 
' things so soon as they come into existence or 
' commence their counso. The cessation of tlm 
I nightingale’s song is one of the earliest signs that 
' the summer is already on the wane. Other 
' generations than ours, and with as varying 
! sensations, Lave listened to that song : 

I PcrhaiJS the self-same .song that found a path 

j Through the .sad heart of Kutli, when, sick for home. 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 

These generations, moreover, may have di.scussed, 
a.s we still do, whether that .song is to be con- 
sidered melancholy or glad ; each section of 
debaters finding the data of their respective 
conclusions not in the song itself alone, but in 
the varying temperaments and as varying ima- 
ginative caj)acities of themselves while listening 
to it. ■ 

Some men are grave of mood, others gay ; some 
highly sexisitive, others hardly so at all To 
some, the wondrous creations of their own ima- 
gination arc half, or far more than half, of the 
world they live and move in. To others, ima- 
gination yields little or nothing at all, and 
these plod on their unvarying wfiy through the 
realims of dullness. Some men are for blio time 
being lifted by music into a world in which 
earth has no part; while for other men, that 
world of intense and exalted joy ha.s no existence. 


PHILOMEL. 

It is late on a fine night in early May. I am 
alone. Yet why should I say so, when for me 
at least there is no loneliness? Various books 
strew the table ; others look down on me from 
the shelves, ready at any moment to hold sweet 
converse with me. From the walls, the semblance 
of the Venus de Milo is smiling on me ; and that 
view of Lough E.sk in far-away Donegal speaks 
to me of long-vanished days. I throw open 
the window to enjoy for a few minutes the 
fresh and perfumed air, and to look out on 
the starry sky. "When, hark ! — what is that ‘long 
entrancing note’ that breaks on the stillness? 
It stop.s. Again, what a tempestuous burst of 
melody I Another brief pan.se ; and then, tho.se 
low, sweet notes, long drawn and sad', in a few 
moments breaking once more into loud song, in 
which the tones of cli allonge, mockery, defiance, 
mingle with ‘pity-pleading strain.s’ — the whole 
marked from time to time with such a veliemence 
of utterance as to suggest the workings of an 
imagination whose creations are so rapid that 
hardly even the feathered performer’s wonderful 
organ of expre.s,sion can keep jjace with them. 
It is the song of the nightingale — the Philomel 
of the poets — and as I listen, Keats’s lines come 
to mind ; 

No-w more than ever seems it rich to die, 
n’o cease upon the midnight with no pain, 

"Whilo thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In .such an ecsta.sy ! 

Bix weeks had passed; and once more, as on 
that May evening, I opened the window for a I 
last look, -out behu’c goitrg to rest. Tire sky, as 
before, wars brilliant with stars ; the soft air of 
a June inulnight breathed its swoetue.ss on me ; 
but the song of the nightingale — that song which 
so lately Lad heightened the charm of the fore- 
noons, and filled the darkne.ss with its melody-— 
where was it? Even, .already with the past! 
I'hus cfirly .soiuc of the charm of summer Lad 
de|')arted, and the song and the season had 
alike become tlie emblems of life's vicissitude. 
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Moreover, between cacli of tlicse extremes there 
are countless gradations. In short, a.s regards 
variety of temperament and imaginative caijaeity, 
men may he compared to the strings of an instru- 
ment, any one of which vibrates if its owm note 
ho struck on another instrument tuned in unison 
with it ; hub tn no other note, he it soutided ever 
BO loudly, makes any response, Not only is it 
not strange, therefore, hut quite as Jiiight he 
expected, that we have very diverse accounts of 
the nightingale’s song. It makes diilerent im- 
pressions on different inclividxials, and each one 
with equal truthfulness records his own. So 
is it that Izaak Walton declares that the 
song ‘might make mankind think miracles are 
not ceased/ and that those who hear' it ‘might 
wcU he liftoxl ahnve earth and say : “ Lord, 
what music hast thou provided for the saints 
in heaven, when thou adbrdest hud men ^such 
miisio on earth.”’ On the other hand, Portia (or 
Shakspeare) was of opinion that 


The niglitiiiKalo, if dio slmvihl sing by day, 
’Wlien every gooao is caekliti.?, ■would bo tliouffht 
No better a musician than tjio wren ; 


while Mr Ilaweis strangely desevihos the song as 
*a single hut not unpleasantly haul ■whistle,’ 
which on the whole it ■would x')rnh{i])ly })o true 
to regard as ‘dull, monotonous, and unmoan- 


Certain 'features of tlui song, however, are not 
mere matters of subjective truth or falsity. Bor 
instance, the very common notion that the night- 
ingale sings only at night, is oiitindy at variance 
with fact. On this point, Portia’s words in her 
remark to Nerissa, alrcaidy cprotiul, show that 
Shakspeare accepted the common notion. But 
let any one take a ramble in the nightingale 
districts — say, the copses on Lord Bolton’s pro- 
perty, a little north of Kiugsedere, in Hampshire, 
or those lying between Bradfiehl and Ashaiup- 
stead, in Berkslnro— about ton o’clock in the fore- 
noon or four in the afternoon during the singing 
season, and he will hiarn how grtmndless is the 
notion, and also satisfy himself that, evening or 
morning, the nightingale as sofm as heard dis- 
tances all other competitors, while Portia's ‘wren’ 
is nowhere. Again, it is difficult to see how the 
epithet ‘monotonous’ win have been used with 
reference to the song, by any one who has e.vcr 
heard it. Indeed, the hurrying rush of melody 
.dt one moment ; then the perfect trill ; then the 


low sad ^uo.stioning notes dropped singly out ; 


then the loud exidting tones that suddenly fill 
the night-air far and near — the adagio, the presto ; 
the forte, the piano ; the mesto, the vivace, which 
in tiirns mark its stylo— not only give it excep- 
tional variety, hut seem to bring the varied 
impulses which, find vent in the song almost 
within the category of human sentiment and 
human pathos. 

On a further point— the difficulty of teaching 
the nightingale any other airs than its own, or 
rather of getting it away from its own inspirations 
—it would seem that, like a true poet, it must 
utter what its own daimm bids it, or nothing. 
Oomparing it with the canary in this respect, 
Buffoh says; ‘If ’the nightingale is the songster 
of the woods, the canary is the chamber musician. 


of its own gifts, seems as though it would rather 
preserve tliem in their purity ; at least he st;cms 
to Set so little value oii our touchings that it is 
with difficulty ho eau he taught some of our uira. 
The canary cun tallc, nud wliiwthi ; the nightingale 
dcBinses talking and whistling alike, and revc'j'Ls 
continually to its brilliant wnrl dings. Ills llimat, 
its powers for ever now, is a chj-il'omvn; of nature 
which human art cannot change or iniprovc.’ In 
fable t(dd in Mcikoil and GniUn^^ an 
apologue by Didoreti tin.', inglitlngalo itself is 
represented as insisting on this (diaracteristic 
of its singing. In the •wo<.)d.s (.me day — so runs 
the fable— a dispute arose between a nightingale 
and a cuckoo on the mc'.rits of their respective 
songs. ‘What bird/ said the cuckoo, ‘has a song 
so easjq .so simple, so moasured as mine % ’ 
Nitihtiwiah'., ‘What Idrd has a souo s-wcoter, 
more' varied, more brilliant, more touching than 


mine li ’ 

CueJeoo. * I say few things ; hut they are things 
of weight and oi' order, and pefiplo retain them.’ 

Nitjhtiwjahi. * I love to use my voice freely ; I 
am alway.s fre.sh, and I nowu’ weary ; I enchant 
the woods. But as for the cuekoo, lie make.s them 
dismal by his monotony. ITe is so wedded to the 
lc‘s.gons of his motluir, that he neven' vemtures on 
a single note that ho has not been taught by her. 
Now, for my part, I recognise no master ; I laugh 
at rules ; uiui what comparison i.s there hetw<i<m 
the cnc-koo’s pedantic method and my glorious 
hursts 'H 

After a good deal more talk on both sides, they 
agreed to refer the matter in dispute to a third 
party ; hut where iveias they to find this arbi- 
trator, equally competent and impartiall After 
much thought and 'flying here and there, just a.s 
they crossed a meadow, they spied an ass. 

‘Ah,’ said the cuckoo, ‘our luck is excellent. 
Our quarrel is a matter of ears. Here is our 
judge ; providence doubtless made him for tho 
very purpose.’ 

As there soomed nothing else for it, the. nightin- 
gale, des-iiite some misgivings, assented ; and they 
applied to the as.i ac.cording’iy. He took no notice 
of thern._ Tho 1>irds persi.stcd, Htill he went 
on browsing. At la.sfc, his hirtiger being appeaseil, 
the ass turned to them with tlie air of a chief- 
justice cros.si.ng Westminster .Hall, stretched him- 
self fiat on the ground, and said; ‘Begin; tho 
court listens.’ 

Each of the birds gave several fip(’cimen,s of its 
style. Carried away by enthu,sia.sm, the nightin- 
gale would have been singing still ; but the a.ss, 
•\vliO bad already yawned more than once, stonpial 
hiin^and said; ‘1 suajicct that .allyoii have been 
singing there is xmc.ommonly -fim'!, hut I don’t 
understand a word of it. It strikes me as bizarre, 
incoherent, and confusial. It may he that you 
have more genius thfin your rival ; but he is 
more metbcxilic than you, and fur my part I .nn 
for method.’ 

Tho question as to wlndhe.r the song is to bo 
regarded as sad or joyous, is twofold. In the fiast 
place, it may refer to the sensations of tho bird 
itself while singing ; and if it he that lie sings 
■with ^ the deep thorn in his breast, as was of old 
imagined, he is in this i-espcct closely symljolio of 




, V - , those great human singens who ‘ learn in suffering 

The first holds wholly by nature ; the second what they teach in song.’ This point, however, 
seeks the aid of art. . . , The nightingale, prouder j must remain wholly a speculatioix, since we can 


have no knowledge of tlie nightingale’s feelings. 
As Miss Eossetti puts it : 

"Wcj call it love and pain, 

The passion of her strain ; 

And yot -vvo little understand or knoiv 
Why should it not ho rather joy that so 
Throbs in each throbbing vein. 

In the second place, the q^uestion of the sad or 
joyous nature of the song may he referable to 
tlie ofip.ct produced on the listener himself. One 
jprobable ground of the diversity of opinion 
among those writers who have described the 
song has already been mentioned, namely, the 
state of mind of the Estener himself. Abundant 
opportunity of hearing the song both by night 
and day confirms me, however, in the belief that 
a certain amount of the discrepancy means also 
this : that while some describe it from actual 
experience, others speak of it merely from their 
knowledge of the conventional traditions regard- 
ing it. 

Wordsworth’s account of the nightingale’s song 
is peculiar, in so far as he does not give ns the 
impressions directly communicated to his mind 
by that song, hut rather gives us these impressions 
in contrast with those produced upon him by a 
bird of veiy different voice, nammy, the wood- 
pigeon. with the soft cooing of the latter stiU 
in his mind, he draws a comparison between 
it and the strong fiery outburst, the unrestrained 
passion, of the solitary midnight singer ; 

0 Niglitingalo, tlioti surely art 
A creature of a ‘ fiery heart.’ _ 

Those notes of thine — they pierce and iiierco ; 
Tunmltuous harmony and fierce 1 
Thou sing’st as if the god of "wino 
Had helloed thee to a Valentine ; 

A song ill mockery and despite 
Of shades, and dews, and silent night, 

And steady hliss, and all the loves 
How sleeping in these peacefnl groves. 

The prominent idea suggested by these lines does 
not refer to any question of clieerfuluess or the 
reverse in the song itself ; it refers rather to the 
strange intrusion upon the quiet of sleeping 
nature of this nocturnal songster revelling, as if 
inspired with wine, in the delight of his own 
melody. This view is forced upon the poet by 
his still having upon his mind the remem,- 
hrance, as already stated, of what he in the next 
stanza so beautifully describes, regarding the 
wood-pigeon : 

1 heard a Stockdove sing or say 
His homely tale, this very day : 

His voice was buried among treo.s, 

Yot to bo como-at by the breezo : 

He did not cease ; but cooed — and cooed ; 

And somewhat pensively he wooed ; i 

He sang of love, with quiet blending, 

Slow to begin, and never ending ; 

Of serious faith, and inward glee : 

That was the song— the song for me I 

Tlie question here raised is therefore not one of 
musical preference ; indeed, it would he absurd 
to think that Wordsworth could, in the matter of 
musical ability, give the palm to the wood-pigeon. 
The question is one relating to the power of 
association only ; and it is not hazarding much 
to say that fewVho have listened on a summer’s 
evening to the })laintive voice of the dove coming 
dreamily forth from the cool recesses of its leafy 
retreat, and have felt the associations which the 


sound awakens in the mind, hut wiU sympathise 
more or less heartily in Wordswortli’s 
ence. 

Coming hack, therefore, to the song itself, 
the description which beyond all others perhaps 
hears surest testimony to familiarity with it, is 
Coleridge’s; 

’Tis the merry nighiingalc 
Tliat crowds, <ind hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 

As ho wore fearful that an April night 
Would bo too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music I 

He, it is .clear, must have heard the song in 
all its marvellous variety — listened night after 
night to the songsters in their native haunts. 
That song, as has been already pointed out, 
was heard and described by Wordsworth while 
under quite other thoughts than those that 
dominated the description of Coleridge ; yet 
when we find this difference in two poets, 
both of whom, however diverse otherwise, were 
genuine lovers of the sights and sounds of 
nature, it will he all the more readily admitted 
that the question of the predominance of joy 
or sadness in the song is in the main sub- 
jective — depends on the differing casts of mind 
of those who listen to it, and even on the 
varying moods of mind, due to varring oir- 
CTimstancos, in which the same individual may 
listen to it at different times. Coleridge, in the 
exquisite poem already adverted to, after quoting 
Milton’s description of the nightingale’s song, 
from II Fenseroso (‘The Melancholy^ Man’), as 
‘ most musical, most melancholy,’ exclaims : 

In natoro there is nothing melancholy. 

But some iiight-wanclcring man whoso hc.ai*t was 
pierced 

With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, ' 

Or .slow distemper, or nogleotod love 

(And so, poor wretch ! filled all things with himself. 

And made all gentle sonnds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrow), he, and such as he 
Pirst named the, so notes a melancholy strain. 

A similar explanation, is given by Shakspeare, 
in the night-scene ,in. the Merchant of Venice^ 
already referred to. Portia coming up towards 
the house hears music within, and says to 
Nerissa: 

Hothing is good, I see, without respect ; 

Mothinks it sounds much sweeter than by day,* 

And on Nerissa remarking that ‘silence bestows 
that virtue on it,’ Portia refers to the nightin- 
gale’s song heal'd at night in the stillncs,s, and 
adds; 

How many things by season seasofted aro 
To their right praise and true perfection ! 

This is BO. The time.? when and the cirenm- 
; stances under which we know or see things, hear 
. music, songs, voices, give a colour or a tone to i 
; them, which is indeed something over and above 
, any qualities iu these things themselves, yet 

■ becomes for ns a real and inseparable part of 

■ them in all the sentiments of pleasure or .sadness 
i with which memory hereafter may recall them 

; to our thoughts. It is thus that a word, a flower, ' 
’ a song, anytliing nearly, may he tran,sformed in 
5 the laboratory of onr minds into a medium for 
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■fte recall of scenes and events with which it 
has of itself nn connection. 

But it has heon inaintuincd by some that there 
is no music at all in the nightingale's song, on 
the ground that there is no music anywhere in 
nature, neither harmony nor melody ; that the. 
poets liave ever tried to throw dust in our eyes 
3 n this matter ; and that if the truth were told, 
at would be that music is altogether the creation 
of anan. If all this be bo, then rather for me 
let Truth in this matter still Ho at the bottom 
of her well Why, in a world not overburdened 
with joy, should we have for ever pressed on us 
an all directions so much of the 

‘Wisdom ever on tile watch to rob 
Joy of its alchemy? 

The impression of that music, be it of art or 
of nature, which touclies our feelings most deeply, 
ia aiot one always merely of delight, la the truth 
not rather that the more mtense the pleasure it 
excites, the more surely, too, does sadness mingle 
with the pleasure 1 Deep I’etired in the rocesjacs 
of our nature there seems to bo some common 
ground on which the apparently irreconcilable 

S ,sgions of joy and sorrow, under certain con- 
tions, meet — some spot wlicn;, fur sundered 
as are their ordinary spheres, they do at times 
rush together as to a secret tryst. Moreover, 
the wonebons song of the nightingale, that transi- 
tory visitant of our English groves, may well 
compel a sigh while we listen to its musie, and 
think how Heeling, as with other bright ami 
lovely things, is this song-bird of night and its 
pasaionate melody. 

I ORE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 


OHAMBR XVI.™ BHICK OOIJJiT, 'PEiirLK. 

The chambers or ofiloea of H. and H., as irreve- 
rent young clerics dubbed those alliteratively named 
lights of tire law, Messrs Hawke and Heronsliaw, 
Were larger, handsomer, better lighted, and fur- 
nished in a more rnodera. style than wore those of 
Pounce and Pontifex. There were not, po.ssibly, 
mrite so many japanned deed-boxes inscribed with 
the names of so many illustrious families ; but 
for all that, Hawke and Heronshaw had a great 
connection, and must have netted a lai’ge income 
for many a year past. Mr Hawke hiiriself, a 
' big florid inan, with shaggy eyebrows and a 
trick of rattling his massive watch-chain, received 
the fair applicant with politeness, expressed his 
wish to do. his best for 'a lady recommended by 
his esteemed friepds Pounce and Pontifex, and 
was dexterous and delicate in the questioning 
I nece.ssary to elucidate the points not touchecl 
upt'U in Mr Pontifexis brief note. Altogether, 
Sir Hawke had very much the look and manner 
of a consulting surgeon in great practice, and 
who has come to look on his fellow-creatures as 
very brittle organisms, sure to have a flaw some- 
where. He was very careful and skilful in tlie 
diagnosis, so to speak, of this particular case j bub 
when he had made it out, he knit his beetling 
brows, and shook his head discouTaipngly;. ‘The 
■ thingi'ean’t be done, madam,' he saul civilly, but 
j wuih authority. ‘I, for one, should recommend 
1 you to givel'up the hopeless attempt, and to effect 


a reconciliation wilb Lad y— -with your sister — 
as speuilily as possilde. H'oiliiug bub dirirciss of 
mnul, annoyance, and wowU'. of money, can ac.crue 
from the course o!‘ cojiduct which you now seem 
inclined to puvKn(\ And X sus])ect that Mr 
Pontifex has used mucli the same language as 
I have held it my <liity to use.’ 

fSo he hud, and so fclu; «'liouf. felt ; but there 
had been, a dill'eveiice in the moiles of expression 
of thcHO two distinguislunl legal \ii’actitlouoi's, 
Mr Ptmiilcx, a family lawyer t,>f tluj innermost 
circle of legal Brabmiiis, had ne.ve.r (‘('used to feel 
a human interest in those for whom ho caused 
acres of parc.hmont inscribed with the time- 
honoured jargon of the profession to ho fairly 
engrossed, and had {dierished a well-spring of 
sentiment in the midst of that arid desert of 
grim technicalities wherein he plied his trade. 
With Mr Hawke it was quite otherwise. Ifo 
resembled one of those snporlinmnn surgeons who 
cai’e no more for a patient than the vivisectioniat 
cares for tlie poor dog that has fallen into bis 
scientific c,lut(;heH, and who yet cure a great deal 
for the chance of a cure. With him, law was 
a game, just as chess and whist, and gulf anal 
cricket, arts games. Thu clients represeut(id the 
halls, or the pawns, or the. piectis of painted 
]>aateboard ; while tlm players were the legal 
advisers. But (in lumest whi.-.t-player ‘will not 
em]»loy tlm marked c-avds whicli form the 
sharpor’a stock-in-trade, and Hawke and Heron- 
slmw would <13 Boon liavo stood in the pillory 
at once, as luive unde.rtiiken the conduct of a 
cause likely to make them names a byword with 
press and public. 

‘You will not help me, then; I must ^go 
clse.whero,' said the claimant of the Leonunster 
honours ; and as she spoke, her head drooixal 
despondingly forward betwoi'n her small hands. 
A sunbeam-— IMr Hawlftfs wdndowa 'wet'e <deaner 
than those of Mr Pontifex — streanuHl through the 
nearest pane, as the sun broke through the fleecy 
summer clouds, and full on that btiiintiful head, 
down-bent by soi’row. Mr .Hawke never forgot 
that picture, <ind jiuver could think of it in 
I after-life witliuut a twinge of s(tmething like 
I regret. So lovely a. creitture did seem to de-serve 
I a champion. 

Presently the. visitor raised her face and rose 
from her cluiir. I’he blue eyes ‘were hard 
and tearless now. ‘I have treP]>assed already 
on your time, sir, ami ha\-e only to tlnmk you 
for your swlvice — wadi intemhid, X am sure, but 
which I cannot follow,’ she. said coldly. 

Mr Hawke was very sorry, so he said, and so 
he felt, for the numient. lie had dealt with 
obstinate clients before, bent on their own ruin, 
doggedly resolved to light it out to the last six- 
pence under the banner of a Inpiidess cause. But 
these had been bnll-iu'ckcd, obolerie men, nr, more 
rarely, _ gaunt, _ thin-lipped a})inster,s, soure.d by 
Borne family feud, aiicl eager to imrsue the. legiil 
vetukUa to the hitler end. lie had never known 
a mere girl to persist so .stirbbornly ; and while, 
like Mr I^ontifex, he thought the' worse of lu'.r 
for being obdurate, to his counsels, he. gide.ved for 
her too,' for he thought ho saw bettor than she 
could do, the shoals and quicksands tliat lay 
before Ixer. 

'Law is a very expensive ])astimi‘,’ he said with 
a pitying smile. 
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‘I thouglit the very poorest — and I, nntil I 
get my own, am poor indeed — might have justice, 
here in our own England,’ answered the rejected 
client with sudden spirit, 

‘ Heaven forbid it should he otherwise ! ’ said 
Mr Hawke hastily. ‘No, no ; this is no oriental 
country, where the cadi decides for the suitor 
who can oiler the heaviest bribe. With a very 
clear case, you may go into court with empty 
pockcls, and win. But—- excuse me, young lady — 
not one case out of a thousand is quite of that 
transparent clearness that it appears to be in the 
excited eyes of parties themselves. A long purse 
is as useful in a lawsuit as it is in actual Avarfare, 
securing as it does the best talent, and enabling, 
as it does, evidence to be hunted up from every 
nook and corner. It is the truest kindness to tell 
you the unwelcome truth at once. No solicitor 
of standing would take up this case of yours 
without a guarantee for heavy costs, and many, 
like ourselves, would feel compelled to decline it, 
even were that guarantee forthcoming.’ 

Again in her brougham, or rather in her 
brother’s brougham, rattling through the weary, 
unsympathetic streets, all iilled with people jost- 
ling and hurrying along on their separate errands, 
towards Bruton Street, the fair applicant for legal 
assistance threw herself back in a corner of the 
slmhby little carriage and sobbed aloud. But not 
for long. She raised her head again, and shook 
off in an_ instant every semblance of emotion. 

‘ Shall I give it up ? ’ she said, with a strange little 
smile. ‘After all, perhaps I should' be happier. 
But no ; never, never, never ! No turning back, 
now. I will go on with it till I die I ’ 

The servant who admitted her when she reached 
her brother’s house, told her that a lady, a foreign 
lady, as he thought, had called, and would take 
no denial, and was awaiting her return, in the 
drawing-room. For a moment she hesitated, 
but then ascended the stairs, and after another 
pause of hesitation, opened the door of the draw- 
ing-room and found herself, as she had expected, 
in the presence of Madame de Lalouve. 




C A S T L E-B H I L D I N G. 

Before the rearing of that ancient tower upon 
a plain in the land of Shinar — ^before the days of 
Corinthian or Gothic architectime — there existed, 
and shall to all time exist, one species of 
building requiring not stone or mortar or sound 
of the workman’s tool. The architect only is 
needed. On the boundless plain of Ms imagina- 
tion he sketches his mighty plan ; spontaneously 
come stones and mortar to the foundation he 
has fixed upon ; up rise the walls, sometimes 
sloAvly, at other times with mighty speed. And 
now the edifice is roofed, the stately pillai's 
support the proud porlico, the pinnacles and 
tower arc added ; and lo ! a castle, the most 
beautiful that can be conceived by its author. 
Many a vacant moment has seen its ca.stle 
reared. By day and night, in sickness and 
health, is the building going on. Architects 
differ; the castle of each seems to him the most 
perfect. At one time he raises a structure for 
himself, at another for a friend. IIow unhappy 


would a man’s life be if he could not pass some 
of his time in castle-building ! He is depressed 
by the cares of business ; but this art carries 
him far beyond the trammels of his office. He 
sees the day when he will rise superior to these 
cares ; he will have a splendid house, with 
magnificent furniture, numerous domestics, exten- 
sive stables. Perhaps he will he a bankrupt in 
twelve months. Never mind that now. He is 
happy as he contemplates his improved circum- 
stances. He sees his wife haptpy, his children 
enjoying themselves with the costly amusements 
he has provided. Peace he with him! Time 
enough to-morrow when the castle falls ; let 
him in this brief moment enjoy to the full his 
fancy’s child. 

Every age — childhood, youth, manhood, old 
age, builds its castles. The child pictures to- 
himself that happy time when he shall he as 
superior to a child as the schoolboy is to him ; ^ 
and the schoolboy is anxious to realise the 
important individuality of the undergraduate in 
his cap and gown. The undergraduate sees- 
himself a Professor, earning fame in the literary ; 
world ; the Professor paints an old man who 
has retired into private life to live on the reputa- 
tion he has gained by the publication of those- 
works which cost so many hours of anxious 
thought. 

Supposing that these dreams were to end only 
in a start, would the dreamers thank you for 
waking them to say their castles were but the 
effects of a mental mirage, the idols of a dis- 
ordered imagination 1 No ; a thousand times 
would they rather suffer their masonry to he 
razed by the ravages of time or shattered by 
the holts of experience, only to bo rebuilt with 
more splendid appendages, than that you should 
by your foreboding, as a sudden frost nips 
the ppening bud, hinder the progress of the 
work. 

All castles are not built, however, only to be 
jpulled down again, unless the phrase castle- 
bnikling necessarily means only the forming of 
those projects which shall have no reality, and 
may not ho applied to the visions which seem 
only remote, hut not impossible. Think you, 
did Homer not look for some of that fiime 
which bids fair to outlast time itself? Did 
ASschylus think his gorgeous tragedies would 
sweep in sceptred pall past no other onlookers 
than those of the Athenian theatre ? Did Cicero 
only speak for his client, and had he no visions 
of the posterity that should wonder with admi- 
ration at that eloquence -which could move the 
state? Or can -wo think that Alexander and 
Napoleon ventured on their careers of daring 
without any thought but that of present glory, 
without any hope of leaving a name ‘which 
posterity would not willingly let die ? ’ 

Perhaps children in their thoughtful moments 
build moi*e castles than any of those whom time 
has taught to be less imaginative. The hoys 
look forward to the day when they shall have 
a watch, a pony, or a boat, and fancy themselves 
as important among their fellows then as the 
hiippy possessors of tho.se treasures noAr appear 
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to tLcm. Little gii'ln, as a rule, Lave a morbid 
cravinp! to anivo at ago wb-on. some Priuco 
of their itnagiiiatioii shall eomo and wed thorn, 
Jlaiiy an invitation have wo had, sixteen or 
eiglitooii years heCorchand, to ‘come to my 
wodding.’ Again, sumo little 3notlior in ^embryo 
soc‘3 liorself in the mental mimn' taking her 
young family out in her carriage, as her rnotlier 
how takes her, or bidding tliem goorl-mght when 
they are trotting oil' to bed, and she has been 
exalted to the dignity of going ont to dinner. 
How happy the little men and women feel in 
these blissful moments ! Unfettered by care, 
ignorant of the storms which shall shake ami 
overtru'n their pretty structures, they build on 
and on, piling story on story, flooring and 
roofing and furniabing those castles, in which 
the bright eye of childhood beholds such strength, 
bub wliich tbo more experienced gaze of ago 
secs to be weaker oven than curds. Bless 
them ! Though we know better, wo cannot 
choose but let the little owners take oiu' hands 
and leatl us through those halls so spacious, 
those rooms hung round, with the pictures . in 
richly gilded frames, those gardens full of 
Natureh sweetesb offerings. Aiid you, little 
fairy, with your dark hair and lustrous blue 
eyes, your ringing laugh ami loving sTml(^, how 
will your castle stand 't Will you be the happy 
mother you fancy yourself, with all the com forts 
which you tb'nk riches can bring 'I Or will you 
be the cliild of adversity, compelled to go out 
early and come home late, slaving your young 
life away to earn that scanty pittance which even 
the Bmilo of contentment can hardly mak(i sufli- 
cient to smiport your ailing' mother? Or will 
the kindly Reaper gather you amongst Ms sheaves, 
transporting you from the toils and the sowows 
of a sinful world to that heavenly choir whose 
anthem is swelled by the sweet voices of the 
little children? Who knows? God bless you, 
my dears 1 It is your innocent gaiety that 
brightens the dismal lot of many a struggling 
traveUcr over the stony highway of life. 

And, Schoolboy, what plan liavo you draivn 
out? Are you going to win the prize every 
tenn 1 Are you to be lifted up over the heads of 
boys older than yourself? Will you after two or 
three years more be the ‘primus,’ the dux amongst 
your fellows ? WiU you deliver the Greek oration 
on Speech-day, walk ^proudly up to receive your 
last pirize, be a practical jiroof, as Captain of the 
Eleven, that the best at' work is often the best 
at play, and take your leave of the little world 
in which you have passed the best years of your 
life~ay, tlie very best — almost before the sounds 
of AuB Lmiffsyne and ‘Three cheers for Primus I’ 
have died away ? Will yon carry oft the first 
scholarship at Triniiy or Balliol, and proudly ask 
^6 ‘dear old Doctor’ to give the college a holiday 
in your honour? ^ WiU yon, while reading hard, 
win your ‘blue’ in boating, cricket, or athletics, 
and then luxuriate in ‘all the decent things the 
feUows at school’ will say of you? And at 
de^ee-time^wiU you be Senior Wrangler or got 
a Double First, and so perpetuate your memory 
rrcong the schoolboy generations which are 
foUbwiue yon? My dear boy, I. hope yon wiU 
do all this, and more ; but remember that every 
one cannot be head of the school j that there are. 
very few -who can take those scholarships you 


are striving for ; t.liiifc not more than iloveu can 
uphold tlu'.ir cricketing reputation against the 
sister ’varsity ; that there can he only one Henior 
Wrangler. .Builil the cii.dle.s by all means. Bucli 
labour m not only natural bub inspiriting ; and 
if you streugtlien. (ivery Joint witli. bard, and 
liomjst work," it will not be your fault if the 
walla do not Indd togetlno’. 

And you, '.Man of Busiinjaa, who hiue nut .^ccu 
a brilliant earner at the nnivej'slty, wliut c.astlo 
are you buUding? la^ii; one wliich _i.s rising 
slowly, but every atone of which ia carefully laiil, 
evei’y aperture, thomughly stopped, every joist 
firmly .secured? Or ia it one which, to look 
magnificent, rises <juickly, and apparently Just 
as firmly as the otlicr, but to the careful eye 
shows signs of scamping and had work here and 
there and yonder? Tlio fortune which is not 
honestly acftuirod will not make yon happy. To 
be lasting, your castle must be of the "former 
kind. 

And you, Old Man, what are you planning as 
you sit in your armchair bohu'e the fire? Are 
you picturing youaself almost young again, 
recovfti'eil from that hacbutig cougii, or abhi to 
see through those lialf-siglitlesH i'yc.s? Or have 
you given up all hope of rccovej'y, and, seem 
to see in that fire your chihlren in tlui enjoy- 
ment of a .hai’ipy old age, secured from Avant 
by the early labours of thm'r father? Do you 
see a danglitbr coming with loving hands to plant 
on a hallowed grave some fmv fiower.'f, a .small 
token of her love for him who has gone heforo ? 
Do not such visions seem almost to reconcile you 
to your invalided life? 

I-tow aho3.ild we be without our castles? With- 
out them we should be dull at every moment when 
no puesHure was upon <mr minds. Small W'uuld 
be oixr pleasure in ehildren if avo could not go 
building for them. We could not sympatliiso Avith 
our boys and gii'ls unle,ss avo are able to romtouber 
that Avhen Ave Avere boy.s or girls stately edifices 
ro.so in our imagination — only to fail pco'hap.s ; 
th(5ir rnin.'i, however, I’orming the jnatoriuls lor 
a stronger and more compac.t fortress. 

What a sluA'o to castle-building ni,ust be the 
literary man ! How rudtdy have some of the 
fabrics Avhich our p<mt3 raised been, tram)>led upon 
by the Avorld, until, after their crii.ator’s death, 
they Avoro raised anew-, and uoav stand secure 1 
That Avonderful success Avhich Milton hoped for his 
long-contemplated epic Avas for many ycavA litthj 
more tluin an empty vi.sion, until at last, from 
Avhat seemed almost a pmlitk.'f.s hcfip of ruins, 
there arose that castle laiilt by the master-brain 
of the old Puritan, having it.^ battlement garri- 
soned Avith all the lmroc.s ol* antiquity. 

IIow many a struggling young doctor or 
briellcs.s young barrister has heea sustaiued only 
by the building of castles for his future ! 

But how many live only by this ainuseinent, 
omitting to put "their shoulders to the Avheel of 
life, but going on from day to day dreaming th.-it 
there is a better tiuui coming! Such can never 

S er. Their experience teachc.s thouq appa- 
y, nothing more than to build on the. 
ruins" of the old house, which was itself origiiially 
on the sand; and Avhen the J?aiiis of udvcivsity 
descend, and the floods of pecuniary mi.sfortunc 
come, those Avails will be entirely swept aAvay ; 
and the builders -will then perhaps realise the 
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fact, that castle-building, if ^ one of the plea- 
santest employments of life, is but a poor trade 
by which to obtain the wherewithal for filling 
the hungry with good things. 

OUR FEW MANAGE E. 

IN FOXIB OHAPl'ERS,-— CHAriEK III. 

Thu weeks rolled by, the year waned to its close, 
and in the interval the new managing pai’tner 
in the firm of Messrs More, Keelby, & Co; 
had quite justified the rumours which had pre- 
ceded him respecting his energy and dash, as 
weR as his severity in the matter of discipline. 
Two or three of the oldest servants in the firm 
had been dismissed for what, in their comrades’ 
eyes at all events, were but minor faults j their 
places were supplied by strangers, all evidently 
devoted to Mr Pike, and, as a natural conae- 
queuce, the whole of the staff felt nervous and 
insecure. 

Among others, Philip Ilartlehy felt that he 
was by no means making way with the new 
manager, of whom he saw very little. So rarely 
did he come into contact with him, that he began 
to think this was ^ the effect of’ some deliberate 
arrangement, an idea by no means pleasant. 
And he was reminded by occasional meetings 
that the circus had not yet left the town, and 
that his friend the tramp was still engaged 
thereat. 

Many other things ^of interest to our char- 
acters had happened since the close of onr last 
cha]^ter ; hut upon these we cannot now dwell. 

The wind was howling loudly over the Downs, 
as it blew in froiu^ the sea, and intermittent 
showers of cold rain were driven before it, 
rendering the short dark afternoon towards the 
end of November ^shorter and darker still. The 
heavy clouds which drove from time to time 
before the gale darkened the landscape, as 
though the coming twilight were already there ; 
while the rain was heard heating fiercely against 
the windows of Eernlow Cottage, in the front 
parlour of which sat Mrs Vallens and Miss 
Barnett. The latter had evidently just arrived, 
for the hostess was saying ; ‘ I began to think 
I should never see my juung friend again, it 
is so long since you were here ; hut I certainly 
did not expect to see you on such a day. 
You were brave, indeed, my dear, to venture out.’ 

‘ It did not rain when I started,’ replied the ' 
gild ; ‘ and I felt that I must come and see you, 
and so ’ 

‘Well, my dear hlariau, whatever the cause, I 
am very glad you had the courage to come,’ said 
Mrs Vallens, as her visitor faltered and paused 
in her speech ; ‘ and now you have to tell me 
all the n(?ws. — Is Mr Philip made chief clerk yet ? ’ 

‘N — no,’ returned the girl. 

‘Well, then, has your new manager displayed 
any fresh excellences?’ resumed Mra Vallens, 
a tier a glance expressive of some surprise at the 
unwonted brevity of her visitor’s speech; ‘or 

has he But, my dear child ! you are ill ! — 

or there is something disturb’ing you. Has any 
trouble brought you out to me on such, a day?’ 
It might ha-ve been a momentary brightening of 


the_ gloomy sky wliich enabled her to see her 
visitor’s face more clearly, or there might have 
been a change in the face ; hut Mrs Vallens 
rose as she spoke, and went close to the girl, 
touching her brow ■with a tender and sympathetic 
hand as she did so. This touch was aU. that 
was ^needed to make the waters hurst forth, for 
Marian leaned her head against her friend’s breast 
and broke into a fit of hysterical sobbing, 

‘ Oh, I am so unhappy ! ’ exclaimed the girl 
at last. ‘I am so wretched and miserable, that 
I came over this afternoon on purpose to tell 
you all, and to ask your advice. I did not mean 
to behave so foolishljq’ she continued, with another 
effort to smile; ‘and I am so sorry I went on 
so.’ 

‘ Surely you have not quarrelled with Philip 1 ’ 
began Mrs Vallens. 

But the girl interrupted her passionately. ‘ Oh, 
no, no ! My dear Philip is as despairing as 
myself,’ .’she exclaimed. ‘ It is all through that 
wicked, cruel man whom we thought so good — 
that Mr Pike.’ 

‘ Mr Pike ! ’ echoed the elder lady. ■ ‘ I thought 
that he’ — ■ — 

‘So did we,’ cried Marian, anticipating the 
remark. ‘ But oh ! ho is so wicked and so cruel. 
You know how he helped my father to enlarge 
his business ; and you know how he came over 
after that concert. Well, he never would settle 
the terms upon which my father was to have 
all this tiiiiber, and so forth ; he always turned 
every discussion off wdth a jest, so that father 
believed he could settle on his own terms. Then 
he came over to our house three or four times a 
week, almost every day indeed ; and now all at 
once he demands large payments froni us, and 
says he must employ a solicitor. If he does, it 
will quite ruin u.s, as father has sold all these 
goods on long credit. We expect to have a suit 
served on us at once, perhaps this very day, 
unless — unless’ — here the girl wept so bitterly, 
that she was obliged to pause, Mrs Vallens did 
not speak ; but her stern froAvn and tightly closed 
lips seemed to tell that .she already guessed 
the story she Avas about to hear — ‘unless I will 
give up PhilijA, aud marry /lim,’ said the girl at 
last. G^hilip knoAVS of it in some way from the 
people at the office, and he is half frantic. One 
of the principal men advised him to leave, as he 
Avas sure Mr Pike was bent upon his ruin.’ 

‘ But Phdip Avill ncA’^er give you up, I am sure,* 
began the elder lady ; ‘ he had better resign.’ 

‘He Avould re.sign, to-morroAV,’ exclaimed tbe 
girl; ‘he so dreads and detests this man. But 
what is my father to do ? ’ 

Mias Vallens tried to soothe the excited girl, 
though unable berself to suggest any real con- 
solation, especially as further questions showed, 
so far as Marian understood the business, that her 
father’s position was extremely hazardous. The 
lady had decision enough, however, to advise the 
girl not to sacrifice herself on any account, believ- 
ing, as she told her, that her father would regret 
it as much as herself, in time to come. | 

Marian promised to adopt this advice, AAffilch ! 
was of course in accordance Avith her own Avislies ; 
but her friend could see that this resoh^'e Avas 
qualified by the natural horror of being accessory 
to the distress and downfall of her father. 

After this coixAmAsation, Marian declared she 
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must go lioinc, liaving pi'omisecl to return early. 
‘ You cannot think of returning at present, nay 
dear!’ exclaimed Mrs Vallens. ‘Listen, how 
the wind shakes the windows,^ and how tho rain 
is heating agfunst theni 1 It is quite dark now, 
so you will gain nothing hy hurrying.’ 

Bat this would not satisl'y Marian; .she had 

S 'omisetl to go home ; and so earnest was she, that 
rs VuHons dreaded to excite her lurtUei’, and 
so was fain to Jillow her to sot forth. 

Mrs Vallens accompanied Marian to the front- 
door, which she opened. The night was nearly 
dark ; not quite so black as it 'W'ould become in 
a short half-hour, hut the two ladies could only 
just distinguish the dull gray road, and the out- 
lincs of the trees as they wore bent hy the blast, 
which raved past in furious gusts. ^ They could 
not see the rain, but they could hear it. 

‘It is a fearful night, my child,’ said Mrs 
Vallens; ‘and you will. Ah! there is a car- 

riage ! ’ As she spoke, a vehicle turned an angle 
of wio road and a]qn'oachcd the cottage, evidently 
on its way to Bithiield. 

Mrs Vallens waved her hand and calleil to tho 
driver. Her call was prohaldy not hoard, in tlu; 
howling of tho wind ; hut tlmre was a light hihind 
her in tho hail, and her gostui'o was seen. The 
wheels slackened, the vehicle stopped before the 
gate ; and the driver, shiTiing in his streaming 
oilskin cape, came towards tiuun, 

‘Arc you empty 1’ asked Mrs Vallens. ‘Can 
you take a fare to t:5aud.smouth ? ’ 

The man did not reply for a few seconds ; and 
thinking he had not unclerstuod her, Mrs Vullcim 
was about to repeat tho question, when he said ; 


‘Do you want to go into the town, ma’am 'C 
this 




Ko ; *ifc is this young lady,’ redurned 'Mrs 
Yallens, ‘who wishes to go to tho Ijower Down 
Boach Vou can take her, I hope?’ 

‘It is Miss Daruett, I see,’ said the man, 
touching his hat. ‘ I have tho honour of know- 
ing her friends, so will take her, although I am 
not on regular huaiuc.ss now, I drive only now 
and then,’ ho continued. Nobody had (‘xpressed 
any desire for further detail ; hut he went on : 
‘I am employed at the circus; hut they have 
taken out a drivor’s license for na^ ; and J was 
going to bring a lady and some children from 
Bithfleld.’ 

^ Mrs Vallens at first had frowned at this kxpxa- 
city ; but an idea struck her as to its cause, winch 
changed the frown into a smile, and calling to 
her servant, she desired her to bring brandy-and- 
water into the hall. 

‘You can drink a glass of something, before 
you start, coach man, I daresay 1’ she said. 

‘WcU, yes, ma’am,’ replied the driver, who 
had a curious way of eyeing the person to whom 
lie spoke so closely as to "be rather unpleasant. 
‘ Not that I am given much to drink. I have not 
drunk more than would do me good at any time 
for this four years.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it, coachman,’ said the 
elder lady, as he paused. ^ ‘ Hero is your brandy- 
and-water ; but do not drinlc, it now, if you have 
any objection,’ 

‘No objection in the woidd, ma’am,’ returned 
thd .man, taking the tumbler ; ‘ and here are my 
r^pecta to you, ma’am, and the young lady.’ 
The cuiious searching look was very strong upon 
him as he ^oke. ‘ But as I was saying, ma’am, 


I left off drinking in con«e({ueui'i5 of niy ncurly 
having a fatal accident. Ah ! it lunst he live 
years ago, now I cttnie to recollect. 1 avus abroad 
at the time.’ 

As he pjuwe.d hiire to take, a second draught, 
Mrs Vallens said; ‘Now, my dear!’ to Miiviau. 
But the driver’s narra.tive wa.s not quite Ihiished. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ he resumed; ‘I was In (.libraltar 
at the time’- 

‘111 (libraltar ! ’ lixediumed Jifus Vallens, with 
more of iiiteroht and surprise in her tom; than 
she had yet shown. 

‘Yes, ma’am. T suppose jmu’ve heard of the 
Bock of ClihraUar ?--You have.! IVrhap.s you Vo 
seen it, ma’am T continued the driver. 

‘ Yes ; I have. But my young friend is in ha.ste 
to got home, and I must ask yon not to delay,’ 
said hfus Vallens, Her latter words wore spoken 
rather sluirjdy, as if she were vexed with lierscdf 
for luiving bemi led to admit anything to siu;h 
a man. ’J’he di-iver took the hint ; and touching 
his soaked hat again, led the Avay to the fly and 
opened the door, Marian following and entering 
the vehicle. 

A,s they drove ofT, Mrs Vallmis sa,id to klargarct, 
who was an old fnmiliar servant; ‘I almost 
dreaded to let Miss Darnett go with that man; 
his manner was so strangf;.’ 

‘.Lor bless yon, ma’am ! ’ exclaimed the attend- 
ant; ‘he is all right, ma’am; it’s tmly his way. 
I know lie belongs to the circus, u.s he says, for 
T have seen him about the doors uvt.uy time I have 
gone into Bandsmouth, for months past.’ 

This was to a eortaiu exLeut reassuring ; hut 
the featuroB of the man and the sound of his 
voice luainted the lady in a mci.st lumccounUddc 
manner. 


Had 3\rrs Valhins, or any mm else indeed, lioen 
dofiirona of testing the corrue,tn<;s9 of Miss !.)iU'ne.tt’a 
story, no gi'cat trotihlo niicd have been taken to 
prove its peribet truth ; for, ua it hajijHsns to 
most men. who fall in love when past the heyday 
of life, Mr .Pike displayed more eurne.stmisa in 
])rc.ssing his suit Avitli the girl of whom ho hud 
so auddenly become fa.Hciualed, than would have 
been shown by many a mere, lad, Avho hiul the 
hot blood and inexperience of youth to exense 
him. He may have intended to be guardtal at 
first ; bxit tho o])position it met with, irritated, the 
torrent it Avaa intended to check ; and while half 
Sandsmouth was UAvare of his suit, tho Avhole. of 
his eatablishmcnt made common discourse of Ids 
infatuation. 

Tosaibly Mr Darnett had boon too emumuni- 
cative amongst Ida friends ; piuhajis it was me.rely 
olhcial watchfulness which gave an inkling of th'e. 
secret; but certain it was tliat several of the stidf 
in Mr .Pike's offices Avere very Avidl informed of 
the position of affidrs— as Iddlip Hurtle by found. 
He had receivc<.l several plain hints, and some 
well-meant advice ; A\ddle tho distriisa of Jifarian, 
and the ominous silence of her fathei’, shoAved 
that those AAdi'o t<)ok the. g1.uonde.st view of .Mr 
Bike’s tactics Avere likely !.o he right ; hut he 
had never roceiAual such detailed and deliidto 
information as Avas given to him on one parlieidav 
afternoon, Just as he was leaving the office. Ho 
happened to be the hist who left on this occasion, 
and as he clo,scd the office-door after him, he 
found, standing outside, a clerk Avhom he had 
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seen go out fully five niinutea before. With, a 
friendly nod and: word of greeting, Pliil was 
paasing on, when the clerk stepped close to him, 
and said in a low tone : * I was waiting to see 
you, Mr Havtlchy. I will walk a little way with 
you, if you have iio objection.’ 

Phil was rather surprised at this mysterious 
coinmenceinent, but expressed his willingness ■ to 
have the young fellow’s company. 

The latter continued : * I hope you will not 
thiuk me intrusive, or as meddling with what 
does not concern me, Mr Hartleby, if I tell you 
that I have learned something about Mr Darnett 
and his family,’ 

Phil started visibly upon hearing this, hut did 
nokspeak. / 

‘ I have no doubt you know,’ continued the 
clerk, ‘that what the governor wants, and will 
have by fair means or foul, is to get Mr Darnett’s 
daughter to marry him?’ 

Hartleby could not repress a slight groan 
in reply. 

The young man looked at him for an instant 
witli an air of commiseration, as though he 
thoroughly sympathised with him, and then 
hurriecily proceeded : ‘ Ho will have her too, 
sir, if it is to be done. I know that some of 
the men who have bought from old Darnett 
cannot meet their bills, which were given on 
the expre.ss understanding that they should he 
renewed j but — and here conies in tlie worst — 
Pike’s _ solicitor has got them from the man 
who discounted them — of course you can judge 
who set him to work — and he will not renew. 
The consequence is, there will he a smash, and 
poor old Darnett will go first. I am afraid 
you can’t do much, Mr Hartleby ; hut although 
it was hanlly business-like for me to mention 
wluit I had 'heard, I could not help giving you 
a chance to see if anything could be done.’ 

Hartleby wrung the young fellow’s hand arid 
thanked him hrielly ; but as the other disappeared, 
his heart sank to think how truly his informant 
had spoken when he, said he feared Philip could 
not do much. What could he do ? If he held 
Marian to her engagement, he believed she would 
be true to him, although she died in the struggle. 
She ninst suffer ; while her father would he ruined, 
and his gray hair,s indeed he brought with sorrow 
to the grave. That he himself would suffer also, 
was certain ; hut he was manly and resolute 
enough to care comparatively little about this, 
even although he had reason to thiuk his dis- 
iui,ssal with disgrace was included in the pi’o- 
granime. 

In thi,s depressed mood, he felt no inclination 
to go home, hut walked aimlessly about the 
town until — wlien he had quite forgotten where 
he was — he turned a corner, and came suddenly 
upon th,e great circus, now just bursting out 
into a blaze of gas, preparatory to the opening 
of its doors for the evening. As Philip crossed, 
to pass down the hy-street along which the 
side of the circus ran, he heard liis name pro- 
nounced aloud ; and looking round, saw, some- 
what to M,s vexaticjn, the man who had been 
engaged in the quarrel with Mr Pike. At the 
moment, he would have preferred seeing almost 
any one to thi,s man ; so, with a brief answer, he 
wa.s hurrying on, when the other called to him 
again. 


‘What do you want?’ returned Phil, with 
a touch of irritation in his voice. 

‘Why,_ I want you,’ was the answer, ‘I’ve 
been trying to get round to your place all the 
afternoon. Can you see me after the show? 
We close at a quarter after eleven,’ 

‘What for?’ was the natural inquiry of 
Philip. 

‘What for?’ echoed the other, with an expres- 
sion of coirtempt. ‘ Why, if I had got time to tell 
you now, do you think f should want you to come 
round then ? It is on your business, not on mine, 
that I want you j and the question is, will you he 
here at a quarter after eleven, or won’t you ? 
Just say yes or no, for I’ve got to dress and 
he in the ring in half an hour.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Philip, who was impressed by the 
man’s earnestness- 

‘AU right, mister,’ said the man. ‘I will 
he there too ; and your time won’t he thrown 
away,’ With this, he vanished behind the canvas 
door at which he had been standing. 

During the remainder of that evening, Phil kept 
up an incessant speculation as to the reason of 
this extraordinary appointment. Sometimes he 
almost made up his mind to disregard it, as 
founded on the invitation of a worthless vagrant ; 
but ere this resolution was fairly framed in 
his mind, the I'emembrance of tlie man and 
his strange earnestness utterly banished it, and 
left instead something like *]arm, and a dread 
of some yet more unwelcome revelations. 

He did not, however, lail to keep his appoint- 
ment; and stood in the shade of the circus 
walls just as the nearest church clock chimed 
the quarter. He had met the crowd, whicli 
flowed like a tide from its gates, as he arrived, 
showing that the performances were concluded ; 
his associate was not long behind him. 

‘Here you are then, mister!’ exclaimed the 
latter, as he emerged from the circus, huddling 
(ur his shabby greatcoat as he came. ‘That’s 
all right I Now, won’t keep you long. Just 
come into the Fisherman’s Arms, for it is 
precious cold here, and I will get to business 
in a minute.’ 

The circus-man — Phil did not know his name — 
ordered some ale, and then, after making sure the 
door was carefully dosed, said : ‘ Look here, Mr 
Hartleby I I told you I would do you a good 
turn whenever I could, and I am going to, do 
it now. I’ve knocked about the world a good 
deal, and I never knew any one do a kinder 
thing than you did when you gave me that 
half-crown on the night when poor Tiny was 
killed. Says I : “ That young fellow is a good 
un, and I ’ll see after him if I can.” ’ 

‘ You were quite welcome ’ — — began Philip. 

‘ Of course ! I saw that,’ exclaimed the other. 
‘But don’t you iatcrruj)t me. Now I know just 
how ailairs are with you and that pretty girl 
in the Lower Down Boad, who used to be so 
smiling when I first came here, hut who droops 
so much now. Not that there is anythiim 
wonderful in my knowing it, for I believe all 
the town knows. One of my friends — as friends 
go, you know — ^is a lawyer’s clerk here, and he 
owes me a little money. As you know what I 
have been, I don’t mind telling you that I won 
it at cards. 'Well, I have heard a little from 
liim. I let him off easy, on account of his giving 
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me tlie straiglit tip. I knew he could do it, 
il* any one codlJ, Leeatise Ids master is the lawyer 
employed by your precious Mr Pike, I know 
Pike, T go here 'under the name oC Jem 
Wliittaker, which i no more my name than it 
is yours j but it is as much my name, as Ihko 
isdlis.’: ■ 

‘ Ibulfiod !’ exclaimed Philip. 

‘I did not want him to get a good sight of 
me on that idght, because— well, for the same 
reason wlucli kcera me from coming forward 
now/ resumed Mr Whittaker. ‘ If_ I wasn’t going 
on in advance for our people in a cotrple of [ 
days, I don’t think I should like to interfere in j 
the matter at all. Now, I want you to promise | 
me to do something— will you give me that ! 
promiae l ’ ' ^ - i 

‘I will, if I can, do anything reasonable to 
serve you,’ said I’lrili]), after a moment’s liesifca- 
tiom ■ ' 

‘Serve me! Why, it’s that is to be 
801'^!!’ excliumed Mr \yhittaker. ‘ Now, listen. 
Speak to that pretty girl, and tell lusr to get 
her friend from h’ornlbw Cottage to be at her 
house to-morrow.’ i 

‘Whatl Mrs Vallenal’ cried Philip. ‘Why 1 
her — and why to-morrow ? ’ 

‘Mrs Vallens, I daresay it is,’ returned the ■ 
other, ‘Anyhow, w’e’ll say so. To-morrow, I 
can tell you, from my friend, hfr 'Jhke will 
call at the house in Lower Lowii lload for his 
answer; and he will have it, one way or the 
other. Now, mind you tell Miss Barnett to 
have Mrs Vallens present at the interview ; just 
to act_ ns her friend, that’s all. Without her, 
tb,e girl will be crushed and frightened into 
saying anything ; but I know Mrs Vallcns’s 
inhuenoe with the family will save her. Bo you 
promieel’ 

‘ I. will,’ said Philip firmly. 

^ ‘That’s enough,’ said the other. ‘I am off now. 
You won’t see much more of me ; but you may 
hear from me. You will sooai know whether my 
information is good or not. If you don’t get the 
sack from your place to-morroAv, put me down 
as a duff or, _ If you do, you will know I liave 
had the straight tip, I have paid you back your 
half-crown now, and returned your kind fijoliug 
for poor Tiny.’ He went out at once ; and Philip, 
finding no further reason for dedaying, followed 
his example. 


LONDON AT SUNRISE. 

Oir a blight May morning, one may claim pardon 
for touching upon a theme which, old and well- 
worn though it be, is not tlireadbare, and can 
never lack novelty, even though its novelty arises 
only from want of familiarity, on the part of the 
vast majority of Londoners, with the great city 
under its most favourable aspect. Big Ben has 
already tolled the hour of three A.M., but the light 

■ in the clock-tower shows that the liouso has not 
yet finished its night’s work. A crowd of hansom!^ 

; ■ and. a few carriages surround the door of 'Wegt^ 

■ minster Hall, their drivers looking fagged and' 

' weary in the gray twilight, yet waking up into 

momentary activity on, the approach of a pedes- 
trian. ‘Cab, sir?’ comes from, numerous lips as 
we emerge into Palace Yard ; but ‘ the air bites 
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shrewdly,’ and a brisk walk along the .Embank- 
ment will be more agreeable this mm-ning than 
facing the cast wind over the door of a hansom. 
Bo, crosshij:' Bridge Btroet, and lighting a cou.sola- 
tovy cigar for companiousliip’s sake, we (diousc the. 
river-side of the great London boulevard, aui.l. 
set our faces eastwai'd. 

Tlio Thame, s is at il.s best, tbe tide almn.st 
at full ilooil, and daylight still (.Hni eiumgli, to 
conceal the muddy hue of the stream, and the 
lloating refuse _wliich _ experience tells us is 
scattered over its surface. The gas-lamps on 
Charing Cross and 'Wattuioo Bridges show pale 
against the castiUMi .sky, and are scarcely roilectful 
in the water, which is alx’oa<ly a.ssuming the cold 
steely tint of the coming dawn. Half-a-clozeji 
heavy sombre-looking barges are lazily fioating 
up abreast tlie tide in mid-stream, their oeexi- 
pant.s idly smoking their pipe.? on tlio deck, and 
occasionally taking a pull at the sweeps, to guide 
their craft safely boiuaith the dark arches, Emm 
under the Burroy shoiy comes the puffing of ;xn 
officious river-tug, whicb, in its fussy bustling 
method of proceeding, seems to claim for itself 
an undue share of credit for being uj) and doing 
at this early liour, A few carriagi's p.'ws u.s, 
bowling silently over tbo gravel road, on their 
way home from some City Company’s ball ; but 
the pedestrian eleitnmt is awanting, save for the 
blue-coated policemen, wlin,s 6 priwencc in unusual 
numbers, coupled with that of three or ffntr 
mounted patrols, calls to mind the evil noto- 
riety w'luch the Einbaukraent has recently 
acemired. 

1 Daylight is asRorting itself boldly by the time 
we roacli tbe railway bridge at Charing Cro,ss, 
and as nxi early morning train, enters the terminus, 
there is no longer sufficient friendly twilight to 
hide the deficioneiea of the comfortless boxes 
which the railway Company consider good enough 
accommodation fur their heavily nmlcte<l pas- 
sengers. And now' the finest scene wliich the 
Thamo.s in Ijoxulon can afford lio.s open before u.s. 
In the foreground i.s the rippling .surface of the 
stream, spanned by the hamlsomc arches of the 
fmost of the metropolitan bridges. Rising appa- 
rently from the very contiu of the brulge is 
Sir Christopher Wren’s massive masterpiece, the 
cathedral dome of Bt Paul’s. On the far shore 
rise.s the lofty Shot Tower, looking quite pic- 
turesque in the half-light, which does imt yet 
reveal its unpicturesque sur,rounding.s ; while on 
our own side the gray facade of Soi.uer.sct House 
appears to the be.st ailvantage, S(jt off by tbe 
"young foliage of the Embankment gardens betwctm 
us and it. Tlirough <me of the arches we can 
catch a glimp.se of the Temple ; and beyond it, of Llie 
fresh W'hite frontagii of tlie new Ciiiy of .Ijotulom 
School ; while injdie distance, Blackf'riar.s Bridge 
shows a line of glimmering lamp.s, and mercifully 
conccabs the unsightly irorx span of the Cliuthaiu 
and Dover Railway bi\yond. Thria*. or four lieavily 
laden market-carts, piled high wi(,h green-stuff j’oV 
Covent Garden, crossing '\YU.erloo Bridge, and 
a smaxd crow of the river-police, making tlieir 
boat jump through the ripples, serve to give Hfe 
the scene; while the b'ky is already ' putting 
dfif its gray mantle, and show's blue enough fur 
Italy herself, promising a sanxxner-like, noon, 
and at present dappling the clear suj‘fae.e, of 
the river with spots of shadow fi'am the fleecy 
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cloudlets wliiclx drift westward before the risiug 
breeze. 

But Somerset House and the river-front of 
King’s College arc already passed, and our route 
takes us up t'Jie steep ascent of Arundel Street 
into the busy Strand, busy even at this abnormal 
hour with the unresting trafUc of the great city. 
Hansoms crawl lazily along in languid expectation 
of a belated fare ; but there is a ceaseless rattle 
of hoofs tind wheels, as the red carts — each bearing 
the legend ‘W, H. Smith & Sons,’ some with 
one horse, some with a pair, and all piled high 
with bales of newspapers, the driver sitting half 
buried amid the records of the events of the last 
twenty-four hours — ^liasten about their business. 
One stream sets westward, coming fresh from the 
printing-houses to the headquarters of the firm. 
Others are already starting for the railway termini, 
to deliver up their loads iu time for the news- 
paper trains. Boys labouring under portentous 
loads of papers push and struggle along the jjave- 
ment with supplies for less enterprising news- 
vendors ; and the investment of a penny enables 
us to read at Temple Bar the telegram despatched 
a short hour' or two since from New York, as well 
as the speech delivered an hoiu* ago at West- 
minster. But the newspaper will keep till 
breakfast-time, and must not be allowed to 
interfere with the unwonted opportunity of study- 
ing the Strand itself. 

Few of those whose daily occitpations lead them 
to traverse the London thoroughfares could give 
the slightest doseriptiou of the buildings they 

pass. Time is too precious, and the necessity for 
keeping a sharp look-out on all sides too urgent, 
to allow the eyes to wander many feet above the 
Xxaveineut ; uufl it is only at these quiet hours of 
the morning that the wayfarer can look about 
him with impunity. There is something pecu- 
liarly quaint about tlie architectural features of 
the Strand, and the three-quarters of a mile which 
separate Charing Cross from the Griffin form — 
perhaixs the most irregularly built street in the 

. whole of the metropolitan area. Tlie houses seem 
. rather to have dropped into their places acciden- 
tally than to have been built with any design, and 
! the churches of St Mary and St dlement have 
an equally iuconseqirential appearance. But it is 
only the eastern end of the river-street which 
concerns us now ; and of it so much has recently 
been, or is at present in process of being, rebuilt, 
that its quaint character is almost a thing of the 

past, and we find a difficulty in realising the 
tower of St Clement’s crowned with cannon to 
overawe the turbulent Earl of Essex in his 
mansion at the corner of Essex Street ; or in more 
recent times, the meetings of the town-wits at 
George’s Coffee-house, now the Geonje Hotel, and 
the adjournment of the hot-headed disputants 
from the Gi'ecian into Hovereux Court, in order 
to settle their differences as to the etymology of 
a Greek word by an appeal to the sword. The 
Grecian is now let out in chambers; andDevereux 
Court is an orderly thoroughfare. Temple Bar 
has resigned in favour of a idonstrosity ; and the 
famous Code, though its sign still stood re- 
splendent over the doorway, until bxtrglariously 
removed from thence one night dining the last 
year, is shorn of its former glories. Dick’s 
Coffce-liouso survives only in name and in the 
jxages of the Tailor; and "the soi-disant Palace of 


Hemy VHI. and Cardinal Wolsey is a hair- 
dresser’s shop. 

From these scenes of past glory we turn through 
the Temple gate into the quiet sleep-bound pre- 
cincts of the law, undisturbed as yet by the footfall 
of the matutinal ‘laundress,’ or the shrill whistle 
with which the boy-clerks will make noontide 
hideous in the course of a few more hours. 
pass the vacant space where a short while ago 
stood the ancient dwelling-place of Oliver Gold- 
smith and Sir William Blackstone ; and as the 
clock of the Middle Temxffe Hall strilces four, 
we pass beneath the archway and look down over 
the well-kej)t grass plot and as yet empty flower- 
beds of the Inner Temple. The air is fulbof the 
chirping and twittering of innumerable sparrows, 
which make their haunt in the Temple plane-trees, 
and. seem to be striving to delude theruselves and 
their audience into the belief that they can vie 
in vocalism with the best of countiy birds. Nost- 
building is progressing rapidly under the sheltered 
window-ledges, and even as we glance upwards 
comes a valiant cock-sparrow bearing in his beak 
a most unwieldy straw, a very beam for his modest 
building purposes. He alights on the ledge, and 
with the aid of his mate, strives to accommodate 
his prize to the purpose for which he brought 
it ; but it proves too much for his powers, and 
as, in an unwary moment, he looses his hold, it 
floats gently to the ground. Undaunted by his 
failure^ he instantly follows it to earth; but a 
rival claimant is already in the field ; another 
ivatchful gentleman of the same tribe has seized 
the treasure, and at once a battle-royal ensues 
for its possession. Fluttering, pecking, screaming, 
they wheel round and round the bone of conten- 
tion, growing at last so eager for the settlement 
of their rival claims, that neither notices how a 
light gust of wind has stolen round the corner 
and swept away the subject of their dispute. Ah, 
foolish birds ! not to recollect, even in the very 
sanctuary of the law, how frequently the sub- 
stance of litigation passes from the would-be grasp 
of both litigants into the liands of the third party 
who steps in to settle the dispute ! 

The quarrel thus decided, we climb to our 
domicile, to experience, as the first who enters 
a room in the morning must always feel, 
how cold and cheerless the familiar spot looks 
in the morning light, with empty grate, and 
all the litter of the jprevious day as yet un- 
tidied away. Books and papers look less in- 
viting than usual under such circumstances, and 
we turn all the more readily to one more glimpse 
of the outer world. It is a scene not to be for- 
gotten. The clear blue sky is unclouded by the 
smoke and sombre hues of London noontide. Here 
and there, a streak of jmre white steam marks 
the spot where the busy press is still panting and 
throbbing forth its mighty message to the world. 
The spire of St Bride’s peers over the red-tiled 
roofs of King’s Bench Walk, looking like a 
Gargantuan telescope which some dead-and-gone 
astronomer has forgotten to close and put away ; 
while above the slates of Paper Buildings rises, 
solemn ami stately, the majestic cathedral dome, 
tinged already with the coming brightness of day, 
its golden ball shining like a mimic sun, and the 
cross above it standing out in bold relief against 
the sky. Five minutes more, and the grandeur 
I of the scene is comjplete, as the sun rises into sight 
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he had gone out, at a moniciit’s nolacc, tTufore-' 
seen cii'cuniHtances Kiuldcnly loft liini free ; and, 


directly behind the cathedral,^ flooding with light 
every shadowy corner of the time-honoured build- 
ings around us, and showing that the very city 
itself can appear picturesi|ue, and even beautiful, 
wlien divested of its ordinary busy crowds of toil- 
worn, anxious-gaited men. 


A DEAWING-ROOM OOMEPY. 

Hr Thomas Bilburv is the junior partner in 
the great firm of Bilbury, Blackthorne, & Co., 
tea-merchants, of Calcutta and London. The 
senior partner is Mr Joseph Bilbury, his father, 
who has a very nice house at Kew ,* and until 
within a year or two ago, there was a third 
member of the firm in the person of Thomas’s 
uncle, Mr Babbington Blackthorne, the Calcutta 
representative of the establisliment. But, unfor- 
tunately, Mr Blackthorne, like many Englishmen 
who live in India, drank too much Scotch whisky 
and Bass’s ale, and ate too much curry ami too 
many ‘Bomliay ducks;’ the result being that at 
the ago of fifty-five liis liver declined to bear 
the strain put upon it, and collapsed, leaving its 
owner so weak and ill, that he had barely time 
ere he died to telegraph to his partners in England 
a brief notice of his impending fate. This alarm- 
ing despatch arrived at a particularly inopportune 
moment. Mr Thomas Bilbury had on the day 
previous married a very charming young lady, 
Lydia Lapples by name ; and the intelligence of 
his uncle’s sad condition necessitated that the 
newly made husband — who, by the way, had only 
become acquainted with his bride about six weeks 
, . before marriage — should without a moment’s delay 
take the train for Dover, cross to Calais, and 
thence go by the quickest route to Calcutta. 
The affair was pressing. ’ Mr Blackthorne’s death 
would certainly throw the business into con- 
fusion, and any hesitation on the part of the 
English partners might imperil the future of 
the firm. 

, ‘Go at once, my dear boy,’ wrote Mr Joao.ph 
Bilbury to his son, who was in the Isle of Wight, 
‘and send yoim wife to me, I will take care of 
her, and see her settled in your new home at 
Eichmond. I' would go myself, but my gout 
won’t allow me. And above aH things, take care 
olgrour liver.’ 

/ There was no help for it. Mr Bilbury, junior, 
felt that he must go ; so go he did, putting the 
bbst face on the matter, and bidding a very long 
and tender good-bye to his poor little Avife. He 
escorted her across to Portsmouth, put her into 
a London train, kissed her, savr her off, and then 
took the next traiir for Dover, 

She settled down in her new home on Eichmond 
Hill ; and he for many months afterwards worked 
hal’d at his desk in Calcutta, arranging the worldly 
affaii’s of his dead uncle, and from time to time 
‘ semlmg home reports of his progress, and love- 
letters to Lydia. 

elapsed ere he was able 
to return to England ; and then he returned, as 


unwilling to lose a day, he Look tbci first homeward 
bound steamer, wliich, so it happencal, wfis also 
taking to Eielunond a loiter, written a few days 
earlier, in which Mr Bilhui’y, among other luiitters, 
regretted to Ins Avife tliat the pre.smire of hiisiness 
woitld not leave lum at liberty for at least a 
mouth. 

He travelled home without nd\eutnr(', landed 
in due course at DoV(ir, arriv^ed in London late 
at night, and, Avithout liaA'ing written a Avord 
of warning to Lydia, hurried on next morning 
to Eichmond Hill. Why he did not Avrite oi’ 
telegraph, avc cannot say ; perhaps he thought his 
stiddcn appearance Avon Id agreeably surprise his 
wife ; or perhaps lie. Avas too excited to ho able 
to think at all. But in any case, he neither wrote 
nor telegruphod n single Avord of preparation. 

It Avas a fine sunny morning in sumnutr ; Mr 
Thomas Bilbury had scai'ccly seen his new home, 
AAdiich he had taken in a hurry immediately 
before his Avedding ; and he Avas Avulking eageady 
up the short carriage-drive leading to the house, 
Avhen, happening to cast his gaze loAvards the 
upper wiudoAv's, lie caught sight of a fair, white- 
draped figure, which avus watering some tloAvering- 
plauts that stood in a roAV on the sill. He ab 
once rceuguised the fvgnre as that of his wife, 
atid AVUS about to irtter a cry of salutation, 
when he suddenly became conscimis that she did 
, not recognise him ; foi’, with graceful modesty, 
she witlidrcAv from the Avindow and disappeared 
as soon as she became conscious that he was 
watching her. An hlea struck him. It Avas a 
foolish, but not AA’holly unnatural one. He AA^ouId 
pretend to he some one else — a friend, .<!ay, tif lie.r 
husband’s, and Avould ask to see her us such. Of 
(jourse she Avould at once recognise his vciico ; 
but then tlic surprise, and the conseqAient jfleasuro, 
would he the more complete if ho tlms deferred 
them, lie knocked, therefoi’e, at tlie <loor ; and 
to the servant Avho appeared, announced that ho 
had just returned from India and dci.sirod to see 
Mrs Bilbury, Ho gave no name ; hut he avus 
admitted, and shoAvn into the druAving-room, 
where, in some perturbation of mind, lie awaited 
the advent of the Avife from Avhoju he had been 
so long and so cruelly separated, 

* I suppose that she will know mo,’ he reflected, 
as ho stood Aviih las hack to tins AvindoAv ; ‘but 
it is true that I haves gruAvu a loh-rahly big board 
since I Avent UAvaiy, nud that I have bectjiuo con- 
siderably tanned. HoAvever, the beard tiught to 
make no great difference. I suppose th.'ib she 
Avould know mo if she saAV mo in ray shii't-slcu;ves, 
or with both legs cut off at the knees. On tlu? 
other hand, she thinks that f am still at Calc.ntta, 
for she must have had my last letter this morning. 
I hope my sudden appearance here AA'on’t upset 
her, I must be careful.’ 

Here lus thoughts avcho sAAo'tched aside by the 
unmistakable sound of rustliug skii'ts in the 
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passage without ; aud as the door opened, he 
in,voluntarily turned and gazed into the garden, 
at the same "time coughing nervously. 

‘May I offer you a chair? I am afraid that 
you find the open window too much for you,’ 
said a soft voice behind him. 

‘ 0 no ; not at all ! ' he returned, facing his 
wife for an instant, and then hastily resuming 
liis'survey of the garden. 

Mrs Bilbury did not in the least recognise her 
liuslvind, ‘ Do let mo order a fire to be lighted,’ 
she urged. 

‘ 0 no ; not for worlds ! ’ ejaculated Tom, as 
he turned slowly round, conscious at last that 
even his nervousness was no excuse for his rude- 
ness, ‘But tlxe fact is, Mrs ’ 

‘ My name is M’rs Bilbury ! ’ 

‘ Oh ! thank you — yes ! The fact is, Mrs 
Bilbury, that I am not yet entirely reconciled 
to this ahominahle English climate. I — ah— that 
is to say, a man who has existed in giwes of 
mango — ah — and has lived on curry and chutnee 
— ah — with the thermometer stancHng doggedly 
at a hundred and two in the shade, is— ah j but 
I daresay you understand.’ 

‘ Oh, perfectly, Mr I think I have not 

the pleasure of knowing your name.’ 

‘who am I?’ thought Mr Thomas Bilbury. 
‘My name,’ he said, after a slight pause, ‘is 
Tilbury.’ 

‘ What a curious similarity ! ’ said his wife. — 

‘ Yes ; I can readily believe that people coming 
home from India find this climate very trying 
at first, even in summer. My husband writes 
that the heat in Calcutta has been excessive. 
Possibly, Mr Tilbury, you _ may have called to 
give me some nows of him? I hope so. I 
thought that his last letter was not written in 
very good spirits.’ 

‘That is satisffxctory,’ thought Mr Bilbury. 

‘ The lapse of two years has not altered her love 
for me.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said aloud; *I can give you some 
news of him, for, a month ago, I was at Cal- 
cutta.’ 

‘Indeed? How delightfxxl ! — Do sit down, 
]\T.r Tilbury. It is very pleasant to meet any 
one who lias seen my husband so recently ; for 
I gather from what you say that you have seen 
him. How was he 1 ’ 

Mr Bilbury was by this time much exercised 
in his mind as to what to say next. On the 
one hand, he was afraid to declare himself, for 
fear of frightening his wife ; on tlie other, he 
rather enjoyed the situation. He therefore 
determined, " for the present, to retain his ^ 
incognito. i 

‘He was,’ he said with deliberate hesitation, 

‘ as well avS could be ex]X‘.ctocl.’ 

‘As ■well as could be expected?’ repeated Mrs 
Bilbury with alarm. ‘Do you mean that he 
has been ill ? ’ 

‘Well, not exactly ill,’ prevaricated Tom, who 
had not yet (piite made up his mind as to what 
ho should say. 

‘But 1 do not understand you. Tell me, 
please. , What has happened to him ? ’ 

Mr Bilbury wondered what the end would 
be. He heartily wished that his wife would 
recognise him and settle the difficulty by throw- 
ing iter arms round his neck. 


‘ Nothing very serious,’ he said. ‘ I daresay 
he has told you that he has become very fond 
of tiger-shooting ? ’ 

‘Ah, tigers ! TeU me, Mr Tilbury, tell me ! ’ 

‘Well, he went out tiger-shooting one day as 
usual — ah — he was accompanied only by his 
servant. They entered the jungle ! Suddenly, 
and without warning, a huge female tiger sprang 
upon your husband and bore him to the eartli. 
The native fled for assistance ; help arrived ; and 
the victim was found faint from loss of blood, 
with his right arm torn out at the socket, his 
left eye destroyed, a'nd the calf of his left leg 
— all — deeply scored by the cruel claws of the 
ferocious monster.’ 

‘Dear me, how alarming!’ commented Mrs 
Bilbiuy ; and the exclamations seemed so out of 
proportion to the gravity of the story, that Mr 
Bilbury felt seriously disappointed. ‘That fully 
accounts,’ continued Lydia, ‘for his bad spirits. 
His right ai'm’ 

‘Yes; torn out at the socket, Mrs Bilbury. 
Ho has learned to write with his left hand.’ 

‘ Ah ! dreadful. And his left eye destroyed ? ’ 

‘Yes ; he wears a glass eye, poor fellow ! ’ 

‘It must be agoiiy. And the calf of his leg 
deeply scored by the cruel claws of the ferocious 
monster 1 Terrible misfortune 1 And when you 
left him, Mr Tilbury, how was he? Will he 
survive?’ , ' 

A new light seemed to break upon Mr Bilbiuy. 
Did his wife want him to survive? He felt by 
no means sure of it. _ : 

‘ It is impossible to say with certainty,’ he 
said ; ‘ liut you must hope for the best. Let me 
beg of you, my dear Miy Bilbury, to keep up 
your spirits.’ 

‘Oh, Mr Tilbury, I don’t see why I should 
he miserable. There is very pleasant society 
down here at Kichmond ; and, you know, there 
' are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of 
I it,’ 

i Tom’s Avorst suspicions were by this time more 
than confirmed, ‘ The heartless woman ! ’ he 
thought. ‘This is how she receives the news 
of my being mangled and disfigured,’ But still, 
unwilling to give up hope, he continued aloud ; 

‘ Poor fellow ! I assure you that in his delirium 
your name was very often on his lips.’ 

‘ Indeed ! Then he had not quite forgotten 
me.’ 

‘Forgotten you?’ repeated Tom, his feelings 
. for an instant getting the better of him. ‘ O 
no ! I think that it is the lot of but feiv 
women to have a husband so utterly devoted 
to her.’ 

‘ And of hut few men to have a wife’ 

‘Bo charming,’ said Mr Bilbury, finishing the 
sentence. 

‘ Oh, Mr Tilbury ! — But excuse me. Of course 
you will stay to luncheon. Do ; to plea.se me ! 
You know that a woman hates solitude little less 
than smallpox.— One moment. I will jiist go 
and give the necessary orders.’ And Mrs Bilbury 
rose and quitted the room- 

‘ Well, this is awful i’ reflected her husband as 
soon as he Avas left alone. ‘ She doesn’t recognise 
me ; and apparently she doesn’t seem to care for 
me much. She reminds me that there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. That, 
I suppose, means that if I Avould only die and 
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liberate ber, slie ^ronld promptly marry some one 
else. A nice instance of tlio faitlilessness of 
women ! Perhaps I slionld do w'ell to leave her 
at once, and never let her know the trvith f hnt 
I can’t do that. I love her still; indeed, I’m 
afraid I iove her more than I ever did. No; I 
will see this alfUir to the end. If she is unfaithful, 
I will find her out, and then’ 

His meditations were cut short hy the return 
of his -wife, who informed him that she had 
ordered some luncheon, and that he must mean- 
while do his best to amuse her, as there was no 
one else in the house except the servants. This 
style of conversation made Tom more and more 
reckless; and at once he launched out into an 
account of an imaginary moonlight picnic at Aden, 
where — so ho let it appear—he had broken the 
hearts of several charming girls, and ripon the 
whole had behaved in a highly reprehensible 
manner. 

‘It must have been very delightfixl,’ said Mrs. 
Eilbury, ‘ I wish I had been there ! Sometimes 
we have very pleasant evenings hero. Of course, 
I know every one in the neighbourhood ; and, 
as a married woman, I ask whom I like to my 
house. You must come one night, Mr Tilbury; 
and sup with us afterwards.’ 

By this time Tom was perfectly frantic. ‘ I ’m 
afraid I shan’t be here for long,’ he said bitterly. 
‘I am going abroad. I cannot rest anywhere,’ 

* You are worried, I see,’ said Mrs Bilbury. * I 
can sympathise with you,’ 

‘Yes, family matters and disappointments, you 
: 

‘ Disappointments ! But you are young ; and, 
if you will excuse me, not bed-looking. Perhaps 
you have merely lost your heart to one of the 
young ladies at Aden.’ 

‘0 no,’ he replied. ‘And, to tell the truth, 
I am doubtful whether any woman would be 
worth worrying about.’ 

‘Don’t be cynical,’ said Jfrs Bilbury with a 
smile. ‘Perhaps you expect too much from 
women.’ 




I expect sympathy, fidelity, and consideration,’ 
answered Mr Bilbury gravely. 

‘But, let me ask you, do yoir yourself indulge 
in those virtues 1 Ah ! men are very inconsistent, 
I fear. However, I hope that you do not believe 
that women are bad as a rule.’ 

‘Well, I know to my cost that some are had. 
Yes ; some even betray their husbands.’ 

‘And in such coses I’m afraid that the husbands 
are also to blame.’ ■ 

‘ I don’t tbink so,’ said Tom curtly, 

‘But you are worrying yourself, I see, although 
you try to affect indifference. What is it ? ’ 
‘Worrying myself? Not a hit I’ cried Mr 
Bilbury. > 

‘I am glad to hear you say so,’ returned his 
wife. ‘I don’t worry myself. Cosy suppers 
and ’ 

‘ But the probable death of your husband ! ’ 
interjaculated Mr Bilbury. 

‘dh, I am philosophical. Wo only lived to- 

B ther for two days ; wo only knew each other 
e a few weeks. Wliat am I to him? What 
is he to me ? Life is still before me.’ 

‘That is rather plain speaking,’ thought Tom. 
‘ I woudw whether she would like to get up a fiir - 
tatjon 'mth m I will draw her on a Httle.’ 


‘Ah!’ ho said aloud, ‘you have happiness 
within your grasp, and you can malce auotlKU’ 
hapxiy. It is not ovmj man who is so fortunate 
as to meet with a woman like you. _ Now, 1 con- 
fess that I have bwoi unfoi'tuniito in tuy experi- 
ence. But if I thuugliL that I might hope for 
yotir .sympathy ’ 

‘Surely, Mr Tilbury; it would be unwomanly 
of me to refuse it.’ 

Tom drew his chair nearer to that of las wife, 
and continued: ‘Oh, if I miglit hope for your 
sympathy, and look for your regard and pity, my 
dear Mrs Bilbury, life, I assure you, would soon 
assume a new complexion to nxy i:yes. Let ua 
be plain. Can you not make mo 1 nippy, and 
bestow your sympathy, your love, and your pity 
upon* one who will value such gifts at tlieir true 
worth ? ’ 

Mrs Bilbury, evidently agitated, rose. ‘ .Really,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘I was not prepared for all this. 
I feel the need of love, _ love such as yours ; 

l)ut ’ And she buried her face in her 

hands. 

‘ This,’ thought Mr Bilbury to himself, ‘ i.s my 
faithful and devoted wile ! ’ yet ho was unable to 
refrain from seating hims<?lf buside Lydia and 
putting his arm round her waist. ‘Dear Mrs 
Bilbury,’ ho said, ‘ I love you ! Do you, can 
you love me ? ’ 

She gave a scaredy percoptiblo gesture of 
assent ; and Tom, now tluiroughly convinced 
of his wife’s \mtrustworthines.s, sprang up and 
confronted her. 

‘Mrs Bilbury,’ he said, ‘what would yoxw 
husb<ml say to this? You have disgraced 
him!’ 

She looked up, and held out her hands implor- 
ingly. 

‘You are a vicious woman!’ ho coxxtimiud 
unrelentingly. 

‘Then why, just now, did you ask for my love V 
she demanded. 

‘Because I wauled to assure myself that yon 
were as vicious and wortble.ss as" I now know 
you t(x be. As for loving you—I despi.se you ! 
Ah! if you were only a good woman!’ And 
he approached her and took her by the haiuL 
Bor an' insbmt he stood tluas ; tlieu ho raised the 
hand .and ki.ssed it ; and finally he kissed Ins 
wife on the chock. 

‘Are you going, Mr Tilbury?’ she asked. 

‘Yes ; I had better go ; it 'is for the best. Wo 
coxdd not be happy. Good-bye!’ He kii5.sc(l her 
again, and then moved slowly awav to the door, 
whore he stood, painfully regarding lier. 

‘ Good-bye ! ’ she echoed. — ‘ But, .she continued 
in another voice, ‘ Tom ! ’ 

‘Toni!’ rmit'ated Mr Bilbury, starting and 
colouring. * 'w ho told you my name was Tom ? ’ 

‘You did, you foolish fellow, about two years 
ago.’ 

‘And you know me, Xjvdia?’ he cried, as lio 
quickly rctiumed to hci’. "‘You have known mo 
all along ? ’ 

‘No; I did not know you until you told me 
that tremendous story about the tiger. There 
was no mistaking you, then !’ 

By this time Mr and Mrs Thomas Bilbury wore 
embracing each other so affectionately tliat the 
conversation was rendered very fragmentary and 
disjointed. It is therefore almost impos,yible 
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to chronicle what they said ; hnt it is certain that —-a thing restrictionists are not always disposed 
they forgave each other, and it is a matter of to do. 

notoriety that there lias since heen no happier In order to test restriction fairly, we will 
couple on Eichmond Hill, assume that the miners of Great Britain nnanh 

monsly agree to restrict the output of coal in the 

ON.EESTRIOTINQ THE OUTPUT OP COM. al™ A 

A FEW years ago, the coal industries of this restriction of this land would certainly he 
country wore in a state of unprecedented pro- thorough ; for,^ whereas the colliers formerly 
sixTity, employer and employed receiving the forked from fifty-five to sixty-five hours per 
highest remuneration ever known. A variety of week, they would under the new systeni^ work 
causes, 1 _ hror^it about a decline, and this 

decline continued until at last the coal industries ^ent. Under this system of restriction, the 
and the wages paid to coal employiis sank to their colliers would work three-fourths of the time they 
former condition. During the continuance of the formerly worked ; they would produce three- 
‘ good times,’ neither the miners’ leaders nor the fourths of the coal they formerly produced ; and 
miners themselves gave a due amount of thought finally, they would receive three-fourths of the 
to the cause of the prosperity they enjoyed. But w«ges they had received previously. The first 
when the decline came, and they found themselves of restriction presents a far from pleasant 

enjoying grand wages no longer, they began In order to obtain good 

J J fo ti » i> mi • wages at some unknown future tune, he volun- 

to inquire into the cause of the decline. This Warily reduces his present eaimings to the extent 
was easily found. The remuneration obtained by qJ-’ twenty-five per cent, j in the hopes of enjoying 
miner and mine-owner at the acme of prosperity a future good time, he makes of the present a 
served as a lure to other labourers and capitalists, had time. The colliers who formc]?ly earned on 
one class going into the mines, the other becoming an average thirty shillings a week, would under 
mine-owners. This influx of capital and labour the new system earn seven shillings and sixpence 
into the coal industries greatly augmented the ^ week less; and as it would take, say, three 
nutunf, nf cnal sn that the <^ntiT>lv evcpeilnd ilw ^tio^-ths, lor the decrease in the output to affect 
output 01 coal, so that the supply exceeded the markets, tlio loss to each comer avould ho 
demand, when, of course, prices fell, one coal considerable 

agent underseUing another, so keen was the com- ;vhat of thatU restrictiom.sts will exclaim, 

petition in the maifliets. ^ ^ < The increased wages wo should then receive 

As a result of this inquiry into the cause of the would more than redeem our losses.’ 

decline in miners’ wages, we have the theory of We think this would not be the case, and 
restriction ; and without doubt the general body kope to show its improbability. We will sup- 
ofthecoal-minersof the United Kingdom believe restriction has been in existence for 

that by restricting the output of coal they will lyvould take say, three inonths 

1 IT j. 1 • 1 1 XT 7 n 3 i* • of restriction to affect the coal-markets, the mst 

lie able to tang back tic ‘golden ago' o£ mm- 

ing,^ Meetings representative ot almost all tbe one-foiirtli of liis former earnings. At 

colliers in the three countries have been held beginning of the fourth month, however, the 
at Manchester, at Leeds, and at various other supply falls beneath the demand, prices rise, and 
places, and resolutions in favour of restriction the colliers get an advance of ten per cent. Two 
were unanimously carried. So implicit is the months after, they get another advance of ton 
belief ill restriction, that the man who dares to pci’. cent. ; and two months after that, ^ they get 
question its worth is looked upon by his fellow- f similar advance, and so keep advancing every 
■*'. Ill TT, two months of the vear. Would ail the advanees 

mmcB jiist as a mail woiilcl be legarcled ivlio pe/ceEt.-tecoup tlie voluutarr 

denied tbe attraction of gravitation.^ As a minor, taes of the collier dining tlio first half-year if 
the writer can speak from exiierience when he restriction? No! At the end of the first year of 
assures his readers that almost all miners regard restriction, every collier whose wages had formerly 
restriction as a self-evident truth. averaged thirty shillings a weclc 'would have lost 

The believers in restriction uphold their theory more than ten pounds sterling, and this notwith- 
thus. ‘ The price of every commodity,’ they s;iy, standing the fact that his wages had advanced 
Us governed by the laws of supply and demand, fifty per cent. 

If tlic supply exceeds the demand, prices have a And here other considerations arise. To what 
tendency to fall ; and inversely, if the demand an enormous price coal would rise during the 
exceeds the supply, prices have a tendency to rise. re,strictive year, and what an ill effect this 
Tlu'se are natmal laws ; their truth is undeniable ; augmentation of price must have had on other 
and the inlerenco we draw from them is clear, industries. All the varied industries of our land 
We purpose restricting the output of coal till the are linked indissolubly together. One industry 
demand exceeds the supply, when, of course, prices cannot be tampered with without disturbing its 
will rise ; and our employers receiving better fellows ; and this great advance in the price of 
prices for their coals, will ho, able to give us our staple fuel would have a tendency to increase 
better wage.s.’ Such is the reasoning on which the productive cost of many ^thousands of cora- 
ls ImiU the theory of restriction ; and to a limited moditics, for which the collier would have to 

extent, it i,s sound. But in order to perceive the pay an increased prrice. Take, as an instance, 

shortcomings of this theory, it becomes necessary the iron industries, where huirdreds of thousands 

to follow restriction to its logical consequences of tons of coal are used annually for smelting 
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and otbeT purpoBPs, and it needs no pliilosopMc 
iiisiglit tn perceive tliat tlie price of the coal in- 
fluences the price of tlie finished product. It is 
impossible in an article like the present to do 
more than touch tlie fringe of the subject, and 
rve return to that part of it which most intimately 
concerns the collier. 

‘But,’ says the resti'ictionist, ‘though ■ the 
colliers may not recoup themselves in the first 
year of restriction, they will do so in the second 
year. The great wages they woirld get in the 
second year would more than compensate them 
for the first year’s losses.’ 

Yes, we reply, if all went on as smoothly as 
you imagine. But your restriction would kill 
.itself, and just at the time of its fruition. 
How would you find yourselves at the end of 
the first year? Probably enjoying short hours 
and long wages; and what would emsue? Why, 
the very causes which came into operation a 
few years ago, would come again into active 
existence. Your short hours and splendid wage.s 
would lure thousands to the mines. The rcfusi* 
of every other vocation would sc.ramble for places 
in your pits ; and new pits and new pit-owners 
would spring as quickly as mushrooms into 
existence, just as they di(l half a scjore of yeans 
ago. There are iro gates to the mines to cxcltule 
new-comers, no laws to prevent the sinking of 
new mines, and whenever mining and mine- 
owning become highly profitable, miners and 
mine-owners will burst into being. And when 
this influx of labour and capital occuns, restriction 
vanishes into ‘thin air.’ The new-comers help 
to' swell the markets ; the supply exceeds the 
demand ; competition sets in ; prices fall ; and 
soon the old order of things would prevail 
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A very moderate calculation puts down the 
loss caused to tlie country by the potato disease 
at a million pounds a year. It is doubtless 
much more than this. Indeed, the loss in Ireland 
alone in the exceptionably had year of laXO was 
put down at eight million ]iounds ! So long as 
the disease roraains unconquered, the loss will con- 
tinue. But the dawn seems breaking. Hitherto, 
efforts have been made to fight the disease. Now 
we are beginning to learn to avoid it. In 1880 , to 
supply our wants, we had to import potatoes 
valuecl at two million eight hundred and forty- 
seven thousand and twenty-seven pounds, in 
1881 , on the other hand, >ve not only had enough 
for oiirselves, but we exported large" quantities to 
America and Ireland. How did this come about? 
Simply that farmers planted magnum-bonums 
and Scotch champions, kinds that, because of their 
strong constitution, are not only great croppers, 
but in a great degi’oc disoase-resistoiu Strength 
of constitution is what is wanted in order ' to 
combat the potato disease. For this reason, we 
are glad to see that tlie Highland and Agricul- 
-tural Society have agreed to offer prizes for new 
potatoes of real merit. There can be no doubt 
that, 80 far, agriculturists are travelling in the 
right direction ; and it is to be hoped that what 
has been done for potatoes may be done for every 
kind of farm-crop. Already, farmers have begun 
to reap the benefit; and instances are not awanting 
of profit of from thirty to even ninety pounds an 


acre being gained by gvuwiiig prcqif'C kinds of 
potatoes ami sccairing tlm market at Ibo propi'i.’ 
time. Some account of tbe. above facts may bo 
seen, with Lbo details, in. .a i)umpb!et issued by 
Messrs Sutton and Son of Beading, Be.rka, wbicb 
may b<! bad for a stamp by any applicant. It 
i,s wellivorth the attention of farmers and markot- 
gardenors. 


IN MEMOEIAM. 

I), M, 


EiKrt out, ye spheres ! riu" one my moarnful tale 
Anil oh, ye groves, yonr solemn music lend 
To ray great grief, in i)l!iintive, sorrowing wail, 
Tor ho is dead, my llnsband and my Triend ! 


And oh, tliou Love, the sunshine of ,my youth, 

Now lend thy strength to every note of woe, 
IVliilo I in sorrow learn the bitter truth — 

I'ho lonely liours tliis widowed heart must Irnow. 


0 Love, 0 Sorrow, wliorcrore are ye twain. 

The rival heirs of iny lieveaviid lireast ? 
lYlicro in suece.ssivo anarciiy ye reign, 

Each strengthening each in anguish and unrest ! 


Tlie tones of bliss wbioh I was wont to hear, 
And hoar with rapture from htfi hleashd lips, 
Are silent now ! Where shall I find hia peer ? 
To me the world is shrouded in eelip.se I 


For dark are all the scenes where he is sot, 

And taino are all the soimd.s without his voice ; 

Pale Grief is now my silent, bitter lot, 

Thougli the vain world should say, ‘Ilejoieo, rejoice 1’ 


But he has passed to purer Light above, 

And so I liobl it sIii thus to corajtlain ; 

With me he left his great, nmlying love, 

And nothing but the liolier thoughts romain. 


Those will I cherish till the Bridal 8ong 
Of the Eternal Kingibua shall unite 
My sold with his, and with the glorious Throng, 
East by the throne of Alajesty and Light ! 


There shall the voice which bade tbe billows cease 
Tlieir tumult on the Lake of (Jalilee, 

Be heard in thrilling tones of Love and Peace - 
Of Love so full of joy and harmony 1 
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placed "before it, some 

1 R Y 0 P A jiot; jjy any means in a rayenous manner ; 

■ L as if famished, 
bird, the pigeon 
was far enough grown to be quite fit to provide., 
one of the shyest for itself, more esjjecially at that time of the year. 

The tail, however, was awanting, having seemingly 
one of the northern counties been pulled out by a cat, or perhaps by a hawk. 

'■ ms in a Yet it did not appear as if it had been pursued 

employed and forced to seek shelter and safety from an 

and land- enemy. 

The pigeon continued to stay on ; but on. 
age, Bourtie, by Old account of Ins domestic bereavement, the game- 
lie proprietor of the keeper .almost forgot about it, and no pains were 
estate is Major liamsay of Stralocli and Barra.) taken to tamo or familiarise the strange visitor 
Mr Wright, who is unmarried, had resided there with its now chosen companions or its new abode, 

for a good many years with his aged mother, The woman who kept house for the gamekeeper 

whose decease he had recently cause to deplore, merely gave it food ; and it at once made itself at 


means 

WOOD-PIGEON. I and indeed it did not seem 

TriK following appears to bo an almost tinparal- Although evidently a young 
leled instance of chosen domestication and per- 
sonal attachment on the part of 
of wild-birds, the wood-pigeon. 

A friend of mine ‘ 

of Scotland (says our correspondent), liv 
cottage in the heart of a wood, and is 
on an estate as forester, gamekeeper, 
steward. His name and arldress are as follow: 
hir Peter Wright, Bai'ra Cotti 


ijB*^ 
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any one came near to speak witli its master} it 
•\voulcI withdraw to a distance; and. •when the 
stranger wont awa.y, it would then at once return 
and resume its occupation. At meals it takes 
its place on a chair close by him, where, it has its 
dish of food and its can of water, and will remain 
there Just till ho moves, when it promptly goe.s 
with liiin, if allowed. Sometimes, when it has fed, 
it will perch itself on the hack of his chaii’, or on 
his shoulder, upon the slightest, token of induce- 
ment or permission ; or on his head or hand, and 
nibble around his eyes, or over his hair, neck, 
heard, and face, in the mo.st loving-like manner ; 
and when spoken to endearingly, it will look 
archly and knowingly, holding its liead to one 
side, and moving its bill with a light erunchiug- 
like sound in opening and shutting, as if in 
attempt at .speech or imitation of the movemoii,t of 
his lip,s in return. Indeed, so intelligent a crea- 
ture is it, that one can scarce help fancying tliat 
it i.s not only li,stcning parrot-like and under- 
standing what is said, but also labouring to 
acquire tlxe faculty of using human language so 
as to be able to reply. 

To prove the iuienso personal devotedness of 
this sti’anger from the wood,s, one striking 
instance may he given. Some weeks after its 
appearance, its master had to he away on busi- 
ness for throe day,'^. It was painful to see its 
increasing restlessness and evident distress at 
his protracted absence ; and pleasant to note 
its delight when he at last returned. But that 
was not all. It seemed to have firmly resolved 
not to lose him again ; and next day, when im 
set out to go through the woods, it dctcvmiuudly 
followed, and would not be hindered. Its power 
of keeping in view and not losing him being 
sight, and not scent, it had at last lost him in 
the thickets, and could not find him again. Like 
some wiser heads in such circumstances it .seems 
to have concluded that Ac, not it, was hast ; and 
consequently it must have continued it.s fruit- 
less search till night fell, when it had to 
lodge in the wood. Next morning it probably 
resumed its seareh ; for only at mid-day did it 
appear to have been struck with the thought, 
that possibly its master had got home without 
it. On reaching the cottage, the delight of the 
bird was cordially reciprocated by its pro- 
teeter. 

Whenever it is detained at home, if not allowed 
to accompany him, the pigeon will remain pretty 
nmclx about the house, and a good deal inside. 
Sometimes it will go through tlie woods on an 
exploring tour, or for exercise, and remain away 
for several hours togethoi*, but always mxfailingly 
returns. Mostly, however, when the keeper is 
absent, it will go out and in and around among 
fhe outhouses, occasionally perching itself on the 
top of a building, and sit as if dozing. When he 
appears, ab a word it will open its eyes, pick itself 
andfty If ho says coaxingly ; ‘I am 

going to dinner, coow— are you coming'?’ it will 


light on his shoulder or head, and, tlius c.aiTitid, 
enter with him, and. lake its iiceiisiomed place. 
When he is lue.seiit, ifc cares for no oUier. (Still, 
when he is away for only the usual short intervals, 
it i.s quite at ease with the hou.sidceojxu’, and will 
at times, as if in frolic, lly on to her head or 
hack wlieu at Avork, It will Hit about on lablcrs, 
chains, wiudow-.sills, take, a look into the luirror, 
lift a comb or other small article, and make itf-elf 
as it were generally useful. The cat and it are 
quite safe and ca.sy JViouds, but Av'illiout much 
familiarity on c'ither loart. It dislike.^, however, 
the pre.sencc of a dog. It seem.s also to have a 
strange antipathy to Idue, Avhich. it .show.s if an 
article of that colour is held before it. It is quite 
familiar with me, and always seems pleased to see 
me. The second time I saw it, a short while after 
the day it arrived, it appoarecl at once to look at 
me knowingly, as if to say : ‘ 0 yes, I have seen 
you before. 1 know you us a fi-icnd of my friend, 
and you wore here, when I came. You are 
welcome ; and T .shall always ho glad to .see you.’ 
It allow, s mo the fullest libcidy with it ; and it 
will readily come upon my hand or finger, and 
permit me to carry it about anywhere, out or in, 
around Ihe house lu broad day, witliout se(‘kiug 
to iiy oir ; and if I place it ox{ anything outside, 
leave it, and. go into the house, it will speedily 
come Hying in after me. 

One day that I calleil, it Avas abroad on a visit 
through ihe wood ; hut very soon it came in 
and lighted on the table near me. I begun to 
talk to it, and take it on my finger, placing it 
near my Lice ; A\dum, instead of being Irightaned 
or abrinking from xne, it began to peck gently 
and careH.singly around my eyes, beard, head, 
and neck. Blit although so famiUar nntl seem- 
ingly pleased Avith my presence, it never soek.s 
to folloAV me Avheu I leave the hoit.se, as it doe.s 
my friend. lie is clearly the one .supreme object 
of its attacliment and solicitude. As before hinted 
at, it i.s afraid of no emc, ; but it pevmit.s ne!U'ne,ss 
and familiarity only to some, and at timc,s shoAvs 
liearty di.sploasnre. It not only Im-s its peculiax* 
aixd strong liking.s, but it Ims mauifestud some- 
AAdiat fierce, individual dislikt; ; in one instance, 
at least, .strikingly so. A xiephe.AV of my friend 
had found it impussible to be pre.scut fiAtiu a 
di.stauce at a near relative’s funeral, and made a 
A*isit a short time alter. ’Wluni seated in the 
house, the pigeon approached, and set upon him 
with bill and Aving.s more in manner of a fierce 
eagle than as a gentle dowi, and as if deteriniiie.d 
to drive him from the. house. ILsually, hoAvover, 
if it show.s :io special liking, it is (piietly in- 
dilfereixt, unless Avlien too idoisely approac.hed and 
liberties taken Avitb it, Avhen it Ai'ill vigoroudy 
defend itsolf, pecking and striking iiercely Avitli 
its Avings. If teased by its accepted friends, it 
will peck more or less severely, but ratUer in a 
playful manner tbau idhorwise. 

Its coming, and at sindi a time, and ibs 
peculiar Avays and liablts, ax-e Avholly iue.xpli- 
cablc upon any natural or recognised ])rin- 
ciples ; an<l it can scai'cely be Avondered at if 
my friend should not only have an airec.tionato 
regard, but something like a reverential love 
for it; and without axxy undue .superstitious 
ixotions, one couhl liax’dly bo blamed for con- 
ceiving that there nuist be something super- 
natural .about its visit and niannci',s ; xior 
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Bhonld it be tbougiit specially odd, or very 
improper, if neighbours do, as if with bated 
breath, whisper; ‘It loolca just as if it had been 

■■sent.’.. ■.■ ' 

It has now become a very plump and pretty 
bird indeed — a moat perfect and hcaiitiful specimen 
both in ligure and feather. One of its chief 
deligiits is to wash its(3lf; and it seems to take 
pleasure in occasionally dabbling in water. If 
a tub well filled should be at hand, it will at 
least once a day get into it, swim and paddle 
about, and dive overhead like a cluck ; and all 
the more will be its evident satisfaction if it 
can have a shower-bath at the same time by 
rain running from the house upon and over its 
back. When satisfied with its bath, it will, if 
the day is cold, go inside, and place itself near 
the fire, and commence to preen its feathers 
in the manner common to fowls. Indeed, its 
freaks, and its familiarity and intelligence, seem 
to he of a fiir higher order than those of any 
other bird with which I am acquainted. 

It has repeatedly been siiggested that this 
intelligent pigeon may have '"been tamed, and 
come from somewhere not far away. Well, 
supposing it were _ so, it would still remain 
unaccountable how it should have of free choice 
so decidedly taken up its abode in a strange 
habitation, and attached itself so persistently to 
a particular individual. But no information of 
a tame wood-pigeon near or fur can be found. 
No doubt wood-pigeons may be tamed, thongli 
I cannot from my own experience speak to the 
fact as being of common occurrence. There 
is no evidence that the pigeon in question 
had been previously tamed ; and if there were 
proof, it could never satislactorily explain so 
sudden and intense an attachment to a stranger. 
Neither is it of importajicc to try fully to 
account for the fact by supposing that tlic 
pigeon had been driven hy fright to seek shelter. 
There is no evidence that it was so,; and the 
deliberate manner in whidi it presented itself 

S i no appearance of any such fact. Besides, 
it been so, it would more than probably have 
gone away after a while, when the fright was 
over ; and if the terror should have remained, it 
would not readily v'ander abroad through the 
woodland, its natural haunt, as it has b^ecn in 
the habit of doing, alone and unconstrained. 
Neither, had it been driven in for shelter and 
protection, could such a fact account at all for 
the peculiar personal attachment so assiduously 
muuil'ested and maintained. A gamekeeper too — 
the natural enemy of its marauding tribe — was 
sui'C-ly not the most likely protector to be 
.sought, unless, indeed, considerable reasoning 
power could be predicated of the bird, rccLon- 
iug on the principle that its most danger- 
ous enemy, shouhl it gain hi.s favour, would 
prove its best protector. Nor will the theory of 
ostracism fit much better than that of iear. 
Bosides bidug considerably improbable that so 
young a bird should luivc been shunned by its 
kind, the fact of its going .so readily abj-oad and 
staying for hours together in its natural haunts, 
would" militate against the likelihood of such a 
supposition as ostracism. By no reasoning and 
on no natural principle does it seem that a 
satisl'actory theory can ho adduced. The attach- 
ment is so extraordinary in all particuha's, that 


nothing equal or akin can, to my knowledge, be 
produced with regard to any wild animal, and all 
the less to one of a species naturally so shy of 
man. ■ 

ONE EALSE, BOTH EAIE; . 
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CHAPTER XVII.— CHINESE JACK. 

A PARK night on the river. It was summer; 
but there was a raw damp chill in the moist air. 
The day had been fine ; but now a high wind had 
set in from the seawayd, eliciting a noisier splash 
and ripple than usual from the rising tide, that 
swirled around the quays, and tested the moorings 
of the many barges and light craft at anchor there, 
ahove-bridge, on that London Thames, that is so 
dilierent from the silver Thames beloved of swans, 
some score or two of miles away.^ There was 
' no moon, and a drizzle of rain kept falling from 
I the murky sky. It 'ivas not an inviting evening, 
nor was the spot — a dull little wharf, at the foot 
of one of those darkling streets that run steeply 
down from tlxe Strand to the river — a tempting 
one. Yet, in this delectable solitude, seated on 
a sturdy stump of battered timber—it had been 
a fragment of a mast, possibly, to which, when 
convenient, chains or cables were made fast — was 
a well-dressed man, surveying tbo black stream 
and the dim outlines of the neighbouring buildings, 
as contentedly as though he had beeii gazing at 
the loveliest prospect in the world. 

It has been said that the man was well dressed. 

So he was, in the sense that his clothes, of .shiny 
black broadcloth and fine texture, were new and 
good. Q^hey hung loosely on him, though, as if 
ready-made. The hat was new and glossy, too ; 
and so was the silken nock-scarf with its glittering 
pin ; and so were the boots, well blacked and 
lu'igbt. Tiicre were no gloves on the lean brown ■ 
bands ; but seveml rings glistened on the long 
litlie lingers, which had tliat peculiar plasticity 
that we habitually associate with the hands of 
a sailor. And indeed, the man’s apparel might 
very Avell liave been, in its first maiden freshness, 
the shore-going attire of some olficer of the 
merchant service, a maritime dandy in hi.s way. 
There he sat, and there he smoked, an ugly smile, 
meantime, lurking about the corners of a month ■ 
that Avas by nature anything but repulsive to look ; 
upon. A line-looking man enough, -tall, thin- ; 
Hanked, broad across the chest ; exactly the sort 
of recruit that in the army they call a ‘ser- 
geant-major’.s man,’ and Avliom jutlicious colonels 
put in the front rank. He Avas not young — 
in Idle prime of life, perhaps — for there aauis a 
little silver mingling with the dark auburn of 
the hair and beard ; Avhile the face, handsome 
.so far as featuro.s Aveut, was tanned to a swarthy 
browniie.ss by the tropic sun, and seamed hy 
innumerable wrinkle.s, as fine as if their delicate 
lines had been traced by the point of a needle. 
The eyes of themselves would have attracted ■ 
notice anyAvhere, so bright Avere they, and yet so 
chamelcou-likc in colour and expression. It could 
have been no common, character to whom those 
restless eyes belonged. 

There he sat, alone, listening to the melancholy 
sound of the fast-rising tide, and the harking of 
dog.s on board of vessels far aAvay, and the di, stunt 
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roixr of tlie groat thorouglifare at tho other end 
of the sleep and narrow street that deboindied 
npon the wharf, ■ ■ ■" „ 

‘A cheerful nook this,’ he muttered to himself, 
froiu heneath Ids bushy beard — *a cheorJ'ul nook 
for a philosopher to ehooso for the scene of his 
meditations. I’ve known worse, though,’ he 
added, -with a sort of chuckle, due, probably, 
to poine reniinisi'.ence that .smldenly occurred to 
}iim — ‘very much worse. Paramatta l?oint is not 
an earthly lideii, nor is the prison of the liourd 
of Punishments at Pekin exactly an abode (tf 
bliss. Pity, that Dante before he wrote his Inform^ 
could not have knocked about the world as I have 
done, and seen some of the sights that I have 
seen— such as Old Florence could not show the 
..poet.t'v 

The speaker’s intonation was perfect, and his 
voice a good one ; hut there was something in the 
peculiar ring of it that would have jarred upon 
the ear of a listener, something cynicalj hard, and 
cold. For a 1711116 he smoked on in silence, and 
tlion, with a sort of involuntary shudder, i,ossi!d 
away the end of his cigarette, anil wakUed tlie 
little fiery speck as it lioated for a moment on the 
black water below the wharf’s edge, and then went 
out.' 

* It ’s chilly here,’ he muttered. ‘ England gives 
but cold comfort, as usual, to the. jirodigal returned 
from sunnier climateH. And yet — and yet, tbere 
is more to he picked up uuiler this foggy sky, 
than anywhere 1 know of from I’erii to Xan/dbar. 
Will the great jirize in the lottery turn up for | 
me this time 1 Dame Fortune certainly owes me i 
a successful spin of lier hidyshi]i’s auriferous ' 
wheel by now, for the ivorld has dealt hut hardly 
of late years with (Ihiuese Jack. Beachcomber 
on a South Sea island, bonnet to a (ialiforniau 
gambling-hou.se, capi-ain of an Arab slave dhow, 
that the boats of Her Majesty’s Ship Vnltnrr 
captured in the Red Sea. Imcky for me that 1 
was able to play as well ns to dres.s the, character ! 
Little did Her Maju.sfcy’.s ollieens — how well I 
remember them in the gold-braided cnjis, on the 
man-of-war’s cpmrter-decK, as I raised my shackled 
hands and made ray respciidlul sahuim — little 
did those navy lads think that I, the prisonei', 
the Arab slaver-dog, understood every word tliey 
said as well as they did thcm8ftlve.s.-A“Not hali- 
bad 1 ” — wasn’t I ? It was a lieutenant who said 
so ; and then the paymaster added : “ Their 
religion, you know.” Well-read young fellow, 
that paymaster I He knew all about us Moslems, 
didn’t he ? Am I a Moslem, by the way, or is it 
Oonfucius that I stand by 1— aa when I was hcad- 
.secretarp to that poor fellow Ksing-Tae, the 
mandarin. At auyrate, the British naval officers 
never dreamed that Ali Ilassan, the turbaned 
skipper of the dhow they caught at anchor, with 
a cargo of live ebony on board, ivas John, only 

son of the Reverend ’ Here an expres-sion of 

genuine pain came across his reckle.s.s face, and 
he sprang up from his seat 'wdth a wicked look 
in his flashing eyes, as though his conscience 

E * keel him, and he would have been thankful 
some scapegoat for his anger, A moment 
atl-eo'wards, and he was able to laugh at Ms own 
emotion. ‘I really thought,’ he said cheerily, 

‘ that' L ■ saw the old place again — ^the parsonage 
gate j my sisters, poor girls, coming home from 
church in theirr spruce Sunday frocks ; my father. 


worthy man, 'ivith ivbuko. in his C'vc.s, bcicimse I 
had idled away the. lime that might have, been 
spent in Imarkeiiing to tlu; scruinii, it had cost 
him many a jiaiul'ul hour to pi'cpiive ; the blue 
mountains — Alps us I tlumglit them then, mole- 
hills ns I know them now to be, siucis thiwe eye.s 
have looked on Andes and Ilinuilaya — in the back- 
ground; and in front, the caslli* ol' my lord, CJa-sUd. 
\bwr. Yes ; it is very real and ’very rich, is 
Oastel V'awr,’ 

He laughed bricJly ; and then, (|nitting the 
wharf, ascended the. stony little, sl-reet, at the 
upper end of wdiicli, full of Imsile. and feverish 
life, wa.s the noisy .Strand ; -ivliile below ran, black 
and sivift and .silent, the great river, without 
which London, -would never have been the London 
that we knoiv. In the middle of .lane Seymour 
Street — all these parallel alley.s seem to bear the 
name.s of those whom our crowned rufliau, King 
Harry, .sent to the block. — is an odd little private 


hotel, which tries, through the medium of liy- 
leavt'.s in J}rit<hluni'’ti ludhrinj CJiudf, and of adver- 


Hsemoutu in norlh-rouutry new.spapevs, to con- 
vinr.e an economir. ^aiblic’ that it is very cheap. 
'.Phis place of eiitin’tainmi'nt i.s known a,s Jludijini's 
.UntcL It is, .strictly speaking, ami has l)een 
within the memory of man, il/r« /btih/rrA- Hotel. 
There may have been a Budgers of the. nude sex ; 
but lie must have died very long ago, since the 
oldest freipienie.r of the Jane Seymour Street 
hostelry remembers that portentous black bonnet 
with the red artificial llower.s. In this private 
hotel, as dingy, narrow'-, and airless a den 'as can 
w'ell iui matched in Ltmdon, the aoliloq^nlst of the 
wharf w'UH iwiileiitly a valued guest. 

‘ Any letters for the ( Japlain, Bob 1 ’ called out 
Mrs Budgers to the pu-sty-laoed ivaiter, in re.sponse 
to the nupii ry of her ne.wly returned inmate. 

*No, ma’am,’ .said Bob, as his uuwhnlesume 
complexion and the dirty napkin twisted round 
his profiissiunal thumb bec.ame vi.sible in tbo 
duoiway of the contracteil coflec-rooin ; ‘rmllin.’ 

.But J3uh the svaiter ducked Ins head re.s})t!ct- 
fully, as ‘tins Oafttain’s’ fiery eye. encountered 
that ]airlK,tiled optic of hi.s. Manifestly, the 
bi’oir/ied gue^-t was not known under that roof 
by the queer name, of {'Jhinese Jack ; and mani- 
festly, ton, ho was I'onsidi'.u'eil. as a solvent and 
a liberal customer, wortliy of li])'loyalty and of 
conciliation. htr.s .Budgers of Jane Seymour 
Street bad tlie oddest clients : ont-at-idl)ow.s clin'gy- 
men, with anxious-eyed wives ; .smug ministens of 
strange little .sects, from Wales or (lorn wall; lean 
lecturens in (iap])ing coats, and who.se eagerness 
to exhort all London from the jilatform was only 
equalled by their .self-denying thrift ; rough 
northern farmer, s and rinigher mining managem ; 
and snu-tauned persons I’rom the oLlier .side of 
the W'orhl, who did not se.em I'.xaetly to have 
made the fortune that they wmght, either by woiJ. 
or gold. All these varying clients Imd one iioiut 
in common — an inveterate dislike to jiartiug, 
except upon compulsion, -with a .stray sixjK'nec 
or an extra shilling, a quality more, hateful ilian 
any other in the eyes of a struggling hmketqier. 
Now the Captain was, accoi'ding to Jane Seymour 
Street ideas, pretty muoli w'ha't a Ra.s,siau I’j’ince 
or an American SilviT King appeals to the 
manageiis of the (h'<ind JUtcl in. Pari.s. 

‘Never mind.— -Nice, evening, Mas Budgers,’ 
said the Captain genially, as he lea'ned his elliow 
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oTi tlie low narrow couiiter that crossed the half- 
door of the froM'sy har. 

Mrs Bndgers coughed hehiiid her black worsted 
mittens. She was used to liear tart comiilaints 
fi'om Bui'ly uien and discontented women, from 
the coxnitry, oL' the damp, tlie darkness, the gloom, 
and uninviting aspect of Jane Seymour Street. 
Shu was unused to praise of any sort, and with 
reference, even to so harmless a siibject us the 
wi'ather, and she almo.st feai'ed that licr customci-’s 
eulogistic words might veil a sarcasm. It was 
a nasty night ; but then it was just po.ssible that , 
tliu Captain, freshly returned from abroad, as she 
knew, might have come from foreign pax'ts where 
the nights were nastier, and might i*egard that : 
clammy evening in the Strand purlieus as some- ' 
thing cheerful and exhilarating. 

‘We must take ’em as they come,’ was the 
landlady’s hesitating answer ; ‘ and what I always ' 
do say is, that with waiter above and -water below, 
and so central, the situation is the healthiest in | 
Loudon ! ’ There may have been a vagueness in ! 
the reasoning ; but Mrs Budgers had made the , 
statement a few times before, and believed in the 
truth of what she Siiid, as ive all get to believe 
in the truth of what ive habitually say. 

‘I should judge so by your looks, Mrs Budgers,’ 
returned tlie guest smoothly hut archly — a polite 
personage that Captain — and as a woman is never 
too old for a compliment, Mrs Budgers bridled, 
and l)lushcd a darker crimson than before. 

‘Won’t you take sometluug, sir, before you 
go up-stairs ? ’ asked the smiling landlady, motion- 1 
ing with Jier black worsted mitten towards a shelf : 
stocked wdth insidious bottles, painted all over 
with golden grapes, but the contents of which 
probably owed loss to the grape than to grain 
and potatoes. 

The Captain would take something. He tossed 
off the glassful of lirpiid fire that Mrs Budgers 
poured out for him, politely prefacing the dram 
with*. ‘Your health, ma’am y and tiieu, wdth a 
nod, passed on, up the dark and irregular stairs, 
and reached his room. 

The Captain’.s private sitting-room was on the 
first-lloor,,and the Captain’s hedchaml.'er adjoined 
it. Both were low-ceiled, and ineffably dingy 
as to the furniture and general appointments. 
But the gas in the first-mentioned apartment 
w'as flaring brightly, and gave an air of almost 
cheerfulness and almost comfort to the shabby 
surroundings. The Captain unlocked a neat 
little Avritiug-case of shiny yellow leather — all his 
luggage, as might he seen by peeping through 
the door, uoav ajar, of his bedroom, Avas neat and 
ostentatiously ucav, like his Avearing apparel — and 
took from an inner compartment a sealskin 
tubacco-]3ouch, a small brass-mounted horn such 
as !Moor.s use for carriage of the fine gunpoAvder 
they .still employ for priming, a Auay little horn- 
spo'on, and a bundle of empty cigarette papers, 
(.hairly, the CupLain preferred making up the 
cigarutte.s fur his own consumption, to buying 
them, as ]es,s oarc'ful smokers do, ready-made. 
Very de.xtevously and «puckly he mingled the 
fragrant light-hued tobacco from the pouch Avith 
a gray, puugeut-smelliiig, sickly drug, AA'liich, by 
the aid of tlu; tiny spoon, he extracted from the 
horn, rolled up with practised fingers some dozen 
or so of the cigarettes, and kindling one of them, 
sat doAvn in tlie higge.st and easiest of the arm- 


chairs, and with his head throAvn back, smoked 
for* a Avhile silently, and Avith an air of dreamy 
enjoyment, such as a panther might have shoAvn 
Avhen basking on a sunny hank in some inacces- 
sible forest of the Terai . 

Never, it might safely have been said, had so 
incomprehensible a customer darkened the doors 
of Mrs Budgers’s house of public eutertainment, 
portals which nevertheless had opened in tbeir 
time to give admi-ssion to odd samples of humanity. 
This man W'as a living enigma. Unscrupulous, 
designing, ai'tful a.s he evidently Avas, he had yet 
retained, through Avho kncAv what experieuces, 
a certain charm of maune]‘, AAdaich is ncA’-er found 
except among the educated. It suited him just 
then to., play the modem merchant captain 
returned from a prosperous voyage ; and probably 
he could have sustained the part Avith perfect 
ease even at that time-honoured skippers’ house 
of call, the Jerusalem Coffee-house. The old salts 
of a rougher school Avho frequented the place 
might liave groAvled at him as a J'emmy Jessamy 
ancl a dandy ; but they Avould have credited him 
Avith being seaman enough to fight his vessel man- 
fully through white squall or typhoon. Had he 
cho.sen to act the soldier, or the commercial 
traveller, or the thoughtful artisan of superior 
attainments, or — most difficult character of all to 
assume — to pose as a gentleman of refined man- 
ners and cultured mind, he AA’ould have acquitted 
himself equally well. And yet in every one of 
these parts there Avould haA*e been a lurking 
glitter ill hi.s keen eye, a mocking ring in his not 
unmusical voice, to cry, BcAvare ! 

He smoked the first three of his medicated 
cigarettes in silence ; and then, in a Ioaa' hut dis- 
tinc.t tone, resumed the self-commuiiings Avhich 
had lieon iuteia’iipted Avhen he left the Avhnrf. 
‘An odd trick, this of mino, of talking to my-self,’ 
he muttered ; ‘ but it has served to prevent my 
tongue from groAving rusty, ay, and my English 
from slipping its cable altogether, and leaving 
me Avith nothing but a score of queer dialects 
jiunhling together in my memory. Welsh, per- 
haps, inight have stuck to me longer, it Avas 
in Welsh, I’m sure, that I cried aloud for help, 
AA'hen that rascally Dyak sea-robber, my master, 
had buried me, his Christian runaAvay slaA-e, neck 
deep in the anthill on the beach, and, as good- 
luck AA'ould have it, the AA*ar-fieet of the opposition 
pirates landed their cut-throats just in time to 
prevent the ants from picking my bones as wdiite 
as ivory. I baA’-c brushed through, by the skin 
of uiy teeth, as our Yankee cousins say, pretty i 
often for one man,’ he added boastfully, and yet 
Avith a sort of sadness in his tone. 

He lit a fresh cigarette, and then AA'cnt on, 
dreamily, hut yet in a voice that in one of 
the old aristocratic salons of the Eauhourg St- 
Germain AAwld have been hearkened to Avith 
respect, as having the old aristocratic ring, so 
SAA’cet, so true, so confident, in the modulations 
of a life’s training. ‘I am set aside— -I am sure 
I am,’ he said, hetAA^cen the pulls of the slender 
cigarette, ‘ for a purpose. I must do some- 
thing, I am certain, worth the doing, before 
I lose the number of my mess. Well, well, AA^e 
cats of 'nine lives — mine should he of ninety- 
aud-nine — ^when I reckon Negroes and Chinese, 
Malays and Turks and Melanesians, as among 
tho.sii Avho wanted, not to “Avatch over the life 
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of poor Jaiik/' but to shorten, it ■with crooked 
sword and sjjear uud war-club, aucl poison-bought 
to accomplish something on this side the grave. 
We have — so the proverb says — throe cbancos. 
Perhaps my greatest chance -was when I was 
Ksing-Tse’s chief secretary—he was a mere tumb- 
ling lump of ilesh and silk, with the red coral 
Viceroy’s button on his black cap — and^ all the 
dollars and cash strings, and silver bars, the jewels, _ 
the silk, the tea, of the frightened taxpayers of 
the province raining into the vice-regal palace 
as fast as laden porters and hurrying l)ull.oc]cs 
could bring them. How could T tell that our 
province — ours — was selected for the fatal squeeze ; 
that the golden sponge -was to be wrung dry 
for the benefit of the Pekin Treasury ; that the 
Emperor’s uncle wanted a new marble p)!ilace 
and gardens and fishponds, out of the spffils of 
Ms discarded Excellency, my master, whom 

they Did they strangle him’? or w'as it 

mere transportation to Tibet 1 At anyrate, they 
took away all my hoard — I hud feathereil luy nc.st 
nicely — tliere w'ere rubies and pearls, as well as 
tlie heavy gold and silver ; hut tlie Ohineso know 
how to search. I was a beggar when I workcsl 
my pas.sago from iMacao to Singapore ; but then 1! 
was young and strong and had the world before 
me. : 

‘ My English capto.rs, the other day,’ he resumed 
after a .few more whiffs, ‘wore very gentle with 
the poor misguided Moslem who bought cht'n].) 
blacks in Africa and sold them dear in Arabia 
and Persia. They never thought of loolcing in 
my coarse cotton cummerbund, where Ali Hassau 
had sewn-in the good heavy ounces of gohl- 
dust, bought with negro ilesh and elephant 
tusks, and a fight sometimes, among the baobab 
trees of Africa. They actually subscribed a few 
shilLmgs apiece to send the Arab captain — since he 
■was so respectable a Mussulman, five times a day 
ready with the basin and the praying carpet— 
from, Suez to Cairo and Alexandria. Then it 
came about that the soraiir/~-the native boatswain 
— of the Gijprus sliould sicken and die ; and I, 
who can patter Hindustani as a Buddhist monk 
his invocations, .should be chosen to take his place, 
as Ali Hassau, always. Even the .Endian lascar 
fellows called ino Hadji Ali Ilassan, and thought 
me a sort of seafaring saint. And then those 
two lovely creatures came on board, and I beard 
' the old name and read it on the Labels of the 
, luggage, and remembered Castel Vawr and the 
Welsh hills ; and soon gleaned from the gabble of 
the prating passengers, who deemed the, liiscar 
boatswain a nobody, the story of the widowhood 
and of the rich inheritance. 

‘And then I saw her. I saw her, again and 
again ; and though she has the eyes of a lynx 
and the cunning of a demon, she never saw mo, 
or realised, if she did see me, under tlie shelter 
of my beard, my turban, and my tanned face, 

that I was Ah, well ! She, of all women, 

■ to be there. Not for nothing, 1 knew, when 1 
• saw her hovering about those girls like an eagle 
, round a dove’s nest. She was on the scent of 

a , Of course she won. She always wins, 
little did she dream, that "wet, wild moiming 
f after the storm, that somebody — somebody whose 
bare feet made no sound upon the deck — listened 
behind the boat, and understood — ^what no 
MohamruedEin could have gathered, &om the 


talk, — All, -well,’ said the Captain sleepily, ‘it 
seems to mo as if a fortnuo ought —Hut T 
think 1 can spoil her little gaine’.-aiul llieii he, 
ceased s])ouking, aiul jnv.seutly we.ut to bei.l and 
slept .soundh'-. ' 

{To he l•n^ltllluaL} 

THE EECLAMATEON CE Till! ITALIAN 
MAltSHES. 

A rnoroHAO has been laid hornre the Italian 
government by Signor ToredU whie.h dea,ls ivitli 
the above sulyocfc, and wMth other, s whioli at Jir.st 
.sight have no* a]iparent connection wdth it, but 
which in reality it much affects. The eiuigridiou 
(piestion and that of the productiveness ol‘ railway 
property arc allied, it would scorn, in a closer 
manner with the sultjeet of ilio reclamation of the 
marshes than might be. looked for. 

Previous to the year 1H(50, the malaria, or 
pestilfiutial diseusti e.ause.d by the exhalations of 
the mai'slms, was couilned to certain distiL'ts, such 
as the Tuscan Mareuuiia, the Pouuui Canijiagna, 
the Pontine Llanshes, Calabria, &c. irhe clearing 
away of large tracts of j'ore..st and othe.r caustrs 
have tended, sinee the unification of" .Italy, to 
extend the noxious iulluence of the aria cadiva. 
Out of about five thou.«aud mih'.s of railway in 
Italy some time ago, it was calculated that about 
two Ihousaml three luunlred and fifty miles were 
within the area known as being subject to malaria. 
On these portions of the railway system, night- 
service is often impracticable, as the olficials luua*. 
to be conveyed at .sunset to a spot nob subject 
to the latfil exlialations, and high •^vagos have to 
I ho paid to such men as risk the dangers incidental 
to the carrying out of their daily work. A recent 
hivestigation made by order of the government 
showed that out of the sixty-nine iivovinces <if 
Italy, otdy six are free from Irace.s of jnalaria, 
and that fifteen are to a great extimt rimdenid 
uninhabitable from that cause. The, important 
nature of the quesliou at issue may likewise be 
e.stimatod from the fac.t, tliat, acem'ding to 
.statements recently published, there five every 
year, on an average, sevimttie.n Ihousand casc.s of 
marsli-fevcr amongst the soldiers of the Italian 
army. 

Shuultanconsly with the spread of malarial 
disease there has boon, witbin the last twenty 
years, a marked iuorea.se. of emigration, more 
particularly amongst the jieasantry, which is 
rcfei’red to the causci.s ali'cady indicated. Tlnu'e 
has been also a gradually increa.sing burden Ibr 
the .state in the sliape of the Rub.sidje.s whie.h the 
railway Companies are in auany cases obliged to 
receive from the guvcrmiKUit in firder t(j' carry 
on the traffic. The most unproductive ])nrtion 
of tli.e Italian railway sy.stem is tliat whicli runs 
through the distiict amdeni.ly known as Magna 
Gi’iceia, where at mre time a .mimbcr of popul<)u.s 
and wealthy republics nourished, but wheu'e, miw 
marshy plains form a dismal landscape. The eosj; 
of working some portions of the Italiaii lines is 
fifty per cent, more than the gros-s revenue, us a 
normal proportion ; bub elenioutal di.sturbances 
sometimes render the disparity hetweeu tlie gru.ss 
earnings and the cost of the seiwicc to be in the, 
]5roportion of one hundred to two luuidri^d and 
forty-two. The sum which the llaliau Icgislatui'e, 
has to contribute to the -working expenses of the 
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national, railway system is calculated— according correct. Mr Seamier, after a prefatory couglx 
to Llie Roman correspondent of tlie Cologne Gazette of tlie most impressive cliaracter, expressed liis 
— to amount to two hundred and twenty thousand regret at having to perforin so painlul a duty, 
pounds sterling. but stated that Mr Pike had seen great reason 

Signor Torelli does not propose to discontinue to be dis.satisfied with Mr Hartlcby’s conduct, and 
financial help on the part of the state. His plans having borne with it as loim as he could, was 
are in part suggested by the fact that manual compelled to dismiss him. He lianded Philip a 
labour is required for the reclamation of the ebeexue for an amount which included a month’s 
marshes, while residence on some of those pesti- salary instead of notice, and said that the young 
lential localities is usually fatal to life. He there- man need not come any more to the office. ‘And 
fore proposes that the labourers employed in the —I — regret to 'hay,’ added Mr Seamier with fresh 
work of improving the districts in question should impressiveness, ‘that Mr Pike feels unable to give 
be allowed to travel free to healthy quarters every in this instance the testimonial to character and 
night, returning in the morning to work withoiit ability which most of our young gentlemen have 
paying any fare. It is suggested that there should receh’-cd upon leaving the establishment.’ 
be every inducement held out to capitalists to Philip smiled bitterly at hearing this harangue ; 
take up the matter, and that tlie state should entertaining no ill-will for the speaker, because 
exercise its right of abandoning the .ownership he was a iiarmless old fellow, arid had, as Phil 
of the lands which are known to present the know, no choice in the matter. Mr Seamier 
greatest dangers to life in their being reclaimed, coughed again, and nervously pulled his gray 
It is also propo,sed that the advantages offered whiskers. 

should be so classified that the chief rewards *I presume,’ said Philip, ‘that it does not 
sliould fall to those who have reclaimed an area greatly matter if I leave at once 1 ’ 
of not less than three , thousand five hundred ‘ Certainly not, my dear sii’,’ said the old 
square yards. The transport of colonists on tb.e. gentleman, evidently greatly relieved at hearing 
railways serving the respective localities would nothing worse than this — ‘certainly not. If 
be facilitated by low fares. you would pi’cfer to leave as soon as you have 

The scheme likewise includes the admission checked the invoices you arc at, I am sure Mir 
free of duty of the implements and machinery Pike would have the greatest pleasure — I mean 
required for the work. Contracts and agreements there woxrld he no objection at all.’ 
would also he free from registration duty, and With this permission, Philip hurried through 
there would he no increase of the taxes levied on the task on which he was engaged, for he had 
the reclaimed land during forty years to come, made up his mind to a hold proceeding, on which 
All buildings erected would be free from taxes he had been dwelling for some time. He resolved 
during a like x^eriod ; and every colony of two to confront Mr Pike on his visit that afternoon ; 
thousaxrd souls would receive communal rights, to snatch Marian from his giusp, if x->ossible ; and 
and would ).)0 allowed to clioosc tbe name of its to urge Harnett to defy the worst, rather than 
Xfiace of settlement. The government would ho sacrifice his daughter. 

empowered to make advances for tbe construction His arrival at Lower Down Road occasioned 
of sewers, &c . ; and rewards would be given lbj< the some surjirisc. ^ ]\[ariau, who_ saw him first, was 
X^dantiug of trees on a large scale, more xjartieularly ilushed and agitated. On his asking her if she 
for the successful introduction into the reclaimed had seen Mrs Vallens, she replied in a hurried 
districts of the eucalyptus tree. The proposal of whisper : ‘Yesj she is here now with my father 
Signor Torelli has "been favourably noticed in and another, in the other parlour. I found less 
loading continental journals, a,nd is considered difficulty with her than I expected ; for she had 
by them worthy of the careful attention of those received an anonymous letter this morning, so 
interested in its adoption, strongly urging her to be here, and couched in 

such vaguely foreboding language, that she would 

have felt inclined to come, even if I had not 
OXJR NEW MANAGER. called for her. Yet she does not know what good 

she caai do by’ 

IN FOUR CHAPXKRS.— CONCLUSION. entrance of Mr Harnett interrupted 

N35XX morning, Phil contrived to see Marian, her. The latter greeted Philip warmly enough, 
and impressed upon her the necessity of securing in a tone which was too clearly a 

the presence of Mrs Vallens that afternoon. He ‘Responding one: ‘I am sorry to see you in my 
nulto piling to ask ksr. as ska ha.! X " 

great tat m flat lady. ‘I 4 ’ said PMl. 

.He saw nothing oUus chief during the morning ; only give you 

but this was by no means uiinsual, and his pain,’ continued the elder. ‘I know what young 

thoughts had been so occupied and excited b}’- his x^cople feel, although my day is past ; but do not 

visit to IM'urian, tliat he had quite forgotten the quarrel witli fate.’ 

parting words of Whittaker in reference to himself. GMtc ! You do not caR the wiles and crafty 
He was soon reminded of them. After tlie usual ‘’’f 

interval for lunch, he heard ou his return that ^ -V n i n i -i i 

■vr Tri 1 I • k j. 1 4.1 1 More Philip would prohahly have said ; but 

Afr Pike had just gone out, and then he was ^ kllock^^t the door annfmnced the arrival 
sent for to llui head-clerks room. Whittakers of the peison he was so eneigciically denouncing, 
warning at once recurred to him, and he knew In a few hasty word.s, Harnett begged him to 
to a certainty what lie was to hear. retire, for the time at anyrate. Pliilix) agreed 

His forohuding ivas right; the warning was to do so, but added: ‘When Marian is called, 
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as 3^011 know ska will be, I will come with her. 
What is to be saiJ, shall be said in my presence,’ 
With this lie disaiipeaved, leavinj? Mr Daraett 
to nerve liiin.self for the coming interview, with 
as little comfort in the prospect as it was po.s- 
siblc for anv wan to feel, 

^V])at inissed hetween him and the visitor in 
the opening of this interview, was not known ; 
hut those who were in the next rcioin could heiu> 
that one voice grew more pleading, the otliiir 
luirshcr, as it progressed. At last hir DurneU 
opened the door and called for his wife and 
daughter. , ... 

‘ One moment, Mrs Darnett,’ exclaimed Philip ; 
‘let me enter with you. Marian, can follow us 
in a couple of minutes. — I must. It is the last 
time I shall have an opportunity of speaking, and 
I will speak now.’ 

Overpowered hy his manner, Mrs Darnett, weak 
and irresolute at any time, sulfcircd the young 
man to accompany her, and they entered the 
parlour together. 

Pike was there of conrsc, and turned to the 
door with his blandest smile us he heard the 
sound of foot. In an instant his expixissiou 
changed to the stciumst scowl; and tni-niiig to 
Darnett, he said : ‘ What does thi.s mean 'j Why 
is this fellow hc>.re 'I Are conspiring in some 
trick upon me 1 ’ 

‘No; I — I didn’t 'wish Mr Hartlehy to’ , 

began Darnett. 

‘ You hear that i ’ exclaimed Pike, ad<1res.sing 
Philip. ‘Leave the house, sir! A discharged, 
characterless servant ought to be glad to skulk 
anywhere out of Ids master’s sight. Leave the 
hous^sirl’ 

‘When I skulk from you, you may call mo 
chiiracterless indeed,’ retorted Philip. ‘*I am here 
hy an older and truer right than you po.ssc!s.s. I 
am hero to protect the girl who has promised to 
be my wife ; and I will do it. You are a coward ; 
I tell you that to your teeth.’ 

‘ Darnett ! ’ cried Pike, turning, with his dark 
face livid with rage?., to the old man ; ‘ do you 
countenance this fellow? I know him to be the 
asssociate of thieves and sharpers. Do you coun- 
tenance him in this? ’ 

‘N — no,’ stammered Darnett feebly. ‘I have 
' told him already ’■ 

' ‘Tlnn, by Jupiter!’ shouted Pike to Phili}>, 
‘if you do not stand aside, and allow Miss 
I Iknutt free entrance, I will horsewhip you 
I out of the’ 

He stopped with such abruptness here, and 
glared so wildly into the hall over Philip’s 
, slioidder, that the latter involuntariljr glanced 
i roinid also. Marian stood close behind him, 

I leaning on the arm of a lady dressed in black, 
wiiom he had seen in the further room, and 
known as Mrs Yallens. 

I Wlii-u ho had previously seen her, a heavy- 
black veil hid her face ; this was now lifted, 
and showed pale but set and composed features. 
‘She is here,’ said this lady; ‘Miss Darnett is 
here. What have you to say to her ? ’ 

Nfr Pike, whom she had addressed, turned to 
a palem'.s which was all the more sticking for 
it^_ livid hue, and grasped the back of a chair, 

! as if to steady himself. 

‘Is that the man who has persecuted you, 
j Marian?’ continued the lady. ‘But I need not 


ask ; I iniglit iiave known it, 1 migJu; have 
known that then; was but one. man in the -wocld 
who could be at once so enud and so mean. That 
man stands there.. That man is my hushaud ! ’ 

An electric .slart shook each of her listeuiu-Sj 
save the ])riucipal, wliose, whili.> lips p(;emed trying, 
hut nnavailingiy, to shape some ivords. 

‘You need no cotilii'iiialiou htyoiul his ahjec.t. 
look,’ continued Mrs Valleus ; ‘he Avill .not deny 
it, you may lie sure.’ 

‘I — I tl'unight yon were dead,’ gasped I’ike.--- 
‘I was assured of that, ]\fr Dumett, or I would 
not — I would not’ 

‘And he would sooner have beheld any spectre 
than have met me in life,’ said ktrs Yulleus, as the 
other faltered. Slie proserwd the s.ime cohl, hard, 
level tone in her s]ieech, alfording a striking con- 
trast to Mr Pike. ‘.Piut there can he no discu.s- 
sion hetween us. — hfargaretl’ At this snnuuuns, 
the servant from Fernlow Oolluge ajipeared. ‘Clo 
over to the policii station iu the Alihey Puaul,’ 
(■.oiitinued her mistress. ‘Tell the iuspe<;toi' on 
<luty that wo wish to see liiiu here at once, 
(iu direetly.’ 

Margaret, who seemed to have much of 1n»r 
nustre.ss’.s grim, resolute hunperiuucnt, departed 
without a word. Pike threw one di'sptn'aie 
glance after the woman, and seemed fur the 
moment to entertain the inte.iitiou of plunging 
forward to seize her ; hnt not only were Darnel, fe 
and Hartlehy he.twet'.u him and, the hall, but in 
the oi.HiU (lodiuvay -was the cold, awful face which 
Iiad fienouniied liini. 

‘Now, John Klsbio,* eantiuucd the speaker, ‘I 
have no wish hu' vengeance ; I only desire p(*a(.’e. 
I only wish to save this poor girl from the fato 
whicli was my own. If you wish to lly, I will 
not pre.veut yon. But first you shall write an 
authority for the successiun of this young man 
— Marian’.s hushaml soon to be — to your share 
in the busines-s.’ 

A low but irro.pre.ssihle execration broke from 
the miscreant at liearing this. 

‘What ! ’ exclaimed the, lady ; ‘do you hesitate? 
Y'ill you wait until 1 exjihun to tlm otlleer, who 
will be here in ten minutes’ time, how you became 
possessed of the money which bought your share? 
— No ; I thought not. You will write it, and 
with it a re.lea.se fur kl'r Darnett. (^uick, sir. No 
mattiir how informal it may bo, there will bo 
no one to oppo.se it. You have no lime to 
lo.se.’ 

He .seized a pen and hastily scrawled a couplo 
of docnmeiits, which h(‘, liandcd to Duvne.tt, -who 
in turn giive them to Mas Yallens. She glanced 
at them and said: ‘These will do; now you may 
go.’ 

lie. rose. His wife,--it secim.s strarigo thus to 
describe, her — moved on omi side to lei hini pa.ss. 
‘We may meet again,’ ho said, pansiiig on the 
thresludd — it was to llartlfiby he spoke; ‘and 
if we do 

‘John Elshie ! yon are, lo,st if yon delay a single 
minute!’ iuturrupted J\fr,s Yallens. ‘I see tluj 
inspector, with another olllccr, Avalking towards 
this hou.se.’ 

It was oven as .she said; for as she ]>oin{ed to 
the window, all could see in tlui road, Avhich nearly 
faced the house, two men clad in the familial’ 
blue uniform of the police. 

A single terror-stricken glance was all that the 
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fugitive paused to give ; and tlien lie riislied 
tlirougli the house, crossed the garden at the 
back, and disappeared in tiie fields beyond. 

The inspector and his satellite, when they 
arrived, bad a brief interview with Mr Darnett, 
who, Avithout entering into particulars, explained 
to them that the danger Avhich had made him 
send for their services was now past ; and bhey, 
being thanked, quietly retired. 

'WHien they Avere gone, there aa'us a sudden 
tendency to hysterics on the part of Mrs Darnett 
and her daughter ; while a natural curiosity avus 
. exliibited by Mr Darnett and Mr Hartleliy to 
obtain the key to all this mystery. Seating 
herself betAveeii the tAvo Avomen, saying a feAV 
lirra hut kindly Avoids to the mother, and 
soothing Marian as if she were a child, Mrs 
Vallens — still to he called so — began : : 

‘ My name, as you must have learned, is Elsbie ; ! 
it is so, because the man Avho has just left us bears , 
that name, and he is my husband. I was edu- 
cated in England ; but after Avards resided Avith my ; 
father, Avho was' a merchant, at Gibraltar. While 
there, not long before my father’s death, I met 
.John Elsbie, Avho had, I believe, at one time 
held a commission in the army, and at anyratc, 
Avas in my eyes a handsome and honourable 
gentleman, ki'y father, Avhose experience Avas 
greater than ray own, never liked my suitor, 
for such he soon became j he was staying at 
Gibraltar in the interest of some Arm. My 
father Avould not forbid the engagement, hut he 
did not encourage it. He died ; and I found 
that his money Avas left to mo, his only child, 
but through trustees, so that, Avithout their 
consent, none of the principal could he Avith- 
draAvn from its investment. Even thus guai-ded, 
the priiie Avas so considerable that it tcmipted 
John Elsbie to Aved me ; and Ave came to 
England. 

‘This AAras not more than lU’-e years ago. Ere 
we had been married six montlis, he tried by 
every persuasion Avithiu his poAver to induce 
these trustees to _ give up to him a part at least 
of my fortune. But they did not like him, and 
his plausible pretexts — Avllich AA’-erc endless — failed. 
Then he ventured upon a hold stroke : he forged 
their names, and employed some unscrupulous 
agents, so that he suddenly obtained possession 
of the chief part of my property. The instant 
he succeeded in this, he abandoned me ; and until 
this day I ncA'er saAV him again. I Avas reduced 
almost to poverty ; and my only relation — my 
mother’s hrothei', AA'ho Avas in business at Bombay 
— bearing of my misfortune, invited me to go 
out ; and I gladly accepted his kindness. Ere 
I reached Biuuhay, hoAvever, he had died ; hut 
he Avas unmarried, and I found myself his heiress. 
I returiuHl to Ihigland ; and thoroughly imbittered 
by my experience, I resolved to live a secluded 
life, as a liermit luigbt do, under my mother’s 
family name. All (dibrts to discover niy hushand 
Avcu’c vain, althougli my trustees offered a eon- 
siderubh; J’CAvard. 1 Avas not sorry that this Avas 
so, Th(3y AA'ould have been glad to see him in 
servitude for life at Portland. I only hoped I 
might neA'er see him again, OAving to my absence 
from England, my return under another name, 
and some confused report of tlie death of my 
uncle, I fomul that there, Avas an impression 
abroad that 1 luid died in India. I iieA-cr com 


tradicted it. You now see Avhat has led up to 
the events of to-day.’ 

Pier listeners certainly understood much better 
than before the secret of her poAver ; but there 
Avas yet much to be explained, and the interview 
lasted a long time. 

The documents obtained from Pike— it Avouhl 
be confusing to change his name at the last 
moment— Avould have been of small service, but 
for tlie inAucncc of Mxs Vallens and her trustees, 
both of Avhom were still living. The evidence 
brought forAvard by them thoroughly convinced 
Messrs More, Keelby, & Co. that they Avere safe in 
alloAving Philip Ilartleby to take the share in their 
house lately held by Mr Pike. Tlie transfer Avas 
made ; and Philip’s accession to the firm AA-as 
announced in the A’^ery same Aveek as that in Avhich 
Marian Darnett became his Avife. 

This was soon after the flight of Pike. But 
before these events came to pass, Philip received 
a letter from an acquaintance, Avith the insertion 
of Avhich Ave may fairly conclude ; 

Fox AND Grapes, ^ 

Odd Maiiket Place, Soreenham. 

iTarnwry ■— th, 18 — . i 

Mr IIartleby — Dear Sir— I am still Avorldng 
the circus business, and shall do so till the racing 
season begins, I have tAvo or tliree very good 
things for the early spring haralicaps, and Avill 
put you on, if you feel inclined to do anything 
that Avay. I heard all about Pike, and of his 
being obliged to step it. Serve him right. One 
of onr men says he has gone to the Cape of Good 
Hope ; he heard this from his brotbei’, Avho is 
steAvard aboard the ves.sel Avhich took Pike out. 

So you can do as you like about folloAving him 
up. 

I kncAv Pike years ago, and helped him in 
some hxAv business, Avhich I al'terAvards found w'as 
simply cheating his Avil'e out of her luaney. I 
Avas dressed up like the second trustee ; the hanker 
kneAv the principal one, so Pike forged his 
signature. I Avent as the stranger, ancl forged 
likewise. I Avas a dilforont-looking party then. 

I did not know the full e-vtent of Avhat I Avas 
doing, and I give you ray Avord all I ever had 
for the job was ten pounds. He was the meanest 
man I ever Avorked AAuth. But the Avorst of it 
Avas, I was out on a ticket-of-Ieave at that A'ery 
time, and he kneAv it ; so Avhon Ave mot’ in Sands- 
montli and he killed niy poor little Tiny, I aa’US 
afraid he would sjdit on me, for I had broken 
the conditions ; .and the police Avuuld bave locked 
me up to a certainty if they had got hold of me. 

As for him, his Avife Avas dead, 1 heard, and ao 
there Avas no ouc to prosecute him ; nor did I 
exactly knoAV Avhat he had done ; besides, a man 
Avith a lot of monc}'- can get out of anything. 

HoAvever, I kncAV his Avife Avell enough by sight ; 
and when I was hailed at Eernlow Cottage to 
take up a fare, I assure you, sir, I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I saw standing before me, 
alive and well, the supposed dead Avifo of tlds 
Pike, He Avas called Elsbie Avheii I kiiCAV him. 

I thought I must he wrong ; so, to make sure, I 
tried her Avith a little bit about Gibraltar. That 
was enough ! Then, Avhen I knew all tlu*. games 
tins I*ike Avas up to, I said to mysedf: ‘Here’s 
a chance of doing a good 'turn to ray friend 
Mr Hartleby and his pretty sweethoart, and of 
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fipoiliii" Pike’t! gnnie.’ And I did— you must own 
tliaii. You pwjiulscil to get liis wife down to face 
liim at the vcvy laoiuent lie tliouglit it was all 
Ills own; but to make fjuito sure, I WTote licr a 
letter myself, and that fetched hei’. 

■VYcll, I w'ish you lude and happiness, I ani 
sure, for I never forget a friend ; not tliat I 
shall over cull upon you, foi* the less you see of 
me the hotter you will liko it, of course, — Yours 
rcs]xic'tfully, iTames ■VYhittakeU; 

A.5'. — Cluuld you oblige me with tho loan of five 
pounds for a couple of months? I would not 
trouble you, only X owe a trifle hero, and I want 
to start fair. 

The reader will be glad to know that Mr 
Whittaker’s request was complied with, and con- 
siderably exceeded ; find that Mrs Valleus stood 
godmother to Pliilip Hartleby’s first child. 


THE MONTH. 

BCIENCE AND ABTS. 

The approaching eclipse of the snii, wliidi takes 
place on !May C, bnit is invisible in our latil.ndes, 
will, from its unusually long duration — nearly 
six minutes — give the various ex^jodillons now on 
their way to the Pacific an opportunity of gleaning 
valuable results. The English party will, it is 
understood, mainly direct their attention to pho- 
togT’aphing the corona and its spectrum. The 
Freneh, under the guidance of M. Janssen, will 
also employ the camera, but for another pur- 
pose. During the period of totality, they -will 
expose a small battery of photographic plates, 
with a view to secure the images of any hitherto 
undiscovered planet which may he travelling 
within the orbit of Mercury, which is the 
nearest known planet to the sun. The probable 
existence of such a body or bodies lias been 
often discussed, especially among our contineutal 
neighbours, and the theme i.s one of intense inte- 
rest to all students of astronomy. It will be 
readily understood that a planet so near our 
lurniuarj’- could only be observed when the light 
of the hitter is cut off by'- an eclipse. 

The subject of sim-spots and their influence 
upon things terrestrial, is one -which is so Ml 
of interest both to astronomers and tiiosc wdio 
only pick up such scientific knowledge as happens 
to he thrown in their -way, that the paper read 
before the Society of Telegraphic Engineers on 
the Oomiection between Earth-currents and Solar 
Spots could not fail to evoke much attention. 
Mr Adams, who is a member of the po.stal 
telegraph service, had the opportunity of making 
observations during the electric storm of lust 
November— a period of disturbance during which 
spots _ on the sun -wene easily discernible by the 
-unassisted eye; and these observations, of which 
he gave detailed results, -were cfirried out on the 
wires between London and Leeds, and London 
and Leicester. His^mosfc important observation 
'was that the electric storm lasted only whilst 
a sun-spot w-as actually centred on the earth ; 
and -this occurred betTOen the 17th and the 21st 
of the month named. He infers .that spots are 
rifts in the solar atmosphere ‘which j)omit the 


solar body to act more freely in disturbing the 
electrical condition of the earth, and_ that Lho. 
solar atmosi>here has really a screening eU'eet 
on this action.’ If this theory I'c corroct, it 
W'ould i-)oint to the po.s.sibi)ily- ol' ju-edicting KUch 
disturhancea. 

For many years 'Dr Deters, of iramilton (iollegre, 
United States, has been engaged upnu a AVni-k 
wdiick- will, when, complete, repri'seni a most 
important addition to aKtronouncal science, Tliis 
consists of a Celestial Chart and Catalogue of the 
Stars down to and inclusive of thuse of_ tli(3 
fourteenth magnitude. Before the advent of the 
telescope, such star catalogues were -produced ; hut 
they w'cre naturally of small dimension.s, and 
comprised little more than one thousand stars. 
After the tele.scope had brought into view such 
myriads of unsuspected orbs, catalogues became : 
more numerous, but still their accuracy ^ could 
not be relied upon, d'ho most extensive of these 
■was that of Argchmder, wduch included stars - 
down to the ninth magnitude. The area of 
Dr Beters’s chart is nine times that of Arge- 
limder’s, to give rtx'uu for the immense, increase 
in the number of stars ^tabulated. The w'ork, 
W'lneh already bas occupied twenty- three years, 
has been accomplished -with the aid of a thirteen- 
inch refracting teloscupo. 

Mr Russam has given to the Bociety^ «)f Bib- 
lical Arclueology u loiig account of Ins recent 
explorations in Assyria and Babylonia, which 
seem to have been quite £is successful as his 
former expeditions. In the course of excava- 
tiims whiem brought to light edifices, contain- 
ing numerous chambers, courtyards, awl corri- 
dors, there -were xmearthed nearly forty thousand 
i-nscrlbed tablets. Xt w'aa quickly seen" that these 
were of unbaked clay, and they showed signs of 
crumbling to powder on ^(Xposuro to air. But 
this difliculty w'as mot by\ ^ingenious plan of 
baking thorn before the ati '-'-^'^ re had time to 
act ujfon them. In this ma)x^S„'.-iey wore nearly 
all savwl fj’om destruei\v.'»n, a. . have been trauij- 
rnitted to England. q, 

Mr Tt. B. 'White, after a residence of seventeen 
years in the central pJ’ovince,M of Ooloinbia, took 
a recent opportunity of bringing his- expmiences 
of that country before the Royal Ooographical 
Society. After detailing its -wealth in gold, 
IJlatinuin, and other metals, and describing its 
valuable timber, d 3 '-ewoods, I’esiu.s, gums, &;c., he 
made some interesting remarlis ru.specting the 
Panama Canal, about the pr’ogre.^s of which so 
little seems to be kuoivn on this side of the 
Atlantic. Here, however, -we have the o^jinion 
of one who has traversed the istlmms since the 
canul-woiics were commenced, and as he is a 
trained engineer, his opinion i.s wtn'th having, 
Mr Wliite believes from what he saw, that the 
canal will be finished if the money holds out, 
and he sea.s no reason to fear a breakdown in 
that direction. As the works advance, the pro- 
ductive and hahitahle districts in the neighbour-- 
hood will become valuable, easy of acces.s, and 
will in time afford a suHiclcnfc food-sup])ly for 
the isthmus and the trailic w'hicli the canal, will 
attmet. 

The almost total failure of the hop-harvest 
dmnng the past year has led i\Iiss Ormcroil, tlie 
consulting entomologist of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, to issue a circular upon tlie subject. Tliis 
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filic lias done wibli the object of collectmg infor- 
nnition from liop-growers, and inducing them to 
niidre regular obaervations of their growing bines, 
with a View to attacking the enemy, the hop 
aphis, oTi its Ilrst appearance ; and to endeavour to 
hiid out its winter history, which at present is 
^nkuo^vn. If tlie aphides first appear as ‘lice’ — 
that is, wingless — they most likely can be traced 
to some slielter near at baud ; but if they appear 
as ‘ ily ’ — that is, -winged — it may he inferred that 
their wings have brought them from elsewhere. 
Hume entomologists are of opinion that the ‘ fly ’ 
migrates from plum and sloe bushes to the hop- 
plants in May and June — a statement which by 
close observation can eitber be verified, or proved 
erroneous. Guides to the mode in wdiicli this 
and other observations can be carried out are 
detailed in Miss Ormorod’s circular; and no 
doubt those interested will only be too glad to 
act upon the suggestions offered, and to send 
tbeir rosnlts to her at Dunster Lodge, near 
Islowortli. 

It would seem that .the Martini-Henry rifle, 
which only recently was regarded as the most 
perfect weapon of the kind in existence, and 
which superseded the Snider in our infantry 
service, has not altogether answ’-ered its purpose, 
for a Committee has been appointed to conduct 
experiments with a view to its improvement. 
The Committee has also to report ixpon the dif- 
ferent patterns of magazine small-anns which 
have been submitted to the Ordnance department 
for trial. These are of the Wiuchester-repeating- 
rifie type, and contain in the stoclc, or in a tube 
lying under tbe barrel, a magazine of cartridges, 
W'hic.li can be fired in rapid succession. 

The work of tliis Conunittee Avill be rather 
disturbed, if the report of a new American 
invention proves to he correct, for it tells us of a 
novel form of cartridge, which, if efficient, as 
it is said to be, must cause a revolution in tbe 
manufacture of smaU-arms. This cartridge has 
no case ; therefore, the extracting meclianism, 
wliich is such a notable foaU;re of all nioderti 
i'iflf,cs, is not required. It is said to resemble 
paper-pulp which has been soaked in some 
ex])losive and pressed into a hard roll, the bullet 
being attached to its forward end. The arrange- 
ment is so contrived that, on ignition, bullet and 
every trace of cartridge is ejected from the barrel 
without fouling and without any apparent heat- 
ing, The explo.sive composition exhibits double 
the energy of ordinary gunpowder ; and at a recent 
trial, a bullet, we are told, pierced a spruce log 
eight inches thick, a tw^o-ineli plank, and -svas 
finally flattened on a stone wall. The description 
of the invention, however, carries more probability 
■with it, than its stated performan(‘.e ; for it is 
still open to conjecture that the ten inches of 
timber may have been very soft, or the bullet may 
have been unusually bard. 

One of those curious outbursts of natural gas 
whicli oe.easionally occur is reported from a dis- 
trict in Penusylvauia. In the course of some 
drilling ojierations, the gas was ‘struck’ at a 
distance of more than one thousand feet from 
tbe surface. It immediately ignited, burnt down 
some temporary buildings, and caused a small 
conilagratiou, which nearly led to loss of life. 
A plaLe-glass faiitory is in course of erection on 
the spot, and the promoters are joyful in the 
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anticipation of getting light and fuel for their 
furnaces free of cost. 

We, too, may indulge in anticipations that our 
illuminating gas may become much cheaper than 
it is at present, not because of any rivalrv from 
electricity, which is too remote to be considered 
at present, but because more than one means of 
obtaining gas from materials other than coal have 
recently been perfected. The first which calls 
for notice is the proce.s3 of Ookmcl Ghamberlain. 
The ’ materials enlisted in the preparation of the 
gas are peti’oleum, water, and air ; and the process 
is said to be cleanly, simple, and safe. The first 
two constituents are dropped in small quantities 
into a retort, and as they are decomposed, the 
resulting gas is led off to a washer, and thence to 
a gasholder. After this operation, air is forced 
through the retort, is decomposed, and in the 
proportion of three to one of gas, previously made 
from the oil aud water, is added to the contents 
of the gasholder. This compound vapour is said 
to afford a gas of twenty-one candle-power, and 
to cost only eighteenpence per thousand feet. 
(Without further information, we refrain from 
commenting upon this mode of producing gas ; 
but we feel a difficulty in understanding bow it 
can be produced from such materials and at the ! 
same time be free from clanger.) 

Another new mode of manufacture is repre- 
sented . by the Koh-i-noor gas, which has been 
perfected by Messrs Rogers Brothers, of "Watford, 
and has had a practical trial of fifteen months. 
This gas is said to be white, so that colours can be 
distinguisbed by it, and to contain noitlier car- 
bonic acid nor sulphur. Its cost is somewhat 
less than two shillings per thousand feet. It is 
made in a special form of retort from shale-oil, 
which is injected in small qutintities by the aid 
of a steam-jet. One great advantage in this 
process is that the plant of ordinary gas-works 
can bo adapted for its in'odiiction with very little 
trouble. 

Another Electi'ical Exliihition in London at 
the Westminster Aquarium, which attracts crowds 
of visitors, tells us that the interc.st in the newer 
form of illumination continues unabated. Perhaps 
one of the most interesting exhibits is the Elpbin- 
stonc-Vincent dynamo-machine, the onteome of 
some researches tindertaken foxir years ago by 
Lord Elidiinstone and Mr C. W. "V'incent, 'E,E.S. 
This machine lights up four hundred and sixteen 
Swan lamps to their full ]mwer. A series of 
experiments lately performed with it gave some 
astonishing results. Thvelve yards of thick gal- 
vanised iron ware were rendered wdiite-hot, and 
melted in, brilliant coruscations. A coil of wire 
immer.sed in a vessel containing tlnec quarts of 
W'-ater, became so hot when the current from the 
machine passiul through it, that the water boiled 
in half a minute and was mostly ejected cm to the 
lloor. A steel file treated as one of the carbons of 
an arc-ligbt, melted like tallow, and threw out 
torrents of brilliant spiuks. Einally, the current 
was applied to an arc-lamp said ,to equal in power 
one hundred thousand caudh'.s. Such a lamp is 
intended for use on ships of war, to search the 
surface of the sea for lurking torpedo-boats. _ 

A subject which every clay urges itself more 
closely on the attention o’f our sanitary authorities 
was lately treated exhaustively in a paper read 
before the Society of Engineers. It described the 
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new treatment of sewage-matter whicli has been 
snccessfully worked out and put in practice by 
Baron iJe Podewills of Munchen. In this process, 
all operations are conducted by means of closed 
vessels, so that no unpleasant emanations can 
escape, Ifrom these air-tight tanks, which JU'e 
subuiitled to heat, the gaseous products are passed 
through the furnace and burnt. The contents 
then undergo a thorough inechanieal mixing, 
after which sulphuric acid is iutroducpd, aiid 
the carhemio acid gas thus generated is again 
bxmat in the furnace. After -some further pro- 
cesses, the sewage-matter is passed _ through 
evaporators and through a drying-machine, Tlie 
ultimate product is a powder containing less 
than nine per cent, of moisture. Analysis shows 
it to be so rich in nitroaen. alkalies, and uho.s- 


it to be so rich in nitrogen, alkalies, and pho.*' 
phoric acid, that it is worth cpxite as much 
as imported guatio. With regard to the fiuau- 
cial results of the manufacture, they seem to 
be as suoce,ssful as the manufacture its(.df ; for 
although the fuel necessary for its production, 
namely coal, has to bo paid for at the rate 
of twenty-three shillings per ton, a dividend of 
twenty per cent, is earned. If .such a sy.stem 
could be made universal in Britain, Ave .should 
add a large item to our revenue, and gain still 
more in pure air, pure water, and couseiiueut 
freedom from disease. 

There have hcen at different times many 
attempts to form an alloy of iron and hras-s ; 
and although success to a pai'tial extent has 
crowned tfie labours (jf the chemist in liis 
laboratory, when tried on a commercial scale 
failure has resulted. The ]U'ohlem has, it seems, 
at last been solved by Mr A. Dick, of 110 (laimon 
Street, London, who has produced a product 
—which he has christened Delta Metal — Avhich 
possesses great strength and tijughnes.s, and which 
will no doubt prove of great use in the arts. 
Cast samples exliibib a breaking .strain of twenty- 
two tons to the sq^uare inch ; whilst fojgc'd or 
rolled bars shoAV a tensile, strongth of thirty- 
three tons per .square inch. The new metal takes 
a high polish, does not easily tarnish, and is 
said to be as superior to brass as steel is to 
iron. 

The two xnetals last named form tbc subject 
of a new American invention which, under the 
name of Steel-iron, is likely to meet Avith 
numerous applications. The coanponml material 
, is thus produced : A moidd is prepared having 
a division of thin iron plate dividing it into tAvo 
compartments. Molten steel is run into one, 
whilst at exactly the same time the other com- 
partment receh'-e.s a charge of molten iron. If 
the temperature and the thickness of the dividing 
plate have been properly adjusted, the plate 
forms a Avelding medium for the tAVO metals, 
and a mass half iron and half steel is produced. 
There are many uses for Avliich iron tlms faced 
Avith steel Avill be found valuable, armour-plates 
and rails being among the number. Erom its 
ingenuity, this process deseiwes success, and from 
its simplicity it is likely to obtain it, 

‘ The French scicntilic periodical, Za Nature., 
publishes an illustrated account of a , machine 
for clearing snow from raityay lines. It' is 
attached to the front of the locomotive, and con- 
tains a steam-engine of its OAvn, which hy working 
a blower draws in the snow by suction. The 




snow is aftcu'AA^ard.s, hy the action of another 
bloAver, .scatteriHl Avhere it can no longer foi'm 
an obsti’uctinn. Tlii.s machine is 1h(‘ invcntimi 
of Mr StoL-k of America, avIu) calculates that 
it Avill be as efficient in clearing a raihvay 
track as a stall; of livt! hundred men. Of recent 
years, the Avant of such, a cunh'ivance, has been 
felt CA’cn in the Koutheiu counties of England; 
and if it he. a.s effective as its inveulor assunu's, 
every railAA’-ay Uoiupany in the countiy Avill 
become hi.s Avilling custonnu's. 

‘On the Increased Destruciinu of Life and 
Property by Fire — 'Wh;it is the KenuHly'E Such 
is the title of Mr C. Walford’s jiaper, read the 
other day before the Soeicly of vlrts, in Avhich 
he carefully detailed the practices of A'arious 
couutrie.s, gives us estimati's of loss, particular, s 
of insurance, points out the causes of fires in 
dAVolling-houses, and Ihially suggests his renu'dy, 
Russia, he tells ns, is the only country wliic.h 
systematically records desiructinn of property hy 
lire, and it is fiurious to note that these records 
are held to indicate the measure of political 
content or disccuitent Avhich ]ire,A’-ails. This .sad 
type of thermometer I'ose to a high llgure 
during the time that the Avoi’d ‘Nihilist’ Avas so 
often seen in our news] )a] ions. The chnau’ Chinese 
induce vigilance hy making the entire district 
responsibli! for any lire Avhich occurs in it ; but 
Ave should think' that a difficulty mn.st arise 
A\dieu the entire di.strict itself is burnt out—uot 
an uncommon occurrence Avhero wooden house.s 
prevail. Incidenhilly, M.r IVnlford assorts, from 
popsonal knowledge, that the United Btates posae.«s 
a iire.-bvigade sy.stem Avidc-h fc),r completeness 
and eliiciency is nowhere at all approached iix 
Europe. 

The cau.sea of fires in dAvolliug-houses are 
groupcid under two heads — (1) Cmules.sness and 
(2) Wrong-doing ; and it is more than liiutcd that 
under the second category the majority of fires 
mu,yt he placed. The a'cmedy that Mr Wallhrd 
sngge.st.s is, that a kind of corouer’.s iiufuest .should 
be lield over the aslu'.s of every contlagrai.iou 
the cause of AAdiich is olwcure ; or as ho ]>uts it: 
‘ThatAV’hore th(‘ origin of the live is not e.vident 
to the chief of tlic fire brigade or other competent 
authority, au inquiry he liehU We may notice 
here that a French journal gh’i's a vecijie for a 
fireproof paint, or varnish, Avhich is made Avithout 
the help of a.sbe.stus. Hero i.s the formula : 
Finely powdered gla.ss, tAA'enty parts ; jiorc-elain, 
tAventy parts ; any kind of .stone, twenty parts ; 
calcined lime, ten parts— mixed to a jiroper con- 
sistence Avith AA'at(U'-gla.s.s — i.hat is, silicate of soda. 
The first coat of this paint AViIl liarden in a few 
hours; after 'which, another coat can he. a])|‘li('d 
Avlieu the Avood or other indammahlo .sulistaiico 
so treated may he con.sidcrcd .fully la’uLceted, 

Eo many patent medicine.s, ,soa]i.s, and tolh't 
requisito.s have the name ‘ejcctric’ applied to 
them, that Avhen Ave hear of the invention of 
‘electric llanncU aa'o, are at the first blush di.sposed. 
to be sceptical. But the. invention, Avhich is dim 
to a French .surgeon (Dr thaudc'l), seems to he 
really wliat it prufesses. d.’he ilamml is infei'- 
woA'en Avith threads AA’hich have been saturated 
Avith metallic prodiicLs, 'until the. entire, fabric 
re]jre.seuts a modification of Volta’s ilry pile. 
It ^has been submitted to (‘X])i‘rimeut by lif. 
Drineourt, rrotes,sor of l’liv.sics at the Himims 
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Tjyccuni, and M. PorLevin, of the Polytedinic 
School, who have Kafciyfied themselves that elec- 
tricity is actually liberated by the. llarmel, especi- 
ally if it be placed in contact with the moist 
suriiicB of the body. It is claiined for this new 
material that it is oflicacious in cases of rheu- 
matism. 

Turning to a more ambitious application of 
electricity, we may note that the lirat tram-car 
propelled by that agent was tried successfully 
la.st month at Kew, in the presence of thousands 
of curious sightseers. Tlie car wa.s of the usual 
street type, carrying forty-six passengers. It 
weighs with its apparatus “four and a half tons. 
The secondary battei’ies or cells, of the Paure- 
Sellon-Volckmar pattern, are placed beneath the 
passenger.^ seats ; and these colls are in electrical 
communication with a Siemens dynamo-machine 
placed beneath the car, which gives motion to 
the wheels. The car is lighted by electric lamps, , 
and is fitted with electric bells, all deriving | 
their power fronr the mysterious boxes beneatli 
the scats. It is claimetl that this car can he 
worked at one-third the sum required to horse an 
ordinary car. 

P'rom iMnd we learn that the opening of the 
St Gothard Railway seems to be benefiting this 
country hardly less than those more immediately 
affected. Early fruit and vegetables are now 
conveyed, without transhipment, from all parts 
of Italy to 0.stencl, Antwerp, and Rotterdam, 
whence they are brought hy fast steamers to 
London and other British ports. 

The Americans have commenced the manu- 
facture of glucose or grape-sugar in real earnest. 
Prom Ame'ricaai papers we learn that a manu- 
factory has been establlsbed in Chicago whicli 
will con,snme twelve thnn.^sand bushels of maize 
daily, hbiple-sugar and sorghum are unequal 
to the demand ; but l.ie,side.s the demand for 
move sugar, there i.s an enormous one for 
alcoliol, which can in this way be produced from 
maize very cheaply. In the Far W e.st, this grain 
has in many parts been so cheap, that it was actu- 
ally cheaper fur fuel than coal, or even wood. As 
the Chicago factf)ry is only likely to be the fore- 
runner of others, doubtless the price of maize will 
be enhanced, not only m America, but here, since, 
for a time at least, a check will be given to its 
exportation to this country. As it is now very 
largely used here to feed cattle, pigs, and poultry, 
the new nicanufacture is not unlikely to affect 
the ]n’oduction of beef, pork, eggs, and chickens 
at libme. Under such circumstances, the more 
general use of buckwheat, which i.s cheap, nutri- 
tious, and especially suitable fur poultry, may be 
advised. 

Some expm'iments have lately been made in 
Paris before a number of people assembled at the 
back of a theatre, Avhicli was arranged to repre- 
sent a miniature stage, flies, &;c., in order to wit- 
ness the effect of an Automatic Fire Extinguisher 
invented by M. Oriolle. The Avoodwork and 
scenery having been sid on fire, soon blazed up ; 
but in a few minutes tlie llame.s were extinguished 
by a smblen laish of water, wliicli was autonia- 
ticallj’’ discharged, and which continued to flow 
until a tap was turiuid to shut olf the stream. 
This Extiuctor i.s made in the following simple 
way. A ])i])e i.s connecte<l with a high-service 
cistern, and i.s firmly plugged at the open end. 
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This plug is kept in its place by a double cap 
of an alloy which easily fuses at a moderately 
warm tempei'atiu'e ; and soon after the outbreak 
of tlie fire, the. metal caps melt off, the 
is foreed out by the pressure of the water; 
and when it begins to pour out, an electric 
alarm is sounded at the nearest station, vdiich 
lets those in charge know that the Extinctor 
is at work. This simple contrivanoe — Avhich, if 
Ave mistake not, is someAvhat similar in principle 
to one Avhich has abcady been adopted— could be 
easily arranged in theatres or any buildings 
especially liable to catch fire, and Avhicli possess 
a sufficiently high and large storage of Avatcr 
to give the neces.sary pressure. 


BOOK G O SSI P. 

Thk city of Venice, Avitli its long-descended 
pedigree, its historical and romantic as.sociations, 
its iiinuiiierable ghosts of the dead past, and the 
Avretchedness and misery of much of its present 
existence, Avill ahvays form an object of special 
intere.st for tourists "^on the continent. To those" 
Avdio have seen Venice, and to tlioso Avho hope 
to see it, as aa'cII as to tho.se not embraced in 
either of tliese cla.s.ses, Veneimi JAfo, by W. D, 
Howell,?, 2 A’^ols. (Edinburgh: DaAdd Douglas), will 
offer much attractiv'e reading. Tho,se who have 
read Mr Howells’s novel.?, e, specially A Forego^ie 
(Jondusion, Avill understand Avhat they may ex- 
pect in the matter of style and treatment of 
'Venetian character and incident. We are not 
sure also but readers Avill find these tAvo hand- 
some little volumes on actual Venetian life 
more interesting and picturesque than the .tedi- 
ously elaborated Avork of fiction Ave have just 
named. A.s equallj'' dealing Avith Venice, there 
is in both Avorks a good deal in common ; 
but tills only proves perhaps that both are 
equally draAAUi from life. In the volumes before 
us, however, avc cannot help ob, serving that Mr 
IloAvell.?, Avith the as.?umiid superiority and char- 
aetei'istic nnrroAvne.?s of the school of American 
Avriters to Avhich lie belongs, never fails to take 
ev’-ery possible opportunity of minimising and 
sneering at Lord Byron. jMr Howell.? sliould 
remember that the pitcher may be broken against 
the stone. 

hlr HoAvells, aa'c may observe, held at one 
time an official appointment at Venice under 
the American government, and no doubt in thi.s 
capacity had excellent opportunitie.? of observing 
the various phase.? of life in the ocean-city. It is 
of interest to note Avhat he says as to the strung 
feeling of antipathy Avhich still exists on the part 
of the Italians of Venice toAvards the Austrians. 
The former have noA^er forgotten the defeat of tlieir 
patriotic hope.? of union Avith Italy in 18/39, and the 
feeling of resentment toAvard.? their old oppressors 
has become tho.rougbly interAvoven Aiitli .Venetian 
character. ‘Insteiid, therefore,’ says our authoi*, 
‘of ihiding that public gaiety and private hospi- 
tality in Venice for Avhicli the city Avas once 
famoii.?, the stranger finds liimself planted betiveen 
two hostile camp.?, Avith merely the choice of 
sides open to him. Neutrality is solitude and 
friendship with neither party ; society is exclusive 
association with the Austrians or with the Italians. 
The, latter do not spare one of their oaaoi number 
if he consort.? Avitli theii’ master.?, and though. 
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I a foreignoi’ miglifc expect greater allo-wance, it is 
seldom'' shown to him. . . . The Italian [woman] 
who marries an Austrian severs the dearest 
ties that hind her to life, and remains an exile 
in the heart of her country. Her friends merci- 
lessly cast lier off, as they cast off everybody who 
associates with the dominant race.’ This is an 
uaiileasant picture for those wlio may conteiujffatc 
a lengthened residence in Venice ; but for those 
who only go, as most do, merely as temporary 
sightseers, the Queen of the Adriatic will still 
maintain an unfailing and romantic attractiom 


In a little hook called A Tour Roiiiid the World 
(London : Infield, IGO Fleet Street), a working 
man, named Mr Albert Smith, has given his 
experience of such a journey in a simple yet 
graphic way, wlxich beai’s the impress of an 
individual mind all throxigh. This has been 
excellently stated by the lilarl of llosobery in a 
letter wh'ich he addressed to the author after 
reading his book. ‘I do not tbiuk,’ says his 
lordship, ‘I have ever seen a book which, pro- 
fessing to be by a working man, appeared to me 
so thoroughly the genuine, uniiffected record of 
a working man’s adventures. I have read books 
by working men which might have been writtem 
by Dukes or Archbishops for any individual 
impress which they Lore. Your book, on the 
other hand, seems to mo racy of the man %vho 
wrote it : the fun, the sympathy, the tenderness, 
are all genuine and irrepressible to mo. I seem 
to know the man that wrote it, a practical working 
man, wijo knows that ho mnat travel amid many 
discomforts, of which he determines to make the 
best ; who knows that he can only spare hut a 
short time to see his long-lost relations, and makes 
the best of it ; who loses his money in an acci- 
dent, and cheerfully makes the host of that also. 
Ro one who reads the book can help liking the 
author, who seems a real M.ark Tapley, a char- 
acter that w'o believed only existed in fiction.’ 

The tour so described extended over six months 
only — from July to December in 1881 ; and 
embraced Australia and New Zealand, San Fran- 
cisco and the 'United States of America. As 
the little hook containing these records costs 
only a shilling, it is within the reach of all who 
delight in a tale told in a truthful and homely 
manner. ^ 


ECONOMY OF COAL IN HOUSE-FIRES. 

, A. GBI5A.T proportion of the fuel ayhich is uscid for 
generating steam and for lionschold purposes is 
unfortunately wmsterl, because of our method of 
consuming it. Half-burnt gases arc hurried up 
the chimney, which pollute the outside atmo- 
sphere, and give rise to the smokc-nnisance of 
our large towns. In large factories, a good deal 
might he done, by means of smoke-consuming 
apparatus, to lessen the smoke-nuisance ; hut 
as yet been done to diminish 
it in connection with ordinary fires. 

. , A very simple and practical suggestion for the 

' saving of fuel and the decrease of smoke comes 
from T, Pridgin Teale, M.A., surgeon to the 
Uen&ral Infirmary at Leeds, w'ho has expanded 
and published a lecture on the Mconomy of Goal 
m Eome-Jms (J. & A. Churchill, 1883). The 
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discovery made by Mr Teule, wdiile endeavotu'ing 
to cure a smoky bedroom was to tlu; cffec.t, 
‘that slow and ellirieiit combustion of coal in 
house-fires depends upon, tv;o conditimis in rom- 
hinatim; one, that no current of air should pass 
through tlui grate at the hoitom of the fire ; tlie 
otlier, that the space or diamber und(;r the fire 
should be kept lint ; and that these tw-o points 
could he secured iu ordinary ranges at the cost 
of a few shillings.’ This condition is siauired by 
what he calls a ‘ coal-oronnmisi'r,’ whieh is simitly 
a shield of sheet-iron, that stands on the heartli, 
and rises as high as the lowest bar of the grate,, 
agiiinst which it must fit accu,rately, so as to' con- 
vert the vacancy under the fire into a hot-air 
chamber, and shut off all draught from reaching 
the bottom of the fire. This runs counter to a 
popmlar notion that a fire will not burn unless a 
draught passes through the bottom of the grate. 
According to Mr Toale, a bottom draught renders 
combustion less perfect, by cooling the grate and 
bottom of the fire, aiul drivdng the gases which 
ought to he consunxeil up the cliiiixney. 

An ‘economised’ fire differs somewhat from an 
ordinary lire iu tlm length of time it will burn 
■without metrding. Mr Tealo’s bedroom lire fre- 
quently lasts ten or twelve hours, giving out a 
rich red glow during the greater part of this time. 
When fresh fuel is ai.lded, the heat below is so 
great that the coal l-mrns like eannel coal, and 
becomes a piece of red-hot coke without losing its 
original .shape ; and the access of the air being 
restricted, it is consumed awajr to a 'fine aslu 
Tixis is not the case in a fire without the econo- 
jniser, as the eiixdera are frefptently cooled down 
below comhnstion-point from contact with the 
grate. In lighting sxich a fire, if there are no 
cinders xtpon wdiieh to build it, the economiser 
should he drawn away for a little ; but if thex’e 
is a bottom of chxdcrs and ash, the fire can be 
lighted without removing it. It is proj.ier to 
mention that most of xMr T’eale’s experiments 
were eondnctoil with Yoxkshiro coal. 

Mr Teale cimxxot speak so confident'iy of the 
principle of the economiser as applied to .steam- 

■ boilers j hut he is decided enough as to the three 
main points achieved by its use in commou house- 
hold fires. These points are : (1) A savixxg of 
coal ; (2) diminution of smoko ; (3) abolition of 

■ cinders. By its n.se in his own kitchen-iire, a 
saving was made of abixut thirty-six pounds of 
coal per day ; erpial to threepcnc(.“ a day, and four 
pounds .sterlixig a year. Not satisfied wxtlx his owxi 
experitnxcc, ho wrote to thirty-five pexisons -who 
had tried the oconomiKci’. The thirty who sent 
replies almost nuaxximously decidoil that it .saved 
coal ; iu one case it meant a saving of a ion in 
the Jdtchen-jire iu three months, ' The replicB 
received to another set of queries as to whether 
it gave oixt loss or more heat, were decided iu 
favour of ‘more heat.’ The second statement as 
to the diminution of smoke has not been so easy 
to prove ; bxxt from the moi'o gradual ami iierfcct 
coinhnation of the coal, Mr Teahi argues that 
it must bo so. The X’osult that i.s most clearly 
apparent is the more coiUjileLo comhudion of 
and cinder; from close obBorvation it ha.s been 
found that the ecoxic)rui,sed fire ]xrodxxc,CB two axxd 
a-half per cent, of ash ; the ordinary fii'e ten per 
cent, of cinder and ash. 

As a hint to those who may wish to try the 
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expedient lierc recommended, we give a few details. i 
Every grate slionld be carefully measured, aud i 
the ectmomiscr adapted to its special shape, j 
Ordinary economiscu’s are usually made of sixteen- i 
gauge ch.'ircoal-iron plate, with three-eighths bright 
steed moulding at the top, half-inch moulding i 
at the bottom ; with knobs as retpired. Kitchen i 
cconoiiiisers are made of sixteen-gauge iron, with ' 
lialf-ineh semicircle iron at the 'top edge ; with i 
snp])orts in scroll form of half-incli semi- 
circ-de iron. Tlie economiser may be combined 
with the ash-pan and used as a drawer to catch 
the ashes ; and along with it, a second shield, 
which hangs in front of the lire itself, attached 
to the lower bars, is sometimes rrsed. This 
shield is still on trial, however. There is little 
need of a poker where the economiser is in rise. . 

A satisfactory fireplace, according to Mr Teale, 
should have as much fire-brick, and as little iron 
as ]iossible, as fire-brick retains and accumulates 
boat, while iron runs away with it, often in 
directions least wanted. The back and sides 
of the fireplace should be of fire-brick ; while the 
hack should lean or arch over the fire, so that 
when it becomes heated, it may act as a slight 
cheek to unconsumed smoke, aud assist in consum- , 
ing the half-burnt gases. The slits in the grating 
should he ^ narrow, to prevent a wasteful escape i 
of small cinders ; while the bars in front should i 
he wide apart, not more thair four in number, I 
• aud loss than half an inch in thickness, so as not 
to obstruct the heat. Then follows the rule i 
for the economiser already described, that ‘the 
chamber beneath the fire slionld be closed in front 
by a shield or “economiser,” the efiect of which 
is to stop all currents of air that would pass under 
the grate and through the fire, and so to keep the 
chamber, its floor, aud its walls at a high tempera- 
ture.’ 

i Tlie illustrations to this little work exhibit the 
economiser in use ; and the directions are so clear 
! aud precise, that no one need have any difliculty 
in testing the principle recommended. 


OOOASIONAL NOTES. 

AMKIUOA A^’'D THE FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 

The Bcientifw American of February 17 gives 
an account of the exhibits whicli the United States 
intend to send to the great Fisheries Exhibition 
in London. It says : ‘ The fisheries of the 
United States exceed in value those of any other 
country, and it is the design of the Fi.sh Com- 
mission to make the American exhibit at London 
as superior to all others as our Lerlin display 
was. The collection for this purpose is now 
distributed iu the various dopartuunrls of the 
National j\Inseum at Washington, ami tlie visitor 
is amazed at its coinplcteness. It shows botli what 
has been done ami what is being done to develop 
our important fishing interests, aud comprises a 
complete rejn’eseiitatioii of American ichthyology, ^ 
The exhibits, contain a full set of plaster-caste 
of all the important friish and salt water fish of 
the national waters, modelled, from natural speci- 
mens and coloured from liJe, These casts will 
be further supplemented with photographs of 
all the fish, eacii picture giving the exact length 
and size of the fish. To these are added alcoholic 

- preparations of the fish themselves. All the 
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works written on American fish are to be sent, 
with the fishing literature of to-day. To illustrate 
the whaling business, every variety of harpoon, 
lance, and gun in use, with all the projectiles 
employed in the capture of the cetaceans, are 
shown on screens. This collection is endless. 
The archmology of whaling has been exhausted 
to make this exhibit perfect. There will be sent 
a perfect whale-boat, thoroughly equipped with 
everything that is wanted, down to the tinder-hox. 
In this collection are exhibited, the log-books 
of former whaling cruises, which are very curious 
specimens of marine compilations, A model of 
an oyster-bed in its natural condition is being 
made, with other models showing how excessive 
dredging has changed its face. All the enemies 
of tire oysters are to he exhihited. After this 
come the numerous methods of packing and 
canning oysters for food. 

‘ An exceedingly novel feature of the Exhibition 
will be the presentation of all the phases of 
fishing, illustrated in a pictorial way. To do 
this, photographic artists attached to the Museum 
have travelled all along the coast and taken their 
pictures from life. Besides this, a whole series 
of sketches in crayon have been made illustrative 
of river and sea fishiiig. Every picture has 
attached to it a printed label. For instance, here 
is one entitled “Dressing Mackerel,” which reads 
as follows : “ On the left is a man splitting a 
mackerel. In the centre another ‘gibbing’ or 
eviscerating the fish, which he holds in hi's left 
hand. The man on the right, dressed in a ‘ petti- 
coat, barvel,’ is ‘ cutting away/ ” &c. Every stage, 
then, in American' fishing is illustrated, from the 
Avay the fish, is caught until it is finally prepared 
for food. 

‘ In lish-culturc, every process in use iu the 
United States will be exhibited. One of the 
most attractive features will he a series of tables 
provided with the various apparatus. This appa- 
ratus may he diviilod into three departments-— 
the closed apparatus, the trough, and the floating 
apparatus. Tliere will be a large water-timk, 
the water in which will be forced through the 
lish-liatchiug appliances by means of a gas-engine. 
Form, colour, and appearance of the various kinds 
of eggs Avill be imitated by means of glass beads. 
Another important feature will be the models 
of a group of experts in the act of procuring the 
eggs and the milt from the salmon. These figures 
of life-size will shoAV exactly the manipulation 
used in stripping salmon. There will be photo- 
graphs of all the American fish Avliich have been 
propagated by flsli-cultnre in the United States, 
as explaining the development of tlie egg ; an 
entire series of sjieeimcns Avill be sbown illus- 
trating the growth of the Ilsh in the egg from 
day to day, to be followed with others cxplanatoiy 
. of the size and condition of the fish after it has 
heert hatched out. The fish-liateliing apparatus 
Avill he practical working ones, exactly such a.s 
are used, with all the appliances Avhich serve for 
the transportation of the eggs, the young fish, 
the feeding-troughs, the fish-pens, Avith models 
of the cars used to carry young fish over the 
United States. Finally, on a large map Avill be 
shoAvn all the hatching-houses in the country, 
with the various points where shad, salmon, trout, 
white-fish, carp, &c., have been distributed. 

‘When, the section of axiparatus used by our 
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fislierraen is examined, the visitor is amazed at 
its inagnitiulo. Hero is a model of that vast net 
nsofl Ijj 1,he miickerelcr ; and to show it,s size, 
a model of a maokevel .stihooner, with the scine- 
hoat, is suspended near it. Some idea is thus 
liarl of proportion. Tlie lines, hoolc.s, tmwls, and 
engines of capture will fill inmmieriible casiis. 
After this come the rods, reels, lines, mid flies 
used by the angler. Here are eases of Hies, with 
picture.^ of the insects whiidi they imitate. A 
lisliing-box — one of those light, jiortable lionses 
wliicli pack up in small space— will show our j 
English friends how the American angler takes : 
his ease. This house will have in it all the traps , 
the angler may want, his bed, his store, and his 
cooking utensils. Nothing has been forgotten or 
overlooked wbich might illustrate, the ways and 
manners of our Now England fisherman ; for here 
are liis mnnseinents, hi.s" games, tin*, literature ho 
reads, the medicines he lake,s, the clothes he weans, 
the food he eats. 

■ ‘Were the de.scription extended over innume- 
rable columns, it could hardly give more than a 
scant idea of the thoroughness of thi.s Exhibition. 
All the sea-birds, the animals wJii('h prey <m fish, 
will he sent, together with all the primitive fishing- 
gear in use by the American Bidians. 

‘In addition to the objects illustrating fi.sh and 
fishing, the Lighthouse Board and the I'nfe-.saving 
Service will send e.xliibit8. Everything ha,s been 
so arranged and systematised that the process of 
instcillation in England will rcfiuiro but very 
little labour.’ 


THE BACK AOBOSS THE ATLANTIO. 

A correspondent has kindly tran.smittecl the 
following particulars in connection with the 
first Atlantic steanrer. He sayin : ‘ The writer of 
the interesting article under the above heading, 
which appeared in Ghambers’s Joiima.l, No. 9(lb, 
1882, places the steamer Great Western in the. 
van of the race of ocean-steaming. He evidently 
was not aware that on the occasion of the first 
voyage of the Great Western, a real and inten.sely 
exciting struggle actually took place between that 
ves.sel and the steamer Sirius. 

‘Early in the year 1838, the London p.apers 
adverti.sed ‘‘that the long-tolked-of project of 
communicating with America by steamboats was 
at length to be carried into eflect. It was 
supposed that the Great TVestern would have 
been the first steamer to run to New York ; but 
we find that the Siruis, a powerful and well-built 
steamer of seven hundred toms, and three hun- 
dred and twenty horse-power, commanded by 
Lieutenant B. Koberte, B.N., i,s to leave the 
London Lock-s on 2Sth March next, and Cork 
on 2d April, for New York.” 

‘True to the time thus notified, the Sirms 
hauled out of dock, and .sailed from off Eastlane 
Stairs on March 28, 1838 ; touched at Cork ; and 
after a tempestuous passage, arrived at New 
York at nine p.m., Siuulay, April 22. 

‘ The following correct extracts are taken from 
printed copies of the logs of both the Sirius 
• and the Great Western — in my possession — and 
reference thereto clearly shows the winner of 
“ The -Race across the Atlantic.” “ The Sirius left 
Cork at ton a.m., April 4, 18.38, and arrived at 
New York on the 22d of the same month, at 


8th April 1838, and arrived at >li!W i ork ou the 
23d of the .same, mnntli, at three I'.M.” 

‘The arrivals were the signal for great rejoicings 
and numerous entertain men Is on the. pari of our 
iio.spitable comsins. 1 have now before, me a copy 
of the Weeklti Herahl, New ^ork, .Saturday, April 
28, 1838, which contains tin*, following: “The 
ih'st steamer acro.ss the .Atlanlie. -The Sirius! 
the Sirius ! the Sirius ! Triumph of steam. 
Nothing is talked of but the Sirius; she is the 
first steamer that uTTived here from iCugland,” 
&c. 

‘It is pleasant to remark, ihat at all tla^ enfer- 
tninments given on this occasion by the good 
citizems of New York, the health of our gracious 
Queen was invariably p.ropnsnil, and received with 
g,reat enthusiasm. Ou the departure of the, 
Sirius, homeward hound, a salute of si'Veuleen 
guns was given from the Battery ashore, a mark 
(the Jl'erafd states) of re.spect never before .shown 
to the commander of a ine.rcluint-vessel. 

‘Lieutenant B. Boberts was afterwards lo.'^t 
while in, command of the ill-fated steamer the 
President, in 1841.’ 


LIFE’S S.EASONS. 

lluisv lips that jiiirt with baby lauf'hter, 

Ileavca-sont eyes that wonder all tlioy say, 

Foot that only yet have tniiuit wandered 
IVliero the primrose bides in. woods of May. 
tVliat in life’s sreiit .Book is written after ? 

Will those feet press primrose beds for aye ? 

\Yill tiie ilowcns still bloom where brooks meandered? 
Will the linnets’ warbling Buund as gay ? 

Maiden ! tripping from the primrose bowers 
Into .Tune, who.se rosea flush thy faee, 

Life to thee is but a dream of beauty; 

'I'hou hu.st only started in tho raeo, 

Thou hast learnt not yet to miss lifols {lower;! : 

Lot it be ! in !ifter-yo;irs tby grace 
May by pain be mellowed. Wlio would show thee, 
’Mid earth’s sullcrers, wliich shall he tljy place ! 

Far away whore Autiiiiiii’.s' rod loaves fjnivor, 

May and .Tune an* links of whiit is past ; 

And a woman in life’s full September, 

Pipe with sorrow, wears a crown at hist — 

Wears the crown that homo and love doth give her 
Brighter than eartli’a gold ; for love is va.st ! 

And life never can be quite Beeombor, 

Wliero, o’er hearts, love’s golden web is ca.st. 


Wrinkled brows aijd toUoriiig foot ib'seeiiding 
To tlie grave w'bcre all our loved ones go ; 
Journeying Home tu rest, yet thankful ever 
For the sufleriug (lod’s love dof,ii bestow. 

Heaven and earth o’er lannan failiins blending, 
(iolden sunlight ki.ssing Winter .snow ; 

Angels stepping down from (led to sever 
Mortal ties, and cancel every woe, 

llAliniKT iCKKUAU,. 


'Saved by OiD.’--l'n the article nndcr this beading, 
wbiob apjteared in the Journal for March 3, tlm tonnago 
of the hanine Olnmoniaiiskire was printed as 4S‘7 tons. 
It should have been 457. 
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ENSILAGE. 

TfiiSRE lifts not for many years been a period in 
tlio history of agriculture wlieii means of relief 
from depression were more urgently needed 
than at the present time. Rente are falling, and 
land is going out of cultivation, or becoming 
impoverished. In England, landlords have been 
offering land for no rent, and failing to get men 
to occupy it. All this, in a country which imports 
more of the necessaries of life produced by the 
land than all the other nations of the world, 
points to the urgent necessity of a move in 
advance in both the science and art of cultiva- 
tion. Lest readers should imagine the writer a 
pessimist, let them listen to the language of some 
of our leading agriculturists. Mr James Hay, i 
farmer, Little Ythsie, when presiding, more than a i 
year ago, over a meeting of two thousand farmers 
in the city of Aherdeen, said : ‘ Land is not only 
being Averse cultivated, but in some cases it is 
going out of cultivation ; our flocks and herds i 
are decreasing hy millions.’ Mr James Caird | 
read a paper, last November tAvelA’’e months, on j 
th,o land question, in London, before the Statis- , 
tical Society, of Avhich he is President, AAdien he 
used the following language : ‘ The land in this j 
country has become less productive. To restore 
the condition of the soil of an old country is 
becoming more difilcult and costly. As one 
gencratioir follows another, more and more of 
the natural fertility is taken out of the land, 
and a corresponding higher rate of fanning is 
required to maintam it.’ Mr William Riddell, 
a AA'ell-knoAvn Scotch farmer, read a paper, a 
year ago, lieibre tlio Peeblesshire Fanners’ Club, 
Avherciu ho inaiuLained that the land was 
rapidly becoming impoA'crished, and added : ‘Five 
quart('.rs to the acre are becoming four, and four 
tiiree.’ All this is very serious ; but it docs not 
require second-sight to perceive that the down- 
ward course is inure likely to be accelerated than 
otherwise, unless some ‘ncAv dispensation ’—as 
ensilage has been tea'med by one of its advocates 
— comes in to arrest the decline. 


The primary cause of this decline in the fer- 
tility of the land has been the Avant of care on 
the part of its cultivators in not returning to it, 
in the best possible state, the solid and liquid 
refuse of all the animals that are fed upon ite 
produce. While farmers have alloAved a vast 
amount of this to run to Avorse than waste, 
they haA^e relied on purchased manures for keep- 
ing up tlio fertility of the land. Some manures, 
Avliiie they yield a crop for the current season, 
leave the land more impoverished than Avhen 
they were applied ; add to this, that all our 
best portable manures are rising in price in the 
markets, from the demand Avhich exists for them 
in America and elseAvheve. The Americans, by a 
vicious system of agriculture, have sorely tried the 
land, especially in the New England States ; and 
are now, by the application of such manures as 
have bones for their base, doing Avhat they can to 
restore its Avasted fertility ; and we cannot too 
soon learn the lesson their experience teaches. 
As it appears to the writer, nothing Avould more 
effectually restore the land of Great Britain to 
a high state of fertility than that of keeping a 
large increase of cattle and sheep on its •pro- 
duce, and the careful husbanding of their refuse 
under scientific guidance, tDl it is returned to 
the land in the best state of preparation for 
giving increased crops and to this most desir- 
able end the process termed Ensilage seems to 
poixrt the way. The Avunnest thanks of the 
, nation are due to Professor Thorold Rogers, 

' M.P., for the able and exhaustive niaxmer in 
udiich he has inA’estigated the sulxject of ensilage, 
both in America and Europe, and for placing 
the fruits of his labours before the public in a 
volume, entitled, Ensilage in America : Its Pros2}ects 
in English Agriculture (London : Sonnenschein & 
Co.), and AAddch all aaRo have the most remote 
interest in agriculture should procure and study 
at once, for Ave mistake much if a more import- 
ant subject has been brought before tbem for 
many years. In reviewing the subject of i 
ensilage at this time, Ave Avill aA^ail ourselves 
of the stores of information in Professor Rogers’s 
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■book, and of tlie ’leas exlianstive articles on 
the subject by other writers, in various 
: periodicals, 

Ensilage may be defined in a few words as 
simply tlic placing of green liorbago in a pit, 
■ffbicli is termed a Silo, and in aucli position 
and circninstances us will first get rid of, and 
permanently exclude tbo destroying and corrod- 
ing oxygen of tlie atiiiospliere. The silo is made 
either above or below the ground, or partly in 
and partly out of the ground. It ought to be as 
far as possible water and air tight, and must be 
so constructed as to admit of great superincum- 
bent pressure on the contents of the silo, this 
pressure being absolutely necessary to get rid 
of the inclosed air. The silo is intended for the 
storage and preservation of green forage, which 
may be either wet oi- dry ; and if properly con- 
structed, it allows of the least possible change 
in substance of that which is packed in it. The 
object of its construction is to supply the stock- 
feeder and dairy-farmer with nutritious food for 
liia stock, which can he secured independently 
of the state of the Aveather, aird bo convenient 
of access at all soa.=ons. 

Though the subject of ensilage has hut recently 
come prominently before the public in its apjdica- 
tion to the conservation of green food for cattle, 
the principle on which it is founded is of old date. 
The BOAicrhaut of the Gorman is hut cabbage 
ensilaged. The writer, forty years ago, ensihiged 
green gooseberries by placing them in stone jars 
and glass bottles. "When the bottles were full of 
the gooseberries, they Avere placed in saucepans of 
boiling water Avithoxxt their stoppers, for a coxxple 
of minutes ; this rarefied and expelled the greater 
part of the air from amongst the berries ; and just 
as the jars AX’^ore taken oxxt of the hot Avatcr, they 
were stopped by means of glass stoppers, and 
Axraxed round tiie edge.s, so as to seal them up 
hermetically. When the air in them cooled to its 
normal state, the fruit Ax-as practically in vaauo, 
and there Avas but little of the destructive oxygen 
gas present. The bottles Axmre then buried in the 
earth, to keep them cool during the summer and 
autumn, and at Christmas they afforded green 
gooseberry tarts. The jar here Avas the silo, and 
heat took the place of pressure, to get rid of the 
oxygen, as is necessary in the ordinary silo. 

The practice of ensilage, so far as AX’-e can ascer- 
tain, took shape in France some few years 
ago ; and M, GoIFart pxxbliahed a work in French 
on the sxxbject. This' came xxndcr the notice 
of a Mr BroAvn, an observant American traveller, 
who pxxhlished an English translation of it in 
•America in 1879. It at once attracted attention 
there, as being a valuable ‘notion,' and especially 
caught the fancy of some of the New York 
merchants Avho liaAm country residences. One of 
these, a Mr Mills of Pompton, New Jersey, had 
made a discovery in the same direction for him- 
self. The silos which he constructed in the first 
instance Avere of the rudest and Bimplest 

fe 


description, nxore holes iix a liank ; aiul Axdxeti. 
the contents Avere uxhaxxsted, he had them 
replenished. 

After tlie tran.slation and circuxlatlon of M, 
Goffart’s book, the system siu’cad rapidly in the 
state of New York, and in (he nionih of January 
1882, tins lixmluAxmers Avho prai'.tise.d ensilage 
held a couferenre on the. .sxibjee.t In Nexr York. 
The meeting Ava-s ivprescutalivi', and very enthusi- 
astic. Maniples of stored forage AVerc exhibiLed, 
chiefly maize, clover, aye, and A'ariou,s grasses. 
Some of those px'o.sent suggested tlie jaropriety of 
en-silaging nitrogenon.s fodder, such as xyo and 
clover, together, in order tliat cattle might be fed 
on the product, Axdthout grain. Others rcconi- 
niendcd that pease, uat,s, maize, and vetches might 
also be ensilaged together. Every one of those 
Avho attended the congress Avas convinced that the 
practice of ensilage AX'onld <'.normou.sly increase 
the stock-heax’ing jmxveiyof the land. 

■lYh.at passed at t1n.s meeting attracted the 
attention of Air Loving, who is practically the 
Minister of Agriculture in the iTnited States, 
and he issued a circxxlur containing twenty-six 
pi’actical quesUon.s, all bearing on tbo subject, 
addressed to those only Avho AA’ere at the meet- 
ing. Tills circular elicited niiiety-une si'ts of 
replie.s, all highly favourable, except tbat, Avhile 
a few thought that horses did not do so avcII 
with it as other stork, others found hoxxse.s do 
Avell on it. Our space Axdll only admit of the 
insertion of a few of these replies to Air Ijoring’i3 
qxxories. 

Number five says; ‘Ensilage is a more certain 
crop than hay. Twice as many animals can he 
kept on the same acreage. It is largely a sub- 
stitute for roots. The lahoixr of ensilage is much 
less than hay.' — Number six : ‘The profitable- 
ness of ensilage lies mainly in the fact that it 
I can be made to doxible the stock-carrying capa- 
1 city of our eastern farms. Its advixntagcs to 
' dairymen are iiicalcxdahle,’ — Number .soveu : ‘ Jt 
give.s a vigour and healthy appearance not seem 
in hay-fed cattle. It enables us to make milk 
and butter in Avi liter as AX'ell as suinmex’, and 
to keep our stock at lialf the e.xpense of dry- 
fodder. We can keep double the stock, and 
thus increase the. fertility and A'lilue of our 
farms.' — Number nineteen: ‘The co.-t of feeding 
on ensilage as against hay, roots, and xiieal, is as 
one to tliree.’ — Number Lxventy : ‘I tbink a stock 
of cattle can be kejxt for one- fourth the expense 
of any other method, I ncA'cr saw cattle fatten 
so fast on anything else.’ — Number twenty-eight : 
‘One acre of ensilage AX'ill keep eight head of 
cattle one hundred day.s. I am building three 
more silos this yiiai'.’ — Number thirty : ‘I am 
keeping four iimes the stock Avith my silos that 
I have been able to keep liei'ctofore.' 

Those are samples of the replies sent to Air 
Loring, and there is no reason for supiioslng 
them anything but the honest convictiou.s of the 
reporters. Accepting them as such, it must bo 
evident to all AX'-bo ^ liaA'-e any ex])erienc,e of the 
difficulty and labour that haymaking inx'olves in 
our uncertain climate, especially in the case of 
late meadoxv-hay, that ensilage is just the, remialy 
for their difficulties ; and exam if thi.s should 
prove its only advantage, it Ax’-oxxld .still constitute 
a great boon. But this i.s not its sole udvantagci ; 
it answers eqxxally well, and is ecpxally profitable, 
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for the saving of all forage in the best of climates. 
It avoids tJie desiccation and consequent loss 
of feeding qualities of the forage. It appears 
that the herbs which cattle will eat in a growing 
and green state, are eaten by them with equal if 
not greater avidity and with increased benefit in 
the form of ensilage. 

Professor 'Jhiorold Eogers had the following 
statement made to him in America : ‘As an 
illustration of the extraordinary increase of pro- 
duction and food-supply from the adoption of 
the system, Colonel Wolcot told me that he 
was able by ensilage to keep four times tlie 
number of cows on the same acreage that he 
had been able to keep when he gave his animals 
green food in summer and hay in winter. Such 
was his experience in the year 1881, when a very 
protracted drought occurred. During this year, 
Colonel Wolcot put into his silo aboxit seven 
hundred and eighty tons of green fora.ge, being 
the produce of two crops from tbirty-fonr acres 
of lye and maize, the latter being cut when the 
tassels were beginning to blossom and. the ears 
to form. On^ this produce, he expected to feed 
eighty cows for twelve months j and when I saw 
liim in September 1882, he had no doubt that 
his expectation would be realised.’ 

‘Those farmers who do not adopt ensilage,’ 
says the cool-headed and dispassionate Colonel 
"VVolcot, ‘will eventually be obliged to take the 
back seat ’ — a metaphor which, as the Professor ' 
here says, may be commended for its expressive- j 
ness, iio adds : ‘Already some of the more 
ardent spirits are of opinion that, thanks to the 
slowness of the British agriculturist, and tlie 
economy of the new process, they [the Ameii- 
caus] will compete with him for frcsii buttei’, as 
they have for cheese and to some extent meat.’ 
One of Mr Loring’s correspondents states that 
he sold ensilage in the market-town at from 
twenty-four to thirty-six shillings per ton, the 
cost of production being only eight shillings. 

With regard to the cost and size of the silo, that 
will all depend on the circnmstances of each case, 
UTid the quantity of fodder it may be proposed 
to cure. There arc a great variety of forms and 
estimates given in the Professor’s book ; bnt they ; 
could scarcely be guides in tliis country, where 
wages and mateiial differ in cost from Americ.a ; 
and as it may be presumed that farmers will 
procure and study the hook for themselves, we 
pass by this part of the subject. 

We have hatl Agricultural Commissions silting 
for years, and others just appointed ; and it is 
questionable if the sum of all their labours will 
in any way approach that which ensilage is 
capaldi) of doing to the food-prodneing i)owcr 
of tb.e land of Britain. It is the only approach 
to a system that is calciilated to make the 
Jariner indeyjondent of the late and web liar- 
vesta that Inive wrought such ruin amongst them 
of late years. It is not a little humiliating 
to find t'iiiit with the best grass-pi'oducing climate 
in the ‘world, the United Kingdom should 
be so largely dependent on America and other 
countries for boed', mutton, ])ork, cheese, butter, 
and that abomination, oleo-margariue. The fact 
i.s, all who have any cultural sicill, and who are 
nr;t blind from ju'c’jiidicc, will agree with the 
present Karl tif Derby when he saitl that the laud 
of tbis country does not produce half of what 


it IS capable, if properly cultivated. Money is 
forthcoming for all manner of Avild speculatioxis 
at the^ ends of the earth, while the soil at our 
doors is lapsing into barrenness for want of capital 
skilfully applied. 

Professor BiOgers writes ; ‘If ensilage is profitable 
in England, what must the case be in Bcotland ? 
In the middle of November, snow often falls to 
the depth of several inches, frerpiently of several 
feet; the roads are impassable; and the fields rvith 
a root-crop below, are stricken Avitli barrenness. 
The Highland sheep, left to shift for themselves, 
die every winter by thousands,’ while ensilaged 
food would keep them alive and in condition. 
He further adds : ‘ I believe that within a short 
time silos Avill be as common in Scotland as 
barns are now.’ We hope he is a true prophet; 
for it is evident that a change on the present 
routine of British agriculture is absolutely neces- 
sary. We must greatly reduce our land under 
grain-crops, and correspondingly increase the pro- 
duction of stock,. Avith which the competition 
from foreign sources can never be so fierce as in 
the case of grain. 

Professor Eogers concludes the appendix to his 
interesting book as follows ; ‘ I cannot help think- 
ing that ensilage, for reasons of climate and soil, 
Avould be more fitted for the United Kingdom 
than it is for the American Union. They who 
practise it say it doubles the fertility of the soil 
at a stroke. I can conceive nothing Avldch is of 
greater public interest at the present time than 
the restoration of English agriculture to its old 
courage and inventive activity ; and it is the duty, 
and should be the pleasure, of every one who has 
seen a successful agricultiu\al experiment in a 
distant country, to invito his fellow-countrymen 
to examine Avhat is neAV, Avhich can be tried at 
comparatively little cost by luAudreds of enter- 
prising agriculturists, and is claimed by those Avho 
have hud experience of it, as certainly satisfactory 
and profitable.’ 

It is gratifying to observe that the Highland 
Society is going to make experiments AAutk 
ensilage on the estate' of Mr Mackenzie of Port- 
more, Peeblesshire. Success Avill depend on the 
green fodder being properly spread out in the 
silo, arid on such effectual and general pressure 
being brought to bear on it as Avill expel as 
nearly as possible all the air in the interstices 
amongst the fodder, after, AA'hich the silo should 
by some means be sealed up from the air. When 
opened, it should be at one end of the silo, care 
being taken not to relax the general pressure ; 
and the fodder should be cut aAVay vertically as 
re((uired, in tlie same manner as a hayrick. 

if the system is as valuable as luany represent 
it, the day will come Avlien ensilage Companies 
may be started to supply galA'anised iron silos, 
that may bo sunk in the ground, Avith lids that 
can be pressed down by hydraulic or other pres- 
sure, and be fixed so as thoroughly to exclude the 


■* It may be noted that, besides Professor .Rogers’s 
book, two other xmblications on the subject of Ensila"® 
have appeared in parnphlet-form — iiaiuoly, Jinsilasje ; 'it<t 
Oriflm, Bistor}/, and Practice, wilh Ex})cntnmtal Trials 
and Jlesults. By Honry Woods. Norwich : SteA’-onson 
k Co. London : AV. Ridgway ; and Enulagc : A iijjxtcm 
for the Preservation in Pits of Forar/e Plants and Grasses, 
independent of weather. By Thomas Christy, E.L,8. 
London ; Christy & Oo, 
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air. Tliese silos could be ])aid for by a certain 
percentage on tbeir cost during tlic currency of a 
ninotcen years’ lease, and be valued to the tenant’s 
interest on bis leaving tbe farm. 

Ireland lias been ni advance of Scotland ’witb 
ensilage; for we read in the Irish Farmei'^ Gaaette, 
wliich publishes the oflicial Report by Professor 
Carrol, at the instance of Earl Spencer, as made 
on the model farm at Glasneven, near Dublin,_ 
He says : ‘ I am of opinion that the successes of 
the continental and American farmers are suffi- 
cient to warrant our trying it on an extensive scale 
in these countries ; and the measure of success of 
our experiments at the Albert model _fann_ at 
Glasneven, strengthens my opinion on this point. 
Referring to the opinions adverse to its adop- 
tion here, I would suggest, first, as regards our 
cultivated plants not being suited for ensilage, 
there can be no doubt that cultivated grasses are 
well adapted to the process on a large rau'fc of 
soils, especially peat, Italian ryegrip yields a 
large produce. Rye, too— a crop which may be 
profitably cultivated ou our poor cold soils — is 
well suited for the system. Again, it may be 
found that the costly system of rof)t-growiug_uuiy 
give way before the growing of forage for ensilage, 
as being more profitable,’ 

Professor Carrol furtlier state, that he thinks 
the opinion that tlio .slight fermentation the, forage 
undergoes in silo is injurious to it, has been 
arrived at in too summary a manner. He further 
gives the results of analyses of green fodder, aiul 
of the same after it comes from the silo ; and it is 
singular how little they differ ; the, albuminoids 
are slightly decreased, and the soluble carbo- 
hydrates are increased. Thus we have, really 
less indigestible matter left in the ensilaged forage 
than before it was put in the silo. 

We now give in detail the experimeuffi and their 
results,^ as tried at the Albert farm, siiu])ly 
remarking, that they seem to have been of a 
completely make.shift character, the wonder being 
that success attended any one of them. 

On the 28th of .Tidy the fodder was cut. 
Number one : Lucerne and straw chaffed [that 
is, cut by a chaffing-matihiiic^, and put into a silo 
about five feet deep, and lined with bo.ardi3, .so 
as to make it air-tight and water-tight. [We 
doubt if the boards would do this,] Number 
two : Comfrey and lucerne chaffed, and a very 
small portion of oat-straw, into a similar silo. 
Number three : Italian ryegmss, not chaffed, but 
packed tightly into silo. Number four : Italian 
ryegrass, not chaffed, packed tightly into silo, 
which was simply a pit dug in the ground, 
without any protecting casing or lining. Number 


five : Italian ryegrass, packed tightly on the surface 
.cl, and " ' 


of the ground, and covered with about eighteen 
inches of soil like a potato-pit. 

It must be admitted that if ensilage under such 


arrangements made an approximation to £ 
it -was more than should have been cxpectec 




success, 

have been expected. 

On October 9, the site were opened, and what 
follows was the result. In numbers one, three, 
and four, the fodder had a temperature of seventy- 
five degrees Eahrenheit ; it was apparently in good 
condition, having a smell somewhat like Iresh 
brewers’ ^ains. The cows on pasture, as well as 
those which were being house-fed, ate the food 
•with avidity. Number two : the comfrey and 
lucerne ■were quite spoiled, having an offeiisive 


putrid smell. Number five : Italian ryegrass, 
packed ou the surface of the^ gruuml, was quite 
dry, hut mouldy and unlit for rood, 

The.se e-xperhuenta, more than any ihat h.ave 
come under our notice, prove the value (;f a 
P?-oper silo. 

In England, Lord Walsiugham brought the 


subject of ensilage under the iiotire of His iioyal 
Highness tlie Prince of Wales at the last .N orwich 


show ; and Colonel Tomline of (.)rwell, Park had 
hi.s silo open for the Prince’s insp(ietion. The 
subject is therefore being brought fairly to the 
front in England, and it is to he hoped Scotland 
will soon move also. 

In speaking of ensilage, a writer in the Fithl 
says : ‘ The i)it3 shonhl he ko])t covered for at 
least six weeks, after which they may he opened 
in succession as required, mid may he hept open till 
their contents arc cmsnmc.d hy the cailhG 

Some valuable instructions on the subject of 
en.silagti hav(! recently been issued by the Er-cneh 
Society of Agriculturists, and these instructions 
may prove of benefit to those who are. engaged in 
solving the ynohlem mairer home. Their advice 
is that luunlage shonhl be rtH'ummeudod and 
advocated exte.nHive.ly ; and their suggestions are 
to the effe.e.t that all foragiq not ('xduding rushes 
or cut broom, is suitabh; for ensilage ; that green 
■forage should he ensilatoil without mixture of any 
dry suh.stuuces, or even (.if salt ; that the most 
favourable time for ensilating is nihm the plants 
are in bloom, and that they should he stored when 
danqwst. 


ONE EALBE, BOTH PAIR] 

OK, A HARD KNOT, 

BV JOHN B, HABWoOD, 


CnArTUR XV HI.— ‘GIVE ME TIME.’ 


WxTHiH the Bruton Street drawiugf-rooin the 
forciign Countess came gracefully forward, both 
of her exfpilsitely gloved hamis extended, to 
greet her youthful hostess, who, on her part, 
started hack like a frightened bird. Nothing 
could be moih appropriate than Madame de 
Lalouve’s manner. .Every gesture, every look, 
was perfect of its kind. Her whole bearing 
belonged to that highest art that cann(.it be dis- 
tingui.shed from nature. ‘I fear,’ she said, in a 
tone of sweet reproach, ‘that my visit is an 
unwnficome surprise. And yet— Avell as I know 
the fragile character of friendships, ala.'^, you 
sadden me. Yes, my dear madenioiselle, you 
sadden me. Ob, Miss Carew, can it he that 
already you have learned the worldly lesson to 
forget, and that all our pleasant cumpanion- 
slnp ’■ 

‘What! yon too — do you o.lso come luan to 
insult me? Why, else, do yon call me by that 
name of Miss Ciai-ew?’ was the qietnlant ' intei- 
ruqition to this smooth speech. ‘I am Ihidy 
Leominster. Do you not know me for ■what I 
am? Your address, Countess Louiscq to me is 
not that of a frieml. I tell you,’ added the 
speaker, with quivering lips, ‘ that I am the 
Marchioness — uiid nut — and n(jt — that other 
one.’ 

‘Now, my very dear young friend,’ ■was the 
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sootlxing reply, coxiclied in lioneyecl accents, of 
the foreign lady, ‘you must not be angry, not 
vexed with Louise de Lalouvo, your old friend 
of Egypt, If she oifcnds, it is for your own 
good, my child. To me, to .my maturer years, 
to my larger experience, you are but as a charm- 
ing child. It is the privilege of age, of course, 
to guide you, who are still on the threshold of 
the world. Now, but yesterday I was receiwjd 
at Leominster House, and saw your sister. She 
was looking very well, was our dear Clare ; but 
perhaps’ 

‘This is insufferable!’ broke in Sir Pagan’s 
sister, wringing her hands. She had forgotte.n, 
in her agitation, the primary duties of hospitality ; 
but both were seated now, the young hostess on 
the sofa near which she had been standing ; the 
visitor in the amplest of the old-fashioned arm- 
chairs, with lier back judiciously turned to the 
tell-tale summer sunlight that poured through 
the windows, even in London. Thus seen, 
Madame de Lalouve looked remarkably well 
preserved, a grand, stately woman, with inscrut- 
able eyes, and features that harmonised well with 
the marble clearness of her creamy complexion 
and the raven blackness of her massive hair. 
She was superbly drcissed, almost without orna- 
ment, save a stray antique jewel in dead gold, 
from some Cypriote or Phoenician tomb, but with 
all the skill that Worth’s atdier Avill never dis- 
play but for the benefit of a valued customer — 
Spanish lace and Lyons silk and Genoa velvet 
falling harmoniously into tbeir vallotted place.s, 
like the notes and bars of nmsic in the score of 
a competent composer. 

‘ Our dear Clare received me in her Lomlon 
palace very graciously,’ continued the foreign 
Countess, with as assu.rcd a manner as though 
her real interview with Lady Leominster bad 
nut been a surreptitious one in Kensingtoxi 
Gardens ; ‘ anil as a fortunate cliancc deprived 
ns both for the moment of the edifying society 
of Lady Barbara, wo ccmld open oiir hearts to 
one another. Then it was that the. sweet young 
IVEurquise lamented to me the fact that her si.ster, 
so loved, was now separated from her ; then it 
was that she craved of me the trilling service, 
Avillingly rendered, that I sli(.mld call here in 
Bruton 'Street, at the house of your brother, Sir 
Carew, and should use my poor powers of per- 
suasion to induce you, mon enfant, at her loving 
prayer, to return to her, and be her si.stcr and 
her friend again, that all might go on as merrily 
and as fondly as of other time.’ 

Madame, de Ijalouve sj,)oke very good English 
indeed, and her accent in c‘,s])ceial Avas all hut 
faulth'ss ; hut .she. had the defec.t of thinking in 
French, and translating afterwards into our vei’- 
nae.ular, and hence her speech occa.sionally lapsed 
into Gallic idioms ami turns of language. It was 
qxiitc otlusrwise, it may be mentioned, with that 
oilier linguist, wbo bad also come to England 
from Egypt on board the good sfeamship Ciiprvs, 
and whose nickname wa.s Chinese Jack. He was 
one, of tho.se polyglot talkers who are possc.ssed 
of the rave but valuable gift of thinking in any 
articulate tongue, liA'ing or dead, from Hebrew to 
Japane.se, and tlienifove of e.xpi'e.ss)ng his thought, s 
as a Malay, or a Persian, or a, ypaniard would 
do, not as a cultured scholar with an elaborate 
aequaiutance Avitb. the language Avoiild do. 


French, or Eussian? Of Avhich nationality Avas 
the^ Countess 1 Both guesses a,s to her dubious 
nationality Averc compatible Avith either sup- 
position, since a Eussian child of noble blood 
learns to lisp from tlie care not of her mother, 
but of her French, Swiss, English nurserv- 
governess, noAmr of her sullen, cruel Eussian, 
nurse. There are races that furnish good nur.'ie.s 
—the Hindus in Asia, the Negroes, the Euro- 
pean nations usually— not the Eussian. Many 
a highly educated Eussian, Avith stars on the 
breast of his uniform, many a noble and beau- 
tiful young Muscovite lady, 8huddei',s at the recol- 
lection of the baleful Glumdalca that Avas as a 
shadoAV aud a scarecroAv of their infancy. 

Madame de Lalouve, then, .said what she had 
been prepared to say, very well and very prettily. 
The immediate effect of her speech aa^is that the 
golden-haired girl Avhom she addressed flung 
herself recklessly doAvn upon the sofa and bui’ied 
her face amongst the crinuson cushion.s. ‘ I cannot 
— oil, I cannot ; it is too much to ask ! ’ she 
sobbed out wildly. 

The Sphinx contemplated her with the sere- 
ncst scientific composure. Women have commonly 
a sort of freemasonry with Avonien, and a. 
touch of real emotion rarely fails to stir their 
hearts. But the foreign Countess kept henself 
quite cool and sceptical. She toofc anotlier 
chair, less heavy, and drcAV it toAvards the sofa. 
Then she laid her hand, Avitli that light firm 
touch of hei's, on the girl’s arm. ‘Pray, he 
calm,’ she said, in strangely business-like accents. 
'Listen, I beg, to Avhat I say. All is not as it 
seom.s. It rests Avith me — mQ~cntcndcfJ vovs? — 
to let the curtain dvaov up and disclose a new 
scene, I cam not here as tlie mere ambassadress 
of Miladi at the palace of Leominster. I am no 
mouthpiece. I am Ijouisc de LalouAm; and I luave 
come to make a proposition to you ; and I beseech 
that, for your oavu sake, love, you avUI listen to 
me.’ 

yioAvly, very aloAvly, Sir Pagan’s beautiful 
young sLtcr raised herself from her recumbent 
attitude, aud fixed her Avondering eyes, in Avhich 
the teaiAS still sAvarn, on the face of her mysterious 
acquaintance. As she did so, she looked so 
strangely lovely, her golden hair thrust carelessly 
hack, lier colour fluttering in her delicately 
rounded cheeks, that an Associate of the Eoyal 
Academy woxild have made his fortune by truth- 
fully painting her portrait. As it Avas, Madame 
de Lalouve, a keen judge, thought to herself; 

‘ What raAV material of beauty thrown awaji-— 
these dupes and gulls of islanders ! ’ and then, 
artistically lowering her admirably managed voice, 
AVHiit on : ‘I feel deeply for you, dear young 
friend, for you, aud for the painful position, that 
cA'cry day must have a thorn the laore. I — I am 
most anxious to help you ; hut, child, it is a hard 
Avorld, and I, too, have had a rugged path to 
tread, and much ingratitude to bear. If yon 
Avould prom iso to be tlie friend of Louise — to 
remember what you owe to the lonely foreigner, 
Avhen she in. her turn AAannls your aid, I might 
be of use. Through me — but through me only— 
your OAVU little schemes, darling, might be for- 
Avarded. You might assume' your si.stcr’s place;, 
and he acknowledged, Avith the assent of all, as 
Marchioness of Leomm.stcr.’ 

‘ But 1 mn the Marchioness of Leominster ; 1: 
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am poor Wilfred’s wife— widowed wife ; it is that, 
Coimtcss, that yoii—you who know the world, 
so cruelly refuse to believe,’ answered the giii, 
half turiung her head towards the cool, steady- 
hrained foreign lady. ^ . 

A smile of polite incredulity''f[itted across thc 
laec of Madame de Lalouve — to vanish, however, 
as moisture vanishes from the surface of a mirror. 
It was very seldom that the Sphinx betrayed^ any 
sense of amusement. She was essentially diplo- 
matic. Whatever she did was done of set purpose. 
Her grand, comely countenance Avas as grave as 
that of a judge about to pass sentence, one 
minute later, when she took the hand of the girl 
beside her, and said earnestly: ‘Let it not he a 
q^uestion of this, betAveen us two. Let us, if Ave 
tAYo are to be allies, at least speak openly and 
honestly between ourselves. Here, in this soli- 
tude, there can be no need to mystify. You Avish 
to have Leominster House and Oastel Vawr, and 
the great fortunc—c-iel / how great! — and to be 
Miladi the Marquise of Leominster. What more 
natural ? I am Avilling, and I think able, to effect 
this. Only, betAveen us tAAm confederates, us two 
friends, there should be no high morality, no 
qAAestion of abstract rights. We are helAind the 
scenes, as it Avere, and should talk freely. lict 
the thing stand as it is. Nothing sAiccoeds like 
sAiccess. Louise de Lalouve is a good pilot 
through troubled Avaters. Let the affair be 
simply — the affair. I may have— and I have — 
my own little wishes and objects, which I hope 
you Avill promote in return for what I shall do. 
for you. Bi.At above all, let us he frank between 
ourselves — 

Here she Avas interrupted, as, with a flushed 
cheek and flashing eye, the girl spraAig to her 
feet. ‘ No ; never, never 1 ’ was her passionate 
retort. ‘I Avill never admit, even to you, even 
tacitly, that there can rest so much as tlio shadow 
of a doubt upon my claim and my right. What 
I profess to be, that I aAir; and not even in 
private \Adll I yield an inch of my vantage- 
groAAiid, or go hack from A\'hat I have said.’ 

This Avas spolcen Avith an energy for which 
the foreign Countess had scarcely hecAi prepai’ed. 
Madame de Lalouve hit her lip, and iier dark 
eyebrows coAitracted, Was it that she felt as if 
her pupil AA^ere groAviiig dangerously headstrong, 
and might get beyond her control, to the detri- 
ment ot her OAvn interests, and the spoiling those 
eventual schemes of 'which her shrewd' moni- 
tress had made mention? An acute and prac- 
tised judge of character, the IlAASso-FreAicliAvoman 
seemed to think that she had gauged that of her 

f ouug friend by too conventional a 'standard. 

lUt Avhile she looked froAvniugly on, the sudden 
outburst of excitement seemed to die away, 
and With a faint sigh and averted head the 
beaAAtifAAl girl sank back on the sofa, and hid 
her face, murmuring, as if xAuconscious of the 
listener’s jmesence ; ‘ And yet, Avhy not ? What 
matter? What can it matter by what rugged 
roads I travel, so that I attain my end, and reach 
the goal at last ! And yet I am so utterly alone. 
0 that I had some one to advise mo f' And 
she sobbed aloud. 

Madame de Lalouve’s brow relaxed, and her 
smile came back to the lately stern and anxious 
moAAth, After all, she reflected, it was better so, 
and gave tokens of a more malleable nature, and 


one more fit to be moiAhled to Imr purpose. If 
Mephistopheles coiAld be imagined in female form, 
Madame de LaloAive niAAst have looked ynj 
like the arch tempter of tlux CermaAi h'gend, as 
she sat there in her darkling strength, AAith her 
burning eyes surA’cying the fair drooping head, 
and aiA indeffnahlo expre.'^sion, that partook of the 
nalAxre of scorn am! of grim hmiionr, lurking 
ahoAit her liriiA lips. She Avaited — with the criAcil 
patience of the. atigler, aa-Iao lets the ueAvly-liooked 
trout tire itself before he touches the reel— until 
the .storm had sAAhsided ; and tlion Sir Pagan’s 
sister almost shuddered, as a light, strong hand 
was gently laid lApon lier slender wrist,' and a 
soft voice said, caressingly : ‘ Let me adAuse you. 
Yoax are gropnig in the dark ; hut I can point 
the way to safety and siAceess. Ho not rol'uso. 
The help I proifer is AA’-ell AAmrth the having. 
LoAiisc de LaloAxve can he axx ally as irue .as steel ; 
and, belicAas me, the little experience you Iiave 
gained in your sliort life is, compared with mine, 
but as a Avatm'dro)) to the ocean. I have had 
liarder diplomatic puzzles than this to solve, 
I can assAire you, niul have ina(in my proofs, as 
French duellists .say, aa'Iicax pitted against more 
fornudable foes thini any that I aioav' expec.t to 
encounter on yoAAr behalf. That the help 1 olfor 
is quite disiiitercsted, ma clihe, I do not for a 
moment pi’ctend ; nor, did I tlo .so, AA’oAild yon 
credit nxe Avith. he.Ing as siimcre as I re, 'illy am. 
I am no descendant of Don Quixote, quoi! to 
I'edress Avrongs and rnn tilt at AvinduAills grati.s. 
But 1 shall not bo very exacting or unreasonahlo 
as to the recompense, of Avhiclx it is as yet too 
fjarly to speak Avith precision. What I wish to 
impress xxpon you j.s, that if you take mo for 
your guide, tliero mxAst be no half-confAdonco, no 
draAving back. Obey my counsels, and you shall 
attain yoAir object. The gates of Castfjl 'Vhxwr and 
of Leominster Hoaiso shall (ly open to recexAm 
you — not on sufferance, not as a dependent, but 
£us mistress of all, and ’ — — 


GiAm me time,’ pleaded the girl, speaking in 
a broken voice, slowly and hesitatingly. ‘I can- 


not tell ; .1 cannot diaiide. Give me time, dejir 
Countess Louise, to think it over. Leave me 
now, I bog of you, I am not fit to talk more, 
at present. M'y brain seom,s as if on, fire. Let 
me keep your addrcs.s. I Avill Avriie — I will call. 
But more I cannot say, just at this moment, 
Madame de Lalouve. I must have space ibr 
refection. Only give me time.’ 

GracefiAlly the foreign Countess rose to take 
her leave. ‘Think of it, my axAgel,’ she said 
soothingly and softly; ‘and tfiink of me, aa'Iioiu 
a word will suminoix — like some Slave of the Ring, 
or of the Lamp, in that version of the Arahian 
Niqhts that our Marquis de. Oallaml broAAght into 
fashion — to yoiAr side. You think me. hai-J, .weet 
one ; but you must not lihtme the oak hecau-se 
it is not as the Avillow. It is good, at anymle, 
for the ivy to cling to, nestling ixiid supported 
by its rough strength, able to re.«ist the. tempest. 
There 1 I lay my card on the table. When you 
want me, I .shall bo here, always at your call.’ 
She pressed the girl’s little hand, half-pi tyingly, 
it might have been Biought, Avithin the gmsp 
of that far stronger hand of hei’S ; and then 
slipped silently away, AvithoAxt awaiting the nsAial 
formalities of leave-taking, .as a lionc.ss glides 
UAvay on noiseless lent, pas.sing Wee a tawny 
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fsliadow tliroiigli tlie cane-hrake of the jungle and 
is gone. It used to he said in Egypt that the 
Sphinx was matchless in her exits as in her 
entries, and seemed to rise and vanish as through 
a trapdoor. When the girl looked around her 
half-timiclly, she found herself alone. 


INDIAN W I T C H C E A F T. 
There is scarcely any age or coxintry in which 
a superstitious belief in witchcraft has not had 
a powerful hold on the minds of the people. In 
Europe, till about the end of the last century, the ' 
possession of magical x>owers and the practice of 
the hlack-art were implicitly believed in, and 
tiie minds of learned divines greatly exercised to 
prove, by the aid of revelation, that the practice 
of sorcery was hateful to God and man. Stringent 
laws were therefore framed for its suppression, 
and the ecclesiastical authorities pixrsued with 
unrelenting vigour their self-imposed task of pun- 
ishing and extirpating those who were believed to 
have dealings with the Evil One. It need not, 
therefore, be wondered that amongst a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants of India, witchcraft in 
various gxxisea exercises a vast and potent influence. 
The religion of the Hindus would naturally induce 
those who profess it to give credence to all kinds 
of marvels ; hut it will be found that even the 
followers of the Mohammedan creed are very 
nearly as much disposed to pin their faith upon 
the grossest follies, and to adopt every idle inven- 
tion which springs from the fears or the craft of 
their associiites. 

The followers of these religions need not 
go farther for their justification than their 
own scriptures. The Vedas enjoin special reve- 
rence, for the Brahminical soothsayers, whose 
muniras or incantations are declared as having 
terrible effects ; while the Koran, in its twenty- 
first and twenty-seventh chapters, dilates upon 
the magic excellence of Wolomon, and the 
power he possessed over all created things, even 
the elements ; and the thirteenth chapter — 
said to have been revealed to the Prophet of 
Islam on the occasion of his having been 
bewitched by the daughters of a Jew — is still 
devoutly used as a charm against evil spirits 
and the spells of witches and sorcerers. The 
belief of Mohammedans in good and evil spirits 
who may be compelled to perform the bidding 
of a mortal, is not only manifested in their tales 
and legends, hut forms also a subject of grave 
record," and is mixed up with their religious 
creed. While, on the one hand, tlicy are taught 
to believe that there exist good angels who ever 
attend upon a man, and ever prompt him to 
do his duty to God and his fellow-creatures ; on 
the other hand, they are warned against evil 
spirits, who, with diiadly malignity, pursue their 
every step and lead them into misery. 

Tliosc spirits or genii constantly reside in the 
lowest ol' the seven firmaments, and are able to 
render thoinselvos visible at pleasure to the 
human inhabitants of the eartli. Tiicy are of 
various denominations, some good, and some evil ; 
some very powerful and luxurious ; and others 
reducei] to sucli a low estate as to he compelled 
to live u])ou bones and air. And though 
these 6])iriLs are re])resented as superior to the 
human race in wisdom and power, it is commonly 


believed to be possible for mortals to become 
allies of these intelligences, to partake their 
powers, and to assist their evil designs. Even 
further, the Hindu fakirs and sages, by the 
practice of austerities and self-torture, are credited 
with having ' attained such a degree of sanctity 
and power that they could control supernatural 
beings. It is no uncommon thing at the present 
day for a person to resort to a lakir and obtain 
from him a charm for the purpose of removing 
an illness, as a safeguard against accidents, 
or for the purpose of avoiding an impending 
disaster, or it may be with the view of causing 
some evil to hapjien to any one with whonr he 
may be on unfriendly terms. 

There are in India professed heart-eaters and 
liver-eaters, who by their spells and incantations 
pretend to steal away and devour these vital 
oi’gans, thereby reducing the luckless individuals 
thus attacked to the greatest extremity. These 
extraordinary feeders are, it is said, able to com- 
municate their art by giving those who desire 
to exercise it a piece of liver-cake to eat. They 
are dangerous people, effecting as much mischief 
by their pretended power as if they were actually 
able to achieve what they profess ; since they 
work upon the fears and excite the imagination 
of the unhappy individuals who are subjected 
to their diabolical influence, producing upon the 
victim — who is rendered hypochondriac by the 
artful suggestions of the enemy — anguish, disease, 
and finally death. 

A recent Indian mail gave a very curious in- 
stance of the fatal results* which arise sometimes 
from native superstition, It was brought to 
light in the course of a trial held before 
the Agent of the Governor of Madras at Gangam, 
in South India. A j)Mti-’y dispute had arisen 
between two men regarding a sum of six 
annas (about sevenpence) which had to he 
divided between them, and it ended in one 
of them going into a house and fetching a 
knife, with wliich he inflicted several stabs 
upon his opponent, from the efteets of which he 
died. On being taken up, the accused admitted 
having caused the death of the other man, but 
said iie had done so in order to save himself, 
as the other had threatened to turn himself into 
a tiger and kill him. There is a superstition 
among the hill-tribes to the effect that such a 
metamorphosis can be made ; and coupling this 
with the circumstance that the crime was appa- 
rently unpremeditated, as the weapon with which 
tlie Avounds were inflicted did not belong to the 
prisoner, the Governor’s Agent did not consider 
the case such as to call for the exercise of the 
utmost severity of the laiv. The prisoner was 
found guilty, and ordered to be transported for 
life. 

The Moliaminodans adopt another device for 
taking away the life of an enemy ; they construct 
an image of eartli taken out of a grave, read 
a particular chapter of the Koran over it, and 
then repeat the prayers backwards, every wmi’d 
spelled in the same way— that is, with the letters 
reversed. These and other prediminaries being 
L’forated 

uing shrouded like a 
liiiman corpse, is conveyed with funereal solemnity 
to the cemetery of the place, and interred in 
the name of the person whose death is dcsked, 


irjplished, the image is perforated with wooden 
i in every part, and bein 
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and wlio, it is believed, will not long survive the 
perforin ance of these obsequies. This, happily, 
is not a very common occurrence now, as the 
English law in India would scarcely tolerate stich 
proceedings; but there is scarcely an Anglo-Indian 
who could not testify to having come across in 
hia morning walk, especially where two roads 
cross each oilier, the remains of a most incongruous 
c.ollection of articles — a miniature liuman image 
in the centre, surrounded by earthen pots of 
variegated colours, containing rice, barley, and 
grain of other kinds, interspersed here and there 
by little oil-lamps, placed in such relative posi- 
tions to each other as it is calculated will have 
deep and mysterious consequences. To a stranger, 
this would present a spectacle which would be 
merely incomprehensible, yet it is but the simple 
and ordinary device of a credulous and super- 
stitious people to seek relief from a dangerous 
or malignant malady from which one near or 
-dear to them is suffering. 

Charms and propitiatory offerings are more 
relied on than medicines in sickness and pesti- 
lence ; and this offering to the gods, accompanied 
witli many prayers and incantations, is idaced 
on the higliway in the implicit belief^ that the 
malady of the person in Avhom they are intcrestcal 
will leave him and take to anrithor ; generally 
supposed to be the first person who comes across 
this magic collection of articles. Visitations of 
cholera arc attempted to he averted by processions 
of village maidens carrying garlands of flowers 
or other offerings to the god presiding over thoii* 
hamlet. Some years ago, while cholera was 
virulently raging m tlio Upper Provinces, a 
curious case was brought before the magistrates, 
in which the inhabitants of two neigbbouring 
villages were charged with being concerned in 
a serious affray. The villagers of one hamlet 
made a miniature cart, and placing an image, as 


they supposed, of the cholera in it, they dragged 


it to the precincts of a neighhouriiig village, 
the inhabitants of which, having been forewarned, 
forcibly resisted the entrance of the unwelcome 
visitor. Had, however, the ^little chariot got 
within their boundaries in spite of their wishes 
and efibrts, they would not have rested till they 
had dragged it to another village, where probably 
a similar scene would have occurred. 

It may well be supposed that amid so super- 
stitious a people, love-charms and philters of 
various kinds are believed to have wonderful 
efficacy, and some of these compounds are of so 
deleterious a nature that persons partaking of 
them have been known to die from their 
effects. Some employ amulets for the pur- 
pose of captivating hearts, these talismans being 
constructed in a variety of ways — one being 
a tablet, on which is insiu’ibed a magic square, 
and set as a ring or bracelet ; others are written 


on thin plates of metals, or ttpon paper folded 
; wnile a third 


up and worn upon the person , 
consists of particular roots, creepers, leaves, &c., 
gathered with many ceremonials, and tied up 
in small bags. The efficacy of these charms is 
based on the idea that ceiiain objects and cer- 
tain intes and ceremonies have an inherent or 
mysterious power existing in themselves of 
producing wonderful results. In Giijerat there 
are six descriptions of charms or muntras — the 
marun munim has the power of taking away life ; 


m.o'Imn munira produces ocular or auricular illu- 
sions; stumhlmm inmitra stops what is in luotion ; 
a'lccrshun minira calls or makes prcscuit anything ; 
washehmim munira has the power of enthralling ; 
and oochaimn minUm of causing bodily injury 
short of death. 

Perhaps it would ho paying too great a com- 
pliment to (iven the most enlightened natives 
of India to supposo that they are whtdly free 
from a superstition that attaches c.redit to the 
influence of the Evil eye. On some occasions, 
it is not proper to look at the party addressed, 
in case such au opportunity should ]iermit an 
enemy to cast an c\-il eye ; and it is against all 
etiquette to remark that a person is looking well 
or growing fat, since it may be supposed that 
such excellent condition may excite envy, and 
that the ohsorvatiou accompanied by a malignant 
glance would cause the object of it to dwindle 
and fade. It is believed that a woman wh.o is 
born upon one of a list of days laid down in the 
astrological books is a ‘jinison daughte.r’ or gifted 
with the evil eye. Such a per.son is called a 
daJdn or witch, uu.d it is supposiid that those on 
whom she casts hei’ eyes suffer as if they were 
possessed by evil snirils. 

In India, no less than in other countries, 
there has existed, ami still exists, a profouml 
belief in the existence and evil influence of 
witches. Though, not very freijaeut now, at 
one time case.s were brought eoutinually buiore 
the m/igisti-ates of complaints pi’ererred against 
reputed sorcerers or witches for daumge done 
in various invisible ways ; and sometiines by 
the poor creatures thus suspected, who wein 
attacked ami c.ruelly used by those who had 
faxreied themselves 'wronged. At the Agra 
sessions, some years ago, a case of murder was 
tried, in which the dcfonce set up was us 
follows ; That the deceased was an enchanter, 
who by the power of his magic (iould render a 
person lifeless, or could alllict him with se.vere 
il,hies.s ; in which latter case, on the relatives 
supplying him with such sums of money as he 
demanded, he would again restore the patient to 
his wonted health and strength. He in this 
manner extorted money from all, ami utterly 
ruined many of the inhabitants, who, frui'n 
the awe in which they stood of him, never 
dared to refuse compliance with his demands, 
however exorbitant, and were afraid even to 
lodge complaints against him in court. Ho 
was banished from' the village, Ity order of 
a Pnnehayet, under a universal pe)'.suasion that 
he ]mactiscd witchcraft, to the great detriment 
of the ijoople in the neighbmirhood, and was 
not heard of until .six nmulhs before the com- 
mission of the outrage again.'it liim, when he 
returned to the village, ami again commenced 
the performance of his dialadie arts, ‘My sou’s 
wife, sou, and fathexV continued the witness, 
the mother of tlxo prisoner, ‘all fell victims to 
his fatal spells. He came to our house this 
morning, and sprinkled a few ashes over iho 
imisoner’s fatheu’, pronouncing an incantation at 
the same time ; and tlui hitter fell down lifeless. 
My son having witno-ssed this act, implored him 
to re.store his father to life ; wluu'cupou he 
threatened him also with, immediate deatli, and 
quitted the house. On this my sou laished out 
upon him, dragged liim back, am.l IciUctl him 
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Ly repeated blows on tbe bead with a flint 
stone.’ 

Otber witnesses were called, wbo spoke to 
tbe good obaracter of tbe prisoner, wbo 'was 
mucb esteemed in tbe village on acconnt of his 
mildness of diaj^osition and peaceable demean- 
our ; and on their fnrtlier examination, they 
xiniformly deposed that tbe deceased was a 
powerful enchanter, wbo practised sorcery, to 
the serious injury of the community ; instancing 
eases Avbe,rein by bis magic spcdls be bad caused 
tbeir cattle to fall lame, and extorted money 
from tliein under tbe tei-ror wbicb bis feai’ful 
1 ‘epntation bad inspired. Tbe prisoner was found 
guilty of nmrder, and liable to punishment accord- 
ingly ; but in consecpience of the strong provoca- 
tion lie bad received, and tbe suddenness of the 
act, perpetrated under tbe conviction that three 
persons dear to him bad been destroyed by spells, 
in tbe efficacy of which be implicitly believed, 
the court considered Sheikh Saaduts a fit case 
for mitigation of punishment, and sentenced him 
to three years’ imprisonment. 

Persons suspected of being witches have been 
occasionally subjected to very cruel treatment, 
especially if the ordeal to wbicb their neighbours 
have recourse should convict them of tlie crime. 
In India, as well as in Europe, it is supposed 
that a witch will float upon the water ; but there 
are otber tests by wbicb their acquaintance with 
tbe black-art may be proved. Oil poured in 
a loaf, with a little rice, forms one of these trials ; 
should tbe oil run through when tbe names of 
tbe accused are called over, their guilt is estab- 
lished, Similarly, there are numerous ordeals by 
wbicb a thief may be detected, the one most 
commonly practised being that of causing tbe 
su.spocted parties to chew rice, an operation wbicb 
however easy to those wbo have nothing to fear, 
becumies dittlcult to the conscious delinrpient, 
whose mouth, parched and dry, refuses its func- 
tion ; and upon examination, tbe rice is fotind 
whole. Another contrivance, which by .some is 
considered the most elfectual methn(l of catching 
thieves, is to write the names of the persons 
present, with those of theii’ fathers, in a magic 
square, drawn upon separate pieces of paper - 
these are to be folded up and inclosed in bolusei 
made of wheat-llour. A lota or brass pot being 
filled with water, and all the boluses thrown in, 
the ticket of the thief will come up and float 
upon the surface. 
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IN THimK CI-tAPTliRS.— CHAl’TKR 1. 
still sleeps, Ifow softly and evenly she 
breathes — like any little chibl. If it had not 
been for dear old dad, she would he sleeping 
fathoms deep among thci sand and .shells at the 
bottom of tlie sea. Once she smiled and mur- 
mured .some one’s name — her husband’s. She 
must love him very much, or she would not 
smile and talk about him in her sleep. I wonder 
whether I love I’hil emnigh to talk about him 
in my sleep? I know I often dream about 
him.’ 

Speaking thus to herself, Ruth Mayfield softly 
(dosed the door of an inner room, and went on 




prepare 
noise as possible. 

She was a pleasant-faced, sun-imbrowned girl 
of nineteen, with dark sunny eves, and a wealth 
of wilful chestimt hair that look(?(l as if it had 
been ruflled by many a sea-breeze, and would 
never come quite smooth again. She was the 
adopted daughter of old Benjamin Blunt, smack- 
owner, and I know not what beside, in the little 
fishing-hamlet of Duncross-on-Sea. A very x3retty 
picture Ruth made this morning, moving so 
deftly and quietly about her honsebold duties, 
with a dark homespun gown, her white apron, 
her snowy collar with a tiny how of lavender 
ribbon at the throat, and with a clove-pink and 
a sprig of southernwood fastened in thci bosom 
of her dress. Under ordinai'y circumstances, she 
would have been singing while going about her 
work, but there were reasons why she should not 
sing this morning. 

However humble the house of . Benjamin Blunt 
miglit be, there was about it an air of cosy 
comfort to which many a more pretentious dwell- 
ing could lay no claim. And then it was aU so 
daintily clean, from the quaint old brass candle- 
stick.s that glinted on the chimney-piece, to the 
well-scoured uncarpeted floor, on which a dirty 
footprint would have seemed a profanation. 

The room in which Ruth was laying out 
breakfast was kitchen and sitting-room in one. 
At one end of it, a door opened into a good- 
sized scitllery ; and at the oppo.«ite end, another 
door opened into a little parlour — a .‘sort of sacred 
apartment, Avhich was never used above a dozen 
times a year. Old Ben was proud of his parlour, 
but he never cared to sit in it; and Ruth was 
like-minded in the matter. Two other doors 
opened into bedrooms, for the cottage was only 
one story high. The room had two broad, low, 
diamond-paned wdndows, each of which had a 
softly-cu.sliiuned seat, on Avhicb it was pleasant 
to sit, especially on warm summer afternoons, 
when the kettle ivas singing a tune to itself 
on the hob, and puss was purring on tho 
hearth ; when through the open casement came 
the mingled scent of many flowers, and the soft 
humming of marauding bees, with, mayhap, the 
faint lap of the inflowing tide, as it came creaming 
and curdling up the tawny sands. 

The front door of this room opened into a 
small porch, wddeh in summer-time was covered 
with flowering creepers. From the pjorch you 
stepped into a wilderne.s.s of a garden, where 
mint and thyme and marjoram aird marigolds and 
parsley were .mixed with pinks and .stocks and 
sweet-williams and pan.si(,‘s, with lilies and ro.ses 
of many kinds, in an inextricable, confusion, that 
would have been enough to drive an orthodox 
gardener mad. From the porch, a pebbled foot- 
way led through tho garden to a green W(3oden 
gate, which gavti acces.s to the high-road ; on the 
opposite side of wdiich, a shelving, shiirgly beach 
brought you at once to tho .sands, and so to the 
■verge of a boundle.ss expanse of .sea. 

On this particular morning, although tho .sun 
WU.S shining brightly, and the season was that 
of early autunm, tho casements were close shut, 
and Ruth’s fire would not have done discredit 
to December ; for a sharp-toothed wind was 
whistling round the cottage ; last night’s gahi 
had not quite blown itself out, and all llie wild: 
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waste of waters, as far as tlie eye could scan, 
was still a sectliing mass of angry, wMte-tipped 


wares. 

Presently tlic little green gate was opened by 
a stahra}'tj bronxod, good-loolcing young fellow, 
dressed in tbo blue jersey and liigh boots of a 
fislierman. His name was Phil Gaylor, and he 
was Path Mayfield’s sweetheart. Pie walked 
leisurely up the pebbled footway, sniffing at a 
flower here and tliere ; hut the booming of the 
tide on the beacli deadened the sound of his 
footsteps, and Ruth did not hear him. He laid 
his hand on the latch, and then . apparently 
changed his .mind. Crossing to one of the 
windows — the one opposite the fireplace— -he 
stooped, and peered through the panes, shading 
the light from his eyes with one hand as he did 
so. Ruth was bending over the table, with her 
back to the window, and did not perceive him. 
He smiled, and his eyes brightened as he looked. 
Presently he gave two quick little taps on the 
glass with his fingers. Ruth stated and turned, 
and shook a •warning finger at him, wlien she 
saw who was the culprit. Then cro.s.sing to the 
door, she opened it very gently. 

‘ 0 Pluil, how you startled me ! ’ she said. 

‘Do your ro.ses always come out like; that, 
Ruth, when you are startled ? ’ he asked ; and 
with that, this bold young fisherman drew her 
to him and kissed her, which made the roses on 
Ruth’s cheeks turn from pink to red, 

‘ Is the Cap. at home 1 ’ asked Pliil as he jduclced 
a spray of honeysuckle off tlxe porch. 

' Nn • be barf bis brp.akfnst 5,wn b 


’No’ ; he had his breakfast two hours ago, and 
went ont.’ 

‘I didn’t see him as I came along, I’ve got 
a message for him } but I daresay it will keep 
till he comes hack. — How is the poor lady who 
•was brought here last night H 

‘ She is in bed, fast asleep.’ 

/Plenty of sleep’s the best thing for her. But 
mayn’t I come in j ’ 

‘ Yes, if yon will be good and promise only to 
talk in a whisper.’ 

‘I will he as good as gold; and you know 
I ahvay.s did like to talk to you in wlii.spers.’ 

So Phil ■\vas allowed ti^ enter. He .seated him- 
self on a three-legged stool by the chimney 
corner, vi^here he had spent many hapijy hours 
already. 


‘Ah, Phil, how frightened I was last night ! ’ 
’ ’ mdt ’ 




said Ruth, as she handed her sweetheart a steam- 
ing cup of fragrant coffee. 

‘ Frightened, dearie — at what ? ’ 

‘Had I not enough to frighten me, when you 
and dear old dad were out together in that 
terrible storm, and I not knowing from one 
minute to another what might happen ? ’ 

‘A capful of wind— nothing to make a fuss 
about.’ 

‘How can you talk in that way, Phil? I have 
lived hero too long not to know that wlien wind 
and water fight together as they did last night, 
wo are sure to hear of some poor creatures who.se 
homes will never see them again. Squire Tit- 
combe himself said we had not had such a storm 
for four winters past.’ 

‘Squire Titcombo’s no better than an old 
•woman.’ 

‘Ah, Phil,, you can’t deceive me in that way. 
I had just laid the cloth for supper, and was 


listening to the noise of tlie wind and the sea, 
which seemed to gnnv more deafening every 
minute, and ■\va.s wondering why (bul (lid not 
come in, when I hoard the boom of a gun. I 
know what it meant, and I'or a moimuit my heart 
seemed turned to stone. .1 put aside the curtain, 
and Avas peering nut into the darkness, Avlum, da(.l 
opened the door. Hia looked so (jiiiet and resolute, 
and had such a bright brave look- in his (‘ye.s, 
that I knew sonudiiing avus about to hajjpen. 
The first thing he did was to get out his water- 
proof coat and legging.s and his old son’-we?ter. 
While he was pulling thorn on, avo hoard the 
gun again. “Won’t you have some sup].ier, father, 
before you go out?” I asked. “No ; not noW' — ■ 
not till I come back,” he said. Tiani lie took 
both my hands in Ms and drcAV me to him and 
ki.ssed me tAvioe V(?ry tenderly. The tears came 
into my eyes ; but I bit my lip and kept them 
back. I should have jilenty of time to cry AAdicn 
he had gone. “Don’t get downhearted, little 
one,” he said. Then he .squeezed my hand very 
hard, smiled, patted my cheek, and Ava.s gone. 
A.S he .shut the door b(diiud him, the gun souiided 
again. 

‘It .seemed terrible to be indoons all alono. 
Pre.scntly I drew aside the curtain and put the 
lamp clo,se to the AvimloAV. I IcneAv it could lie 
seen a long Avay out at sea, and I thought that 
maybe dad might sec it from the boat, and that it 
might hearten' ]iim on in what he had sot him- 
self to do. Then I put a shaAvl over my head and 
Avent down to the gate ; hut I liad to hold on 
tight, or the wind would have taken me off my 
feet. After a time, some fishermen came by Avith 
lanterns. I called to them, and they told me 
that Ji small stdiooner had struck on the bar, and 
that in another hour she would be all in pieces. 
Said one : “ The Jand ’s gone out to the wreck 
with bravo old Ben and Phil Gaylor and half-a- 
dozen more. It Is a bad night to be out in ; but 
neither Aviud nor Aveather ever stopped Ben Blunt 
Avlien there Avere livt^s to be .saved,” Then they 
Avent on and Avori^ lo.st in the dnrkne.ss, and I 
heard the gun again. After a Avhilc, I f(.)mid 
myself Icneoling doAvn hy the lamp at the Avindcjw, 
AAuth my .shaAvl over my head, to deaden the din 
of tlie storm, praying to heaven to bring buck my 
dear on(j.s safe and s(juud. Then all at once there 
Avas a great rush of Avind, and the lamp \AAa.s blown 
out, and there in th(’. doorway, by tli.e dim fire- 
light, I saAV you and thul .standing Avith .something 
wliite in your arms — and I I'elt nothing, only 
that both of you Avere safe ! ’ 


Although Ruth liad s'ijoken in tone, s tliat Avere 
scarcely above a Avhispcr, there avus a heightened 


colour in her cheeks as she ceased. Phil gazed 
at her in undisguised admiration, as indeed he 
Avell might. 

‘They have found out Avho the. lady is,’ he said 
presently, ‘They say that her name is Lady 
Janet Trevor.’ 

‘Lady Janet TroA-or I Wliy, dad’.s boat i.s e.iilhid 
the Janet, and dad Avas the man Avho saved 
her ! ’ 

‘That he Ava,s. If he hadn’t said that h,c Avas 
going out to the schoonen’ in hi.s little Jand, and 
called out for volunl,(>ei^, (ivejy .soul on board 
the ship AAanild liave b(ien lo.-t.’ 

‘Brave old dad! Nobody hut himself knoAVS 
how many lives he has saved,’ 
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‘Ho. has one medal already from the big Society suiting the action to the word, and before Euth ! 
in Ijondon. Eerhapa they’ll send him another divined his intentions, she was a prisoner in the i 
for last nigiit’a work/ strong arms of the young fisherman, and his lips , 

‘And my life, Phil, was one of those that he were pressed to hers. I 

saved ! I always remember tliat in my prayers/ At this moment, the door was opened, and 
‘The night he saved you, dearie, he found hefop Euth could release herself, there stood 
a daughter.’ Benjamin Blunt, his face one broad smile. He 

‘ And I a second fether.’ was certainly no son of Anuk ; indeed, as fishcr- 

‘If he was your real father, he couldn’t love men go, he might he accounted a little man; but 
you better than he does.’ what there was of him was nearly all musfde and 

‘Who knows it, Phil, better than I do? And sinew, tie carried his sixty years as though he 
my love and duty and obedience are all his, and were not half that age. He had clear-cut aquiline 
will be as long as I live.’ features, and his hlue-gray eyes were as keen as 

‘ Hot all the love, Euth — not quite all.’ the eyes of a hawk. Advancing years had grizzled ■ 

‘You and he between you have it all — every his hair and heard, hut they still curled as ■ 
morsel,’ Then she put into his hands a slice of naturally as they had curled when he was a 
bread and a toasting-fork. youth of twenty. In his younger days, no more 

Pliil knew what was expected of him. Kneel- daring or skilful harpooner had ever sailed for 
ing down on one knee and shading his face from the (Greenland seas. Yet, through all the ups and 
the fire with his left hand, he set to Avork. But downs of an adventurous career, he had preserved 
one can make toast and talk at the same time. intact’ a certain natural freshness of heart and 
‘I’m going into Deepdale this afternoon,’ he simplicity of character which endeared him to all 
said, ‘ to buy something towards housekeeping, wlio came much in contact with him. 

Guess what?’ ‘Yo-ho, yo-ho, my hearties!’ he cried in a 

‘ A looking-glass, perhaps.’ cheery voice ; ‘ is this the Avay you carry on when 

‘ A woman’s first thought. Guess again/ the skipper’s hack ’s turned ? The sooner you hvo 

‘ A teapot.' get made one, the better. Matrimony is the only 

‘No. Try again/ cure for love-making. Before you ’re W'edded, you 

‘ I give it up.’ young fools think you can’t see enough of each 

‘lYhat do you .say to a set of polished fire-irons other. By the time you’ve been married six 

and a hearthrug ? ’ months, you ’ll turn up your noses at one another, 

‘ Phil ! Only don’t burn tlio toast.’ and think what fools you Avere not to keep single 

‘ Ay, and the hearthrug is a hearthrug, and for another dozen years.’ 
no mistake. I’ve had my eye on it for a long ‘You might have tried mati'imony yourself, 
time, and noAv I’ve made up my mind to buy it.’ Cap., you seem to know so much about it,’ said 

‘ 'Will it cost much money ? ’ Phil, Avith a .sly glance at Euth. 

‘Not AA’hon you consider the pattern. Fancy I ‘Humph! Not such a ninny. Look at mo — 
in the middle a great big sunlloAver, and little sun- a gay young bachelor — my oAvn master, and with 
lloAvers all round it, AAdfch a border of pink dahlias, half the girls of the village in love Avith me.’ 

A. sort of hearthrug tliat seems too splendid ever ‘ The gay young spark Avill be eloping one of 
to put your feet on. You feel fis if you Avanted tbc.so days, Phil, and be bringing home a step- 

to sit at a distance from it, and keep on admiring mother younger than myself. W on’t I lead her 

it ever so long/ a life!’ 

‘Why, there Avon’t he its equal in the village.’ ‘We must buy him a pair of yelloAv gloves to 
‘I should think not, indeed. — Then there’s a go courting in.’ _ 
tea-tray as I’ve set my heart on buying — a Sunday ‘And a walking-stick Avith a silk tassel.’ 

tea-tray.’ ‘And a pair of shiny bouts— a tip-top swell 

‘ A Sunday tea-tray, Phil ? ’ and no mistake.’ 

‘It’s a splendid Avork of art, I can tell you; ‘Hush!’ .said Euth suddenly. ‘We are for- 
only fit to be brought out on Sundays and birth- getting all about the poor lady.’ 
d.ays aud Avhen there’s company to tea.’ Ben had been looking from one to the otheue 

‘But Avliat is there painted on it, Phil?’ with an amused smile ; hut the smile died from 

‘ A young Avoman and a young man — as it off his face as he said : ‘ Ah ! hoAV is she by this 
might he you and me — a-Avalking along a zigzag time, I Avonder?’ 

path, all among the daisies and buttercups, lo a ‘When I peeped into the bedroom a little Avhile 
ehurcli right up in the left-hand corner of the ago, she Avas fa.st asleep.’ 

picture. 'You can tell the church is a long Avay ‘That’s her best phy.sic. She’ll Avake up as 
oif, because the steeple ’s no higher than the yonug lively as a porpus.’ 

man aud the young woman. They ’re SAA’-eethcarts, ‘Tliey do say as hoAV she’s a real lady,’ 
that’s AA’hat they are~j list like you and me. You remarked Phil, 

can’t see their faces, because they’re going toAA^ards ‘A real lady! Why, any simpleton could, see 
the church; but a^ou can tell, from tbeir backs with half an eye that she ’.s a real lady/ 
and tlie Avay they Availc along, that they can’t ‘Ah, but I mean a lady Avith a handle to her 
possibly he anything hut SAveethearts. Anybody name — what they call a lady of title.’ 

<'an sec they’ve been having a bit of a tiff— nof ‘Lady Janet Trevor,’ put in Euth, in a tone 
lilce you and me, Euth. BiiL there’s a stile half in Avhich admiration and aAve Avere very finely 
a mile farther on,’ continued Phil, as he rose to blended, 

lus feet and handed the toast to his sAvecthcart ; ‘What name did you say?’ asked Ben Avith a 
‘and wh.at’s the stile there for, I should like to start. 

knoAv, if not to gh'c, tlu*ra a chance of kissing ‘ Lady Janet TreA’'or — at least, that s Avhat Phil 
and making it ini— just like you and me !’ And called her,’ 
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‘Larly — Janet — Trevnr,’ lie said, dwelling on 
each syllable, as though de.sirous of committing 
the name to inoniory. 

‘.Funny, isn’t it, clad, that both the lady and 
the boat in whi('.h she Avas saved from the wreck 
should bo called “ Janet 1 ” ’ 

‘Oh, very funny, my dc^ar, A’erj',* ho replied, 
not without a touch of pathos in'liis voice. *I 
could almost laugh when I think of it.’ Ho 
seated himself in his armchair in the corner, and, 
resting his hands on his laxcos, sat staring into 
' the fire.; , . . . 

Phil turned to Ruth. ‘The lady’s husband’s 
down at the Three Crowns. He got his arm badly- 
crushed by a spar last night. I went this 
morning to see how he Avas. 1 told him the lady 
AA'as all I'ight ; and the doctor says he may coxne 
up and see her as soon as his arm has been 
dressed,’ — 

‘ The gentleman coming here ! ’ exclaimed Ruth 
ixx dismay. 

‘Why not ? Ben Blunt’s cottage is good enough 
for any gentleman to put his hc^acl into.’ 

‘You don’t unclcu’fitand. The parlour i.«n’t 
dusted, and there’s not been a lire in it for six 
Aveeks. Dear, dear ! ’ 

Ben’s lips were moving ; bo AA'as talking to 
himself. ‘Another Janet under my roof! How 
the Past comes back again ! ’ 

A meaning look jjassed between the young 
people. Phil turncid to the old man. '‘And 
thex’e’s a gentleman, Cap., as Avants to see yoAi,’ 
he said~‘a gentleman Avith an eyeglass and an 
uncoihmon rough head of hair — a gent as seems 
all arms and legs — Avho rushes ah(jut, asking 
questions of everybody, and puts down tbe 
answers in a little book. Pie says be belongs to 
the Dcepdale iieAvspaper, and he Avants to knoAv 
all about tbe Avreck.’ 

‘ Pity he wasn’t aboard the schonner ; he ’d 
have known eixough about it then,’ replied Ben, 
rousing himself from hia abstraction for a xncjiueut 
and then relapsing into it again. 

‘He asked me Avhat Avas the schooner’s cargo,’ 
continued Phil; ‘anclAA'hcn I told ]jim gold-dust 
and cockatoo.s, he put it dowix as .serious as a 
judge.’ 

Ruth Avhispered to .Phil. ‘Txy to rouse him 
xmd get him to go out Avith you. He’s got one 
of his melancholy fits coming on.’ 

‘And there’s another gent, Cap,, at the Three 
Crowns as Avants to see you,’ said Phil in aiisAver 
to the appeal, as he laid a hand gently on Mr 
Blunt’s shoulder; ‘not the lady’s hmsband, but 
another. He hasn't much time to spare, because 
ho says he must catch the eleven o’clock train 
from Dcepdale. Won’t you come, Gap. 1 The 
gentleman will be AA'aiting for you.’ 

‘Eh, what gentleman H asked Ben, lifting his 
he.ad Avith a vague far-aAvay ‘ look in his eyes, 
‘All, now I recollect. Let us go doAvn and see 
the gentleman. Perhaps he Avon’t mind giving 
half a sovereign for poor Jim’s w-idoAV and little 
on®.’ 

‘The morning.’s cold; drink this before you 
start,’ said Rutli, proffering a cup of coffee. 

Ben took it Avitbmxt a Avord ; but as he sipped 
it, he said ; ‘ I think, my dear, as I ’xn going 
among the gentry, I ought to put oxi my stand-up 
collar and take my uiiibrella. I should like to 
axjpear respectable, you know.’ 


I ‘ Just a.s you like, dad. But they AA’iiiild think 
■ no better of you than they do if you AVore t(' Avoar 
tAA’-enty stand-np colbuv.’ 

‘But I <lon’t AAaiut Lo Aveiir tAventy-— T only want 
to wear one,’ be replied a little po.sit.ividy, ‘I 
liope you made it stilly my dear, because there ’.s 
nothiixg more uucomlbrtable tliaix a .'4taiul-'ux> 
collar a-s Avou’t stand u[).’ There was a humorous 
twinkle in his eyes as he iqioke Urns. To all 
appearance, his serious mood liad Aainished as 
quickly as it had come. Presently lu‘ jmt doAvn 
his cup and saucer. ‘ .It won’t take me more than 
a minute to titiAvate myself,’ he said ; ami Avith 
that he Avent off into his bedroom. And indeed 
to our pair of lovers it seemed no more than a 
minute before he Ava,s back again, although in 
reality it Ava.s xxearer ten. 

It was Avhile they AA’-ere sitting alone togethei*, 
that Pliil suddenly bethought iVimse.lf of somc- 
, thing he had hitherto forgotten. ‘ My stars and 
■little llshc.s!’ ho exc.liiimed, ‘Avhat a memory I 
! must have !’ Speaking thus, he dipped his hand 
' into a side-pocket and produced therefrom a 
locket Avith a broken chain attached to it. ‘I 
found this pretty thing in the bottom of the boat, 
thi.s juorning,’ he said. ‘Tt can’t belong to any- 
bo(ly but Lady Janet. You hail better gix'e it 
to her, Rnili, Avhen she. Avaktjs up.’ 

Ruth took the xu’offered tiiuket, and tni’ned it 
oA'or and over admiringly. ‘Ain’t it pretty, 
PhiU’ she said. ‘And see, it oiKm.s 1 and here’s 
the ]iko.nes.s of a lady. What a heanfcifnl .face ! 
But how old-fashioned slie’.s drcsse,d ! It must 
have been taken years and years ago. I’ll give 
it to the lady Avhexi she gets up.’ 

t^he Avas hi the act of xniitiug aAAUiy the ohain 
and locket on the chiumey-xiicce, when IVIr Blunt 
re-entered the room. In place of his free-and- 
easy txirn-doAVu sailor collar, he had donned a 
staud-np affair, very high, and stiff, to his very 
evident discomfort. In one hand Im carried a 
small old-fashioxied X’eurl brooch, a silk p<"-'ket- 
handkei'chief of a striking pattern, and a pair «,if 
black kid gloves ; and in tlie other liiind a gingham 
umbrella of a decidedly Sairey-Gamxjisli axxpear- 
ance. 

‘Noav I’ve got my e.ollar on, I can’t help think- 
ing it nnxst be Sunday,’ he said. ‘ [ ’a'o actually 
catched myself a-li.stening once or tAvice for the 
belks ; aixd I Avas going to put my Prayer-book in 
my pocket quite natural, Avheu 1 'bethought myself 
that it wa.sn’t Sunday at all. — Just stitrk this iu 
someAvhere Avhere it Avill be seen,’ he added, as he 
handed the brooch to Ruth. ‘Old Mrs llndd left 
it nxft AAdien she died. It’s got a loi'k of Rudd’s 
hair in it.’ d’hen, Avhih' Rutli Avas piuning the 
brooch in the Lnsom of his shirt, tnrucA to 
Phil. ‘Ho Avas quite bald, Avas .Rudd, for many 
years afore, he, died. Jlo used to Avash his head 
every morning Avitlx the be.st old Jamaica rum, 
to try'and bring his hair back; but it Avoiildu’t 
come. At last ho took to drinking the i-mn 
instead'; but he kept bald till tlux day he died. 
Poor old Rudd ! His last wox'ds Avere. : “ J ust 
rub your hand atop o’ my liead, Ben ; I feid us 
if the hair avu.s a-cumirig fast.” — Tliat’ll do luvly, 
my dear’ — this last remark to Ruth. ‘And imw, 
just pid handkeri'Iiiof in my pocket so as 
to leaA’-e a bit banging out behind. How for my 
gloAfes. — I never Avear ’em, yon kuoAV, I’lul. I 
couldn’t g(ifc ’em on, Ava,s it to save my life, ; but 
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lie tlnnk I Ve sun, to put on his hat j forgetting, that by the 
umbrella. It fact of ordering a subject to cover himself in 
-It when I do, the royal presence, he created him a Grandee, 
poppet;’ with Marshal Prim, who was standing by, hastiiv 
jr lovingly on knocked the muleteer’s head-dress out of his 
re we ’re back, hand, and set his foot upon it, at the same time 
offering the man some gold; but the muleteer, 
g, Euth. See who was mortally offended, spurned the money ; 

and a lew days latei', when Prim was assassinated, 
df a sovereign a rumour was circulated among the people — but 
nng uns,’ said without truth, it seems — that the mortified indi- 
ley crossed the vidual who had narrowly missed becoming a 
Grandee was an accessory to the clime. On 
watched them another occasion, King Amadeo inconsiderately 
1 turn to the addressed a groom of his in the second person 
Phil gave her singular as tu. Happily, the man Avas au Italian ; 
id. for, as a court chamberlain, represented to His 

or child in Majesty, a Sjianiard spoken to with this faini- 
Blunt to-day,’ liarity might have claimed that the monarch had 
: to her duties, dubbed him cousin — that is, had ennobled him. 
cheering him Another thing which the much-worried Italian 
^y’ll all grow Prince had to learn was that a Spanish king must 
man like dad not sign any letter to a subject ivith any friendly 
or complimentary formula, but must simply 
write: Yo Bey 1 the King’). 

Eti(inette is the code of rules by udiicb great 
1 0 U B T S. people keep lesser ones in proper respect. Prince 
1 voninVoa fUnf Bisinai’clc wlicii a boy was rebuked by his father 
a u for speaking of the king as ‘Fritz.’ ‘Learn to 
- . j • f + speak reverently of His Majesty,’ said the old 

gorous lulaiit of Varziii, ‘ and you will grow accustomed 

.leen of Spain to think of him with A'eiieratioii.’ Young Bis- 
ly child which marck laid the advice to heart, and to this day 
Journal chro- the great Cliancellor always lowers his tone and 
lO usual way : assumes a grave worshipful loolc Avhen lie alludes 
iree o’clock of Kaiser. If a message is brought to him 

s.’ The JEvoca Emperor by ivord of mouth or in 

r +AW 11 nmf .u be .stands up to receive it. When a 

' . , wedding takes place at the Prussian court, it 

w].th Altonso "practice for all the state dignitaries to 

Majesty, and tbrm a candle-procession — that is to say, that 
Hiscd that the ministers, chamberlains, high-steivards, take each 
oil all-fours a silver candlestick ivith a lighted taper in their 
' he Ai-ere tlie hands, and conduct the bride and biiclegrooiu 
it they should I’aund the ballroom, ivliere guests are assembled, 
1 toAvn-couiicil thence into the Throne-room, where the 
aP u •+ do homage to the sovereign. At the first 

Cl 01 aignity wedding which occurred after the Chan- 

e supposed to gg^or had been promoted to the dignity of Prince 
(. The three Highness, Bismarck failed to appear in the 
mean, ‘I kiss candle-procession, and court gossips quickly con- 
men in Spain eluded that he now thought himself too great a 
ladies, and by man to take part in a semi-menial ceremony. 
’S B.S.M. (betio Tbc truth was, however, that the Chaucellor 
men ' writiiif' seized Avith a sudden attack of gout ; 

. ‘d the, next Avedding he was careful to silence 

’’ , all carpctrs by carrying his candle bravely like 

0 a lady, and other ministers. 

subject to ms Piiuce Gortschakoff Avas always equally careful 
to observe the minutest ])oints of etiquette in his 
Duke ,d’ Aosta’s relations Avith the late Czar and tlie imperial 
:ign Avhich he family. Lord Dufferin, asking him Avhetber the 
, Avas, that he Emperor’s cold AAm better, was rather startled to 
10 AArnnliA'itfifl bdai* luiu aiisAVcr in a reverent voice, Avith his head 
d In iXdm.e bent and his eye.s half-clo.sed : ‘His Majesty has 
It to introduce j ^o fed a little better this morning.’ The 

e even beggars Morny said of Gortschakoff that he 

ittcred mantles geeji^cd to purr Avheii he talked of any creature 
iioi* Caballero.’ at court, ‘even of the Grand Duchess Olga’s 
Avliom he had inonkey.’ But possibly this imperturbable obse- 
nder a broiling quiousness is appreciated by the rulers of this 
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eartli, for Gortsclialcoff remainoA prime-mmiKter 
tlirouglioat the -whoJo of the late .Emperor’s reign. 

The etiquette as to the .precedency of ambas- 
sadors at court was happily settled once an<l for 
all by the Congress of Vienna in 1815, which 
decided that anibassadors and ininistexs were to 
take rank by seniority according to the dates of 
their appointments. By courtesy, however, the 
representative of the Pope is always allowed to 
hold the first place in the diplomatic body and to 
act as its spokesman.. Before 1815, the wrangles 
between envoys about precedency Were incessant, 
and the servants of rival legations very often canjie 
to blows and blood-shedding to determine whose 
coach should go first in a state pageant. In 1818 
the French artist Isahey having been commis- 
sioned to paint a picture of the Congress of 
Aix-la-Ohapelle, was sorely exorcised in grouping 
his plenipotentiaries so as to olfend none of them, 
He was particularly perplexed in settling who 
was to be the central figure of the. picture. Prince 
Talleyrand, the representative of Prance, insisted 
on having the place of honour ; and Isahey, ns a 
Pronchman, desired to give it him. On the other 
hand, the arbiter of tlie Congress was the Duke 
of Wellington ; and Isahey, being a conscientious 
worker, wanted his picture to be historically us 
well as ai'tistically correct. At last he hit upon 
the really happy thought of putting Talleyrand 
in the centre of the group, Avliile making him 
and all the other plcnipotcntiarie.s face towards 
the door to greet the Duke of Wellington, who 
was walking in. Nowadays, diplomatists, though 
no longer so touchy about the places they are to 
fill- in banquets and pictures, still hold tightly 
to some privileges wdueh are hardly in keeping 
with the spirit of the age. Not only envoys 
themselves but their servants arc free from arrest 
in ttie countries where they reside, and an assault 
committed on an envoy’s servant is regarded as 
an injury done to the envoy himself. It ivas 
only fourteen years ago that Baron Turgot, being 
French minister to JMadrid, wrote indignantly 
to his government : ‘ I have this day received a 
kick in the back of my servant’ 'The servant 
had been molested during the riots that followed 
tile overthrow of Isabella IT. ; but an apology 
and fine were demanded pretty much as if the 
minister himself had been kicked. 

It is in consequence of the minute etiquette 
which regulates the intercourse of crowned heads 
with one another, that sovereigns when they pay 
private visits to other states are said to travel 
incognito. By doing this, they avoid the pompons 
receptions, the firing of guns, &c., to winch they 
would have to submit if they journeyed under 
the.ir proper titles. When the Queen goes to the 
continent, she is called Duchess of Lancaster, and 
foreign dignitaries who approach her am expected 
not to address her a.s Your Majesty. This rule 
of etiquette is not always ohsorved ; but tho.se 
who think that they arc doing honour to the 
Queon_ by transgressing it are quite mistaken ; 
for to ignore a sovereign’s incognito is to be guilty 
of a piece of rudeness ivliich would be promptly 
resented if committed by any person who was 
Btipposed to be in a position to know bettei\ 
It makes an enormous diilerenee to equerries, 
ladies-in-waiiing, and maids of honour, whether 
thw are travelling with a Duchess or a Queen. 
A Queen must not be spoken to unless she first 




speaks, and per, sons ought not to speak to one 
another in her pvesene,e, Noltqdy ciui sit down 
in a room whore the. Queen i.H witluuit being 
requcKSted to do su ; in the open air, ine.n nuist 
remaiu bare.hoadtal when addressed by Her 
M.ajesty, and imi.st not come nearer than three 
paces to her ])erHon. All those rules are relaxed 
when the Q,ueeu travels in seme less august 
capacity, ami then the Jadios nud geutlemou of 
her escort behave in her presence as they would 
in that of any other lady. 

Tlie man who would be pcrft‘ct in the know- 
ledge of court-ways has a great deal to learn 
about the times and circuin.stauces ivlion ho 
may or may not do this and that. Two seasons 
ago, during a garden-party at Buckingham 
Palace, an American couple caused a sensation 
by, pressing forward and shaking Ihe (pieeu’.s 
hand. They might have done this ivitliout 
any greiit iiu].u'opriety if they luid met the 
Duchess of Lancaster at Nice ; and indeed when 
the Duchess of Lanoaster holds out her luuui, 
it would bo a solecism in niaum.'rs to kiss it a.^ 
if it •wore the hand of a queen. 

There are things in the eti(p,iotto of courte 
which may seem insignificant to most p('uple, but 
are by no means so in the eyes of .Princes ami 
Princes.se3. Whether mourning shall bo worn 
during seven days or fourteen for the ruler of a 
neighbouring state ; whether a court may wear 
mourning for two or three Princes comuirroutly, 
or ■whether each must bo honounsd willui separate 
term of mourning — are questions which. can'nt>t 
always be settled without creating a little soreness. 
The custom of cumulative moui''iung has had to bo 
adopted because the reigning families of Europe 
now form a very large clan, all of whoso members 
are more or less connected with one another by 
marriage, so that kings and courtiers would have 
to wear black I’learly all the year round, if they 
mourned fur all their deceased redations. Accord- 
ingly, it is not u.sual to take ulficial noticii of 
a royal death until tlio formal announcement of 
it has been made by an cuvuy; and when several 
deaths have oceuwed, it is aiTangod that dillbrent 
envoys shall all present tluiir ‘iioh'fu'ations dc dc'ch 
on the same day. 

The pettiest Princes are of course tho.se wdio 
are most liable to take oifc.uce if any cu.stoiuary 
mark of respect is omitted towards 'them. One 
of these vi.siting IVindsor, was observed to be 
very sorrowful, not to say sulky. Sir Chai'los 
Phipps, wdio "wa.s the Queen’s Secretary at the 
time, and who was always very attentive to 
see that the guests at the Castle were -wcri 
pleased, asked one of the Prince’s suite what 
was the matter ■with His Ilighno.'^s. It turned 
out that H.S.IT. wa.s miserable because wlien Jler 
Majesty received him, he had. not seen her wearing 
the insignia of an Order for ladies Avhich he had 
created. The reasem of this was that, by some, 
oversight, the bo.x containing the insignia liud 
been left at Balmoral, But the Queen, with her 
usual kindness of heart and strict regard for 
all the Cfuirtosies of her station, at once ordered 
that a telegram should be sent t(.i Gun'ard’s, the 
court jewellePs ; and in the cour.se of a few hours 
she received a new star and ribbon, winch she 
wore at dinner that evening. The fact that I.fei' 
Majesty should have bee.^n so careful to avarki 
giving’^the slightest cause of ollcuce to a Piiucc 
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of no very liigli standing, sliows that, at court, 
etifiuette lias to be studied as assiduously as a 
science, and practised almost as devoutly as a 
religion. ^ ■ 


AN ANTIDOTE TO SILK-ADULTERATION. 
In those days of keen competition in every depart- 
ment of trade, it becomes daily more desirable, 
by tlie compression and simplification of initial 
processes, to reduce the first cost of raw material 
to tlie smallest possible figure. Sometimes, as 
in the case of the fibres of commerce, such mani- 
pulation proves successful, inasmuch as the article 
so treated is presented to the manufacturer cheaper 
than formerly, and without any deterioration in 
quality. On other occasions, cheapness, or rather 
reduction in price only, is achieved. In the latter 
categorjq silk may he placed. For many years 
past, this beautiful substance has, from no inherent 
defect or shortcoming of its own, been one of the 
shuttlecocks of trade. Attacked by a variety of 
fell diseases, the silkworms of Europe have during 
the past quarter of a century been annually slain 
by millions, so that the crop of silk has gradually 
dwindled to about f)uc-sixth of what it attained 
during the height of its prosperity. Fortunately, 
those maladies have at length been checked, 
and the industry seems now within hail of return- 
ing fortune. 

Meanwhile, in the difficult attempt to .spread 
a diminished supply over more than its previous 
area without a sensible advance in price, adultera- 
tions and fraudulent dealing have crept in, so 
that our sisters, wives, and daughttirs tell ns that 
the yard of silk lately sold over the draper’s 
counter was as little worthy of being compared, 
in toughness and wearing qualities, with the same 
article, to all aj)pearanco, vended a dozen or fifteen 
years ago, as a .sheet of blotting-paper is compar- 
able to a skin of parchmeiit. Adulterations of any 
kind are indefensible ; neverthedess a few of those 
iutrodrtced into fabrics are looked upon by the 
public, under the circumstances, with a somewhat 
lenient eye. To some of the silk-adulterants, how- 
ever, no quarter should ho given. ‘ Charged .silk ’ 
is the name apytlied to that niaterial when treated 
with certain astringents, such as catechu, which 
enable it to seize and retain sometimes as much 
as three hundred per cent, of dye, but at the ex- 
pense of honest dealing, and at the terrible risk 
of spontaneous coinbnslion at some unlooked-for 
momemt. Another fraudulent process even more 
i'c;prehe.nsihle — actually protected by patent at 
the time of its introduction — was that of soaking 
silk thrciul or yarn in a hath of acetate of lead, 
and when dry, treating tke hanks or skeins with 
hydrosulphuric acid. Sulphuret of lead, to the 
extent sometimes of tweuty-tliree per cent., wa.s 
found to have been deposited, and the adulteration 
not being distingui-shahle by the eye, suspicion 
remained unexcited ; whilst the chemical applica- 
tion, combined with the first-mentioned fraxrd, 
added enoi'monsly to i;he weight, imparting a 
sense of suh.stauce, an air of strength, and a look 
of superiority wholly fictitious. The (dfects upon 
persons who' used such poisoTred thread were occa- 
sionally di.sxnal in the extreme. 

Some few years ago, the Montreal Jour ml of 
cited a case where all the girls in a 
dressmaker’s establishment in that city were, 


along with the principals, suddenly seized with 
painter’s colic — many of them afterwards losing 
their ^ teeth — traced to the foolish female habit 
of biting off the ends of silk-thread at the 
termination of seams, Avhich in this instance 
had been impregnated with lead. The hours 
of labour and the workrooms in which many 
seamstresses toil are too frequently not so limited 
or so salubrious that such an apparently trifling 
affair as the poison from the end of a silk- 
thread may with impunity he neglected. The 
effects of lead in the system in minute (piantity 
may be slow in evincing themselves, hut they are 
insidious and cumulative ; and years of nibbling 
at thread iiniyegnated with this metal may cul- 
minate in paralysis, or abruptly end in premature 
death. Fortunately, the means of detecting this 
particular fraud are both easy and inexpensive. 
In order to prove a sample, it is only necessary 
to place a fragment or two of the suspected thread 
in a test tube or elear glass phial ; moisten with 
water acidulated with a few drops of strong 
vinegar or acetic acid, and adding a driblet of 
iodide of potassium. Should lead he present, a 
golden-coloured deposit of iodide of lead will 
immediately betray the sophistication. 

If muck of the adulteration of silk may he 
chargeable against our lively neighbours on the 
other side of the English Channel, it is but fair 
to chronicle that it is to some distinguished 
Frenchmen that w'e owe the suggestion of _ an 
interesting antidote, namely, coaxing the silk- 
worm to become its own dyer, thpeby at least 
throwing obstacles in the path of the garbler. 
When a visitor to the London Dock.s, or else- 
where, happens to see a consignment of rsuv silk, 
he will likely note that the prevailing colour is 
yellow, although there are other natural tints 
besi(lc.s. We receive pure wdiite silk from Syria j 
an almost cohmrless variety from the Baroo poloo 
worm ; nearly white silk from the nmanlmroe 
insect ; and a delicate gray filament from the atlas 
grub — all belonging to India. From China, 
japan, Persia, and 'Sicily come chiefly golden- 
yellow silk ; Avhilst India yields a similar colour 
in addition to those just alluded to. Add to 
these the fawn-tinted silk of Northern China, 
evolved by a gigantic worm w-hich sixhsists upon 
the leaves of the mountain-oak, and the pearl- 
gray product of the Attacus cy^ithiu, fed upon 
ailanthus leaves, and the list of natural coloirrs 
found in raw silk will he nearly exhausted. Now, 
if wo eliminate the pure whites, nearly whites, 
and delicate grays from our catalogue, w’hich, 
indeed, can hardly be regarded as colours, yellow 
in various shades may he said to form at present 
the only primary natural colour posse.s.SL'd j>y the 
raw silk of commerce; hence the necessity for 
extensive dyeing, and hence one of the openings 
for fraud. 

Viewing the matter probably somewhat in this 
light, M, Roulin, about the year 1876, or pro- 
bably a little earlier, conducted a long .series of 
experiments, and at length succeeded in_ ohtain- 
iirg pale blue cocoons through the administration 
of' minute allowances of indigo to his silkworms 
along with, their mulberry-leaf food a short tiuie 
before they began to spin. Encouraged by thi,s 
little triumph, he jrroceeded to strive for other 
naturally produced colours,! and after much 
research and many disax^p ointments, gut red 
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cocoons l)y foiling ^yi^ll the leaves of the Bigonia, 
cMcn, or "trunipet-Ilower of the Orinoco, one of 
an order furnishing the most gorgeous climbers 
Icnowu tfj botanists. Pleased and animated by 
snifli a prosperous commencement, he intended 
going further ; and it is to he Iioped that his 
patiiiuce and skill have ere this been rewarded 
by additional diseoveines. 

' About tlio same date, another ingenious inqixiror, 
Euimet des Tallis, found that ruby-tinged silk 
could be obtained by feeding silkworms for a 
time on a vaiiety of vine ; and deep emcrald- 
hued cocoons Ijy the partial use of lettuce-leaves. 


Those interesting discoveries,^ owing jrrohahly^ to 


the long-continued hut now almost subdued silk- 
worm maladies, seem, unfortunately, not to have 
been followed up to a practical issue. Seiicul- 
tui'ists had been too much occupied in trying^ to 
save eggs for suciteo.diug seasons, or in stamping 
out the various diseases, to attend to what, after 
fill, must have appeared, under the alarming 
circumstances, a matter of minor importan(;e. 
But it is to be hoped that the results of all such 
experinu‘nt.s will now be collected into a focus, 
and that the time is j\ot far di.stant wlnm the silk- 
worm will b(i ])ermanent]y established as its own 
dyer, and so help to reduce if not to di:feat future 
aclulteration.s. In any case, it is interesting to 
learn that the promoters of the comhine<l indus- 
tries of Tea-j>lanl.ing and Bilk-production, or 
chasericulture as it is now ternuid, in Now 
Zealand, intend to push forward this important 
line of research as O])portuuitics occur, the variety 
of floral wealth and magnificent climate there 
offering facilities which seem to point towards a 
brilliant result. 


TWO EXAM. AXECDOTKS. 




A CORRESPONEEXT wvitcs US as follows : In the 
Christinas week of 1871 I was undergoing my 
final examination at one of the London colleges. 
I must mention that it was at the same time that 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was 
battling wdth typhoid fever at Sandringham, and 
the heart of the whole nation was round that 
sick-bed ; oven medical students, harassed and 
fatigued by an ex.'imination which extended over 
five days, used to find time, morning and evening, 
to rush to the General Post-office and read the 
latest bulletins. 

My exam, was over, and I was sitting in com- 
parative comfort, listening to the answers of a 
Bartholomew’s man who followed me, and whoso 
cool self-confidence I greatly envied. 

Tlie examiner took him on the treatment of 
typhoid ; and after the candidate had exhausted 
all the means of treatment he could think of, 
without satisfying his questioner, the latter said : 
‘ Have you never heard of the treatment by cold 
baths 1 ’ 

‘ Certainly I have, sir,' reidied the candidate ; 
* but the treatment is so vei'y novel, that I scarcely 
thought it worth mentioning.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ retorted the great physician ; ‘ I 
have been using it w'ith the best results at the 
■ — - Plospital.’ 

The Bart-’s man replied that, in spite of that, 
he should hesitate to adopt it in private practice, 
as in case of a fatal result occun'ing fj-om any 
other cause, it would infallibly be attributed to 


the new treatment, and damage the jiruelice. 
The examiner demnn'ing tu this, the young nian , 
at length said : ‘J’ardun me, sii'; but if the Ih'iuee 
of Wales were luider yoni' eare, new, du you 
think you would feel iudiiuai to treat him with 
cold baths?’ 

The examiner look('<I annoyed for a ninnienl, 
then began to smile, Uien to laugh ontiaght at 
the man’s impudence; and at last, shrugging his 


shouldm-s, replied good-naiuredly : ‘ \Vi;ll, upon 
my W'ord, I am not (jidte certain lhat I should.’ 


More recently, at another London Examining 
Board, a young fellow was asked what incision be 
would make in commencing a certain operation 
on the knee-joint. Though he. had done well in 
other subjects, he came to utter grief in thi.s, and 
described an operation such as no muu had ever 
heard of. The exauiiucr asked liini what surgeon 
he had seen perform this wondeiiul feat ; and he, 
■with most unblushing ellVontiny, mentioned the 

name of Mr II, , a eelcbratml man, who ha])- 

ptmed, though nuuoLiced by him, to be in the 
room at the time. 

hl'r 11 doubthiss received a gof^'lly measure 

of mild ‘chaff’ from his examining Im'tliren on 
tlie subject of his supjiosed operation ; fir when 
all ivas 'ov( 0 ’, the didiuque.nt Avas horrified, to find 
tha.dWell-lvnowu surgeon ‘making for’ him in the 
entrance hall. After an irndleetnal attempt to ' 
escape, he resigned himself to his fate. ‘ .1 believe, 
.sir,’ said the gre.at man, ‘you are the gtmtleman 
who described an o.xcisiun' of the knee just now 
up-slairs?’ 

A stammering attenqit at an apology was the 
only answer. 

‘ Never mind that, sir — ne.ver mind that,’ inter- 
rupted Mr H . ‘ 1 have no doubt you thought 

you had a perfeo.t right to make, the best of your 
ca.se ; but if at any future, time you .should liave 
occasion to describe an operation of that .^ort, 
pj’ay, don’t say you saw me perform it. That’s 
all. Good-day, sir.’ 

The olfeuder passed his (?xamination, Avliieh 
was more than he, liad hoped fur, and, 1 think, 
quite as much as he deserved. 

I think your readc.rs will agree Avith me that 
these anoedote.H sIioav tlu^ coiirti'sy and good- 
nature of our British examiners in a very strong 
degree. 


POE THE XV. NOCTURNE, JJV F. CHOITN. 


A MoNa’ii of green and tender May, 

All WQod.s and Avalks awake Avitii Hewers, 
"^Yido, ,sun-lit iuoiidow.s for tlie day, 

And inoou-hatlied patlis for oi'eniinj: lioui's. 
A Lriglil 'brief dream tliat bad no past, 

And of -Lho futuro knew no fear ; 

A kiss at first, a sigh at last— 

Only lust year. 


Another .sin-ing, dim loveless woods ; 

No farewcdl kiss, no jiurting tear; 

No stoae to mark Avlmre .silence broods 
O’er tins dead love we found .so dear. 

But oil, to inu the green seems gray, 

The budding branebe.'j nil arc sere, 

For aiveot love’s sake, that died one day, 

Only last year. 

E. NjffiiitT. 
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ARTFUL DODGES. emplifiecl to a greater extent than in the i^assion 

The truth of the aphorism that ‘ Crime does not for petty smuggling which seems inherent in the 
pay,’ is so generally recognised and so frequexitly breast of travelling humanity. Men who would 
made evident, that one is almost tempted to scorn to make an imperfectly obliterated postage- 
wonder at the existence of criminals at all. For stamp do duty a second time, and whose integrity 
although it is sometimes said that the clover rogues in all other affairs of life is unimpeachable, will 
arc those who are never found out, yet it may ^dot and plan all sorts of cunning devices by 
safely be asserted that a career of crime generally which they may cheat Her Majesty’s Custom- 
leads to detection and punishment, whether the house, and will even spend more in ‘tips’ to 
evil-doer be skilful in evasion of the law or not; elude the vigilance of the officers in ‘running’ 
and since a wrongful act successfully executed is cigars and spirits which they do not want, than 
almost certain to encourage its perpetrator to a they would have to pay for legal duty. Possibly 
repetition of it when an opportunity arises, one the law’s delay — or the delay which it occasions — 
may assume that malpractices are more likely to may afford some cause, if not excuse for this ; 
become liabitual, and to entail their just reward the weary waiting and vexation of soul attending 
thrmigh the carelessness bred of immunity, in the the baggage-search being the most disagreeable 
case of clever knaves than of clumsy ones, incident of a voyage. 

NTevertheless, there seems to be some terrible Marvellous are the dodges which have been 
fascination with a certain clfiss of xjeople in resorted to in this connection. Stuffed animals 
dishonesty for its own sake. in glass cases have exhibited, on dissection by 

The ingenuity displayed in some of the instru- inquisitive tide-waiters, a beautiful adaptation of 
ments devised by coiners and burglars, often the taxideriiiist’s art to the tobacco-merchant’s 
involving the application of elaborate scientific interests ; weazened black and tan terriers have 
principles, and the patient industry and persever- been enveloped with yards of rich, delicate lace, 
auce with which nefarious schemes are matured wound round their bodies, and, provided with a 
and carried out, are qualities which, in their legi- shaggy outer skin, have, in the guise of fat 
timate exercise, would realise for their possessor poodles, been carried ashore in the arms of 
an income beyond any gains that his unlawful their affectionate owners. Ladies’ chignons and 
endeavours can bring, even were these devoid of Spanish onions have formed receptacles for gold 
risk and not liable to failure. We read, for watches and precious stones. A list of all the 
instance, of a clipping -:nachine by means of things which have been ‘hollowed out’ with 
which the body of a sovereign is separated from intent to deceive would make a catalogue as long 
the ‘milled’ rim which cncirtdes it, a thin slice as one of Messrs Christie and Manson’s. We 
cut out of the centre, leaving the two faces intact, often meet with baser metals coloured or plated 
the loss supplied by an amalgam, and the coin to countei'feit gold ; but for the purpose of 
then dexterously put together again so that neither evading import duty, solid gold vases and other 
the weight nor tliB ‘ring’ of it is greatly altered, ornaments have beeir bronzed over and packed 
One would imagine that the amount of gold thus carelessly amongst straw in rough crates, like iron 
obtainedwouldluirdly cover the working expenses; pots and kettles. Occasionally, through some 
at best, the profit must yield a much lower per- mishap, these bronzed articles appear to have 
centage on the invested capital than what it gone astray, masquerading through society in 
would return in honest business. their limnble character for a considerable time 

It is surprising also to note what a charm before their real value has been discovered, and 
small frauds have for people not usually included meeting with many curious adventures. A 


m 

similar method of concealment, howevei’, was 
practised with regard to gold plate in olden times, 
when the sacking of monasteidos, and high-haiided 
conhscation of wealth in all q^uarters, wore in 
- , 'Vogue.. 

Tohacen, irnmanufacturcd or in the shape of 
cigars, and spirituous perfuine.s are more fre- 
quently brought to light fx'oui strange hiding- 
places by the excise searchers than any other 
forbidden fruit ; and the would-be smuggler must 
have all, his wits about him nowadays to effect 
his object, Palse-bottorned boxes are quite out i 
of date ; though a cage of innocent-looking pigeons 
from Antwerp proved on examination the other 
day to be thickly carpeted with cakes of tobacco, 
over which a quantity of gravel and corn, appro- 
priate to the feathered occupants, had been 
strewn. 

Mr Trank Buckland used to relate an anecdote 
of a traveller coining from Americ.a who ‘ passe<l ’ 
some hundreds of cigars successfully through the 
Liverpool Custom-house by placing a live rattle- 
snake in the chest to mount guax’d over them. 
Evasion of the law in this particular has brought 
its ow'n punishment more than once ; for men who 
have padded themselves with tobacco underneath 
their clothing hav(3 died from ahsorptiou of the 
nicotine. Spirits are rarely amxxgglml by strata- 
em, owing to their low value in eornpai'ison with 
ulfc and weight, and the difficxxlty of .stifling the 
characteristic bubbling ‘clink’ of a liquid when 
shaken ; and the coastguard preventive service 
has well-nigh demolished the okl trade of landing 
large quantities from boats. Oertain jars or kegs, 
labelled ‘ Specimens — with great care — To the 
Curator of the British Museum,’ have turned out 
to be Ml of the best French brandy, in which 
the enterprising naturalist to wdxom they belonged 
' had immersed a few thin leather effigies of 
serpents and fish ; but heavy pon.alties and 
reduced tariffs of duty render this illicit traffic 
far less profitable fdian it used to be. During the 

■ Oivil War in the. States, the sutlers xvere forbidden 
to introduce spirits into sorao of the camps, bxit 
‘preserved frixits’ were allowed, until tlio.se dedi- 
cacies assumed the form of one small peach in a 
quart bottle of whi.sky, when all such luxuries 
were prohibited. Looking nearer home, perhaps 
cherry-brandy does not always contain so large a 
proportion of garden-produce as the harmless 
reputation ■which, that liquor popuhudy enjoys 
would imply. 

An artful dodge came to the knowledge of the 
assay authoidties a short time ago, and has caused 
them to modify to a groat extent the indulgence 
hitherto shown to manufacturing jewellers in 
assaying the quality of and stamping unfiniehetl 
articles. Chains with hollow links, and brooches 
or hracelets consisting of a mere shell of gold — 
such as are often honesfdy sold for what they are 
— ^would bo sent in, the purity of the metal 
ascertaiixod, and the component parts of the 
ornament hall-marked accordingly. Bixt before 
exposing them for sale, the worthy makers hit 

■ upon the plan of filling these golden cases with 
lead, thereby increasing their weight a hundred- 
fold, and tlxe profit realised xipon them propor- 
tionately, making duo deduction for the value of 
the -workmanship, which of course would remain 

^ ^ 
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unaltered. Though this is just as iiidcfftiisible 
as any otlier form of adultt'.ration or imposture, 
it is attemled with the. nmauia.!, feature, that iu 
all probability the vidim will novel' Uisi;over the 
fraud or he mentally the -xrorpte for it ! 

Some of the exiH'dieuts _ which proferylonal 
thieves adopt compel soiucthiui.; vi'iy nearly akiix 
to admiration, by the mixture of {•unuiiij.f, daring, 
ixnd clo.«e observance of lutmaii nature which they 
manifest--- at all eveuH they ajqiear alwolutely 
respiectablc bo.side the brutal I'obberies with vio- 
lence xvhich so rre([uontly occur. A gentleman 
with a valuable watch or well-lUled -s.mr;je or 
pocket-book is marked and folio weil. Yex-'y 

likely he has himself hcspokcui the attention 
of the light-fingered 'fraternity to the fact of lii.s 
ossessiou by ■the nervoxxs care xvith which, his 
and protects it as ho hurries along, .He stops 
to look into a shop-window ; a persistent (iy-h~ 
attached to a loop of silk— -acoxus to tickle his 
ear; ho I'aises his hand once or twice to Isrush it 
away, and wate.h, purse, nr pocket-book is gone, 
even though the coat be slit to olitaiii it. SStop, 
thief ! ’ he .shrieks. So does that (piiet young man. 
who happened to ho gazing into the same shop, 
giving enei’getie chase to some wholly unr,on.soious 
iuilivivlual a quarter of a mile off --ve.ry likely 
holding him until the bereft one arrives, ‘to se,o 
if he can identify him,’ and perluqi.s getting a 
.small reward for his trouble ! Hhouhl he be 
collared on suspicion by .some ruthlea.s policpixxun 
who chances to have enjoyed the honour of hie 
acqxxaintance previously, he stands iii hut little 
daxxgci*, xinle,ss axiy_ bystaxrder has actually seetx 
him do tlio deed, for no trace of the stolen pro- 
perty ia found upon him. What has become of 
it, then 1 It was tlropped, three seconds after its 
abstraction, into the umbrella of a gnileless- 
looking individual with llie aspect ami attire of 
a country parson, xxp in town for a week’s sight- 
seeing aiul roaming’ in an nnaccustomed nxanner 
through the crowded streets. But tlneves, vvhciii 
pursued, have before now escaped with. t.h(;ir Imoty 
upon them by the cool ailroitue.s.s with which they 
tlieinselve.s j(.iineil iu the. ehuso. 

That lamiaunm and other soporific drug.s should 
be administered for the purposes of robbery, one 
can nuderstaud readily enough, thougli, iu all 
probability, the frequency and facility with which 
this is done have been gi'eatly exaggerated. The 
quantity which i.s necessary to proiluee the com- 
plete and immediate iuseiisibility we read about, 
Avould render a cup or glass of any liquid witli 
the ^natural ilavour of which the imbiber was 
■familiar, extrimioly nauseous ; while the only 
sxxbstauccs which can I'cally rep.resent the ‘white 
tasteless powders’ which llguro so piromirumtly 
in these tale-s, are inUnsely powerful alkHloids, 
used with great caution even by physician.'^, arul 
not likely to be within the reach' of ordinaxy 
pickpiockets. Of cour.s!?, it sound.s jxiuch better 
■for a man who luw had the misfortune to lo.se 
his watch ami chain, to ,say that his bViuor w.is 
drugged, than to bo obligc.’d to recount the fact 
of his having casually nict two or three jovial 
fellows, who plied him until ho lap.sed' into 
alcoholic somnolence pure and simple. Cli'anting, 
howevei’, that opium or chloral may sometimes 
be employed in t}ri.s way, what are wo to say 
to those cases where the victim smells some queur 
odour emanating from a pookct-lxandkerchiet aixd 
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remomljo.vs nothiu^^ Jiiore? Medkal men do not 
fmd tlic aLlruiiiirttnil.idu of chlovofurm, etlier, 
bicliloridc of jiietliyleiie, or any other anaostlietic 
by any lueanB fio easy, where all the conditions 
arc favourable and the patient voluntarily submits 
to the inhalation; violent delirium and excitement 
very frequently precede unconsciousness, ren- 
dering it necessary to restrain the limbs by 
physical force, Tliosc instaneea in which mes- 
meric iniluence is allegetl to have been hrouglit 
to hear on ninvilling subjects by thieves, are still 
less comprehensible. 

There are certain churches in London where 
the body of the edifice is allotted to the pew- 
holders who constitute the regular congregation ; 
while the galleries are free, and are generally 
occupied by chance coiners, attracted by parti- 
cnhir services or preachers. The collection bag 
or plate is passed around in the usual ma n ner 
among the sitters below; hut a churchwarden 
stands at each exit to the gallery, as the people 
are leaving, to receive such offerings as the occa- 
sional worshippers may be pleased to give. In 
one of these cluxrclies — situated at no great 
distance from the three railway termini which 
communicate with the North — an awkward man 
stniubled in descending the .stairs, and fidling 
against the plate-holder, scattered tho collection 
already received — for the clumsy individual was 
one of the last to depart-~over the ffoor. He 
was profuse in his apologies, trust, od that he had 
not hurt the cluo'chwardeu, explained ‘how it 
was’ that ho happened to slip, jumped about 
with a great show of alacrity in. assi, sting to pick 
tip the (.•oins, and Ihially, with ronewccl excuses 
and effusive offers to make good any loss, if such 
hud occurred and tlui amount citiild ho stated, 
took his leave. But alas ! if his feet did not, 
like tho.se of Tetinyson’s heroine, set a je.wel-priut 
in the earth itpou which they trod, they shetl a 
jingling shilling and a sixpence upon the stone 
steps outside, ami led to their owner pe.vlerming 
his devotions .foi» many a iriuuday iiftmuvavd.s in 
tlui cliapel of Holloway jail. Whilst in church, 
ho had thickly smeared die fore-part of tho soles 
of hi.s hoots with prepared wax, walkial clown- 
stair.s upon tho heels, aiu .1 by his ingenious 
mameuvre had silvc.red his feet Avith the olfer- 
tory ! 

fi'hosc, who deal in precious stone.s or metals, 
whetlier in tho rough state or munufactui’eci as 
articles of jewellery, axe naturally more exposed 
to thc! schemes of artful dodgers than most people, 
and it is oxtraord inary ted sec htw, wlicu they 
are. <‘qual to every .stratagem that (unming can 
evulve, they are sometimes taken iu by . bold, 
blazing, naked impudence. Only the oilier day, 
a re->pectiihly drc^scil young man callod nnou a 
Avell-known firm of jewellers 1.11 the Btraud and 
requested to sec the principal on husiuess. Bliown 
into the private ollice, he stated that ho had a 
valuable 'jun'i'-re. of diamonds, the worth of which 
he wished to have assc'^sed, with a view to dis- 
jiosing of it, if he could obtain, a fair price. Tlie 
jeweller was willing to eub-rtain. the negotiation ; 
and tho apjilicaiit departed, promising to return 
with the specilied articles for exaruination an 
liour Jater, He immediately jinieeeded to a dia- 
moml-merchiiut in Uego.nt Blveet, where he ivpre- 
seuted himself as being iu the employ of klcssrs 
Bo-aiid-so— the firm whose promises he had just 


quitted — saying they wished to purchase a neck- 
lace of stones of a certain value, and requesting 
that samples might he sent at once — no unusuju 
or suspicions order, but an affair which might 
occur any day in tho ordinary course of tnide. 
Some necklaces of brilliants were selected and 
idaced iu a case ; and the supposed messenger', 
Avith a confidential clerk in charge of thc dia- 
monds, took a cab, and AA'ere driven, forthwith 
to the Strand. ‘ Wait a moment,’ said thc 
SAvindler, _^Avho got out first ; ‘ I ’ll just see if the 
gov'ernor is disengaged and went in, leaving thc 
clerk and the diamonds in the vehicle. The 
governor wets disengaged, and consented to a 
private interview and consideration of the 
at once, thc young man returning to the cab 
without his hat to fetch the parcel, Avhich he had 
left in charge of a friend. ‘Come along 1’ said 

he to the unsuspecting clerk, ‘ifr is at 

liberty, ' and AA'ill see you immediately;’ at the 
same time taking thc case of jcAvels from the 
other in thc moat natural manrAcr possible, and 
jnneeding him bareheaded, Avith all the confidence 
of an inmate of thc house, toAAuirds the master’s 
office. At tho thr(!.shold of that apartment he 
paused, politely liolding tho door open for the 
clerk to enter first, at tho same time introducing 
him by name. The instant the luisgnidod :nan. 
had passed him, our frieiAd turned, slipped out at 
thc house-door, Avhich opened into a .side-street, 
and vanished, diamonds and all ! Hero, there 
must not only have been an intimate kiioAvledge 
of the premises and the liabits of those Avho Avere 
thus unc.nns(!iously made to do duly as lay-figAU’es 
in the aci'.omplishincnt of the trlclv, but eilieient 
co-oporatitm of c;oufederate.s outside must have 
existed, or the. .s])ectacle of a hatless man, otlier- 
Avise Avell elullusl, would (‘crtuiuly have excited 
atteutiou and letl. to arrest. 

As J'o]’ the suhsti tuitions of paste fur ]n’eeinns 
cry.shil, there is scarcfdy any jeweller Avho ha.s 
not heou deceiA'ofl at some time or other, and 
many eouhl furnish the inaterials for a flosjsm 
ciiriou.s romaucea of real life from tho attempts 
at this imposture Avhioh luiAfC occurred Avithin. 
their experience. Some of tlio biggest rascals 
Avith. Avhom they have to deal are the men-— Joavs 
for the mo.st part — AAdio buy up objects of value for 
tb.e piu'pose of hrti.aking them up, and selling the 
.stc)ue.s, metal, &c. Avhich result from the process, to 
Avorking gold and silver smiths for ro-mauufacture. 
If these individuals are crafty in selling, it may 
Avell bo imagined that tlujy are not over-nice 
iu tlieir hiAying. Tliat they ask no questions of 
]n’omiscuoiis voudu.rs Ls of little im])ortan<“.i‘, since 
tlujy are astute enough, as a rule, to decline 
transactions Avhie.h tlu‘.y perceive, may po.ssibly 
eomproniise tlumi. But a gold arthde taken 
hehiml a senam to be ‘li;.sted’ is easily made 
to appear as nothing hut gilded silver, to any 
one ignorant of these details, by tho a]jpJication. 
of a little {|uicksilvcr to one spot, and a con- 
temptuous AAvInation {‘.cnucidently. One. of the.ye 
Avorthies had a pair of .scales which had long 
I icon snspect(.‘cl, uiuugh they AVeve used under 
the eyes of the customer, and had been subjected 
to repeated examination.s without auj’thing wremg 
being detected. At last, it was Jlmnd that nixder- 
neatu each tray was a piece of soft _ iron, nuidc 
magnetic at Avill by the completion of an electric 
cuiM-ent, This Avaa nuinagcd by pressuro of Hie 
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riglit or left foot upon one of two buttons 
underneath the counter; and so, although the 
balance of the beam was perfectj the operator 
could cause either scale — ticeording as he was 
buying or selling— to descend prematurely at 
his pleasure. 


ONE EALSE, BOTH EAIEj 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XIX. — HRS TUCKER’S LAWYER. 

/Now, My Lady “Your Ladyship” yon 

'sliall be to me, and to us true Devonshire hearts 
down-stairs. Now, miss— My Lady — weVe laid 
our heads together in the basement here, and 
I, as bein’ the oldest servant, naturally took the 
lead, and so we’ve made our minds up. Breaks 
my heart, it does, bogging pardon for the 
liberty, to see you, dcaiy, driving away in {air 
Pagan’s brougham, hunting after lawyers, and 
not getting ’em, covctorxa creatures ! You ’re 
laugliing at mo noav, for an old goose, and fpiite 
right too.’ 

It wa.s worthy Mrs Tucker, the old hniisokcopcr, 
who spoke, with what entire honesty aird sincerity 
of purpose only those who have had to do with 
the waning class of loyal, old-world servanta can 
thoroughly appreciate. It had been but a smile, 
not a laugh, that her words had summoned to 
the lips of that young creature, whose life was so 
solitary beneath the shelter of her bivither’s rouf- 
treo. Now .she rose, and kissed the kiird old 
woman’s wrinkled chock, ‘You have done me 
good,’ she said with a sense of evident reliot 
* I feel sometimes, do you know, as if I should gtj 
mad here~it is so lonely, and all I meet with is 
distrust.’ 

Mrs Tucker could not repress a little sob. At 
anyrate, that sister of Sir Pagan Carew’s who 
dwelt in the gloomy Bruton Street house that 
had belonged to her grandfather and her great- 
grandfather, had made a conquest of her brother’s 
household. Old Mrs Tucker the. housekeeper 
had been the first convert; and eveiy man and 
maid, born and roared in Devon, and vassals, 
so to speak, to the broken-down, evcr-honouretl 
House of Carew, would have faced the ordeals 
of fire and water, on what seemed to be the lo.sing 
side. James in shabby livery, Bob and Tom in 
the stables, were willing any day to tuck up their 
dmgy cuffs and try fistic conclusions with the 
magnificent powdered footmen of Leominster 
House that their fair candidate was the true one, 
and the reigning sovereign a counterfeit. *Kep’ 
out of her rights ! ’ The very phrase was enough 
to appeal to that hone.st, ihorouglily natural and 
human hatred of injustice which is tlie most sin- 
cerely felt among the lower and tho less taught 
classes, which has been the stock-in-trade of many 
, an impostor, which made Cade master of London, 
1 and to this hour flints, s a sentimental halo around 
I the Man in the Iron Mask. 

! ‘Now, 'My Lady,’ resumed Mrs Tucker, ‘ we ’ve 
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been turning the matter ovtir ; and .Lmuis, which 
his uncle Cuppy was a ma^ter-lniildio' ut fJcaviti'i'i' 
near Exeter, and Husaii, wlmsci Htejifather kiicps 
the Ball at Sidmoutli, have said wliat tlu-y Ihouglit ; 
and two very tidy legal gentlemen, I am siuv, tli(\y 
knew of. But iill agreed that my lawym'— Lawyer 
Sterling— see how ho boliav'cd al)i)ut my poor 
husband Stephen Tucker’s 1jifc o’ property ; and 
what a jcAvel of a man he proved to my pour 
only son Ned, tlnit died out in tiuite-dnava thert', 

I never can pronounce the name of it, but it’s 
a hot place in South America, where tlu' ,sun 
is always like the kitchen-fire, and where my 
pioor hoy was iuining-en<giueei‘, and sickened of 
broken-heart and yellow-fever. It was owing to 
Mr Sterling that he died in peace and com fori:, 
so he wrote mo with hi.s own shaky hand — that 
used to be so linn — bccausu of the remittances ; 
for they had claiiped him into prisem, the Duns 
had — so he sai<l — because lie was ua Englislunau 
and a foreigner ; arul his employers luul run away, 
and the 'water couldn’t bo pumped out -and wo 
tho rest of my poor husbaud’.s money imulo his 
latter end comfortable, My Ladyl’ .summed up 
old Tucker, wiping her eyes. 

The gist of the old liousokecper’fl well-meant 
advice, wa.s, as was presently diHcornt'd, that there 
lived in Loudon a very sonHible, kind, and honest 
solicitoi', learned in the law, whose name was 
Sterling, whose reputation was high, ‘though he’s 
oue of us, mis.s, only by the mother’s side, which 
.she wais a 'W^lmrtun, of Olovelly j and if that 
isn’t a Devonshire woman, what ia I explained 
Mrs Tucker, commencing in a deprecating lashion, 
and ending triumphantly; ‘for, otherwise, Mr 
Sterling is a Yor'k.durem,an, Chancery Lane lie 
lives in, and both North and South go to him ; 
and if ho can help ’em, he docs do it,’ 

Such good advice was not to he slighted ; 
though the timid offer which followed And as 
lawyers must be paid, if sevonty-nino pounds 
that I have .saved, my dear young lady, in your 
mother’.s service, would’ was of course grate- 

fully doclinod. 

Tlie lady of whom we are sptialviug had not 
allowed her.scdf to be discoiuiitetl by the failure 
of her attempts to inlluence hir Poulifi^x and 
Messrs Hawke and Heronshaw. ►She, had made 
her poor little forays into h-gul quavtcrs,^ and 
had always been sent empty away. (Inc .solicitor 
would, very properly, accept no (;li<mt without 
a formal introducti<jn. Another, peihajrs still 
more properly, wanted a thousand ijounds paid 
down as a preliminary, before eiitertuiniug the 
idea of so diilicult ami c.ostly a .‘juit. It was 
with repugnance that she liad con, suited her 
brothca-’s attorney, ISlr Wickett, a^aii:i.st wlimn, 
somehow, she had been prejudi<'od I'ruiu the lir.st, 
and who trausac.ted business in ve.ry splendid, 
not to say ilawhy chamberi?., all glhliug, plate- 
gla.sa, mirrors, and silken furniture, with c.hum- 
pagne at hand ibr j(,)vial clients, and cur-ayoa 
and cherry-brandy to brace the nervc.s of timid 
or rickety client, s. Tlie. ro()m.s themselves were in 
iro obscure court of tlu', Tem})le or (,if the Inu.^, 
hut in a conspicuous Wo.st-cnd thorough fiirt;, 
crowded every day, and had Ixaui originally lilted 
up by a thriving money-lender, who had sinco 
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then retired on liis gains. Mr Wickett the 
sporting lirwycr had Leen less respectful than any 
of tlie other attorneys ndth wlxom Sir Pagan’s 
sister liad soxight audience,. 

Mt won’t do,’ he said, atarrding, with his 
thuinh.s in his wai.stcoat pockets, and his var- 
nisliGil i,ioots and, corded riding-trousers a good deal 
apart, Mr Wickett may never have mounted 
any oonrser more rampant than the Hampstead 
donkeys of his b(xyhoud, but he thought to please 
Ills clients, and perhaps impressetl his own 
imagination, hy dressing as though his life had 
been spent on Newmarket Heath and in the 
sail die. ‘It won’t do,’ pursued Mr Wickett; ‘it 
won’t wash ! ’ 

‘I heg your pardon ; I am afraid’ his would- 

be client had said, a little of indignant colour 
mantling in her pale cheek ; for the tone and 
bearing of thi,s vain, coarsij, little baxrtani-cock 
of a sporting solicitor seemed to her insuffer- 
able. 

‘I told your brother. Sir Pagan, yesterday, 
Miss Carew,’ explained the huvyer, ‘that I was 
(juite willing to give you a chance — to put you 
in the witne,ss-box, as it were, and let you tell 
your own story your own way, just to see Avhat 
sort of a figure you would cut in court, perhaps 
with Sinister, Q.'C., to cross-examine — or Perret. 
Yes ; I should .say. Ferret is the best, when it ’a 
a Lady who is on her rtath, hecansc he’ll get a 
laugh, from the jury, and ’ 

‘ Mxcu.so me, .sir,’ the applicant liad .said, ri.sing 
hastily from her seat. ‘,1 gather from what you 

say that yon dishidieve’ Her voice trembled 

with anger, agitation, shame — so Mr AVickett 
judged, and he did not think well of hei’. 
Perhiips what he had .seim of wonum did not 
predispose him to think well of them. lie shook 
his head. 

‘!My helief, or the contrary, matters very little, 
madam,’ he said drily, ‘’riie fpic.stion i.s, what 
you can get twfdve good men and true in a box 
to believe ; and my lord in his la,ii\sehair to 
believe ; and then the l)igwig.s of the Court of 
Appeal, and the rest. My own idi'a i.s that the 
whole affair must end in a break-down. It may 
co,sfc money — say five thousand, more lilcLdy'ten-^- 
if you stick to it, and the .shiners are forlli- 
eoming ; but the result will be the same anyhow. 
Yon haven’t the ghost of a ch.ance. If you 
had, for Sir Pagan’s sake I ’d luu'e a shy at it ; 
but indeed the oracle won’t work — it won’t, 1 
as.sure you.’ 

It was but cold comfort that was to be derived 
from Ll'r 'Wickett, who.se chambers his visitor left 
with a swi‘lling hmrt, and the awkward conviction 
that she had been coansoly told that she was, 
not fill impo,stor meri’ly, hut a .self-convicted cheat. 
'It was not for some days aftin* that interview 
that she e.ouhl muster cuiirage enougli to resume 
her search fur a legal e.hamjiion. Nor, jicrhaps, 
•HV’ould she, have done. ,so then, .save fur Mrs 
Tucker the housekeeper and her kindly coun.seL 
As it w.as, she, shook off the li.stk*,s,suc!.S3 that 
WRh creeping over her moni and more; ; and in 
ihe. laittereil hruugham that was now entirely 
set asitlo for li(>r u.se, repaired to Mr ytcakvig’s 
chambers in (Jhaneery Lane. 

iMv Sterling V’us not at all, corporeally speak- 
ing, what the a]tplicant laid expected to find. 
Tlie housekeeper had de.sc,ri).)ed him a.s a York- 


shireman ; and that is a word which to son them 
ears usually conjures up the iin.age of a hale, 
burly, well-grown individual. 'Whereas, Mr 
Sterling was a little, hatchet-faced man, with 
thin cheeks, a parchment complexion, and a 
dull dead eye — perhaps the mo.st di.sappointing 
lawyer to look at that ever a client smarting 
under wrongs encountered. 

Sir I’aga^'i’s sister told her story. She did not 
tell it well. She was angry with herself, and 
vexed with lierself, because she told it so ill. 
It had been a lame tale, lamely told ; and so 
she felt. 'Whether her statement were false or 
true,_ matters nothing as to her mode of making 
it. She hore up ill against misfortune, howsoever 
deserved, and the weeks spent beneath her 
brother’s roof, and perforce without female com- 
panionship, had had their effect upon her nerves. 
The Carew girls, in Devonshire, had always borne 
the reputation of having the tempers of angels. 
They had been two bright, gentle, young things, 
welcomed as summer sunshine at the thresholds 
of damp cottages and moorland farm.s. Now, 
.she who dwelt in her brother’s house in Bruton 
Street had grown silent and sad, and the blue 
eyes Avere wont to look sometimes as though 
they could Hash on occasion. She seemed less 
beaui.iful, because less animated than usual, as 
she told lier tale to this dull little huvyer. 

Presently, the dead dim eye that had damped 
the hopes of many a sanguine client began to 
brightim. A little colour came into the parch- 
ment checks. The whole face assumed a look of 
virile .strength and intelligence that transformed 
it ; just as Avlieu, over a leaden-coloured sea, the 
.sun break, s gloriou.sly through emdous cloud.s, 
aud every tiny wavelet sparkles in the broad 
gold ]iath that is Hung acims the deep, 

‘ I think', now, that I begin to see it,’ he said, 
more to him.sclf than to his vi.sitor ; ami then, 
much to the .surprise of the latter, the light 
(lied out of his o.ye.s, the Hush faded from his 
luce, and he became more tlioughtful than before, 
and seemed really to forget that he was not 
alone in the room. The. girl watched him 
anxiously Avith a beating heart; but as his 
reverie continued, she could not help thinking 
that he Avas, in .spite of excellent Mrs Tucker’s 
commendations, a very unsatisfactory sort of 
advi.ser. The other attorneys, though they would 
not hefrieud her, did at leu.st impress her. Even 
their nllices, including that flashy mill Avherein 
Mr AVickett of .sporting colebrity gj'ouud, his 
(.•lients’ boiio.s to make his bread, had .seemed 
more imposing than did the room in which Mr 
Bterliug .«at among his bonks. 

IM'eariAV'hile the hiAvyev, after his period of 
meditation, lifted up his thoughtful fac.e and 
confronted his client. ‘I must ask yon, if you 

S h‘U.se, kindly to make indulgence for me,’ .said 
r Sterling, in a subdued but steady tone ; ‘nor 
do 1! knoAV that I had ever such a reque.st to 
addre.ss to a client before. Nor, in all the cour.se 
of my professional career, has a case (;ome before 
me a.s difficult, perplext-d, and complicated a.s 
that Avhich lies before me uoav. Airs Tucker is 
a Avorthy woman, and has often tcfdified to her 
loyalty to the ancient race from Avhich you .s]n'iug. 
I. myself am, on the muther’s side, a 'i.)evoH man, 
aud'l knoAV hoAV high i.s yet in .Devonshire the 
name of Ciu'CAV. This Avuiild of itself predi.sp(.ise 
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madam, that you coxild find no Bin(:in.'ftr ffioiid 


me to ]ie]p yon, if I could. And I liave always 
helped, to the best of my poor powers, those who 
were suffering from injustice ; too much of which, 
through weakness, credulity, ignorance, on one 
side, through fraud and violence, on the other, 
is yet rampant in the world. — You don’t,’ he 
added, sadly shaking hia head, ‘think much 

■ ■ ■' j 

And in truth the claimant of the Ijcominster 
coronet had not been disposed to think much 
of Mr Sterling. We are all of ns so very 
much inclined to judge by externals. A big 
man, if he be but gifted by nature with 
average brains and energy ■ and tact, has, if 
he did but know it, a clear start in life, 
when contrasted with those who are of lessor 
stature. Unless he be transparently a fool, ho 
is credited with sense ; and if not absurdly weak- 
kneed, he has at least the reputation of being 
willing and able to fight. But poor Lawyer 
Sterling was a mean-looking, feeble, little fellow ; 
and it was only by a great mental effort that a 
feminine client could dream of him as a knight 
capable of laying lance in rest for her. And yet 
Mr Sterling had his merits. His pale face could j 
redden, his dim eye could glow, as if every pulse I 
that chivalry ever set in motion were throbbing ! 
in that shrunken body of his — the man BCftiue<l I 
ennobled by the feelings that swudlcd his narrow 
little chest. I doubt if, in the old ordeal of wager | 
of battle, poor little Mr Sterling would not have , 
lost his saddle before the spear of the veriest 
. knightly scoundrel that ever, ofter^ solemn oaths, 
set spurs to his horse to back a lying accusation. 
But I am sure that the brave little man would 
have done his puny best, like wounded Wilfrid 
of Ivanhoa whan facing the fierce Templar to 
save Bebccca from the stake. 

Something, some thought of higher respect for 
the man, in spite of his low stature and his 
pinched face, moved the fair client to a hasty 
response, ‘You mistake me, sir. What I long 
for is a friend ivlio can rescue me from this 
false, crutd position. I have been robbed of alL 
— accused ’of all — and, and' 

‘I understand your moaning, madam,’ said 
Mr Sterling promptly, but very gently. ‘False 
indeed, and cruel indeed, would be your position, 
if matters are as I am inclined to think. You 
must excuse mo, hoivever, if I ask a little time 
for deliberation. Give me time.’ i 

The girl started. A tell-tale blush suffused i 
her face. Those were her own words. It Wiis 
the very plea which she had urged when deferring 
her acceptance of Madame de Lalouvc’s proffered 

'■■■■aid. .■■■'■.'.. 

Mr Sterling saw the blush, aud misconstrued 
it. ‘Do not mistake my meaning,’ he said. ‘This 
is a very difllcult case, and the litigation may be 
ruinous. lam not one of those lawyers wdio tell, 
suitors, as many of my brethren very properly 
do,^ that the victory is to the longest pumo. I 
believe that, in spite of the proverbial bandage 
■that Justice wears over those bright eyes of hers, 
the magic scales do incline, somehow, on the side 
where Truth is, I believe that the glaive of 
Justice falls upon the guilty neck. I do believe, 
mdeccl, that we arc not utterly forsaken, and that 
there is a God who judges the earth. Only give 
me a little time— it m all I aslc—for thought and 
for inq^idry into this matter ; and I assure you, 
— 


than William Stciling. 

It was with a lighter luairt than usual that Sir 
Pagan’.s sister went laude to her brotluir’s diN'ury 
house in. Bruton Street that day. 


•THE LAWS OF OHANtJ.U 
m -w. sti';apiian aivjus. 

m a'liRKia part,s,— i. ('lAAUiis and ldt-i’niuias. 

We have it on very high, authority, that in 
human affairs ‘the .race Is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong ; ne-ither yet bread 
to the wdse, nor yet riches to men of iinder- 
ataiiding, nor yet iavour to men of skill ; hut 
tiim and clianca happenei.h to them all’ 

There arc many events in the daily life of each 
of us whicli, as far as wo can see, come to ])ass 
in accordance with no rule, and the occurrence 
of which, in default of any better nietliod of 
explanation, ive put down to chance. This is 
true not only of unimportant and trilling matter.^, 
but even of some thing.s whitdi are of very 
weighty im]iort and inlluimee on our lives. By 
chaiuas apparently, we turn doivii one streefc 
instead of another, and meet with news, good 
or ill, which alters the whole course of our lives. 
By clinnce, apparently, we pass into a den of 
fever, and contract a disease which cripples us 
for montlns or years. By chance the goM~miner 
stumbles on. a nugget wliich makes him a 
rich man. Tlicre are men who are so irapre.ssed 
with the power of cdiance, that they attribute 
the existence of all that is, and the occurnmee 
of all events, to its operation. The old Gi'ooks 
maintained that while skill had some shave, yet 
Fortune was the deity which had the gveatast 
part in the successes of statesmen aiid tlie 
victories of generals ; and some modern sceptks 
have hedd tliat to chance is to be ascribcid the 
■formation of the terre.strial universe and all the 
life which inhabits and adorns it. 

The believer in a Providence that overrules 
events both small and great, has, of course, no 
' room left fur belief tliat anylkiwi really hajipens 
by chance ; but to all, the expressii.>n is a con- 
venient one in relation to the occniTcnce of events 
as yet undecided, concerning whic.h we liave no 
cci'tain knowlealge one way or the other. 

In considering the possibility, or the reverse, 
of the occurrence of some future event, we are 
all aware that we are capable of entertaining 
very different kinds of anticipation, according 'to 
what we call tliC likelilmod or unlikelihood of 
the event. Tliis statement will he best illustrated 
by comparing a series of assertions such as the 
following; 

It is hupossihle for a man to get to the moon. 

It is very improbable that it shall )l(.^ Iuks 
during the -whole of this month. 

It is imj)robahle that the train will h(' in lime. 

It is just possible tliat it may be punctual. 

It is not imlikely that it will be lute. 

It is likely to rain to-day. 

It is very probable thal it 'will rain s<)iue day 
this week. 

It i.s almost certain to rain before {lie end of 
the month. 

Here we have <a manlier of (!.'C]>i'(;;‘siiniH of Ihe 
state of mind of some pomon unknown, in iidation 
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to liis expectation, of tlie occxirrcnce or failure 
of an niKlcculed event. In all of theiu, tlie 


vi(.‘.w entertaiuecl ol)vinusly depends on previous 
experience uinler similar circmuatances. There 
are few wlio have not suffered from the un- 


punctuality of trains. Wo therefore think it 
‘likely ’ — tliat i.s, lilce what we have already known 
to hapjien — that" trains will be behind time in 
the .future. Our estimate of ‘likelihood’ or the 
n'-verse depends in, all cases an a supposition that 
th,o like of what has happened already will happen 
again. The perpetual recurrence of summer and 
winter, seedtime and liarvest, day and night, 
from year to year is with most of us the real 
source of belief in the ‘likelihood’ that while 
the earth remains they shall not fail. Thus 
it happens that in business, in politics, and in 
wnr alike, ho who has most knowledge of the 
past and most observation of the present, is also 
mo.«t capable of ‘calculating the chances’ of the 
future. Thus, too, it happens that in regard to 
many of those events which are absolutely 
uncertain in any one particular case — such as 
the time of death or the amount of loss fi'om 
fire or storm — a very large atnount of informa- 
tion as to their average occurrence in the futurci 
can be derived from a careful examination of the 
past. 

We see from the above graduated aeries of 
assesrtions, that expectation of any future event 
may vary from positive certainty that it will 
not happen, to an e(pial certainty that it will, 
'I’lic ostiuiatc of the probability of its happening 
may be greater or may be less ; and tluirefore, 
like all things wdiich are susceptible of being 
considered as greater or less in cpuintity, must 
be also suscejjtible of being estimated numerically. 
It must, for instance, be a reasonable thing to 
say that we expc'cb some one event twice as much 
we expec.fc some (jther. The e.xpectation of 
future evu'nlM, in themselves uncertain, is thus 
brought within the dtuuaiu of mathematieul 
ecienee, aiul the application of mathematics to 
the theory of probabilities is one (tf the most 
interesting, and certainly not one of the least 
important of the subjects which lie before a 
scieiitilio student. The general principles on 
which the theory is based can be made intelligible 
without the use of any technicalities beyond 
those of ordinary arithmetic ; and some of its 
applications are sufllciently interesting and im- 
portant to claim the attention of oitr readers, 

Tlie numerical measure of the expectation 
which a person, thoroughly well informed as to 
the circmuslaucos, entertains of a given future 
event is culled ‘the chance’ of that event. Wo 
mu.^t stnj) for a monuud, to consider a point whic.h 
is a necessaiy pre.liminary to the numerical 
measui'funent of any kind 'of (quantity, namely, 
the, unit In terms of which it is to be expressed. 
When a lady, for iu-4anoe, asks for three yards 
of ribbon at a shop, the ammher thmi simply 
means that the cpiiudity inspiired is to be thi'<Hi 
times a partic.ular length with which the 3a«ly 
and the shoimum. are both wtdl accpiainted, and 
■which is c, ailed a yard. ,So, in estimating h’ 
number ‘the chance’ (d‘ a certain event, we shal 
luive to spetdc of it as being so many times, or 
such a fracUou of, sojtie. ([uanfity of the same kind 
- that is, some ‘eliauec’ which is alreuily well 
known and dchnite. Th<i particular ‘chance' 


which M always taken as unit is that amount of 
expectation which may be called moral certain ty, 
as, for instance, the expectation that the sun will 
rise to-morrow. Any other amount of expecta- 
tion is e.stimated by the fraction of moral certainty 
involved in it. 

A simple instance in which the numerical 
meiisuro of a clmuce is easily ascertainable will 
make the general princii>]c clearer. Suppose a 
penny to be tossed into the air and allowed to 
fall on the ground. It must fall either with the 
face — popularly known as ‘head’ — uppermost, 
or with that called ‘tail.’ If the coin be per- 
fectly true and fairly tossed, we expect one of 
these to happen, just as much as, and no more 
than, w'e expect the other. The ‘ chances ’ of the 
two events are therefore equal. One or other of 
them must happen j the sum of their chances is 
therefore certainty, and the chance of either 
happening must he one-half of certainty. The 
unit ‘certainty’ being understood, the chance of 
‘head’ falling uppermost is thus numerically 
represented by -J.. Similar considerations show 
that if an ordinary six-faced die be thrown up, 
the chance of, its falling with any one particular 
number ujjpermost is represented by the traction 
it being equally likely that any one face should 
he uppermost, and the sum of the chances of all 
the faces being obviously certainty. 

In many cases, muc'h jnore complicated than 
the preccfling, it is po.ssib]e to calculate the 
clian(;es, if nr)t with perfect theoretical accuracy, 
jmt with suliicicnt approach to it for practical 
purpos(5R. Tlie chance of a person of a given age 
living for another year is computed liy comparbig 
a large quantity of observations of the moi'ta].ity of 
persons under similar circumstances in the jiast. 
The cliance of a liouse Vicing bui'ueil down, can 
be found from alatiHtic.s of the number ’ of similar 
houses annually destroyed by lire ; and bo on. 
'We may take it for gi’anted tliat iti all ea.ses in 
which there is sufficient inducement to undertake 
the calculation, the chance of any event can be, 
at least approximately, numerically investi- 
gated. 

The chance, of what wo may call a compound 
event — that is, of the concurrence of two independ- 
ent events — can bo determined in tornis ol tliose 
of the independent events. Suppose, for instance, 
that two persons simultaneously toss up, the one 
a penny, and the other a six-faced die. Twelve 
dilfereiit relation.slups of penny and die to eacli 
other, may happen. The ‘ liead ’ may be upper- 
most on 'the penny along with- the one, two, 
three, four, ilv(', or six on tlie die ; or the 
‘tail’ may he uppermost along with any one of 
the same numhm'ii. All these events, as far as 
we know, are equally likely. The chance of aiiy 
one of them, as, for inslance, ‘head’ and ‘one’ 
being both uppermost, is therelbiy, as before, one- 
twcli'th of certainty, and is numerically repreaunted 
Ity The separate chance for ‘head’ being 
uppermost is i, and that for ‘ one ’ is -J- How -j|h. 
is.kof.J-.. Here wc see tliat the numerical mea- 
sure of the (sliancc of two independe.nt eyeiifo 
both Inipiiening, is simply tlie product of Uui 
numerical measures of tlie Ke}»anito chances of 
thu.se events; and this rule applic-s nnivcj’.sally. 
In tills way, the chances of vi;ry comiilicatcd 
combinations of circiinistuucos can be calculated, 
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provided we can first ascertain the cliances of the 
single circuiu.stiuK‘.CH separately. 

It may have oecurred to th.e reader that, granting 
all that has been said, the statement, _ that the 
measure of a certain chance is is a very 
nn important one, and that no jiraictical ^ useful 
inforenee can ho deduced froui it. It is true 
tliat, as regards any isolated fact of the kind 
referred to, this olijcction may hold ; but when 
we come to deal with a large nutnber of similar 
facts, we are able to deduce a very important 
practical inference from the numerical measure— 
liamely, that the frequency of the occurrence of 
any event is directly proportional to the chance of 
the event happening, and becomes more and_ more 
accurately so, as the number of cases considered 
is increased. For instance, the statement that 
when a coin is tossed up in the air, the chance of 
‘head’ turning np is d, gives us very little informa- 
tion of value as to wluit will haiipen at the very 
next toss of the penny. The real inference to be 
made is, that if the penny be thrown up a very 
great number of times, ‘ head ’ will be uppermost 
in neax'ly half the throws 5 and further, that this 
is more and more nearly exactly the case, tlie 
larger the number of experiments. Of course, 
this, like all other cases of ‘likelihood,’ reiluces 
itself to a question of experience. In a small 
way, any one on a leisure afternoon can verify it 
for himself by actually tossing a pemny several 
hundreds of times and marlciug the results. On 
a much larger scale it is verified by the continued 
existence -and prosperity of tbe Life Assurance 
Oompanies, tbe whole of whose capital and 
income depends on the truth of the jjrmciplo, 
that in the long-run, events do happen in nro- 
portion to the numerical measures of their 
diances ; those cliances being calculated by ol)ser- 
vation of past events of a like kind. If any one 
will take the trouble to examine the ‘tables’ 
of the long-established and respectable Insurance 
Companies, and see how enormous a sum of 
money is invested and profitably employed in 
confidence in this principle, he vdll not hesitate 
to allow that for practical purposes we can wish 
for no more convincing demonstration of its 
truth, 

We are idl fomiliar with the fact, that some 
prospective advantage which we have a chance 
of dbtiiiniug may have a very tangible value at 
the time, even though we are by no means certain 
that the reality will ever come to us, A school- 
boy often finds that his position among his school- 
fellows is temporarily raised when a rumour is 
spread that a rich relative, who will probably 
give him a guinea or some still more mnnifioent 
‘tip,’ is about to visit tbe school. , The pheno- 
menon of persons in actual compimitive poverty 
being received into society and successfully exact- 
ing deference, on the strength of expectations from 
wealthy and aged relatives, is not a rare one. 
In all such cases there is a real value attached ! 
to the expectation of some day possessing money 
which may yet never come to the expectant ; but 
the magnitude of this value is apparently a very 
mdeterminate quantity. In this problem, too, the 
theory of chances comes to the rescue, and asserts 
that the value of the expectation of a sum of 
money is to be measured by the value of the 
sum of money multiplied by the chance of 
getting it,. 


A simple example will again be the best me.tbnd 
of making this clear. An euterpriHiug trad(;s- 
man, not too particular as to Ingli. luovality, 
wishes to get rid of some article, of wliic.h the 
value is tw'cnty pounds. He, propose , h to da 
this by meau.s of a ra,llle, with twenty tickols. 
Each buyer of a tickid bus a chance, of gedting 
tbe whole ; and as the.ve, ;ire twe.nty of tluitu, 
and all have an equal c.hanee, tbe nunuirical 
measure of tbe chance, of each must be (me.-t\v<.‘u- 
tietb. It is further evident, that if one person 
were to buy all Idic tickets, he ought to pay twenty 
pound.s for them ; and tlierefuro, supposing the 
tickets separated, the value of each must be one 
pound, Tbia is obviou.sly tbe loAvest price which 
the trade, sinan can charge without ceri;a,iuty of 
loss. The value of each man’s expectation of the. 
prize of twenty pounds is therefore, one pound — 
that is, onc-twentietli of tw'enty pounds. In ol,lier 
words, the value of the cxpcctuLiou of the prize 
is ohtiiincd by multiplying the value of the prize 
by the chance of getting it. 

This we may call the mathematical value of 
expectation, .it is the, price wdiich a person of 
unlimited wealth might safely pay with a tolcr- 
ahle assurance that; if he r<‘peateLl tbe ]iroceH.s a 
great number of times, he would not be much a 
gainer cm a loser in this long-run. It forms the 
basis of tlie price which an As,siu*auce Company 
will take to guarantee the payment of a sum on 
the death of the lussurcd, or' an annuity during 
his lifetime, The moral value t)f th(j expectation— 
that is, the jn'ice w'hich a person of Hiuited nuuius 
might fairly pay without prosper, t of serious loss — 
we shall consider presently. We may, however, 
be quite sure, to begin with, that it will not bo 
greater than tlie mathematical value. 

It has been a favourite delusion that fortunes 
may sni'oly be won by perseverance in the pur- 
chase of tickets in lotteries under government 
f>r other iniluential management. It has been 
an equally pcrsi.stcnt and better-founded ojiiuiou 
on tbe part of govcnimonts more anxious to 
raise money than to promote the moral well- 
being of their subjects, that these same lotteries 
' are capable of laung a soui’ce of considerable 
gain to their promoters. Tlie.se views ctinnot both 
be. sound ; fur a lottery creates no wcailth, only 
alters its distribution. It is worth while to apply 
the preceding principle, s to examine which is the 
sounder idea of tlu; two. 

Let u.s suppose .a series of lotteries independent 
of each other in each of whicdi there is a single 
prize of twenty pounds, and for eac.h of which 
there are twenty tickets. A man taking a ticket 
in one of these, and paying one pound for it, has 
a chance, measured by the fraction oiie-twentii'tli, 
of winning the corriispunding prize. In accord- 
ance with the principle laid down already, tliat 
events happen in proportion to ibcir mathe- 
matical chancoH, he w'ill tlierefore, if he repcaU 
the experiment frequently, win the prize in about 
one out of every twenty lotteries in which he 
engages. He will thus ou the average re.ia'ive 
back one sum of twenty pounds for every twenty 
separate pounds that lie, pa,ys. Of course he, vaa'y 
win the prize the first time ; and if he stop then, 
lie will leave off richer than he begiin ; utit all 
experience sIkjws, first, that it i.s veiy nulikily 
that the prize will fa,ll to him in this easy way ; 
and secondly, that if it do so fall, it is all but 
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certain that this fu-st success, as shall be seen 
presently, will lure him to go on until he loses 
both what has lieen gaincfl and his original capital 
too. The possibility of what we have called ‘the 
best prospect’ dcipends on the assxrmption, that he 
continues to luiy tickets under all circum-stances ; 
though it must be borne in mind that he may 
be unal.de tt> do this, if, owing to a run of ill- 
luck, his funds are exhausted.’ This is a very 
serious contingency, and one sure to arise if the 
gaml>ler continue long enough at his purstiit. 

By the ractlmds previously hinted at, it - is 
possible to calculate the chance that in any 
game or scries of lotteries whose laws are known, 
any given player shall within a certain number 
of times have either won or lost any sum of 
money whatever. It is found by such calcula- 
tions, that if a jdayer keep on long enough, and 
the stake played 'for be any sensible portion 
of his means, it is a moral certainty that at 
some time or other he will have gained a sum 
equal to his original capital ; and an equal cer- 
tainty that at some other times he will have 
, lost the same amount or more. The ditferenee 
between these two events is this, that whereas 
the large gain all hut certainly only serves, as 
we have already remarked, 'to stimulate his 
gambling ardour, the latter event stops his further 
progress ; and he is thus unable to take advantage 
of that long-run which might chance to restore 
him to his former state ; hence, in a word, he 
is ruined. The mathematical value of the expec- 
tation of a prize is therefore more than an 
indivi<luid of limited means can afford to pay, 
hetsause the contiuiTcd disbursements will almost 
certainly ruin him. 

This same price is, howt^ver, loss than the 
promoter of the. lotlory or the. pi’oprietor of 
the gamhling-tahle can afford to take. If, for 
instance, in the lottery with one i)rize of twenty 
prumds, the twenty tickets were sold for a pound 
apiece, there would he no gain to the pvcuuotcr ; 
and as such lotteries are always arranged in order 
to give profits for some, purpose, it follows that 
the tickets must ho sold at more and probably 
much more than their mathematical value. In 
the case of the proprietor of the gamhling-tahle 
wlio does not merely undertake to distribute^ a 
c.erlain sum in prizes, hut offers to give a prize 
whenever certain conditions are fulfilled by a 
rolling ball, a thrown-up die, or otliei’ similar 
apparatus, another consideration comes in. The 
table may have a run of ill-luck as well as the 
player, and may he even temporarily ‘ lu’okon | by 
some lucky player ; in accordance with previoris 
statements, it must have such occasional runs if 
the play be conlinutsd. (.Jakulation, however, 
proves that it is absolutely neci'ssary for the 
proprietor to mak(i each jdayer pay some dedinite 
proportion more than the mathematical value of 
the throw, in orde.r to secure ultimate gain to 
the propj'ielor. As a matter of fact, all gambling- 
tables, as well as all governmeni; hilbn’ies, do 
avowcidly charge much more than the, mathe- 
matical exprictation ; and thus the prospect before 
the huMtual phiyi<r is an advers(> oni!. 

To return to our lottery with twenty tickets 
and one prize of twenty' pounds. iTactically, 
a ticket woiihl he sold ibr more, than a pound, 
sui)])oS(! We, say for a guinea. On an average, 
a j Hire baser wins one.c in every twenty attempts. 


He thus pays on an average twenty guineas for 
every twenty pounds he wins, and is assured of 
ruin by the mere effects of perseverance, even 
without the occurrence of any serious run of 
ill-luck, such as was nece,ssary on our former 
supposition. 

BENJAMIN BLUNT, MARINE.H. 

IN THllEE CHArTEllS. — CIIAl?a:ER 11. 

Mr Bj3N.tamin Blunt, accompanied by Phil 
Qaylor, had not left the house more than three 
or four minutes, when the bedroom door opened, 
and Lady Janet Trevor issued forth. She was a 
woman of four or five and twenty summers, tall 
and fair, with a sort of sweet stateliness about 
her which was part of Nature’s doAver, and would 
have been ccpally hers had she been the daughter 
of a peasant. Her long fair hair Avas unbound, 
and fell below her wuiist, confined only by a single 
ribbon. Her face was paliir than usual this 
morning ; and her eyes, of a blue as tender as the 
bliie of April skies, and fringed Avith long dark 
lashes, were anxious and troubled. She was 
simply dressed in a robe of tliick blue, serge 
— Until had Avashod some of the soa-Avater oiit 
of it, and had dried it before the fire in the 
middle of the night; but Lady Janet did nofe 
knoAV that — and bad a soft, Avhite, ileecy shaAvl 
of Ruth’s knitting thrown loosely round her 
.shoulders. As she came sloAvly lurAvarJ, Ruth 
thought that in all her life she hud never seen 
so lovely a vi.sion. ‘ IIoav plain and moan I must 
look by the si«le of her ! ’ said the girl, to herself 
Avith a little feminine pang. But she didn’t. In 
her oAVu Avay and in her oAvn jilace, Ruth was as 
natural and charming as Lady Janet vms in hers j 
but then .Ruth did not kuoAV it. 

‘My hu.'-;l.>aud.---Sir Harry Triwnr — is he— is 

ho? Vou told mo last night that he Avas 

.safe, or did 1 only dream it?’ One hand Avas 
pre.ssed to her h(.*.ai‘lj the other grasped the hack 
of a cliaii'. Her blue eyes were fixed on Rntli 
Avith a pathetic Avistfulness that touched the other 
to the tpiick. 

‘ He is quite safe, my lady.’ 

‘ Thank heaven for that'! I ask nothing more 
than that.’ Her voice Avas Ioav, soft, and musical, 
Avith the clear intonation of a hell. 

‘lie Avas taken from the boat to the hotel,’ 
said Ruth. ‘My Phil saw him there only half j 
an hour ago.’ | 

‘ I must go to him at once ! I long so much i 
i to see him.’ I 

‘lie told my Phil that he Avould be up hero ; 
in an hour’s time. IIa<l not your Lady-ship better 
Avait till lie Comes?’ Ruth Avi.suly refrained from 
saying anything about the crushiid arm or tho 
doctor’s orders. i 

‘Perhap.s you are right,’ rf'pUc'.d Lady Janet. 
‘But you duii’t kuoAV hoAV impatient I am to 
.see him.’ 

.Ruth placed a chair for her, ami she sat duAvn. 
‘Your Ladyship Avill have some lueakfast ? ’ 

‘Just a cup of tea, please; nothing mure.-- 
That terrible scene last night!’ she siiiti with 
a shudder. ‘If I live to be a humlred, I shall 
never forget it.’ 

There was silence for a minntu or Iavo. Ihldy 
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Janet sat gazing into tlie fire, living over again 
in niemoiy the events of the previotis^ niglit. 
Then, suddenly turning to EutU, she said : ‘ It 
was jny fault that wo so nearly lost onr lives 
lust night. We had been travelling in Norway, 
niy husband and I. When we got baok to 
Clii’istiania, wo intended coming Imme. by the 
oi’dinaiy 6team(?r ; hut a friend of Bir Harry, a 
merchaiit out there, oITorcd us a passage in his 
schooner, The firefly saying that she had plenty 
of cabin accommodation, that there would only he 
one passenger hoside ourselves, and that a voyage 
l)y her w'ould he a change from the monotony of 
a steamer. My husband was doubtful about 
accepting the offer ; and it was only in conse- 
quence of my pevsfiasion that he at length agreed 
to it. If we had only gone by the 'steamer, as 
he wnslreil ! But one can never foresee what 
wiU happen.’ 

At this juncture Eutli bethought herself of 
the locket and chain, and was cro.ssing towards 
the chimney-piece to get them, when Lady Janet’s 
next worls arrested her. ‘ It is very thouglitle.ss 
of me,’ she said, ‘but for the moincut I really 
forgot to a.sk yoix what became of the captain 
and the poor sailors wliom wo left on board.’ 

‘ They were rescued by the lifeboat from 
Eedeliffe, four miles away. As soon as my 
father found the schoon(?r was in danger, he sent 
a in.e.ssenger on horseback to the lifeboat station ; 
hut he was so afraid the schooner would break 
up before help could reach her, that he made up 
his mind to try what he could do with his own 
little boat.’ 

*God bless him for it !’ ejaculated Lady Janet 
fervently. 

Euth took down the locket and chain and 
offered them to Lady Janet. ‘ These were found 
by my Phil this morning in the boat. I presume 
they oelong to your Ladyship 1 ’ 

‘Yes ; they are mine,’ wa.s the eager rc]dy, as 
Euth placed thorn in her hands. ‘Thank you 
so very much. This locket contains a lilcehes.s 
of my grandmother — the only relic of her that 
I have. I would not liave lo.st it for a great 
deal.’ Perceiving that the chain was broken, she 
placed the trinkets on tlio table at her ell)ow. 
‘But your mother — shall I not see her before 
long '? ’ she said to Euth. 

‘ I have no mother. Both my father and 
mother were drowned at sea,’ 

‘I am so grieved if I have said anything to 
pain I But that brave old man to whom 
my husband and I [owe our lives-— surely I heard 
you call him “father” last night?’ 

‘I am only his adopted child. Pie saved my 
life seventeen veans ago, as he saved your Lady- 
sliip’s last nigid. My hither and mother were 
both lost. Nobody knew anyth, ing about me, 
only that my name was Euth Mayfield. They 
said I must go to the workhouse. But Benjamin 
Blunt was there, listening to it all. “I saved the 
child’s life,” he said; “and if nobody else owns 
her, she belongs to mo. I’ve got neither wife nor 
chEd of my ovm. She shall come and live with 
me, and bo my daughter.” And here I’ve been 
ever since,’ 

‘A romance of real life. And I’ve no doulit 
Mr Blunt loves you as well as if you were his 
own child?’ 

‘That I’m sure he does. And as for mo— it 
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isn’t in human nature to love him better than 
I do.’ 

‘My hu.sl)and and I owe our lives l.o him. Hiiw 
shall we thank him faillii’.i.mny ? What CiUi we 
do to repay him? ’I’cll me., Euth — you will let 
me call you Eutli, won’t you ?’ 

‘Nobody ever calls mu anything (dse.’ 

‘You must tell me, Eutli, lie.rore hfr Blunt 
come.s in, in what way we can best show our 
gratitudi!. Bir Harry is rich and has inllnunee 
in many ways,’ 

‘Your Ladyshi]) must excuse my saying so; 
but I don’t think yoxi cair do anything for 
father. He does not want for money. This 
cottage is his own property, and he has .sux'ed 
something besides for a rainy-day.’ 

‘Surely there must be some way of recom- 
pensing him, though only in part, ibr the great 
debt we. owe him.’ 

‘There’s a ])oor widow in the village, Mrs 
Eiley by name, whose hushand was killiMl the 
other day, leaving her with several young children. 
If your Ladyship could do anytliing to help them, 
that would please my father best of all’ 

‘ I will .speak about it at omui to my husband. 
But I am anxious to do sometliing for iNfr Blunt 
himself ; or if not fur him, then for you.’ 

Euth .shook her head gently but gravtdy. ‘I 
don’t think there’s anything your Ladyship cmdd 
do for us — unless you wore to send us your like- 
ness as a keepsake, Both, father and I would 
be very jiroud of that.--But here comes lather 
himself,’ added the girl, with a glance throtigh 
the window. ‘Perhaps your Xjady.ship will talk 
to him.’ 

A moment later, the front-door was opened, and 
Blunt came slowly in, supporting on his arm 
a very old, old man, as dried up and withered as 
a Normandy pippin. Tic wore a deep crape hand 
on Ida hat, a broad-skirted coat of cx)ar.se blue 
cloth, and knee-breeches ; thick gray humo-knifc 
stockings kept warm Ida poor thin .shanks. His 
(iye.s liad the intelligence and vivacity of a far 
younger man, and hi.s snow'-white hsur was still 
plentiful. 

Lady Janet ro.se and stood back a little, while 
the tvvo men slowly cro.ssed, the llnor. Not. a 
word was .spoken till the old gentleman was safely 
depo.sited in Ben’s own .'irmchair in the chimney 
corner. Euth took advantage oi the diversion 
to retire into the back prend,se,s on dome,sf,ic 
thoughts intent. 

‘Mr Blunt, I believe?’ said Lady Janet as 
Benjamin turned and faced his guest. 

‘Old Ben Blunt, at your Jjadysldp’s service.',’ 
and with, that lie took olf his hat and mudo a 
low old-fa.sldoned bow. 

Lady Janet .advanced a steji or two .and held 
outlier hand, ‘How can I tliank you, Mr Blunt 
— how .show juy' gratitude Bunicieutly fur the 
great service you iiave done my husband and 
mo ? ’ 

Ben gazed on the white slender hand for a 
moment; tlien, after giving his owui brown band 
a furtive, rub with the tail of his coat, he louk 
hold of it gently, almo.st reverently ; hut l’<ady 
Janet’s fingers closed w.ariuly on his as her eyes 
filled with tears, 

‘That pays for everything,’ said Ben Ini.skily. 
‘Bless your ]iretty face, 1 .should liltc to ne.e the 
man as wouldn’t go through lire and water, 
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ratlior tlian a liair of your liead eliould be 
liurt ! ’ 

‘All nieu are not such lacroes as you, Mr 
Blunt.’ 

‘ Me a hero ! I hardly hnow what the word 
means. I’m only u simple ignorant old fellow, 
who Bies to do his duty' according to the light 
that’s given him.’ Then .seeming to think that 
enough'' hud been said on so trivial a subject as 
himsell', he stepped back a pace or two, and 
pointing to the old gentleman in the armchair’, 
lie said : ‘ Will your Ladyship allow me to intro- 
jooco to your notice Jim Hiley’s father? Jim 
hisself wa,s run over six weeks ago and was killed. 
To-day is grandad’s birthday. He -was ninety- 
five at twenty minutes past six thi,s morning, and 
we’re all very proud of him. They can’t show 
such another old man for twenty mile.s round. 
By-and-by, ho and 1 arc going to have a drop of 
somelhing hot and a pipe o’ haccy.’ Then turning 
to the old fellow and elevating his voice a little, 
he afhled ; ‘We always do have a drop of 
something hot on your birthday ; don’t we, 
grandad ? ’ 

*Ay, ay, lad, that we (hr,’ re-spondod liiley 
in the thin piping tones of cxij’eme old age. 
‘We’ve done it for twenty years, and we’re not 
going to give up a good old emstom at our time 

Lady Janet crossed over and shook hands with 
the v'etc-ran. ‘I am charmed to make your 
acquaintance, hl'r Riley,’ she said; ‘and I hope 
with all my heart that you will live to enjoy 
many more anniversaries of this day.’ 

‘ Thank ’oo, mum, thank ’ee. U’s ninety-live 
yi>ar.s this very day .<ince I came into the world, ; 
but 1 ’m h(’re yet — 1 ’m. bore yet.’ 

‘And likely to be for auntber twenty yeans,’ 
remavliod Ben in his cheerio.st voit;o. Then turn- 
ing to I^aily Janet, he added : ‘ Will your Lady- 
ship excuse me for a miuuLe while I take oif my 
Sunday collar? I don’t .seem to talk easy in it. 
Not but what thi.s sort of collar Ima its advan- 
tages. Nobody can say a-s it isn’t I’espeeluble ; 
and wluui it’s got up stilf and proper. I’ll defy 
anybody to go to sleep in church who’s got it 
on.’ And with that, exit Ben into his bed- 
room. 

Lady Janet drew u]) tlie three-legged stool and 
sat down near tho old man, ‘So you and IVIr 
Blunt have Icnown ouch other for twenty years ? ’ 
she said. 

‘Yes, mum, for twenty yeans — ever since he 
came to this -s'ill.age. He’.s a little chap, and there 
ain’t much of him ; but he’.s got the heaii of a 
lion, lie’s like Admiral Lord Nelson — he don’t 
know what fear i.s.’ 

‘ You have had a great misfortune lately, Mr 
Riley.’ 

‘Meaning in the death of my boy. Yes, mmn ; 
it will b('. hix we.eks come iiext Tuesday .since 
he was run over and kilhul. But, .somehow, I 
don’t seem to fn't much after him. Maybe I’m 
too old to fret, I know I can’t be long after Jim ; 
arid Komebow it don’t seem quite so lonesome for 
me to look forward, to now. I know lie’s tbere 
awaiting for me ; and when I sit in the pondi 
rind watch Uu,: sun going rlown yonder in the 
we.'i, it seems tome, iliat dim and 1 can’t he far 
away from one unolUer,’ 

Ladv Janet took out her tablets and made a 




note or two. ‘ I must get Harry to do something 
for these poor people,’ she said to lier.self. 

The old man had risen to his feet and wa.s 
fumbling nervously in the capacious pockets of 
hi.s coat. 

‘Have you lost anything, Mr Riley? Can I 
assist you in any way ? ’ asked Lady Janet. 

‘I was just trying to see what I’ve got in my 
pockets. Everybody in the village knows it’,s 
my birthday. As I came down the street ju,st 
now, little toddling Iad.s and lasses came out of 
tho cottages and wished me “Many happy returns.” 
And some of them — Heaven bless them ! — dropped 
little things into my pocket— -toys and what not — 
all they had to give — ^because it was old grandad’s 
birthday. Here ’s a pegtop. Little Billy Johnson 
gave mo that. Ah ! I shall never spin pegtops 
again in thi.s world. This doll is Peggy Dawson’s. 
The poor thing wants dressing. And here’s a 
paper of sweet-stuff and a fartlung, A.nd this is 
Jacky Taylor’s big alley taw. I sliall keep them 
dor a day or two, and then give them all back 
again.’ 

At this moment Mr Blunt re-entered tho room. 
He liad got rid of the famous colJar, and was his 
own free-and-easy self again. ‘Would your Lady- 
ship like a little rum in your tea? ’ he asked. 

‘No, thank you, Mr Blunt.’ 

‘Many ladies like a drop in their tea. I 
thought that maybe it was fasduonable to drink 
’em together.’ 

‘When yon were at the hotel ju.st now, Mr 
Blunt, dill you see my husband, Sir Harry 
Trevor?’ 

‘ I didn’t see him ; hut our I’ll!! did. He sent 
word tliafc lie would lie up here in about half an 
liovu‘’.s time.’ 

‘ Oh, hlr Blunt, if Sir li-.irry and I could only 
show our gratitude in some way 1 ’ 

‘Y'onr Lady.ship couldn’t show U better than 
by eating a good breakfast; and bringing back the 
rn.ses to your pretty cheeks. We ’vc a nice lump 
of cold beef hi iho cuplioai’d. I can’t tliink wh 3 '' 
Rutli, didn’t bring it out. And if Sir Harry and 
you would only stop to dinner, Ruth should make 
one of her potato pies. You would say it wa.s 
grand. I’ll back our Ruth against anybody for 
potato pies and pancakes,’ 

‘I must hear what my husband has to say,’ 
an-swered Lady Janet with a smile. Slie was 
imtting down her cup and saucer, when her elbow 
accidentally swept the chain and locket off the 
table, Ben stooped and picked them up. 

The lady opened the locket and handed it 
to Mr Blunt. ‘TJiat is tlie portrait of my grand- 
muthiu’, taken when she was eighteen. Tell me, 
Mr Blunt, wlmther you think it in any way 
resembles me ? ’ 

The old fishcrmati’s eyesight was no longer so 
strung as it had once been. He look the portrait 
to the window, that he migl.it have a better view 
of it, ‘This her grand liiothor ! ’ he inuttered 
under his breath, wdiiJe all the colour died out of 
]jj.s face. ‘Why, it is the very face of itiy own 
lost darling! The name, too — Janet! No, no; 
such a thing is not possible ! ’ 

‘By your silence, Mr Blunt, I suppo.-e you 
cannot detect any .likeness ?’ 

Ben Clime back from the window, and idanding 
close in front of Lady Janet, he scanueil Idie. sweet, 
smiling face before him closely. ‘Tluo'e is a 
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likeness, Lady Trevor, a very wonderM likeness,’ 
lie said with a strange quaver in -his voice. ‘Yon 
— you say that this is the portrait of your grand- 
mother:?’ ■ 

‘Yes — of my grandmother, who died many 
years before I was born.’ 

‘Ah!’ He restored the locket to her. Then 
resting his hands on the oaken table and with 
his eyes fixed earnestly on her, he saitl : ‘ Lady 
Janet Trevor, don’t think me mad, don’t think 
me impertinent to ask such a tpiestion — ^Init what 
was your name before yon were married ?’ 

‘ Janet Redfern.’ 

He sank into a chair and hid his face with 
his hands. ‘ Her mother’s name before she 
married me I’ he murmured. ‘It is she — ^my 
own darling — the angel whom I thought never 
to see on earth again I And it was I who 
saved her life ! 0 heaven ! I thank thee for 

this.’ 

Lady Janet had risen to her feet, and was 
gazing at him with anxious wistful eyes. ‘You 
are agitated — you are ill. What can I do for 
you? ^ Shall I procure help ?’ 

‘Ho, no; it is nothing. I’ll be better pre- 
sently.’ Ho rose and crossed to the window, and 
stood gazing out with his back to the room. 
Lady Janet watched him wondoringly. What 
coul'd have moved the stout-hearted okl lislicrmau 
so strangely? 

Ben was communing with himself. ‘Tlie same 
hair and eyes— the very same, I carried her in 
my arms last night from the boat, and never 
knew that it was my own child ! But I must 
remember my promise. Yes, yes ; that must nut 
be forgotten.’ 




SOMETHING ABOUT PAPER. 

It has been proposed to call the iiresont the ‘ age 
of paper • ’ and when we consider the amount of 
this material which is being continually produced 
from rags, straw, wood, jute, rice, &c., the name 
Avould scorn appropriate enough. There are said 
to be nearly four thousand mannfactorios of paper 
distributed over the globe. These produce, it is 
calculated, some eighteen hundred million poimds- 
weight per year. Half of this quantity is em- 
idoyecl for printing purposes, a sixth for writing 
purposes, and the remainder for various uses. 
The paper used for newspapers alone represents, 
it is said, a surface exactly double that of Paris 
within its present limits. Since the diminution 
of the tax and other causes, we are told that more 
than five hundred new periodicals started in 
France in 1881. 

The paper-manufactories of the world employ, 
it is stated, ninety thousand men, and one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand women ; and besides 
these, one lumdrcd thousand persons are engaged 
in collecting rags. The importation of esparto 
grass from Algeria for paper-making purposes has 
reached vast proportions. It has been pointed 
out that should war in that country very much 
redirce the su-mly, manufacturers niight' experi- 
ence great difficulty in finding a substitute. 
Even if they found one, it might be of a kind 
requiring expensive changes in their machinery. 


Wc arc reminded tlmt some years ago samph's of 
a material, the supply of which would at least 
equal the esparto supply, wm-e shown to j)a[ii‘r- 
makers ; but though they wio'c satisliod with its 
suitability in, every respect hut one, they eould 
not adopt it, becausi'. that one defect was that their 
machinery was not adapted to its manufueturo. 

China and Japan uri', as is well, known, great 
producers of paper made from rieix How paper 
is there utilised, wc have an. example fro,m. the 
experience of the, cleviu’ authoress of /t J "oi/aija 'in 
the Sunbeam. The Japanese are (h'.scrilje,d carrying 
paper umbrellas and. the ^jinrikisluu u'caring large 
hats and cloaks cithe..v of reeds or oiled paper, 
besides oiled paper hoods and aprons as a protec- 
tion from the rain.’ These ingenious people are 
also said to employ paper instead of india-ruhlier 
for making air-cushions. Paper cushions roll up 
smaller than india-rubber ones ; they do not stick 
together aftiu’ being widtcd ; and having no odour, 
they are more agreeable for pillows than those of 
caoutchouc fabric. Their strength is marvellous, 
considei'ing the appare,nt frailty td' the mati'.rial 
out of which they are made. ; a man weighing 
one hundred and sixty pounds may stand c)u one 
without bursting it. They are said to be water- 
proof too, and to make gou(l liCe-jirese.rvers. The 
Japanese are, it seems, as cle\'er in the manu- 
factui’e of the tougher sorts of ])aper as the finei’. 
One of their latest achievements in this line, wo 
are told, is the production of a paper belt suitable 
for driving machinery. Now that European 
machines are being adopted in that conutiy, this 
invention will prove exceedingly useful ; for the 
Japanese are inferior tanners, and do not make 
good leather. 

Though paper is not utilised in Britain 

3 uiLe in tli,o same way as it is amongst the 
apane.se, recent Exhibitions have shown what 
an important part this material can play in the 
furnisliing and ilecoration of our houses. A mode 
of hanging pa])er on damp •walls, not long since 
patented in Germany, may here he inentioiu'il. 
■Lining-paper coated on one, side with a solution of 
.shellac in sj^irit of somewhat grea,ter consistency 
than ordinary F.rcni,’.h-polish, i.s hung with the. 
side thus treatcid towards the damp wall. The 
paper-hanging i.s then pi-oceeded with in the usual 
way with piusto. Any other kind of ro.siu easily 
soluble in spirit may ho n.so.d iii.stcad of shellac. 
A layer of paper thus .saturated with rosin is said 
to be equally elfeetual in preventing the penetra- 
tion of damp. It is not stated how long lining- 

S in the manner d(‘,scril)C(l will adhere, to a 
wall ; but the experiment in nur damp 
climate is worth trying. Another authority 
informs us that a strong imnervious parchment- 
paper is obtained by thorough^ washing woollen, 
or cotton fabric-s so as to remove, gum, starch, and 
other fo.raign hodie.s, then to iimaer.se them in a 
bath containing a small quantity of piqier pulp. 
The latter is made to penetrate the Jahric by 
being passed between rollers. I'hus prepared, it 
is afterwards dijiped into .sulpluu'hi aeid of'suital,)le 
concentration, and tlum repeattdly wieshed in a 
bath of aqueous ammonia until every trace of acid 
has been removed. Finally, it i.s pre„y.se.d bijtweeu 
rollers, to remove the excei^H of liquid, dried 
between two other rollers which arc covered with 
felt, and lastly calendered. 

Two new itiuls of preservative.s of paper have 
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liitely coiae into cnrinnerco. One is said to he ; 
produced ]iy dippin;.' soft paper in a hath of 
salicylic acid and tlu'O, drying. The batli is pre- 
parell by mixing a strong solution of the acid 
in alcohol -with much water. The paper is used 
for covering a])plc;s, &c. The other paper, meant 
to piujservt'. from ninths and mildew, consi.sts of' 
so-called LManilla paidving-papcr dipped in a bath 
and dried over heated rollers. The hath is formed 
of seventy^ parts spirit of tar, five parts raw 
carbolic acid — containing about a half of phenol 
— twenty parts of coal-tar at one hundred and 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit, and live parts refined 
petroleum. 

A method of utilising old neAVSjiapers has, v?e 
are told, been discovered by M. Jouglet, He 
asserts that he can so cleanse printed paper as 
to make it suitable for receiving a fresh impres- 
sion. lie says that by immersing the printed 
sheet in a slight ullculine solution, the ink dis- 
apjmars, and leaves the sheet of a pure spotless 
white. 

A French newspaper tells us that a chemist has 
Rucceede<l in tinning linen, cotton, or paper 
fabrics by the fulh.twing process. Mix a pound 
of zinc-puwtler with a solution of alhmuen, then 
sin'cad the mixture on the stall’ by moans of a 
brush. After drying, the layer is fixed by passing 
the cloth or paper through dry steam, in order 
to coagulate the albumen. The stuff or paper is 
tlien passed tlirnugh a solution of chloride of tin, 
Tlie metallic tin is reduced to an extremely thin 
coating on the zinc, iriie material thus prepared 
is then wusheil, dried, and rolled. 

We Iciirn from another source, that for the pro- 
duction of marble or wood paper, in which tlio 
various tunes of colour are not limite.d lyy sharp 
lines, but pass si) softly into one another that the 
boundaries are not recognised, Herr Clmeiner, of 
Dresden, uses engraved rolh;r.s made of caoutcbouc 
or etther cdastic material, inste.ad of meliallic oiu's. 
Their ditiuufff^r is determined by blowing in air. 
Hard vulcanised c.aoutchuuc is unsuitable for the 
purpose. /J'he rollers have wmode-n discs at the 
ends, over’ the edges of which the (jaoutchouc is 
turned, and fixed, with glue and wire, so as to 
make the rcdlers air-tight. A hollow axis enters 
one side, and through this the air can be blown. 

The nso of paper railway-wheels has before been 
referred to in this Journal. We now learn that 
wheels of this description are becoming every day 
more general in American railways, and that 
they are now being tried in Europe. In the first 
tmi" months of last year we are tul<l that one firm 
alone tu3‘nod out considerably over seven thou- 
sand of thesis Avheels, which are stated on good 
authority to la*, the most econ(.)mical as well as 
the only safe kind of wheels for pass<ingor-ear- 
riages. "it appeuns 'Ihat in the first instance they 
are niiic.h more costly than iron wheels, but that 
they last far longer. 

To tlie woudi-rs alniiidy iudueved. by impirv- 
indcht'U now added the invention of a lawel fire- 
escape. This latest invention for the ]')rotection 
(.if theatre audituuies is a ‘])en<*trahle safety-wall,’ 
which has been patiuittsl by an engineer in 
Deianany. The plan is to make the interior -of 
walls in all parts of the theatre of jjapior-mdchi?, 
made after a cei't;u'n method. Such a W’all would 
liave the uppeamuce of massive stone ; but by 
preH.sure upon certain parts, where the w'ords arc 


to be painted in luminous letters — ‘ To be broken 
open in case of fire’ — access to the exterior cor- 
ridors is to be obtained, when escape to the outside 
air can be made. 


ECCENTEIC PHRASEOLOGY. 

Some writer has affirmed that the English Ian- I 
guage 1ms a power of expres.sion such as is not 
euuallecl in any other language. We shall lake 
advantage of tins declaration — from a humorous 
point O'f view — and endeavour to verify the 
truth of this observation by the introduction of 
a few examples. 

A gentleman saying to a lady in conversation, 
‘You know, madam, that you cannot make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear,’ was met with the reply : 

‘ 0 good gracious, sir, if you Avill persist in using 
such an odious specimen of vulgarity again, pray, 
clothe it in more pdeasing phraseology. Just say 
it is imjiossible to fabricate a piocuniary silken 
receptacle from the auricular organ of the softer 
sex of the genus swine.’ 

We evidently live in wonderfully refined times-. 
For instance, a learned young laity one evening 
astonished a company by asking for the loan 
of ‘a diminutive argentcous, truncated cone, 
convex on its summit, and semi-perforated 
with symmetrical indentations.’ She wanted a 
thimble. 

‘He goes on his own hook,’ has been rendered 
more elegantly, in deference to aiid in accordance 
with the spirit of the times, in this manner : ‘He 

E i'ogre.sRP.3 on his own personal curve ; ’ and a 
ar'ber in London advertises that ‘his customers 
are shaved without iucisiou or lac.oration fur the 
micro.scopi<‘. sum of t)ne halfpenny.’ ‘One might 
have heard a pin fall,’ is a proverbial expression 
of silence ; hut it has been eclipsed by the French 
phrase, ‘You might have heard the unfolding 
of a lady’s eumhric pocket-handkerchief;’ and 
as it is somewhat vulgar to- say ‘pitch-darkness,’ 
it has been so improved as to read ‘bituminous 
obscurity.’ Another jiolitc way of expressing the 
fact that a man is naturally lazy, is to eay he 
is ‘ constitutionally tired;’ and ‘Kominate your 
poison,’ is the poetical way of asking, ‘ 'Whut will 
you drink 2 ’ 

On one occasion, we are told, a doctor of divinity 
rnng the changes on ‘ Ho that hath ears to hear, 
let iiim hear.’ "‘ He that is accessible to auricular 
vibration,’ .said the doctor, ‘let him not close the 
gates of his tympana.’ Then again wc have that 
old-fashioned saying, ‘The more the merrier,’ 
delightfully translated in tliis way, ‘Multitudinous 
assemblages are the. most provocative of cachiu- 
natory hilarity.’ It is even reported that not very 
long !igo a clergyman .spoke of seeing a young 
lady ‘with the ii'carl-drops of affection hanging 
and glistening on lier cheek.’ He meant that 
she wa.s eryiiig. Certain critics, too, occasionally 
launch out in a similar metaphorical style. Con- 
cerning a young and aspiring orator, one wrote : 
‘He broke the ice felicitously, and was imme- 
diately drowmsd Avith applause.’ 

Quite recently, a literary man of some cMe- 
brity, in a letter describing tlie early fall of snow 
in tSwitzerland, did not .say the storm abated, hut 
‘the ■ffake.s dwindled to ffocculi !’ and instiaid of 
vulgarly putting it that they melted a jxjtrul of 
snow to obtain ivator, he said that firewood was 
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‘ expended in rcndeving its own lieat latent in the 
imli,4pcnsable iiuid.’ jEq'uully as good was that 
whicfx relai t's to a certain eminent Professor, who 
observed that veay wonderful tilings were occa- 
sionally discovered nowadays. He had found out 
lately tli.at ‘ Nystagmus, or oscillation of the eye- 
balls, is an epileptiform allection of the ccre- 
IjL'llular oculoinotorial centres;’ and he added: 
‘Don’t !brg(‘t in future what sort of a thing a 
“nystagmus” is.’ 

‘if oil have mentioned sevCTal times ^ during 
the evening,’ observed one of the audience to 
a lecturer, ‘the word “periphrasis;” would you 
kindly inform me of its precise meaning?’ — ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ said he. ‘It is simply a circumlocutory 
and plenastic cycle of oratorical soiiorosity, cir- 
cumscribing an atom of ideality, lost in verbal 
profundity.'^’ As this explanation was I’eceived in 
solemn silence, we trust it w'as deemed a satis- 
factory one. It is, however, recorded that the 
gifted orator ivas not called upon again to explain 
ibr the rest of the evening. 

Public speakers no doubt have much to con- 
tend with, or what could have induced a leading 
lecturer to classify hia audience thus : The 
‘ ficlgctyite,'!,’ the ‘ interruptives,’ tlic ‘all-atfim- 
tives,’ the ‘cpiick-responsives,’ the ‘hard-to-lifts,’ 
the * won’fc-applauds,’ and the ‘ get-up-aud-go-out.*^.’ 
This, by the wajr, is somewhat on a par with 
what reaches us irom Chicago, whore the young 
men are said to he known, according to their 
skill as velocipedists, hy such names as the 
‘timid-toddlers,’^ the ‘ waiy- warblers,’ the ‘go-it- 
gracefuls,’ and the ‘fancy-few.’ In fact, from 
this particular eparter of the glohc we are 
famished with some curious specimens of ;|[>uz 2 - 
ling phraseology. It is said that when a Chicago 
girl .quarrels with her lover, she communicates 
the important fact to her intimate friends in the 
remarlf that she ‘isn’t on squeezing term,? with 
that fraudulent individual no more.’ A func- 
tionary, too, of the same place h.as the following 
on his signboard : ‘ Letter-carrier by appointment, 
altisonant town-crier, primmy envoy, external 
]mper-li auger, renovator of iiided luilulimcnts, 
hair abbreviator, ambro.sia dealer, adroit horse- 
trimmer, general agent, nightman, &o.’ And in 
the same neighbourhood we ai'o inlbrmed that 
an hotel-keeper writes his own bill of fare, thereby 
saving the cost of printing; it announces : ‘CoTy, 
soupe, roste befe, fridc am, boyled and bakt 
potaties, Mde coul puddin, and mins py.’ 

There is decidedly something peculiar in these 
announcements, especially tons ‘Britishers;’ but 
probably nothing is further from the minds of 
the people themselves than the notion that there 
is anything about them funny, or even odd. A 
raamstrate of tiiese parts, for instance, would 
liardly express himself after this fashion. One 
was asked hy an attorney upon some strange 
ruling, ‘ Is that hw, your Honour ?’ Ho replied : 
‘If the court understand herself, and she think 
she do, it are ! ’ On the other hand, London 
possesses a phraseology of its own, and is at times 
rather amusing than otherwise. Two pedestrians 
were recently accosted in terms the most magni- 
loquent by a street-beggar *. ‘ Good gentlemen, 
will you kindly administer the balm of consola- 
tion to a wrecked and debilitated constitution?’ 

‘ Oux ’buses,’ said a conductor in answer to an 
inquiry made, ,‘runs a quarter arter, arf arter, ■ 
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quarter to, and at!’ A young iiuiu from the 
country, w'liile exploring one of the quiet lanes in 
the City for a dinner, luid his oars iiiysieriou.dy 
saluted by a shrill voire, fvom an oating-hnuHe, 
which uttered in rapid tones the foilowirtg 
incomprehonsiblo jargon : ‘ Dilcdhuninu’iiiiersurs, 
Biosehecfrosegoo.s, lUl e i-abb i tbih q ic u'kai i onioi i so rs, 
llosemuttonautatei’S,' .Ihledumanealtbagcvegelalilcs, 
walldnsirtakeaHcutsir I ’ .U i,'^ wiid that the aston- 
ished countryman hastened his pai'c, in order to 
find a house where better English was spoken ; 
and tlie prohability is, had he ventured as Jar as 
the suburbs of llie town, he would have been 
equally as bewihlered. At a public garden in 
these same suburbs, a waite.r during la.st .sninmer 
observing some of his master’s customers surrep- 
titiously departing before the bill wa.? paid, 
roared out to unothor attendant ; ‘ Bun run Joe 
there’s a glass of bnindy-and-w'ater two teas a 
quart of shrimp.? and a screw' of birdsoyc just 
bolted over the blessed fence ! After ’em.’ 

‘Give me a Queen’s head,’ .meant murder in the 
reign of Henry VIIT. ; treason in that of Elizabeth 
or Anne ; but in the present reign it nu'au.s u 
postage-.stanip. We buy drug.? at a ‘medical hall,’ 
wines of a ‘rompuny,’ and, shoes at a ‘mart.’ 
Blacking is dispeused at an. ‘institution,’ and 
meat from a ‘purveyor.’ Now'a<hiys, the shops 
firo ‘ warehouse.s,’ ‘estahli-Hhinenlf^,’ or ‘bazaars.’ 
Ttcporter.s arc ‘ reju'csentatives,’ preachers uro 
‘nuui.stei's’ or ‘clerg}',’ workpeople are ‘ employt-s,’ 
t(‘a-ine,etings are * soirees,’ and singm-s are ‘ urti-ste.^-',’ 
Seholastic jihrixseology, too, is somewhat curious. 
Passing some north-country English villages, a 
pftr.sou for amusement inquired of the school 
children, ‘ When you are naughty, what dues 
the master do to you?’ The following diiferent 
answers were received at various places : * Ho 
mills us ; he crumps us ; he raps us o,u the top 
o’ the heeud ; he ba.stes us ; he mumps us ; he 
fettles ns; he vvinds us.’ — ‘Ah,’ exclaimed the 
traveller, ‘they exprc.s,s theiusolvos differeutly ; 
hut doubtless it ’s all the same in the end ! ’ 

Travellers are, as a rule, <.if an inquiring iriitid, 
an<l lint a few aj’o. facetiunsly disposed, 'One of 
this hitter cki.ss alighting from his gig out* evening 
at a country inn, was met by the hoidJm’, i\'hoi’u 
I he thus addre.ssed ; ‘Young .man, inuiiediately 
I extricate that tired quadruped from tlie vchiclo, 

■ stahuhite. him, devote to him an adequate supply of 
' nutritious aliment ; and, wdien the aurora of niora 
: Bhall again illumine the oriental horizon, 1 will 

reward you wdth a pecuniary compensation .for 
' your amiable and oliliging hospitality.’ The 
youth, not understanding a single word of this, 

. ran into the house, crying out : aster, come at 

once ; here ’s a Dutchman wamls to see you,’ 

' ^ And who would have thought that such a 
I simple thing as this would have kept one awalce 
I half the night : ‘Why some persons cannot sks.-p 
' is, heitauso there is an accumulation, mainly of 
i carbonic acid, that accumulation being favo'urcd 
I and controlled hy reflex action of the m'rvuus 
, system, which thus protects the organism JVum 
excessive oxidation, and allow.? the. organ i.sm to 
' manife.st its normal functional acLiiity lliruugliout 
, a rhythmic period.’ 

Sometimes, in ordinary conversation, we find 

■ people very apt to make n.se of a particular 
' sentence, or a somewhat jnizzliug word even, 

with merely a vague idea of it.s proper meaning, j 
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Take tlie Xo'll owing as an instance. A rich, bnt 
ignorant laJy, who was rather amliitions in her 
couvorsational stylo, in speaking of a Mend, said : 
‘He is a famyram of politeness.’ — ^‘Excuse me,’ 
said a wag sitting ne.xt to her, ‘hut do you not 
mean a parallelogram?’ — ‘Of course I do,’ 
immeil lately replied the lady. ‘How could I 
have made such a inistake I ’ . 

It is Well, by the way, to bear in mind a 
cehibi'ated maxim of .Lord Ohesterrield’.s, which 
runs tints : ‘ It is advisable, before you expatiate 
on any particular virtue, and give way to what 
your imagination may prompt you to say, to 
ascertain first whom you are speaking to.’ The 
following will exemplify the necessity of this 
precaution. ‘My dear boy,’ said a lady to a 
precocious youth of sixteen, ‘does your father 
design, you to tread the intricate and thorny 
paths ol' a j)rofession, the straight and narrow 
ways of the. ministry, or revel in the floAvery 
fields of literature?’ — ‘No, inarm j dad says he’s 
agoing to sot me to work in the ’tater-field,’ 

Kucli prosaic conclusions must be very dis- 
heartening. They are, however, amusing, as 
another oxample will sIkav. ‘Behold, my 
adorable Angelina,’ observed a poetical swain, 
‘liow splendid, hoiv mngnific(mt, and Imw truly 
gloiioua, nature looks in her bloom ! The trees 
are filled with blos.soni.s, the air resounds with 
the melodious singing of birds, the very Avood 
is dresscal in its greenest of liA^ery, and the 
gorgeous plain is carpeted with grass and 
nuiumcrable iioAvers!’ — *Yo.s, dear Uharles, I 
AA'as Just thinking of the A’^ery .«arao thing. These 
plants in ptirticnlar that avo see around us are 
uaudelions ; and Avlien they are gathered and put 
into a saucepan with a piece of good fat pork, 
they make the moist (Udicious greens iu the 
world 1’ 

,lf, hoAA'ciVcr, Ave should dt;sire to become better 
nrcjuaiuted Avitli a move exaggerated stylo, avc 
shall find it to be most prevalent on the other 
side, of the Atlantic, A more eouri;(;on,s motlmd 
of inquiiy to ascertain the truth can si-arccly 
be eoheeivod tliau that once taken by a barrister. 
In cross-examining a Avituess : ‘ Were you not, 
on the night on Avhich you say you Avero robbed, 
iu such a state of vinous excitement as to pre- 
clude the possibility of your comprehension of 
your situation Avith that accuracy and precision 
necessary to a proper delineation of the truth?’ 
And again, a Ncav York obituary goes thus ; 
‘Another staMart tree fell last evening in its 
autumn prime, in the person of Major Oullen, 
us uniipu! and remarkable a character in bis 
Avay as ever Avrought out logarithmctically, and 
emarginated I’rum the rugged lutiludinai'ianism 
of the frontier,’ 

A most feiU'ful picture, at first sight, aauw thtit 
pre.soutcil by a member of a de'l)athig society. 
‘ Mr President,’ said he, ‘ our country’s fate looms 
darkling before us, Avitbout a star above the 
horizon on which the patriotic mariner cun hang 
a scintillation of hope, but with ominous features 
of fast-coming doi.)ir), gloomy and raylees as the 
eyes of a tvee.-toad perched upon the topmost 
Ixjugh of a barren poplar, enveloped iu an 
impenetrable fog,’ 

A. more c.lie(.‘rful annonneonumt Avas made by 
a Afassachusetts mayor, Avho said in his annual 
message ; ‘ As the eastern horizon of the present 


is made^ glorious Avitli the beaming rays of 
opportunity, so may the sxvnset hour of the 
future,, by the refractive influences of faithful 
US Avith its gorgeous panoply of 
prismatic light.’ 

An extract taken from a Louisville paper is 
a fine (jxamplo of American laudation : ‘ When 
Miss Howson first appeared, her bright eyes and 
lovely face attracted everybody ; bub Avhen ber 
beautiM pearly teeth Avero disclosed, there came 
such a cataract of diamond-drops of melody, that 
the house seemed, as it were, deluged in a spj'ay 
of harmony, eq^ual to that Avhich one miglit 
imagine Avould come from a Niagara composed 
of JHolian. harj)S.’ 

Other descriptions of a like character arc not 
always so llatteriiig. Here avo have AAdiat is 
called high-toned criticism in Pennsylvania, A 
contemporary, speaking of a song.slress, says : 
‘She heats cats on high notes. Th(?ro Avas no 
music or chest-tone in her voice, but it Avas about 
six octaves above tbe screech of a lost Indian, 
and Avould huA'c tliroAvu out of conceit Avith 
itself an cuterpri.sing raihvay whistle. The very 
cluiudclior Avould cpiiver, making every nervous 
man Avho sat immediately beneath, instinctively, 
raise Iiis hand to protect his scalp ; these magni- 
ficent notes being folloAved xtp AAUth a roar that 
Avoixld silence a bassoon.’ Anct in an article xxpon 
tlio aurora borealis, a scientific gentleman in 
Illinois tlms gives the origin of this celestial 
spectacle : ‘ When the molofygistic temx)eratui'e of 
tiie horizon is such as to caloricise the impuricnb 
indentation of the hemispheric analogy, the cohe- 
sion. of the iboixix durbistua becomes surcharged 
Avith infinitesimals, Avlxich are thereby deprived 
of their fissunl disquisitions. Tliis effcc‘ted, a 
rixpid change, is pro(.luccd in the thoramhumpter 
of Ihci gyaaticutis jjakiriuui, Avhich causes a con- 
valcttlar iu tlix^ hexagonal antipathies of tbe tar- 
restriuni a(pui venxsli. The clouds then become 
a ma.ss of doodorxuuiaad specula of (aumoexilar 

light’ All of Avhich in doubtless clear to Iho 

reader. 

As an exumjfle of meaning] es.s phraseolo^, 
take tbe fulloAviiig anecd(jte of O’Connell. In 
addressing a jury, and having exhausted eA^ery 
ordinary epithet of jiVuxsc, he, stopped for a Avord, 
and then added, ‘This ixaufrageoxis ruffian.’ 
When afterwai'ds asked by his friends Iho 
meaning of the w^ord, he confessed he did xxot 
knoAv, but said he ‘thought it sounded avcU.’ 
By this admission Ave are rernindoil of a certain 
critic Avho charged a floAvexy orator with using 
‘mixed metamorphosis}’ and of an allHcted 
AvidoAver Avho recorded on the tombstone of bis 
dccea.sed AX’ifo that here lay the ‘morctricious 
mother of fourteen children.’ 

THE APPROAGUINU CYCLING SEA, HON. 

Thkrk are few persons A\dio have not at some 
tune in their lives experienced the feeling of 
impatience at being debarred by force of circinu- 
stauces from indulging in some lavoxxrite amuse- 
ment or recreation. On retrospection, i'oxmer 
pleasxxres appear encircled by an enticing balo of 
enjoyment, and memory clothes the anticipated 
future in garmento borroAved from tbe past. To 
thoscs who arc acqxxainted Avith ixiembers of that 
numerous body termed ‘Cyclists,' the above 
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remarks will at once strike home ; for in no ' 
other class of devotees to any partictxlar recreation 
does the same amount of latent enthusiasm mani- 
fest itself. When winter approaches M'ith its 
accompany ini^f muddy roads' and freshly-laid 
3 uacadan)j the steel steed is relxictantly consigned 
to some secure retreat, ixntil the following season. 
The feeling of regret at so doing is to some 
extent mitigated by the wi.sh to ^ know ^ what 
novelties and lahoxir-saving iirventions will he 
produced during the enforced cessation ; hxr 
‘cycling’ differs from most other sports in being 
comparatively nexv to the pxihlic axrd in con- 
stantly presenting fresh phases in all its defaxila. 
Hence the Exhibitions held in the metropolis 
xind the provinces have attracted many thoxx- 
sands of the cxxrioxxs and interested. _ The brains 
of inventors in all parts of the kingdom have 
been busily at work devising moans whereby tlxc 
maximum of speed may he obtained with the 
mlnimuin of exertion, and some of the resxxlls 
hax^e - been, to say the least, siirpiising. The 
ingexiious deviccis now exhibited will not in the 
future he coidhied solely to the mechanism for 
which they were primarily designed ; the heueiits 
accruing from tliem will inevitably jittract the 
attention of engineers, and we may shortly exjxo.et 
to find them embodied in other machinery, 
stationary as well us locomotive. 

There can he no qxxcstiou that ‘cycling’ is ns 
yet in its infaxicy, Three or four sea.son3 ago it 
received robulfa from nearly all classes ; then, as 
it grew in importance and its various merits 
became known, it was tolerated ; finally it received 
sxxpport from many of its former detractors, and 
during the last season became in many parts the 
i ra®. : 

The eminent authority on hygiene. Hr Richard- 
son, E.R.S., says : ‘Tricycling for girls or yoxxng 
women is one of the inost harmless of xxselul 
recreations, and is equally good for men and hoy.s 
of all ages.’ With regard to the ‘very fat,’ or 
person.s inclined to become so, he specially points 
out that these are the persons above all others xvlio 
feel the benefits of tricycling most. Ife conclude.^ 
by saying : ‘ There is a real pleasure, when the 
roads are good, in skimming along on a bright 
day, that Ixas to be experienced before it can be 
understood ; axid if the motion be carried oxxt 
moderately, it is equally a pleasant surprise to 
feel how easy the travelling is, and how fast the 
ground seems to ho traversed. Time passes quickly, 
and the eye collects all that is interesting without 
dwelling upon objects too long, as in walking ; 
and without losing sight of them too rapidly, as in 
a railway carriage. The power of assimilating the 
scenery in this agreeable xvay is always healthy ; 
it keeps the brain, active, without xvearying it on 
the one hand or confusing it on the other; and 
when the mind goes well, all goes well.’ 

The medical, profession, as a rule, greatly re- 
commend, the exercise; and one practitioner in 
a southern English town, conseientiously places 
manj^ of liia patients upon tricycles, to the injury 
of his pocket, as he frankly confesses, by tlic 
loss of fees which would otherwise subsequently 
accrue. 

. At first, a lady was sxxppo.sed to compromise 
her dignity sadly by propelling herself upon 
wheels ; but familiarity has now entirely exploded 
the idea, and not only is no loss of dignity 
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involved, but the praidice encouraged on alinorit 
every hand. Many ladit'S tricycled din-iug the 
last year over live hundred luibj.s; iu some cases, 
in fact, the distance. hu.s reached the four tigure.s, 
and tills to the great benefit of both mind and 
botly. 

The augnr]<.‘s for i.lie coming season are xxn- 
x.iaually brilliant. TU(^ great ‘Touring (.Tub’ 
noxv extmids its ramilications to nearly every 
part of the. contiiumt and .America; it number.^ 
in its ranks nearly seven thousiiud menibe.vs, 
a goodly proportion being oi' the. fair sex ; and 
gentlemen are selected in all place's of interest 
and importance to point out the ‘lions’ to the 
passing tourists. Local clubs show great vitality 
in deciding upon their future programmes ; lady 
cyclists are engaged upon the tdl-alisorbing topic 
of ‘what to wear,’ assisted in many inslanc.t.'s by 
the advice of the. ‘Ibitional Dress Association;’ 
while their male relatives attend Exhildtion.s 
and discuss with manufacturers concerning the 
machine.s they intend to hestvido as soon a.s the 
weather peviuitH. This selee.tion is far from an 
easy task, us the. advantages claimed for one 
class of nuie.hixie appear iu a variety of cases 
counterliubinci'd by dill'erent advantages in 
another. However, judging from the. rapid sale 
and great demand at the present time, it 
wouhl ajtpenr that the manuia(;tnrer.s have fairly 
succeeded in gwitit'ying the particular hobbies 
and crotidiets of the riders. 

We may tlie.refure safely ])rt!dict a season of 
unusual uutivity in tric.yeling and bicycling. 
Bhovild the weather px'ove propitious, not only- 
will the main roads and pleasant bylanes of 
our mother-country witness the sxviftly gliding 
wheels ; but, imitating many advonturou.s pre- 
decessor.^, the fpxaint old buildxng.s of continental 
towns will view tourists upon their steel steeds, 
seeking rest fri>m mental toil, health for the 
body, recreation for the mind, ami experiencing 
that keen delight and enticing excitement which 
only tho.se who know can fully apprecixite. 


‘Tllli: LAND AFAll OFF,’ 

A Land wbereiii bleak -vvinlor doth not roigu, 

Ihit alway sumiiua', .sweet xinto the core ; 

Where broken hearts are knit in love again, 

And weary souks shall wander out no inoi’O ; 

Where bliss i.s greater for all xvoo before ; 

WTiere fair flowcas blow, without earthks .sad decay. 

And friendship’s happy voices, as of yore— 

But tenfold dearer— -ne’er iigain sh.'ill ,say 

‘Fai’cwell’' — but evei', ‘Welcome to this shore !' 

Or, ‘Hail, tired pilgrinus to this goblen day,’ 

And, ‘Come, ye blest, to joys -which will not pass, 
awayl’- ■ 

A country in who.so light our rohIh shall bask ; 

A goodly lieritage™-whero all wc sought 
Of hope, and love, and every pleasant task 
Shall centre gladly. — far beyond all tliougbt ! 

And He, the Lamb Who from all evil bought 

Ilia chosen people — shall our eyes behold, 

And graciously, as when on earth Ho tau.ght, 

Ilis voice sliall speak again— clear, as of old, 

But with no ring of sorrow in its tone ; 

Glad presence, walking in the streets of gold ! 

A mighty King, wILli people all Ills own 1 
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DOGS: THEIR HUMANE AND RATIONAL 
TREATJIENT. 

BY QOIinOlT STABLE-y, E.lf. 

IN TWO BARTS.--I. IN HEALTIT. 

Terre and practical tliongli I mean to be in 
tlu’fio papers — for every line of space is valuable 
— I feel it my duty, bcdli to my readers an<l 
my.self, to make one or two prefatory remark.'^. 
They sball be brief. The advice given will bii 
taken .simply fur what if, is con.sidered worth ; 
but a.s a judge at Exhibitions of dogs both in 
thi.s country and abroad, as well as rejKU'tcr on 
fau'h shows for the sporting press, and general 
writer of books and trcuti.sos (Ui the management 
of all domestic animals, I have bad con.si<lerable 
experience. All this might go for little, did I 
not love dogs, and con.stantly study their way.s 
and their welfare ; and being tlie owner of a 
crmsiderable numbi^r of canine favourites, that 
loud a very happy life indeed, becau.se tlieir mode 
of being treated is rational, I have ample means 
of doing so. Some of the hint.s I shall give, and 
tlie suggestions I shall make for the better treat- 
ment of dogs, may be new to many ; hut they 
have been well considered, and arc the result of 
an. expcrieiu’.e which I have not had to go out of 
my way to seek. 

Since dog-.show.s were fir-st fairly inaugurated 
in this country, our cauimi friends have taken 
a much higher standing in society, if I may 
BO frame my speech. The breeds have been 
much improved, and the wish to obtain pure 
specimens is quite a craz(^ witli many peophj. 
The highest in Ihi'i land take honours at such 
great Exhibition.s as Birminglmm and the Crystal 
Ualace, and the poorest man in England prefers 
a wcdl-bred dog to a mongrel. Indeed, mongrels 
are bust being improved off tbe earth ; and I am 
not Sony for it, if only for the simple reason 
that, as a rule, a pmion will treat with more con- 
side.ratiun an, animal of value than a wretched 
cur. Do mh imder,stand me to mean by the w'ord 


‘niongreU a simple cross of one or more breeds. 
A cross i.s often of value ; but the great object 
of all scientific breeders nowadays is to obtain 
.slock in every way suited for the work for which 
they ai*e (le.signcd j so that the points or properties 
of each breed are not, ns the uninitiated often 
imagine, merely judges’ fancy. Let only two 
dogs come to the front to illustrate my meaning. 
The first is the well-known greyhound. Eor 
.speed and endurance, good sight, with power to 
kill and lift a hare, he could not po.ssibly bo belter 
shaped. ].Yom stcun to stern he is made to cut 
or cleave the air through which he boiinds — even 
bis chin seems reduced to a minimum for tbi.? 
purpose, and the top part of the nostril points 
outwanls ; bi.s bead i.s long and lo.'in, but fiunicient 
in jnuse.le witliul ; bis no.strils but little developed, 
because lu3 depends not on scent ; his eyo.s are 
bright, liquhl, and large, and sight exquisite j 
his oars half erect, to catch the slightest sound ; 
his che.st wanting in breadth, anJ thus pres(«iting 
no resi.stanco to the wind in the forward plunge, 
hut deep, nevertheless, to give lung -room and 
power to ‘stay;’ his loins are broad, strong, and 
muscular — for strength he must have — while the 
extraordinary development of muscle on the 
liinder-quartors gives him propelling j)Ower. Add 
to this, strong legs, good round cut-like feet, a 
long shapely neck, a tail which acts as a rudder, 
and a coat like a silken garment, warm ami light, 
and we have the ‘hc.nch’ and field propcrtie.s of 
the greyhound. 

And there is the Highland collie, par exed- 
hncf‘. the shepherdh friiuid, and often ‘lu.s chief 
mourner,’ but now pr<jbably the most fasliioi^iable 
of all breeds, I will not go ov('r hi.s points and 
properties. But one has only to think of the work 
he does, and the weather he woi'ks in, and then 
glance at a liigh-hred specimen, to under, stand 
thoroughly wliat I speak of. 

The dog, every one must admit, i,s man’s 
truest and moat faithful frietid ; and all rigdit- 
thinking people must agree that he ought to bo 
most bumanely and kindly treated. Lid me, tben, 
comsider somewbat in deltiil the must se.usible 
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inothocl of ufsinpt liira in health, with a view to 
heraing him well, v 

i^he ' first thing one should think about, heforo 
either buying a dog or accepting a dog as a gift, 
is a proper place to keep him in. If he is to bo a 
house-dog entirely, ho will hardly be so healthy, 
nor will he live so long as if kept in the fresh 
.open air. But people in towns, or even in villages, 
ai'e often compelled from want of space to keep 
indoors the clog that is needed for conipanionslup 
or protection. In this case, while ho may roam 
about all day and lie down where he likes, pro- 
vided it he not in front of the fire, for this is most 
prejudicial to his health, at night his bed should 
be made in one particular corner. All that is 
needed is a mat or sack or old mg ; but whatever 
it be, let it be called a bed, so that, when evening 
comes, the dog may be able to attach some definite 
meaning to the words, ‘ Gro to bed, boy,’ 

An indoor dog’s bed should not be spread behind 
a door, in any draughty place, in a cellar, or upon 
a bi’ick or stone floor. To make a dog’s bed in 
such spots is cruel and unkind. But to codclle 
him up in a warm hoclroom, or to permit him 
to sleep on the sofa, or on one’s own bed, is an 
error in the other direction ; for a clog will not 
ho so healthy if so treated ; nor, if ho is one of 
the beautifully long-coated breeds, will bis jacket 
remain for any length of time as it ought to be. 
When many dog.s are kept out of doors, _ they 
require a special system of kennelling, which I 
need not desciibe further than to say it consists 
of a shelter-house with straw-covered bencluw, 
and a well- ventilated door and roof, and a wire 
or fence inclosed run or yard, with a good supply 
of fresh water. 

Where only one or two dog.s are kept, the chain 
kennel is usually adopted. I do not hold with 
draining dogs at all ; but I cannot help people 
doing so ; it only remains for me, then, to suggest 
some improvement which humanity demands in 
the usual outdoor dog box or barrel. Take the 
barrel fii'st — it is the more primitive. In its 
pristine simplicity, it is simply a barrel with one 
end knocked out and a chain attadied — drauglit}'-, 
damp, and dangerous. But given a good, roomy, 
strong, liard'Wood barrel, any one can make a 
comlbrtablo kennel out of it. Tlius : scour it well 
fimt, and let it dry ; have both ends closed 
up, and in the side near to one end proceed to saw 
out a square hole big enough for the animars easy 
ingress and exit. Thus you have at once a nice 
kennel, free from objectionable draughts ; and 
when well lined with straw, it is all tliat could 
he desired. The square carpenter-made kennel 
has usually tlie door in the gable. This is most 
objectionalile. By all means have the opening at 
the side, and have the back to opcir when desir- 
able, for the convenience of cleaning. 

The chain should be as long as possible ; and 
if space be plentiful, it is a good pdan to have the 
chain ending in a round ring, and this ring to run 
■upon a long stretch of strong wire-rope, so that 
the poor clog gets qixitc a range without being 
actually free. 1 bave not the credit of inventing 
this capital plan ; I first saw it in America when 
‘judging’ there. All kennels should have a 
woocW floor, and be raised about a foot above the 
ground. 

Kennel-bedding ought to be abundant, Quite 
half-fiU the bmrel or box— it will last the longer. 


Dogs greatly appreciate a good bod. Change it 
whenever damp, and change it at least onee a 
fortnight whetlier damp or mit. The best bedding 
for winter is oaten or rye straw ,* ihe best ha* 
summer, wheateu .straw, I do not tliiuk shavings 
so good ; and liay is iiad, because it iills tlie (',oat 
Avitli dust and obnoxious insects. Sprinkling the 
straAv Avell with a decoction of quassia-wood-'— two 
handfuls of chips steeped fur a day or two iu 
half a bucket of water — jirevents fleas. Damping 
the dog’s coat with this decoction kills these anil 
other vermin, A little turpientine sprinkled over 
the straw has the same eifeet. It is a good pdan 
in large kennels to put down a good layer of ])eat- 
earth ; it is a cleanly, Avholesomo, deodorising 
substratum for the bed. 

Outdoor kenuel dogs should always have an 
abundance of pmre fresli water fur drinking. The 

f an .should be a broad-bottomed one, not easily 
nocked over. Tlie water should be changed 
CA'cry morning, and placed whore- it .shall lie ouf. 
of the rays of the sun. In winter, care sh(.)uld 
be taken that it docs not get iVozon. I’as.'on- 
thetically ; many shnpkeeqicrs in large toAvns 
liave adopted the plan of koejiing a diaii of 
pure water near their doons fur thirsty dogs to 
drink from, smmuer or winter. I do not think 
they lose anything by being kind to t3od’.s 
creatures. Would that many more would follow 
their exampfle. If so, avc would have fewer matl- 
dog panics than, unlurtunatcly, there are at 
present. People, however, are beginning to know 
that muzzling dogs in summer, <ir ’ depiriving them 
of exercise by shutting them upi, i.s more likely 
to produce than prevent that terrible disease 
rahifs. 

Now a few words about food ami feeding. 
First as to the house-dog. lie is usually a pet— 
too much so sometimes for his own health and 
comfort ; and he is led at all hours of the day, 
and often indulged in dainties, such as sugar, gross 
meats and fat, sweet ciikes, buttei’, and other 
things most prejudicial to his welfare. Beer and 
even spirits are sometimes given to them ; and X 
could cite cases of dogs I hav<i kmnvn Avhieli 
became inveterate dnuikanls, linding ways and 
means of obtaining intoxictuits that were asto- 
nishing. 

A (log should bo fed twice a day. I puirposely 
italicise the word ‘twice,’ for although the breuk- 
f:\st should be but a light one, it i-s a necessity 
of healthful existence. If it be md given, the 
bowels become cunliued, the bile is ejiX’ted into tlm 
stomach ; the dog seeks grass, and ridieves hiniscdf 
iu a natural Avay of Avbat nature designed as au 
apc'rient. A bit of dry (Ing-biscin't, or a drop of 
milk or basin of shcepfs-head br(dli, is (di my own 
dogs ever liave for breakfast. 

A doo should have, his principal moal— with a 
run to follow-- at four r.M, in Avinter, and at (i\'e 
in summer. Variety and (‘.liaiigo from day to 
day are most essunitiul. Dog-liiscuits, dry or 
steeped, and mi.xed AvdUi the Vapnor that fresh 
meat or llsh has been boiled in, Avith now and 
then oatmeal porridg«', make a good stajde of dic.t. 
Bread-crusts steepied may be subsiiLuti'd once a 
AVeek. Meat should be given ; but unless the 
dog has abundant exercise, too much doer, hano. 
Boiled greens .should be niixtid with the j'ood at 
least twice a Ave(tk ; but they should be Avidl 
mashed, else our friend will edge them on ouo 
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side with his nos(^ and leave them. Paimclies 
arc good, as a change ; so are well-lioiled lights 
and ' shceij’s-head and broth. The head should 
be boiled to a jelly ; and no kind, of meat should 
be given raw, except now and then a morsel of 
bullock’s liver or milt, to act as a laxative. Never 
give raw lights— they carry down air into the 
sh-tmac.h, aiul may prollucc fatal results. Potatoes, 
ric(^, and most garden-roots arc good, and the 
scraps of the table gcuicrally. Much caution 
should be used in giving bones. On no account 
give a dog 'fish or game or cliickcn bones. Milk 
wben it can be alfordod is very good for dogs, 
and buttermilk is a most wdiolesome drink ibr 
them. Let everything you give to a dog be 
cleanly and well cooked, and do not entertain 
the now exploded notion that anything is good 
eirough for a dog. Whatever a clog leaves, should 
be thrown to the fowls, and not presented to him 
again, for the animal is naturally dainty. 

If you want a dog to remain healthy, great 
pains must be taken that, both personally and 
in all his surroundings, ho is kept clean. Ilis 
food and his water should be pure and fresh ; 
the kennel he lies in should always have clean 
bedding, and bo periodically scrubbiHl and dis- 
infected. Even the inside of his leather collar 
should be kept sweet and clean, lie ought to be 
brushed, if not combed, every morning with an 
ordinary dandy-brush. This not only keeps the 
coat clean and fi’co from_ unsightly matting,^ hut 
encourages the growth of the ‘feather,’ as it is 
called, 'He should be washed once a fortnight. 
Washing a dog may seem a simple matter; but 
thevcj is 'a right way aud a wrong way of doing 
it, for all th;it. Here are the directions I shoultl 
give to a tyro. 

Choose a (ine day. Wash him in. the morning, 
so that ho may not run the risk of catching cuhl 
or iutlainmation, liy going to bed with a. damp 
coat. riae(‘ small dogs in the tub, big cmes 
beside it. Take the soap in one hand, and ponr 
the water witli the other over the fingers us 
you lather. The water must be warm, but not 
hot ; the lather made on the jacket al,)undant. 
Leave the head till the. last, else your friend 
will treat you to a slunver-hath by shaking 
himself. After he is wtdl latlicrod and rubbed, 
srpieeze and wash out all the soap, first with 
warm, and finally with cohl water. Next give, 
a tlouche-hath in the shape of a bucket or two 
of cold water all over ; and let him run about 
a minute or two to shake himself. Now take 
a rough towel aud dry him as well as possible, 
and then lake him out immeiliatcly for a run. 
You thus gc'.t the blond in. circulation, .and the.vc 
is no I't^ar of his c.'itching cold. Let him have 
a bit of liisenit when he returns from his walk; 
and afterwards turn him into his kennel among 
gooil clean straw. 

Culil aud <lamp and draughts are very injurious 
to a dog’s he.altli ; ami it is worth wliile, reme.m- 
hering that if a dog has to he cxjiosed for a time 
to the wet without the, power of numing about 
aud keeping warm, ho ought io have something 
to eat, Ni-arly all iudammations in dogs are 
c,au.“ed by ex])o^uro to cold atul wet, while the 
animals are fasting. 

in w.'ishing dogs, the mistake of using strong 
alkaline soaps should he, avoided. Some poopl'-- 
ns(i scjft soap. Nothing te.nds more to destroy 


the glo,ss of the coat. This gloss is caused by 
an oily secretion from glands situated at the 
roote of the hair, and is meant hy nature to 
protect the coat froui damp aud dust. If washed 
off, therefore, therepa a tendency towards catching 
cold, and even skin disease. This may seem a 
small matter; hut it is truly important. Use 
only the mildest of soaps, therefore ; and if the 
dog be a very tiny one, the yolk of egg is better 
even than soap. 

The better to protect outdoor dogs from wet 
or draught, it is a good plan to have the kennel 
movable, so that the back of it may be placed 
against the wind or rain. If this cannot be 
clone, let it face always south or south and west. 
Be mo.st careful that in summer the poor animal 
has the means of protection against the direct rays 
of the sun. It is bad enough for a dog to have 
to lie out all night in frost, but it is ten times 
wor.se for him to he exposed for even a couple 
of liouns to a strong summers sun, I have known 
dogs drop dead from coup do soleil; and I have 
seen them digging holes in the gravel where 
they were ch.aincd, in a vain endeavour to find 
a cool spot and shelter from the sun’s heat. 

Where many dogs arc kept, one cannot he 
too particular in tlio matter of cleanliness ; and 
after the kennels have been washed down, they 
should he disinfected with carbolic acid in 
water — not too strong, for dogs loathe bad 
smells. 

In feeding, always pdace the food in a edean 
basin or dish ; on no account throw it on the 
ground, for dirt is a.s injurious to the hcalLh 
of a dog as it is to that of any other animal. 

Exercise is moat essential to the wcdl-boing of 
a dog. A man who keeps his dog on (diain I'roni 
one month’s end to another, ought himself to • 
undergo six weeks of precisely the same kind . 
of ])uuislime.nt. If wo would have our dogs ' 
healthy and hapipy, comfortable and good- 
tempered, wo must give them their freedom 
I’oi’ some time each day. It is better to take 
them fo.r a good run quite away from home. 
My own d(\gs have a large-sized orchard as a 
playground ; but nevertheless their delight at 
getting beyond its limits is unbounded. 

The liver of a dog is larger in proportion to 
his .size than it i.s in the human being, and is 
very easily put out of order. If the dog has 
not pdenty of exercise, this organ is sure to 
become unset, tied, and the heaith of the dog 
thereby injuriously alfeeted. 

Dogs have often to travel hy train Avith or 
without their musters. ’I’liey ought always to 
be pdaced in a strong liaskdi or scientifically 
ventilate.d roomy box, the A’ent,ilating spjaces 
being pivotected by iron bars, nc ,'[lat, but raised, 
S(,t tiuit a naroel or b(»x cun uofi deprive the dog 
of air. Tlie Companies provide a ‘boot’ foi‘ 
dog.s. Tills pilace is seldom if ever clean; and 
it is driutghty, wore it ever so clofin. Wlam dogs 
.are .sent nii joumey.s on chain, the collar should be 
a leather one. A metal one slips easily over the 
hca<l. Guards are, as a rule, kind to dog.s. .Some- 
times (logs in transit arc left longer at stations 
than they ought to be, and kind-hearted Ktriuigors 
oftom give them a dropi of water, or opion their 
hags and find a biscuit or morstd of bread for 
tluim. Bueli people will have their reward. If 
a label bo attaclied to a dug’s cluuu when he 
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its going to travel, fasten it close _to tko collar, 
•else he '’may amuse himself hy eating it. I saw' 
•some honu’ils the other day at a station which 
had not a notion where tlicy were bonml for, 
and as tliey had swallowed their labels, the 
■icaihray sorvante could not tell either ; so both , 
dogs and men looked foolish. 

reople sometimes put a bit of brimstone in 
a dog’s water-dish, hy way of keeping him pure 
and healtliy, A pehlde would do as much good, 
for the brimstone does not dissolve. But a little i 
sulphur now and then in the food is a capital ! 
^tiling ; a little gunpowder is better, containing ' 
as it does, nitre, sulplmr, and charcoal. 

Now, just a word or two in conclusion about 
puppies. Never leave more than five or six for | 
the clam to bring up ; and if they are a valuable ' 
breed or strain, and likely to sell, he prepared 
with a foster-mother, lest more than six be born. 
'For the first tliree weeks, the mother attends to 
them. After tluit, they ought to he taught gradii- i 
ally to lap warm milk, first with a little sugar. 
After a month, a little boiled corn-flour should 
bo added ; ami at this age, commence to wean 
gradually, hy letting them have day after day 
more food and loss mother’s milk. Complete 
the weaning during the seventh week, but, as I 
said, firadualhjf for sake of both pups and clam. 
Let them have a large shed to run in, and let 
it he a foot-deep in straw, and always clean and i 
dry. In good weather, the pups ought to he as 
much as possible in the open air. There is 
nothing brings them on so well as playing in 
the sunshine. Pups must have toys, such as 
large bones, old boots, &c. It is wonderful the 
amount of fun they get out of such toys, and 
the amount of good such romping does them. 
Oradually let the food be thickcir, and begin soon 
to give tliem a little broth as well as milk. Feed 
four times a clay, till the pups are three months 
old ; then three time.s a day until they are eight 
months old ; then twice. Bo careful with them 
about teething-time — that is, from the fourth to 
the seventh month, during which time tliey shed 
the milk-teeth and acquire the permanent ones. 

Never let pup.s get wet, if po.ssiblc ; hut if 
dirty, wash them well. While the mother is 
suckling, feed her well on tlie most nutritiou.s 
diet, five or six or seven times a clay. 

In my next paper, I shall treat of the com- 
moner ailments of dogs, and liave a word or 
two to say about clog-bites, which may ho found 
useful. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIB; 

OK, A HAKD KNOT. 

CHAPTKK XX.— -THU MKGATIIEKtON. 

It was the noonday— which does not coincide 
exactly with the sun’s meridian according to the 
accredited hour of the Boyal Observatory of 
, Oreenwich— of early Lonclou life, and a great 
many men were lunching in the huge saloons 
•of that prosperous institution the Megathcrion. 
Dompanies with limited liability, and the pro- 
■speotus of each of which must surely he penned 
by the imaginative goose-cjuill of some sanguine 
poet, are eternally 'starting concerni destined 
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to founder, and pelting up gewgaw Ppc'cula- 
tions that bring profit to none but t1ie auda- 
cious promoter and the ulljc.ial truRtee. But the 
kfegatlierion paid noble dividends, and fiouriphed 
like a green, bay-tree. It met a want, a real 
want. Oluhs, of various .sizes and varying -jn’o- 
tension.s, are as nnmerous now as, in tins (lays 
of Johnson and l!i>sw(dl~~the tavern-laiunting 
clays — they were seai’ce. But clubs are too exclu- 
sive, I’liey only admit their own mcmher.s, with 
the rare privilc.ge of a stranger to dine. Now, 
the big, admirably managed Megatherion was 
neutral ground, around tlie .snowy table-cloths 
of which, or on the softly-cushioned divans of 
which, all men became brotbeus, and it was not 
necessary to submit to the club bore, or to meet 
the perpetual cliipie, or to run for over in a 
monotouou.s gmove. 

The M('gatlu'riou did its he.st to re]U'nducc 
some of th(j host feature.s of cluh-life. It did iis 
best, ton, perhaps not quitii conseiouply, to gal- 
vani.so into existence some of the chief ineriLs 
of the old coffee-house life whhdi the French, 
have borrowed from us, piuce it was in London, 
not T’ari.s, that Pa.squa, the Fanarioto Groelc, first 
hrewed his coffee, ami thfit the ‘Ohina drink—tea,’ 
comnicmoraf.ed by Mr Bamnel Pepy.s, was finst 
in vogue. There was les.s of yawning and more 
of conve.r.sation — so cynics aviMwed — in the free 
Megatherion than in some of tho.se Pall-Mall 
palaco.s ■wlnwe old quidnuncs take possPs.si(m of 
the hay-windows and doze in the easy-chairs, 
and whence young men are reputed to fly to 
miscalled cluiis set up by specious adventurers, 
who dispense with entrance fees and clip sub- 
scriptions, to recoiqi themselves hy drugged wines 
and overcharged dinners, Now-, at tlie Mega- 
therion, all ndnutted that the wines were good 
and not dear, and the cooking nearly perfect, 
the viands of the best quality, the tahl<}-equipage 
faultless, and the waiting good. There ai ?0 
spots in the sun, blemishe.s in the purest marlfie 
of Paros ; and the young men from tlie Potterie.s, 
or Lancamlvra or .Dublin, who came up to London 
to write lor Society jnnrn.als, did grumble that 
at the Mogathorioii the potatoes were ton few, 
the eho]-)s not fat enough, and so fi.u’th, ; but there 
wa.s a fair pennyworth for the penny. 

At the Megatherion, then, many men were 
gathered together at limeheon-tide, as, much 
later on, a larger assembly would congregate 
at the more sacred dinner-hour. At one of the. 
tahhes w’as a group of vi.sitor.s to 'Loudon, officers 
from Ahlei'-shot, two of them ; the othens, some 
five young men of some little means, from country 
districts ; while the arhit(>,r who ruled over tlu.nn 
— though hy no means the founder of the l’oii.st, 
in the sense of being the paymaster, was the 
only Londoner pw mnf/, the only geimine 
Cockney, included in tlm company —was no oflurr 
than Ned Tattle, fre.sh from Egypt, more self- 
important tliau ever, a ])ert Ijuudon sparrow 
among the diffident rmstic chirper.s. Mr Tattle 
had, and tried to havi\ an extoivsivo country 
connection. Il(j did not disdain tlie littli’, arts 
by which such n connection can he keyit up, still 
: less the benefits accruing from it. An honor.ary 
' contribution to a .local new'.s])aper now and f-lum, 
in the height of the season— -Ned had a deft way 
of handling his ])en, and wa.s Icecn as a sleuth- 
hound on the scent of go.s.sip and .scandal-— and a 


rcadine.sfi to play tliippart of cicerone to notables 
I'l'om tbe inannl’aciuriug districts, brought liim in 
luucli provincial renown and some pleasant invita- 
tions aiu’ing tbc autumn. Nor did lie disdain, 
as now, to (line or lunch expensively with younger 
and simpler men than he, wdio listened to his 
bantam crowing. 

At a much smalh'.r table, within earshot of the 
loud conversation of Mr T;ittle and his friends, 
sat two gentlemen, one of whom was Arthur 
Talhot ; while at yet another one, hard by, a 
solitary customer sat at his meal ; a snnhunit 
man this, of seafaring appearance, but wearing 
the glossiest of broadclotb, the .sprucest of shirt- 
pins, the neatest of neckties, and, in fact, no 
other than Chinese Jack, of Jane Seymour Street, 
Strand, "VV.C. At the Megatlnn-ion there is no 
division of classes. It is a public place of enter- 
tainment, and so, for that matter, are certain 
gorgeous liostelrics in Republican Paris, the 
Maimi (VOr, the Caftf Ilich\ the Gafd AwjUm. 
Pierre and Paul may come in if they like, in their 
honest white hlovises, besmeared by stone-chips 
ami mortar, and may roar for the canon of red 
wine and the bowls of broth, and be legally 
admissible among the starched w'aiters and the 
expensive fittings. Pmt, somtdiow, the worthy 
Auvergnat stonemasons do not care to try the 
experiment. Just so might Mr Whelks, in 
corduroy, plunge into the Meguthcrion and order 
whatever he liked and could pay for ; hut _ he 
very sensibly coniines his custom to establish- 
ments where he can feel himself at ease. Chinese 
Jack, at the M'egutheriou, laboured und(!r no 
hereditary or educational 1 1 isud vantage. Ife sat 
still, ami looked like a mercUaut skipper, and 
was as snn-browned as an Australian from the 
Plains, and behaved very (piietiy and like a 
gentleman, seeming to listen to nothing, hut 
hciaring all, as if he had been the Ear (^f 
Dionysius. 

To be a good listener is of itself aii art — not 
with a social bias, not to be such a listener us 
was the high-born hut my.s^teriou,s Lovel, Avheu 
ho fascinuteiL the garrulous Mr Jonathan Oldhuck 
in tiie postchaise journey from the North ferry 
to Abcr<lecn. That sort of listener acts a part, 
a secondary one, it is true, hut still a part that 
admits of a good deal of quiet byplay and neat 
stage-business. P>ut to keep one’s ears ppen, as 
dhi Chinese Jack, to assume the ungrateful char- 
act.er of an eavesdropper without personal motive 
—■this demands a great deal from a man too 
sensible to be imbued with, a mere vulgar spirit | 
of inquisitivencHS. The lodger at Mrs ljiulg(;rs’s 
private lmt(d in Jane f;^eymour Street was pos- 
He.sst,‘.d of an uuwi^arying paticm'.e, ^ and could 
endure without wincing tlie stream (jf platitudes, 
the icehle jests, the tedious re,p(*titions, tlie count- 
less Csixid lies’ and ‘said sites,’ and the inexplic- 
able references to unknown cire.mustanccs, that 
poured upon his auricular nerves. ‘Have I not,’ 
he would say to himself grimly, ‘rocked the 
cradle for hours, and washed and washed, content 
if there were Imt a few shiny spangles at the 
iinttum of all that lurhid clay and iruu-rust and 
shale ! Ho it is with the ]ialt(U‘ of tlnise fools,’ 

'■J'he pavtieuhu' fool to whose Wfirds Chinese 
Jack paid the most attention was little volulde 
Ned Tattle. On the homeward voyage of the 
good Bteamshty* Gniii'an, im had had occasion 
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enough to take the measure of that Cockney 
chatterer ; whereas Mr Tattle could have reported 
nothing as to the assistant-boatswain of the 
Lascars — ‘One of those native i'ellows, don’t you 
know ! ’ \yliich boatswain nevertheless had been 
bonr within sight of the Norman towers of Castel 
Vawr. The little man was bragging in his 
usual stylo, and presently he mentioned a name 
that macle Chinese Jack prick up his oars. 

‘ That pretty Lady Leominster — the Max’chioness, 
you know, that I saw so much of in Egypt, where 
poor young Leominster died,’ explained Tattle, 

Avho did not like to cast his titular pearls before 
swine, and who had a shrewd suspicion that his 
youthful friend.s, ill grounded in Dchnit^ might 
mistake her Ladyship for a mere knight’s wife, 
if he did not take the trouble to make them 
cognisant of the sacred strawberry leaves. As 
it was, they were all attention. I 

‘Poor young thing !’ resumed Tattle, emptying 
his glass and refilling it, ‘I saw a good deal 
of her out in Egypt, where we were so intimate ; 
and, indeed, poor Leominster consulted me more 
than once about his will. He had made her i 
splendid settlements — the town-house, the Welsh 
border castle, the very finest place,’ pursued the 
speaker critically, ‘in all the west, and good 
pheasant covers — pleasant neighbourhood ; and 
then there was his will. But lie wanted to add 
a codicil, to make it all sure about the personalty 
— a large sum in consols— -and it was about th.at, 
having no lawyer at hand, that lie asked my 
advice.’ 

The young men from the country and the 
subalterns of inarching ri><gimi.iuts eyed their 
London acquaintance with increased respect, as 
the confidant of a Marquis, 

‘ It vxts all right,’ went on Mr Tattle cheer- 
I fully, ‘and so I 'saw in a jilfy ; hut Leominster 
being ill and shaky, was anxious, and 1 was glad 
to set his mind at rest. Poor fellow ! he died 
there, and was brought hack in his own yacht, 
to be buried. And the young Marchioness and 
her sister-— a brace of beauties, I can tell you — 
came to Southampton with me, A nice mesa 

they have made of it, since’ . 

I ‘A nice mess! Why, hang it all, I thought 
you said there was momw in lieaps ! ’ ejaculated 
one of the Aldershot ofiicers, who, poor lad, was 
pinched for cash himself, since he had backed the 
wrong horse for more money than he could alford, 
last Derby-day, and had ever since that fatal race 
been compelled to propitiate tyrannical tailors 
and wheedle unpaid keepers of livery-stables. 

‘ So there is money in heaps-sixty thousand 
a year in land, besides the funded property an<f | 
foreign securities, as I happen t(j know,’ returned j 
the undaunted Ned, slightly _ exaggerating the 
Castel Vawr rent-roll in his desire to set the fancy 
])icture of his own painting in a becoming gtdtleu 
frame, ‘The question is, who is to have it? 
Tliere can’t be two ladies paramount, you 
know’ 

‘Why, surely,’ said a stout young miiniifaciurei’, 
setting down his knife and fork — ‘why, Tuttle, 
you don’t mean to say — r 

‘I do mean ; and the long and short of it coiue 
to this,’ interrupted the IJockney oracle in hifi 
turn; and in his glib, saucy way, he proceeded 
to pour into the greedy ears of his anditfiry a 
garbled hut tolerably coherent account of the 
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dispute between tbe sisters as to precedence and 
identity, garnisbed by many picturesque toil dies 
as to Ak)\v mad Sir Pagan was when lie heard 
of it’ — ‘bow Lady Baibara, that old cat of qmdity,’ 
liad been ridiculous in her excitement— and how 
the family lawyers were vainly trying to patch 
up the quarrel by offers of enormous pecuniary 
compensation, to avoid the disgrace of a public 
trial and newspaper disclosures. 

Chinese Jack had noted the effect of these 
s]ieeches and of the comments — more or less foolish 
and Ilippant — which they provoked, on Arthur 
Talbot, whom ho perfectly Avell remembered as 
a chief-cabin passenger on board the C'l/pras. 
He had seen the young man’s colour change, 
and an angry light come into his eyes, and had 
marked tlie effort that he made to keep calm, 
and to repress the rising indignation which wo 
all feel when we chance to hear a deal* name 
bandied to and fro on the coarse and careless lips 
of strangers. 

‘ Sweet upon one of them — but which, I 
wonder?’ was the sneering comment of the 
sun-bronjjcd spy. ‘I have soenliim, if I mistake 
not, talking to both, on the moonlit deck. It 
needs all his philosophy to prevent him from 
wringing yonder absurd little creature’s neck ; 
and I, for one, don’t think the worse of him lor 
the impulse.’ 

The conjecture was perfectly accurate. Talbot 
did feel a longing to put a padlock on Mr Tattle’s 
boastful tongue, by any means available ; but it 
was one of those cases in which it is necessary 
to bear pain, as the Spartan boy endured the 
gnawing of the fox. Ho good could come fj'om 
a squabble in a public place with a blatant little 
braggart such as his late fellow-traveller, lie 
tried to shut his ears, then, to the little (Joekney’s 
ohtoer, and could only marvel at the man’s 
impudence in representing himself as a friend 
and a confidential adviser of the Leominster 
parly ; whereas, to the best of Arthur’s recol- 
lection, there had never been the most casual 
acquaintance between the late Marquis and 
the grandson of the Poultry fishmonger. 

Tlicife is no smoke, however, without some spark 
of fire ; and in honest truth, Mr Tattle and the 
late lord had spoken together twice — once when, 
at Karnalc, Tom had proffered the loan of his 
field-glass ; and once at the First Cataract, when 
he had borrowed a rcd-bonnd guide-book from the 
Marquis. Lord Leominster had been tlie gentlest 
and the simplest of men, and never snubbed an 
mtrudor ; but as for confidence and counsel, 
there had been none on either side. 

Arthur Talbot, then, sat still, and tried to 
overhear as little as ho could of the unwelcome 
babble of his noisy neighbours, desecration though 
it seemed to him to hear her name — ^liers — tossed 
in tins manner to and fro from the tongues of 
thfe disrespectful. But Chinese Jack, his own 
siin-burut countenance as impassive as a mask, 
drank in all lie could, and beuieved as much, or 
as htlle, as commended itself to his powerful 
brain and his trained intellect. Presently he, 
too, almost; winced, as he heard a name familiar 
enough to him. 

‘It was all — I’m sure of that — that Madame 
de Lalouvc, a foreign Countess — you know the 
sort of people that go travelling about with titles, 
the hail-French, half-Polish woman we called the 


Sphinx, at Cairo ; ^ and a very queer bird she 
was — very ihiede with Kuurbash Pasha and all 
the Palace clique, and gave herself absurd airs. 
Somebody said she’d been a milliner on the 
Boulevards in. Paris ; and somebody else that 
her husband bad been^ a llussiau Secretary of 
.Embassy, sent to Siberia for sometliiug rasc-ally. 


Anyhow, I am certain she was the wire-puller 
in the wdiolo affair. Miss Clmw’s only a t 


only a pup])et 
in her luinds,’ summed up Ned I'attle, iu a final 
effort to revive the Hugging attention of las 
audience. 

But the young men from the country did not 
care much, or perhaps undorstaud much, about 
foreign Countesses of dubious anteco.douts ; and 
the conversation soon got into another groove, 
and the Leominster coronet and estates were no 
longer under discussion. Tlieu Cliinese Jack 
summoned the waiter, ])aid his bill, made las 
unobserved exit from^the crowded Megatherion, 
and found himself again upon the free pavement 
outside. 

‘Now to hunt her up,’ ho said curtly, within 
the shadow of his busliy beard. ‘A needle in 
a bundle of hay, of course. But a magnet cun 
find u nceille — sometimes. Let us trv.’ 


SIIETLANl) AND ITS INDUSTRIES. 


iiY iiAiiPiNi. 


IN I'WO l‘ARTS.— II. m FlSTIEllIKS. 


Tue fishing industries of Shetland consist of the 
deep-sea or white fishing — locality known by the 
name of the ‘hauf’—-aud the he.i’nng-flshing. But 
in addition to these two main branches, the 
Shetlanders arc also largely interested, cither 

f ersoually or pecuniarily, in the li'avoe and 
celand cod-fisheries, the North and South Green- 
land seal-fisheries, and tlie Davis’ Straits wdiale- 
fishing. Roughly speaking, of the twenty-niiio 
thousaud seven hundred and five persons which 
comprise the population of Shetland, more than 
two-thirds gain tluiir livelihood by the ,sea. 
Every crofter is a Jisberman ; his adult wms are 
.sailors ; his younger children are beueb-boys ; his 
wile and daughters are ‘gutters’ or packers or 
salters. The whole islaiuls live by, smell of, 
talk of nothing but lisli. ‘Death to the head 
that wears no hair,’ is the popular toast at every 
social gathering. ‘ May the Lord open the mouth 
of the gray fish, and hand Ilis hand about the 
corn,’ is the fe-rvent jirayer of every Hbetlaud 
fisherman and crofter. If by the whit e fish — cod, 
ling, and tusk — he earns his living, the gray fish 
— the saith or coal-fish audits young, sii locks or 
piltoeks according to age — pi’<.)vi'do him witli food 
lor his family. As for yellow or smoked fish, 
they are almost entirely neglected in Shetland. 
Fish dried by exposure to the air only— ?;/<«(//, 
(blown) or ^ooldt fish, as they are called, are 
the fonly cured fish wluc.h are a.pju'ceiat.ed as 
articles of diet by your true Bbetlander. Of the 
various fisheries above enumerated, the ‘hiiaf’ 
was, until very recently, by far the most im- 
portant. 

Long before the Shetlanders possessed anything 
approaching to a iishing-lleet of their own, lli'e 
teeming waters around tlmir euasis were annual!}’- 
visited by the ‘busses’ of the Dutch fishing-Jlei’i. 
To the Dutch, indeeil, the Hhetlaiiders owe no 
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inconsiderable amotint of their present prosperity. 
All over the islands, those energetic foreigners 
established stations, whiclx were the markets of 
the district — the outlet for its industries, and the 
source of its supplies. The town of Lerwick 
itself is said to have owed its origin to this cir- 
cumstance. For at least two centuries, the yearly 
visit of the Dutch fleet to Bressay Sound was the 
one break in the monotony of the Lerwegian’s 
existence. A great annual fair was held in the 
end ol' June on a hillock three miles from the 
town, still known hy the natne of the ‘Hollanders’ 
Knowe ; ’ and some idea of the nnmher (jf vessels 
wdiich in these brave old times thronged Lerwick 
harbour during its continuance, may he gained 
from the tradition that it was possible to cross 
the Sound of Bressay — which is a mile and a 
half broad — on a bridge of boats formed by the 
Dutch busses ancliorcd bulwark to bulwark. Btit 
for some time past, the number of the Dutch 
white-fishing fleet has been gradually diminishing. 
In 1882 only about a hundred and fifty spent 
Midsummer Day in Lerwick barhour. 

For the last twelve years, the number of fishing- 
boats engaged in the ‘haaf’ — which begins in 
April and continues till about the middle of 
August — has averaged si.x hundred. During the 
years 1872-1874 thWe was a considerable decrease. 
But in 1875 the number rose from five hundred 
and forty-three to five lunidred and sixty-threc ; 
in 1881 it reached to that of six hundred ami 
fourteen ; in 1882 it was six hundred and seventy- 
four. Many of tliese boats, however, are Scotch. 
It is stated that for the ‘liaaf’ of the current 
year, a large number of Sc.otch boats have been 
already engaged ; and for the first time, Scotch 
curors will compete with the Shetlunder.s in this 
particular branch of business. If this statement 
IS corroet, as vve cannot douht it to be, there is 
no (piestion but. tliat a considerable inqietus will 
lui given to an iudustry, wliich, although far from 
being neglected, has not yet been develojxed xvitli 
anything approaching to the same degree of 
eiuji’gy with which the lierring-fiKliciy has been 
prose.cuted. 

Hitherto, the principal obstacle to the extension 
of lx)th the one and the other of these fishmios 
has been the cost of the new decked boats which 
it has been found necessary to .substitute for the 
old. ‘sixerns’ or six-oared boats which have for 
centuries been exclusively employed by the 
Hhetlaud fishermen. These ‘sixerns,’ says the 
Ihiport of the Shetland Ilelicf Committee, ‘are 
of it, build peculiar to the ish-inds, and closely 
rc.sc.mhle the Norwegian yawls. Slimly built, 
about six and ii lialf feet bro;id, and three feet 
deep, and with from twenty to twenty-one feet 
of Intel, they are inannt'd by .six men, and carry 
a large hig-sai) contiiining about sixty yards of 
ciinvas. Although, IVom their, frail appt'uram.’.e, 
th('y iire not used by soutli-country Ashermen, 
the Bhiilhinders, accustomed to tliem from 
iulhnc.y, man:tge them with consummate .'ikill. 
and n'liike luurvelhtus voyage, s in them on the 
diingerous and boiling setis which surround their 
coiist,'^,’ But the great storm of July 20th, 188'i, 
which, destroyed ’ the whole of the North I.sle.s 
lishiug-nect, was the ditath-hlow of the sixernB. 
dhiovigh the .Shetlanders Avere loth to condemn 
their old Ihvourite, iind even yet can scarcely 
be got to admit its deficiencies, that unparalleled 


disaster clearly proved that safety was only to 
be found in boats of stronger build as well as 
of greater register. It is sati8facto.vy, how'cver, 
to think that the les.son of that terrible .summer’s 
night has not been given in A'^ain. ‘ The sixerns,’ 
Ave learn from the First Annual Keporfc of the 
Directors of the Shetland Fisliermeu’s WidoAVs’ 
Relief Fund, just published, ‘are gradually hut 
surely hepoming a thing of the past. At the prin- 
cipal .stations— Gloup, Fcthalaud, and Whalsay— 
the boats have decreased in number hy from 
one-third to three-fourths since last year. At 
Ollaberry and IlaroldsAvick, the numba' is the 
same, though a decrease is expected next year ; 
AAdiile from Burravoe, Mid Yell, Mossbark, and 
Havera, come reports of a marked decrease. These 
ire principally manned hy old men, Avho 
readily adaiit themselves to the noAV large- 
d(jckcd boats which are now numerous in the 
i.slands, and Avhich are manned hy young men.’ 

The average annual amount of Avhite fish cured 
for the twelve years from 1870 to 1881 inclusive 
Avas eighty-four thousand and thirty-eight hun- 
drcdAveiglit. The returns for the year 1875 : 
Avere the highe.st, AA'liilst those of the folluAAung year 
Averc the lowest, during that period. In 1882 the 
quantity amounted to sixty-eight thousand five 
hundred huiidredAveight. TJie price of fish has of 
late c,on.siderab]y afiAainccd, and is still advancing. 
For the Avhite-fishing of the current year the crews 
arc already engaged. The general prices given hy 
the curors are, for ling, per hundredweight, eight 
shillings and sixiience; cod, seven shillings and 
sixpence ; tu.sk, five shilling.^ and sixpence ; 
halibut, ten shillings till May, and .six shillings 
al‘terAvard.s. Even at .such prices, there must 
remain a considerable margin of profit to the 
exporter. 

Veiy recently, a fresh departure has been made 
in the Bhetluud Avlnte-Iish trade, the importance 
of Avhieh Avill be readily pmveived, although only 
a rough approximation cun be arrived at a.s to 
its priiscut condition and rate of extimsion. Tlie 
export of fre,sh Ash — ju’incipally halibut, though 
including .some cod and ling — packed in ice for 
the English maikcts, Avas commenced in the year 
1880 by an enterprising linn of fish-curers in 
Lerwick, aa-Iio chartered a steamer for the purpose. 
In 1882, the third year of the industry,^ some 
six or seven firms had embarked in the business j 
and the exports, Avhich in 1 880 did not amount to 
a hundred ton.s, had incrca,sed to four hundred 
and tAventy. 

It is, howoA'-or, principally in ro-spcct of its 
herring-fiiihory that the pi‘ngre.s,s of Bliethiixd has 
been so rapid and so nuirkei.!. 

Prior to the year 1875, the curing and export 
of licrring.s could scarcely be said to oxi.st in the 
i.'iland.s. it Avas not that t]ie fish did not fi'crpient 
the coast; then, as noAV, the shoals visited Blict- 
land every summer ; and a certain quantity avus 
caught hy the ‘sixeiais,’ and salted for liome 
consumption. Between 1870 and 1874 the annual 
number of barrels so cured avciinged tAvo thnusaml 
and sixteen. But in 1875 decked lioabs oAvned by 
Scotch curers for the first time made their appear- 
ance in Blietland Avatoiu At llr.st the Beole.h 
boats had it all their OAvn Avay. But in 1877 two 
ducked hoais Avere registered as belonging to the. 
islandis. Five years later — in 1882 — their numljer 
I had increased to one hundreil and eighty-three ; 
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wliilst, during the ensuing season, it is expected 
tliat the total juunber of boats engaged in tlie 
■jfisbery will be between seven and eight hundred, 
of wl'iitdi tdose upon three hundred will bedong 
to the islands. A glance at the subjoined table 
will show Uni steady and reinarkaiile progress 
made in this important iudusUy since its coni- 
inenoement,.' 


Year. 

Bixcinia, 

Dec.lvcd Boats. 

Barrels Cured. 

1875 

83 

11 

2,896 

1870 

78 

91 

3,828 

1877 

G7 

32 

5,451 

1878 

92 

25 

8,458 

1879 

U6 

60 

8,755 

J880 

145 

72 

48,652 

188t 

142 

134 

69,586 

1882 

106 

266 

134,000 


It is, of course, impossible to say wbether the 
trade will continue to maintain its present high 
figure. If it doe.?, the future prosperity of Shet- 
land is assured. For the inoiucnt, its supremacy 
iia a lierrincr-curinu station in the north of Scot- 


!x& a lierring-curing station in the north of Scot- 
land is disputed by Fraserburgh alone. 

Already the effects of this rapi<l development 
arc beginning to show, not in Lerwick only, but 
all over the islands. Stations are being every- 
where erected, curing-sheds put up, fishermcifs 
houses built, piers constructed, shops opened. 
The bout-building trade during winter has been 
very brisk, and many new boats have been ordered 
from the south. In Lerwick, the price of land near 
the docks suitable for cuving-sbitions has gone np 
at least a hundred per cent. Even at the high 
figure at which it is being sold or let, acipiircrs 
are not far to seek. Eleven new stations have 
been erected— chielly for south-country curers- 
during the past winter, raising the total of those 
in the neighbourhood of the town, including the 
island of Bressay, to tw'enty-tliree. 

The principal districts at which, during the 
current year, tlie herriug-fieet will fisli are: on 
the west side of the islaruls, Walls, Scalloway, 
Whiteness, and the islands of Papji, Burra, and 
Trnndra ; and on tlie. east .side, Lerwick, Yell, 
and Unsi About half of the east-side licet wdll 
be stationed at Lerwick ; the other half will be 
divided between Yell and Unst. 

During the two herring sousons — the west side 
commencing in June and ending in July, jind 
the cast side commencing in August and ending 
in October — the departure and arrival of the 
fishing-tiect is one of the most .striking and 
pictm’e.sque sights which Bhetland has to offer 
to the stranger. Boats of all nationalities are 
to be found in the fleet-many Irish, more 
Scotch, some French, some Prussian, some from 
Yarumuth and Lowestoft, other.s from the Isle 
of Man. _ The Dutch lierring-ficet, which in 
1873 consisted of one hundred and four ves,sels, 
and in 1882 of four hundred and ten, for the 
most part fish in Bhetland waters. Occasionally 
disputes arise — quarrels about nets, squabble.s 
about the fi.slung-gi*oundd of the various vessels 
and nationalities ; lout, as a rule, order is fairly 
observed. It is not, however, to be expected that, 
as the fishings increase, this immunity from 
serious disturbance will continue to prevail. 
Even now, the presence of a fishery cruiser to 


exercise the functions of a marine police is 
Imperatively reipiired ; and it is to be hoped that 
the new Bcottish Fishery Board, from wliich so 
much is expected, will feel it to be tbe.ir duty to 
provide the islanders wdtb thi.s protection before 
the commence meut of the upproaclilug fisliiiig- 
seasott. 

Tlio increase ,iu th(^ luuTing-fislung has been, 
followed by a proportionate and natural decrease 
in the miportauce of the olhe.r induRtrie.s of the. 
islands. The amount of capital sunk and the 
number of Bhetlandera eiiqiluyed in the Fariie and 
Iceland cod-fisheries, the Greenland seal, and the 
Davis’ Straits whale iishiugs are slowly but surely 
decreasing. In 1882 the number of Shetland 
hands who shipped for the Greenland fishing Avas 
only three hundred — the lowest for many year.s ; 
and not more than two hundred Bhetlan(lftr,s 
embarked on board the whahu’s for the same year. 

It is by a reference to the ollicial returns of 
the Customs and the Board of Trade that we can 
most readily appreciate the rapidity of tlie rise 
and the present importance of the mercantile ami 
industrial interests of the Bhetland Islands. In 
1870 the value of the exports of Bhetland, con- 
sisting entirely of salt herrings, dried salted cod 
and ling, was L.2r),387 ; in 1882 their value w'as 
L.170,G22 — an increase of L,145,23r>. The sliipjiing 
returns for the same year.s show a similar increase 
alike in its foreign' and its coasting trade. To 
take the latter only : — In 1870 the, iinvard car- 
goes (one hundred and eighty-six vessels) were 
27,977 tons, and the outward (uirgoes (one hundred 
and sixty-one ve.SRels) were 2(1,293. In 1882 tho 
iiuvard cargoes (three hundred and ninety-six 
vessels) were 05,271 tons ; the outward cargoes 
(two hundred and eighteen ves.sels) were 49,X05, 
Buch figures require no comment. 

That a great future is in store for thc.se hitherto 
poor atid almost unknown islands is a truth in 
which the Shetlanders themselves at least impli- 
citly believe. The facts and figures .stated in this 
and the preceding article, will perhaps enable the 
reader to judge lioAV far their pretemsious are well 
founded. 


BENJAMIN BLUNT, MARINER. 


IN TflRlOl': CHAmORS.— C(^NCM.rstON. 
PRKSRNa'iA’' Mr Blunt came back from tho window 
and .sat down ntjar the hible. ‘ Lady Trevor, t 
have a question to a.sk you,’ he saitl. .His voice 
.sounded husky and sti’ange avail to litm.self. 
‘You do not remember your mother?’ 

‘Poor dear mamma died when I wa.s’ qiute- 
an infant.’ 

‘Nor do you remember ycuiv faUu-r?’ 

‘No; I have nut the faiute.st recinllection of 
my father.’ 

‘And you have mn'er lieen tuld any flung about 
either of them !’ 

‘Oh, Mr Blunt, how do yon know' that? Yon 
tell me thing.s that make me siut. How do you, 
an old fisherman, know so much about me ami 
mine?’ 

‘Listen, Lady 'I’n'.vor. I, Benjamin Plunt, an 
old fasherman, as you say, knew both your fal lier 
and your mother,’ 

‘You knew luy fallicr and moilior, Mr Pdunt! 
Yon would not doeeive me in thi.s ; 1 kmuv you 
would not. And, as you .say, no one ever told 
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me anytlnrig aLout them. Ycju will tell me about 
tlie.m, will you not? I tliiuk about them both- — 
oh ! so often. I>ut luy iiude and aunt have 
never allowed me even to inoution their names, 
and that has been the only unhappiness of my 
life.’ 

‘I will It'll you what I know about them on 
one. conditiou—that you nevei' mention to a 
soul, ('xcept your husband, what I am now going 
ti> say to you.’ He spoke with a simple dignity 
that clid not fail to impress his hearer. 

‘I promise,’ eame the low reply without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

Old Biley was basking in the genial Avarmth 
of the fire, lie neither stirred nor spoke, and 
the others seemed to have forgotten his presence. 

For a few moments, Benjamin Blunt’s gaze 
Avent out through the sunlit AA’indoAV ; and one 
might have thought he Avas Avatehing the Avhite- 

E lumc'd AA'aves as they came rolling shorcAvard ; 

ut in truth he saw them not at all. He came 
back to the present Avitli. a sigh, and Avlien ho 
began to speak, it Avas in a low troubled voice, 
Avliicb, however, gathered strength as he Avent 
on with his narrative. ‘Your grandmother, the 
lady AAliose likeness is in that locket, ran away 
from home to marry a strolling player. It seemed 
to her friends as if she luid disgraced herself and 
them, and they Avould have nothing more to do 
Avith luu'. After a time, your mother Avas horn, 
and a few years later yttur grandfather the actor 
died. Then your graudiuotber took to keeping 
a child’s school in a country village, an<l tliere 
your mother greAV U]i, kuoAving nothing of her 
flue relations. Then your grandmother died, and 
your mother AA'as IhroAvu on the Avorld. It aa'us 
juist about tlmt time that — that my friend — 
a man in hict, known Avell to me, saw her and 
fell in loA'o AA’ith her. He Avas a rough, jilaiii- 
spoken felloAV, years older than she— -but not 
bud at heart, I think. He only kiuiw- your 
mother as the daughter of the villag<i .school- 
mistress. Well, ho loved her as much as a man 
can love ; ami she — pi;rhaps because she had net 
longer a home-— agreed, after u time, to he his 
Avife.’ 

‘ But she loved him in return, did she not, Mr 
Blunt 'i ’ 

‘ She grew to Ioa'O him afterwards— to hwe him 
very dourly. Y'‘ell, they were as happy together 
as all the birds in tlie Avood ; and then, by-and-by 
you Avere born, ’’and they seemed liappier still. 
But not for long. Your mother-rdie(.l.’ Tliere 
Ava.s a sob in the old fisherman’s voice as he spoke 
the last Avorcl. 

Lady .Tanet slipped off her chair, find kneeling 
ou one knee, took (im; of his rough hands in botli 
lu'i’.s iiml pressed it to her cheek. 

‘Well, lie — my friend, you knoAV — Avas nearly 
broken-Iie.arted ;'but for the sake of the little one 
iliat Avas left him-~ibr your sake— he tried to 
bear uj) like, a man. I — 1 luidl to .sec a good deal 
of my friend at that time, and 1 often used to 
take 'you out - -that is, he find I used together — 
into ilie. field.s and lauc.s Avliero the Avild-llowcr.s 
Avere a-growing, nr down on the .shore to gather 
slie.lls for a ne.r'klace, or into tlie little (.diurchyard 
Avliere your mother lay slee])iiig ; find he used to 
say that, the, .Fuimt lue had lost was coming kick 
to’ him in you, for you had her eyes and, her 
hair, and ju.'-'t tlie same Huuny smile ; and after a 


time he began to feel that there AA'as something i 
left Avorth living for.’ i 

‘ Pray go on, dear Mr Blunt.’ 

‘ Weil, one day a ’cute laAvyer chap came doAvn 
from London. Your uucle and aunt laid lost 
all their children. You Avere their nearest 
relation, and they Avanted you to go and live 
with them, and they w'oukt bring you up a.s a 
lady, and Avlien they died, you AA'Ould come in for 
all their money.’ 

‘ Yes, yes ! My father and I Avere to go and Ha-c 
in London Avith my uncle and aunt.’ 

‘ You were to go ; but not your fatber. He 
Avas a rough, ignorant fclloAA', and they Avanted 
nothing to do Avitli him.’ 

‘ But my father Avould not let me go 1 ’ 

‘At first he said no. But the laAvyer came 
again and again, and told him how he avus stand- 
ing in his little girl’s light — how, aAvay from 
him, she would ho taught and brought nxj as 
a lady — ^hc rich and happy. Hoaa', witli him, .she 
Avould groAV up a poor, ignorant, country girl, and 
as .such she must live and ilie. At last they 
persuaded him— my friend, I mean — to let his 
little daughter go.’ 

‘Ob, if ho had but kept her ! T would rather 
have had his love than all the riches in the 
Avorld.’ 

‘ He thought — God help him 1 — that he Avas 
doing the be.st he could for hi,s little girl. They 
bound him down by a sohunn promise never to 
try to see her or interfere Avith her in any Avay. 
But he Avould not take the money they offered 
him — no, thank heaven ! he AVould not take their 
money.’ 

‘Poor papa! He did it for the best — he did 
it for my sake — hut he should not have let 
me go.’ 

‘ Kor a long time after you had gone, he was 
like :i crazy iiian. Day after ihiy he went to the 
AVilloAV Pool Avith lii.s mind made up to end his 
troubles under its black Avaters. But there Avas 
something, he could hardly till AA'hat, that kept 
him hack. He secaned to hear his Avife’s voice 
Avliisjicriiig to liim from among the trees, and 
he ])ut olf doing it till another day.’ 

‘ Why did he not fetch me back ? Hoav happy 
AA'e should have been together! BiitAA'here is he 
now 1 Can you not take me to liim T 

SloAvly, mournfully, the old fisherman shook 
his head”. ■ 

‘ Do not tell me it is too late !— that— that’ 

Very temlerly he laid a hand on the fair young 
head. ‘ Your — your father is dead ! ’ 

She covered her face Avith her hands and Avept 
silently. 

Mr Bhuit’s arms Avent out iiiA'ulmitarily as if 
to clasp her to his lieart ; but next mojiieiit lie 
ilrew them hack. ‘ No, no ! (Jud help me ! it 
must not be,’ lie, murmured. 

‘But you can tell me Avhere his graA'e i.s?’ 
said Janet presently in a broken voie.e. ‘ Yux 
Avill take me to it, Avill you not— to his and my 
mother’s grave 'I ’ 

The fi.sheniian. rose from his chair and tlum .'-iat 
doAvn again. Ilk features Avere Avorking strangely. 
‘What shall I say? Iioav .shall I 'jmt her o(f?’ he 
asked himselfi Then he said aloud : ‘ Your fatlier 
died at sea,’ 

‘Poiff--poor papa! But yon Avei'o Avith him 
when he died ? ’ 
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‘¥ 0 . 8 — I ivfig witli him. His last words, his 
last; ihoughts, Avere of you. He pictured you in 
Lis mind growing up' refined, educated, a lady. 
He pictured yon married to some rich gentleman, 
who would love you and cherish you and make 
you happy. And when he thought of all this, 


and of hoiy little he could have done for yor 


had he kept you to himself, ho said; “My 
suircring.s are nothing. Everything has happened 
for the. Lest.” ’ 

Janet stood up. Her face was very pale ; she 
gazed at Ben through a mist of tears. ‘ They are 
Loth dead,’ she said ; ^ both father and mother 
lost to me for ever ; but it is something to have 
learned their history, sad though it be. And yon 
knew them both — were the friend of both ! 
These hands' have touched them — those eyes 
have seen them — you have spoken with them 
as you have spoken Avith me. And noAV yon 
have saved the daughter iu the boat called by 
the mother’s name!’ Her arms Avent round his 
necdc } she pressed her lips to his check once, 
twice, tenderly, lovingly, as a daughter might 
do. 'I kiss you for the love you had for those 
I shall never see in this Avnidd. Think of me 
— find a nook for me in your heart, as if I AAUU’e 
a child — a daughter of your own!’ 

During the last icAv minutes, Riley had 
AAVike up to the fact that something out of the 
ordinary way Avas being enacted at his elboAV. 
It may be that he Avas not quite so liard of 
hearing as people generally credited him Avith 
being, and that a portion of the dialogue bctAve.en 
Blunt and Lady Janet Irad been comprehended 
by him. In any case, an uuAvonted gleam of 
intelligence lighted up his withered mask of a 
face and brightened his eyes. ‘ Pretty dear 1 ’ 
he ' muttered to himself. ‘Why, that mftst be 
Ben’s oAvn daughter — the little Janet he used 
to talk about so much tAventy years ago. And 
she don’t recollect her oAvn father ! Lord, Lord I 
how these young uns do grow.’ 

For* a moment or tAvo Ben could not speak. 
Then he said; ‘I do think of you, and always 
shall, as if you were my oavu child. But a,fter 
to-day, I shall never see you again— -never again ! ’ 

‘You must not say that. When my husband 
and I come back from India ’ 

‘Ben Blunt Avill be sleeping quietly under 
the turf. But — you aauII send me your likeness 
and a lock of your hair before you leave England 1 
I have some of your mother’s hair, and — and 
you shall have half of it.’ Then he added, 
speaking to hiznself : ‘ Only half ; the rest to be 
buried with me.’ 

Old Biley AA’-as still maundering to himself. 
‘And to think she don’t knoAv it’s her father 
she ’s a-talking to ! ’ he murmured. 

At this moment, Phil Gaylor entered the room 
carrying a letter in his hand, which ho presented 
tn Lady Janet. ‘ A note for your Ladyship from 
Sir Harry Trevor,’ he said. 

‘A note from my husband!’ she exclaimed 
•Artth a little trepidation. ‘ Why has he not come 
in person 1 ’ With that she tore open the envelope, 
ana read as follows ; 




Mv Darling —Lord Portisdown having heard 
of the AATCck, has just driven over to see us. 
He is going up to toAvn to-day, and is anxious 
that we should accompany him. Tliere is only 


just time to catch the forenoon Irain at Deep- 
*dale, I have sent a ('.avriage l,o take you to the 
station, Avdicro his L.irdship and I Avill meet you. 
Thank our preserA'-m', Mr Blunt, for mo. Tell 
him that I grinitly I'egret not having seen, him 
at the hotel this morning, I inclose a Lank-note 
for fifty pounds-- all 1 LaAU! Avith me — wLicL 
please give him in our joint names, to be used 
by him in any Avay he may deem Izest. I avj'II 
write to Mm either from Lnmhm. or Houlhampton, 
and inclose a further remittance for the benefit 
of the brave felloAvs Avho AV’-ere Mr Blunt’s com- 
panions last night. Wo oavc all of them a vast 
debt of gratitude. Start for the station as (piickly 
as possible after receiving this, or avo shall miss 
our train. — Yours, Harry. 


The vision of a carriage at the garden gate 
brought Ruth into the room. 

Having luiad the note oAi^er to herself, I^ady 
Janet now proceeded to read it aloud, ‘I must 
go at once,’ she said, AA'ith a Avistful look at Ben 
as she laid the bank-note on the table. 

‘ The carriage is at the gate,’ remarked I’hil. 

Ruth, taking the hint, quitted the room for 
a juomeut, returning jiresently Avith Lady .Janet’s 
plaid and Lai The latter article she regarded 
ruefully. The salt Avator had spoiled its beauty 
for ever. 


‘Ye.s, I must go,’ repeated Lady Janet as she 
’ " ’len’s hands in hers. ‘ But I shall not 


took one of Ben 
forget this morning. I shall love you, and often, 
think of you AA’heii I am far fway from dear old 
England. And you Avill not forget me, will youl’ 

‘ Ffirget you ! Ah ’ 

‘We shall only he away three years. I shall 
Avrite to you, and either you or Ruth must answer 
me. And now — fareAvell ! Hoav my heart clings 
to you ! When I was a little child, and ycni 
carried me in your arms, I feel that I must have 
loved you A'ory much, I love you A''ei’y much 
noAV. FureAvell ! ’ Once more her ai’ms Avere round 
his neck ; once moz'e her lips Avere pressed to his. 

‘FareAvell — my darling — farcAA’cll ! ’ The Avords 
Averc little mova than a Avhispor. The tears that 
he had kept hack so manfully Avtmld be restrained 
no longer. He sat doAvn on the nearest chair and 
the others turned their faces aAvay ; they felt that 
his grief was sacred. 

Lwly Janet turned to Rzith and embraced her 
aflectionately. ‘You must promise to AA'riie to 
me,’ she said, 

‘Oh! your Ladyship!’ exclaimed Ruth in 
dismay. 

‘AtkI let me knoAV before the Avodding comes 
off. We shall not forget either you or Phil.’ 
Thi.s Avas said iu a Avliisper. 

Phil stood Avith his hand on tlie latch of the 
door. Lady Janet turned to Riley, Avho had 
risen from his easy-chair and Avas uoav standing 
in the middle of the room. ‘ Gond-byc, Mr Riley,’ 
she said, holding out a hand to him. 

The old man look(;d fixedly at her ILr a 
moment or tAVo, iJien. lifting a skitmy fnigei* and 
pointing it at Ben, he said : ‘You Te not going to 
leave luiu like that, are you 1 ’ 

A startled look came into Lady JiiTitiL’s blue 
eyes. ‘Leave him like that, Mr Riley ! 1 don’t 
under-staud you.’ 

‘You’re not going to leave your father like 
that, are you V ' ^ 
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‘ My ir athkr ! ’ 

‘Your faUior,’ q^uotli tlio old man, ‘as sure as 
yon stand tliurc.’ 

For a luoiuenfc or two Lady Janet stood witli. 
lier hand i^rcssed to liur side and a dazed look in 
her eyes, as of one suddenly roused from sleep. 
Then with a ciy she thing lierself on her knees 
hy the side of lien’s cliaiil ‘Are you — you who 
saved niy life — my father?’ 

Ife laid a trembling hand on eaeh of her 
shoulders, while a strange light came suddenly 
into his eyes. The secret he had kept so faithfully 
for twenty years had been told hy another. He 
was absolved from his promise. His head bent 
forward till his lips touched the golden ripples of 
her hair. ‘ Janet ! — my child ! ’ 

AutJior^s Note . — This story having been drama- 
tised, and the provisions of the law as regards 
dramatic copyright having been duly complied 
with, any infringement of the author’s rights 
becomes actionable. 


SALADS. 

Muen attention has during late years been turned 
to the luost^ econoihical, rational, and nutritious 
way of cooking food. Our cooking has no doubt 
vastly improved since proper training in tlie art 
has hecomo available ; but at the same time the 
knowledge of the constituents of food-stulfs, their 
value and importance, has not been so widely 
disseminated. In nn way is this fact so dis- 
tinguishable as in our restricted use of salads. 
A certain proportion of food daily, fresh and 
uncooked, is CHseiitial to health ; hut not only 
are salads excluded from our general dietary, 
but fresh fruits following dinner are considered 
an extravagance in an ordinary middle-class 
family, except wdieu guests arc expected. This 
is a mistaken flea. Both salads and fruits are 
cheap articles of food, and retpiire little or no 
preparation, and the fact that in eating them 
uncooked we have the full benefit of their mineral 
eoustitnents, potash, soda, ifec., which arc often 
lost in boiling vegetables, shou-ld induce Britisli 
housewives to ser^'e them more fretpiently. In 
one or two hooks on Food, we find salads 
mentioned as ‘ a pleasant variety of food ; ’ hut 
in others, notably' in the collection of lectures 
delivered at the South Kensington Museum hy 
Dr Ijimkester, whilst he was Supierintendent of 
the Animal Product and Food Collections, we 
see he dwells upon the urgent necessity, if 
liealth is to he kept in perfect integrity, of 
eating some uncooked vegetmdes or fruits every 
day. 

Most ]>o.n])lo would like salads if only they 
had siiilicieut variety; but generally our ^ ideas 
on salad are expressed in the old mixture 
of lettuce with beetroot, endive with beetroot, 
or phiiu lettuce. Amongst other nations, the 
.French, ItuHsians, Germans, and Americans espe- 
cially, we find these only used as a foundation 
for a salad, the most pleasing varieties being 
obtained by dill’eront motlea of dressing and the 
admixture of several flavouring sulistanccs — Ibe 
foumiture^ as the Friiuch call it. This consists of 
herbs such as chervil, tarragon, sori’el, and chives. 
But ])eKides these, we might with advantage 
use oehny, radishes, tomatoes, cold potatoes, red 


E ‘ Lied cabbage, even daisy and dandelion loaves. 

dandelion is extensively employed as salad 
on the continent, but rarely 'in England. At the 
end of winter— -the most difficult time to provide 
salads — the dandelion comes in very useful. To 
prepare it, the ordinary wild-garden dandelion 
should he taken when young and its leaves tied 
up like a lettuce, or the plant covered over with 
a pot. Its leaves arc thereby blanched, and it 
loses its bittenxess. Daisy-leaves require no such, 
attention — they are simply iised in their natural 
condition. 

Salad to be palatable requires not only a tasty 
dressing, but Ircah, well- washed vegetables. The 
best plan to prevent the appearance of any ohjec- 
tioxiable garden insects at table is to wash, all the 
salad constituents in a basin of cold water into 
which a good-sized lumpi of salt has been thro^vn, 
Then, before beginning the dressing, the salad 
should be torn apart by the fingers, when no 
silver knife is handy, dried in a clean cloth, or, 
better still, swung in a net, so that it may not 
he wet enough to impoverish the dressing. To 
begin with a simple .salad dressing, we may take 
the advice contained in the old Spanisli proverb ; 
To make a good salad, four persons are requix>ed — 
a counsellor for salt, a miser for vinegiu’, a spend- 
thrift for oil, and a madman to stir all together. 
This we may paraphrase to mean, that over a 
salad filling an ordinary-sized howl, we should 
sprinkle a salt-spoouful of salt, mix a dessert- 
spoonful of vinegar with three times as many of 
oil ; pour it over the salad, and stir well with a 
wooden spoon and fork.^ Those who like a hot 
■flavouring, should add either pepper or mustard. 
If pepper, it must he shaken over the salad after 
the salt ; if mustard, it must ho ixiixed with the 
vinegar before adding the oil. In Switzerland, a 
favourite dressing cousi.sts of two ounces of cheese 
pounded, a tahle-spounful of vinegar, a little salt 
and pepper, and three tahlo-spuonfuls of olive or 
salad oil. Another simifie dressing is a fresh raw 
egg well heaton, a tea-spoonful of mixed mustard, 
tiirec table-spoonfuls of oil, with vinegar added, 
when the mixture is quite smooth to dilute and 
flavour. A variation of this is to boil an egg 
hard, put its yolk into a basin, break it up finely 
w'ith. a wooden spoon, add a little French mustard 
or pepper, and salt, and while stirring evenly and 
continuously, qiour in droji by drop three or four 
dessert-spoonfuls of oil, and at the end dilute with 
a dessert-spoonful of tarragon vinegar. These 
dressings are all palatable with fresh green salad ; 
hut a diflereuce must be made in the case of cold 
boiled vegetables which can he served in the 
form of a salad. It is better to serve surplus 
vegetables as salads than, to rowarm them, 
Botato-acraps cut into small dice-shapes, carrots 
cut up finely, white haricot beans, lentils, cold 
peas, turnips, beetroot, &'c., may ho served all 
mixed together dressed with a rich mayonnaise, 
ami will make a delicious olf-hand dish. But 
potatoes are also pleasant in summer served cold 
as salad, instead of hot a.s an ordinary vegehihle. 
Potato salad is also a good sujiyier-dish for wiuti'r 
evenings. Tlie kidney potato is tlie best kiiid for 
making the salad wi'th in summer ; and iu winter, 
the red potato should he used, as the rogmits or 
any lloury potatoes crumlile too much to drcris 
well. In ])ri.!] taring potatoes for this ].iHrpo.se, 
it is necessary to put them into cold water in. their 
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skin?, with fi good table-spoonful of salt to about 
a dozen potatoes. They must then be allowed 
to boil upj anti arterwartls left to simmer gently 
until (luite tonchn-. When cold, they are peeled, 
and cut up into rounds as thin as possible. _ A 
layer of the slice-s is then spread over a ghiss dish, 
sprinkled with pepper, salt, (intjly .shred spring 
onions, and some chc.>ppo,d parsley, or mustard and 
cress, and then saturated with oil and vinegar. 
Each successive layer, until the dish is full, must 
be dressed in the same manner, This^is the only 
salad where as mxxch vinegar as oil is required. 
Generally speaking, in other salad.s vinegjp is 
used in about the proportitm of one to four of oil ; 
but potatoes require a great deal more, because 
of the amount of shirch they contain ; and not 
less than three spoonfuls of vinegar to four of 
oil will ever bo sufficient. Some find^ their taste 
best suited by mixing equal quantities. The 
French put garlic into their potato salads ; hut 
though wholesome, it is not a favourite flavouring 
sid^shuice with English-speaking people. 

Where a souj)(on of the fla\'our is not ohjected 
to, a good plan is to rub a dry crust of breail 'with 
garlic or leek or onion, and place the crust 
at the bottom of the dish. This plan may be 
adopted for all salads, or the salad bowl may be 
rubued round with the root, to attain the same 
object. 

Another delicious salad is a lobster or .salmon 
salad, one which is occasionally attemi])tLHl, hut 
rarely successfully so, by the inexperienec.d ama- 
teur. Tinned lobster or salmon is not very 
agreeable in this form, and the dish, therefore, j 
Bhould never be tried except when the fish are ! 
in full sea.son. The best way to set to wmrk, 
to turn oiit a nice lobster salad is to get a good 
fresh lobster, cut it down the centre of the back ; 
take out the flesh ; divide each half into two, 
three, or four pieces ; get the flesh out of the 
claws ; and put it all to stand on a clean plate in 
a mix toe of oil, vinegar, popper, and salt, whilst 
the other preparation.? are being made. Tiiese 
consist in cutting off the green or outer leaves 
of the lettuce and endive, and wa.sliing tliem 
thoroughly in cold salt water with a little mu.stard 
and cross',* drying them well ; cutting the beet- ' 
root into thinly sliced rounds or small dice ; ■ 
furrowing the cucumber in and oirt, .slicing it, j 
and laying it in a little water, so that it may j 
swell and look pretty ; arid putting two or three 
eggs on the fire to boil until hard. The dressing 
or niiayormai.se is then commenced. Into a good- 1 
sized round basin, a tea-spoonful of salt aufl half 
a tea-spoonfnl of pepper are first thrown ; for if i 
they are forgotten, and added later, they make 
the dressing lumpy ; the whites of two eggs are 
then drained off into a Avine-glass, and their yolks 
put into the basin, and w’cll stirred until smoothly 
mixed with the pepper and salt. A wooden 
spoon is the best for the purpose ; and the stirring 
once begun, must be continued throughout in the 
same direction, or another cause of curdling will 
be produced. The best plan is always to si;ir 
with the bowl of the spoon towards one’s self, 
and from right to left. After the yolk-s are well 
stirred, a gill of salad oil must be added very gra- 
dually, tbe stirring continning slowly and evenly. 
It is important that the oil should be poured in 
drop by drop continuously, and the stirring be 
properly done, or the mixture will neither thicken 


properly nor be smooth. In very warm weather, 
it is .sometime.s diflicnlt, even with tlu* utino.st 
care, to get it to thicken wcdl, the, boat keeping 
it Iniuid, Wh('r(‘. thi.s i.s the case, the basin sliould 
be placed in cold wafce.r whilst the stirring is going 
on, and care should be take.u to keep fhe. .Mj)OOU 
cold. After the oil is all stirred in, vinegar or 
lemon-juice to ta.sle .should be added. Lemon- 
juice will lighten tbe. colour of the. mayonnai.se; 
ordinary vinegar will make, it darker ; whilst 
tarragon vinegar will very much improve the 
flavour of the now comp'leted uiayonnai.se. A 
good thick layer of salail i.s then, taken, dipped 
right into the mayonnai.se., and pub on the dish ; 
successive layers follow until there. i.s enough. 
Tlie lob.ster is next taken from its dressing, and 
tastefully arranged in tlic centre and round the 
sides of the disli ; the finish being given by orna- 
menting the di.sh -with slices of Inml-boilod egg, 
cucumber, and beetroot. 

A word in couclu.sion as to .«alatl bowls. A 
lobster mayoniiai.sc is never dressed in the di.sh 
in which it i.s served ; its shape, therefore, is 
imuiatoriah But it is important that a bowl 
in which ordinary salad i.s to be dres.sed .should 
bo round, and not oval. In France, a ('om]dete. 
dinner service coiiqu'ises several sizes of salad 
bowls. We in England are content with one 
size for the service of one, two, or a dozen people, 
and arc never very particular as to Ihe shape. 
Stirriug or tnixing canunt bo iiropcrly dune in 
ovaKsluiped dishe.s of small depth, yet this is tlie 
form moat freipiontly offered for purchase. _ It is 
time that we made up our minds to two things — 
first, that every homsewife .should have^ three nr 
four round salad bowls of varying size ; and 
second, that no salad should be offered to a guest 
which has nob previously been well mixed with 
a tasty dressing. Serving a Cos-lettuce longitudin- 
ally cut for each guest to dress as he jd eases, on 
the crescentic plates which have been introduced, 
is barbarous, and unworthy the name of salad. 


THE PRO FITS OF BEE-KEEPING. 
Whkn intelligence i,s brought to bear upon 
bee-keeping, that pursuit may be made amply 
remunerative. Taking the average of the expen- 
diture and income from ten hives over ten years, 
a bee-keeper — a country labourer — informed the 
writer that during that period his outlay was 
.sixty pounds, and his income two liundrcd and 
sixty-nine pounds ; or an average of nearly 
twenty-one pounds of clear gain each year. 
If bee-keeping give.? sueb, large profit.? a.s tins, 
it may be asked: ‘Why have not capitalists 
turned their attention to tills indu.stry?’ Himply 
because a monopoly is iuipo.s.siblo. Only a few 
hives can be placed here and tlim'c, the flowers 
being widely scattered. This is wdiy bee-kccqnng 
is so suitable for labourer.? and other.? who are 
poor, and to whom twenty, ten, or even five 
pounds a year extra Is an imineuHe boon. The 
labourer before rererred to said to the write.r : 
‘But for my bees, I do not kiunv how I could 
have brought up my family.’ 

We have given, one iicsiance of the preffl.s of 
^ bee-keeping, and it is much less favourable than 
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man}". A ptarrU'uei’ hi East Lotliian, a year or 
t^Vl) aifo, ])ub1isln;(l a detailed account of the 
profits 'iV(jin one lave one season, and it amounted 
to seven pounds. We know of a railway official 
wlio, from twenty-five hives, sold one hundred 
and seven ])ounds-worth of honey in 1878 ! 
Certainly he lived in a particularly favourable 
locality, and 1878 was a favourable year ; but even 
greater returns have lj(;en realised than that. We 
clo not mention .sue.h, instances in order to make 
peo])le believe that they have only to go in for 
beo-keoping in order to clear large sums, but 
rather to show what chances people in the 
country have of bettering their condition. It 
must be kept in mind that there are many 
localities where, taking one year with another, 
an average of two pounds per hive may be 
realised. 

Home honey sells at a high price — seldom less 
than two shillings per pound retail. But, it may 
he asked, if country working-men all take to bee- 
keeping, will not the prices fall and the profits 
become ? We don t think so. In fact, there 
are reasons for believing the opposite. The taste 
for honey and the deniand for it are spreading, 
so much so, that immense quantities of very 
inferior stiilf are annually imported from America 
to supply the demand ; and this honey finds a 
ready .sale. Of course it sells at a much lower 
price than the genuine artichi, and is used hy 
ia class that would think twice before giving 
half-a-crowu i'ov a iiouud of honey ; though in 
reality they pay mucdi more, for only a small 
proportion of what they buy as foreign honey 
really Is honey. 

‘"S^ou can’t adulterate eggs,’ people will tell 
yon ; ‘ nor yet hoiu'y, if you buy it in the comb, 
jiKst as the bees have left it, sealed and .stamped 
'v“ith their own peculiar Irade-iuurk.’ And yet 
there is nothing more adulterated than much of 
the honey sent to us from across tlu', Atlantic. 
The makers of wooden nntmeg.s, of cheese from 
lard, butter from suet, and who send ^the ‘best 
Belfa.st hams’ from Chicago direct, are fit enough 
for adulterating honey, even though it^ be sent 
across the Atlantic ‘just us the bees left it.’ And 
adulterated honey is a much more objectionable 
compound than sham cheese or oleomargarine. 
Most of it is nothing more than that glucose 
or artificial grape-sugar now so largely, manu- 
factured in the State.s for making spirits, and 
for the adulteration of sugar, honey, preserve.s, 
and everything sweet. But it is sweet, and bees 
will store up anything sweet. They are allowed 
to gatheu' honey hy day, and are liberally fed 
wilh this artificially ]:>repared stuff by night, so 
that tlie rt'al honey and tlie false are stored side 
by side, '■.[’he rerd thing only serves to gain 
esiough of the odour and a little of the flavour 
of honey to make it se.ll. Other adulterators 
give plain cane-sugar siru]), wdtich is harmless 
enough, but is only worth twopence-halfpenny 
a pound. But even pure American honey itself 
is inferior; hence tluu'e never will be foreign 
competition in thi.s article, as in the case of grain 
and meat. 

In as fe,w words as possible, we will direct 
attention to the best methods of hcc-kceping. The 
great mistake bcgiimer.s in bec-culture make is 
tf) gc.t the bees Ijcfore tluy get any knowledge 
of their habits ami want.s. i''ired with a desire 


to participate in the advantages reaped by some 
one who keeps bees and manages them intelli- 
gently, and so makes money by them, a swarm 
is secured, and duly placed iii a spot sheltered 
from the wind. Partly because of its cheapness, 
partly because of an indefinable feeling that it 
is tlieir natural home, the time-honoured, old- 
fashioned straw-skcp is chosen. Of course it is 
a ‘.swarm’ that is secured ; and when hived, there 
i.s nothing but bees in the hive — no comb and no 
stores. The bees, before leaving the old hive, 
gorged themselves with a supply, and thi.s they 
at once begin to ntilise in the building of comb, 
and so it is soon exhausted. Possibly a spell 
of rainy weather follows, and the bees are speedily 
reduced to a state of starvation. This to the man 
■who knows nothing of bee-economy is a matter 
of no concern ; for the strange notion frequently 
pi'cvails that hec.g are self-sustaining, and so 
weather-conditions with the majority have no 
weight at all. Should the weather prove favour- 
able, the bee.s sally forth in search of food ; and 
as the first swarms generally come forth about the 
time the corn-fields are golden with wild mustard 
•it is called skelloch in Scotland, charlock in 
England — they generally find plenty of food, and 
comb-building ami egg-laying go (jii rapidly. But 
this, in the case of' the ‘bee-keeper who gets 
the bees before he gets his knowledge, wholly 
depends on the weatlier. Should it be broken, 
the work proceeds slowly, and instead of the 
queen-bee laying from two to three thousand eggs 
daily, as she will do when cells are built rapidly, 
ixirhaps only a hundred or two are laid, and that 
only by fits and starts, for bees only breed when 
food ia plentiful. Linder such conditions, the 
colony, instead of rapidly gaining in number, as 
is absolutely necessary to success, barely bolds 
its own — for bees arc sliort-lived — and in really 
laid weather, dwindle and die. The consequence 
i.s that the majority lo.se heart ami proceed 
no further. Kveir when they hold their own, 
no profit is reaped ; for it is only when stocks arc 
very strong that hone}" is stored, and this is the 
secret of succe.ssful bee-keeping. 

The proper thing to df> with a newly got swarm, 
even in the best of weather, is to get the bees 
to fill the hive as rapidly a.s po.s.sible with comb 
and young brood. This is done by feeding. But 
feeding requires skill, or another mischief will 
happen. When natural foo" 
little feeding should be giv( . _ . 

for then wax -secretion and comh-building will pro- 
ceed by night and by day, ami this i.s of immense 
importance. But if too much he given, the bees 
will build drone-cells instead of woiker-c(dls, and 
the efforts of the colony will be wasted in rearing 
bees that only exhaust the stores of the busy 
workers. Such colonies rarely do any good. 
Gautious feeding iruust therefore be ob.servod ; but 
what constitutes cautious feeding wholly depemls 
on the weather ; for in wet weather, feeding niglit 
and day mmst go on. When Ibeding is con- 
ducted skilfully, an ordinary hive will be full of 
comb, and young bees will be hatching out at the 
end of three weeks. These will .speedily make the 
stock strong, and ready to take advantage of ‘every 
shining hoiir.’ Should the weatlier at this stage 
be wet, feeding must still go on, or the young bees 
will starve. When 8traw-.-?lceps are used, this is 
as rapid work as cun bo looked for ; and as it -can 
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be done in a few days wben what are called. 

‘ bar-franie ’ hives are nsod, advanced bee-keepers 
have ninstly abandoned the straw-sleep, and even 
much better liivc-s, such as the Stewnrton, for the 
bar-frame;. 

i?ar-.!ranic hives arc so constructed that the 
combs are each bxxilt in a frame— generally ten 
to a hive— which can bo taken out 'and replaced 
at will In this way weak hives laiiy he 
strengthened by having one or two conxbs, each 
contmning thousands of young brood and eggs, 
supplied from strong laves. This is an impossi- 
bility in the case of the atraw-skep ; and for want 
of such timely aid, many weak stocks have utterly 
perished or remained unprofitable. Often, too, 
stocks lose tbeir queen. Ordinary bee-keepers — 
we are not speaking of clever adepts — in such 
cases lose their stock too ; for xxnless a new qxxcen 
be given speedily, the stock will soon perish ; and 
this is what cannot be well done — indeed, the 
mischief has liappened before anything amiss has 
been noticed — xvith straw-skops. In the case of 
the bar-frames this is easily ascertained ; for after 
blowing a little amoks among the bees, to make 
them docile, each frame can very easily he lifted 
out and examined one by one, and the state of 
matters ascertained. Tlien, if it is seen that the 
stock has lost its qxxecii, a frame with nexvly-laid 
egg.s is taken, fx’om a hive with a queen, and given 
to the qxxeo.xxlcss one. The bees will then at once 
begiix to raise a queen ; for one of the curiosities 
of bee-life is that the xvorkors can rxiise either 
queens or workers from worker-eggs, ns may be 
necessary I Should the stock be very low, it can 
by the same nxeans be strengthened by bees, or 
. even have a laying queen sxipplled to it. The 
great advantage of this will be apparent. 

,33ut this is not all, nor nearly all By filling 
the frames with ‘ foundation ’ — that is, thin sheets 
of wax impressed with the base of worker-cells— 
cane-sixgar sirup can be given as fast as the bees 
will take it ixp, no matter what the weather may 
be ; and they will under such cii'cixmstances fiil 
the liixm Ml of comb in three or four <lays, xvhile 
tlie queen xviU lay her full complement of eggs 
from the finst. As the foundation is thicker than 
the bees like it, tliey use the extra xvax for the 
cells instead of secreting it— a slow and a costly 
process ; for it takes a pound of honey or sirup 
to make an oxmee of wax, and it is only secreted 
in the bodies of the bees slowly — and as the cells 
are already begxxn, there is not the slightest danger 
of rapid feeding producing drone-comb. 

While, then, those in the straw-hives are slowly 
and painfully getting comb ready for brood, and 
in which to store sxxpplies for winter, those in 
the bar-frame are taking advantage of every dry 
hour, and are filling the combs with honey. 

Bees that arc left pretty much to themselves 
seldom swarm before the mustard is in bloom, 
and indeed in many places it is the abundance 
then that causes swarming. But there is no 
reason for theii* passing tho time of the mus- 
tard-harvest, If from' twopence to threepence 
, worth of sugar bo given, in the form of thin 
sii’up, weekly to each hive from the beginning 
of March onwards, breeding will be commenced, 
and carried on vigorously, and the result will be 
strong swarms, worth thirty shillings each, early 
in May,, A pound i.s the usual price' paid for 
an early swarm j but that is usually in June, too 
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late for the xnustard ; sn that one in time for tlio 
mustard is lad hr value at thirty shillingH than 
one six weeks later is at a pound. In other words, 
throe HlulHng,s .spent Judiciously in early sjuiiig 
xvill secure in a majority cd eases two poniids- 
worth of honijy in June; for both swarm and 
stock luvs'o ample time to make nauly for the 
early hai’ve.st; under the older syKteu'n, neithnr 
is. 

In wet weather, boe,s in steiw-skcps are, perforce 
idle. Tluiy need not be so in bar-frame.s, and 
the boc-kt>eper who is alive to ln.s own interests 
will not allow them to be so. Tie, will take out 
one or two empty combs, and in the.ir room pixt 
frames filled with ‘foundation,’ Then he xvill 
feed. These skeleton combs will be speedily 
built xxp to perfect combs, when he will again 
repeat the process. Shortly ho is possessed of as 
many empty combs as will fill a new bivo ; and 
when he, gets a nexv swarm, he pi^^ds Iheni in a 
house fully furnished ; and sn, instead of spending 
three weeks of perhaps fine weather furnishing, 
as we .may well say, and lo.sing tl.io- harvest xif 
honey, they go to work at oucc. 

In the (.•use of a straw-hive, the combs arc fixed. 
By-and-by tho refuse from tlio young grnb.s rexi- 
ders the combs uncleanly; rottcnne.'>s attacks them. 
In bar-frames, they may be, and are constantly 
I’onowod, the old ones being melted doxvn. In 
straw-bivea, the honey is stored in the.se, comlxs j 
and wheix these are filled, sixpens — that is, smaller 
hives — are put on tho top of the hives, to which 
tho bees have access. In good seasons, they 
generally fill these. But in thus filling extended 
space, a large amount of honey is used up, and a 
large number of bees taken from honey-gathering 
to secrete xvax. In the case of bar-frames, the 
combs from the body of the hive can be taken 
out, emptied by means of an extractor, and the 
empty combs replaced. Under these conditions, 
a given number of bees in a bar-frame will collect 
fully three pound.s — often much more — for every 
txvo that those in straxv-skcqxs can. Then, at the 
end of the year, every particle may be taken from 
tlie bar-frame, and sugar-sirup given instead, for 
a winter store. 

Again, swarms from straw-skop.s cannot be regix- 
latcil, and often come off when no one is near to 
watch them. They are often tlixx.s lost. With 
bar-frames, a swarm may be made artificially in a 
few minutes during the dinner-hoxir, when it is 
seen they are ready. But wo must not particu- 
larise further. Only the merest outline ha,s lieen 
sketched by us. Ten times more could have lieeu 
written without exhausting the subject ; but xve 
prefer to refer our reiwlers to the excellent pub- 
lications of the, Brilisli Bi’o-keepcrR’ Assoc.iatifiu ; 
o.spceially would xvo recommend Mnth-m lice- 
Jceeping (London : Longmans), which is ermn-fnU 
of information, and only costs sixpence. 

One consideration more, and we are done. 
How arc our country working-men to he induccil 
to begin? Well, in England there are A.s.soc,ia- 
tiona, which, by lccture.s and shows — where hive- 
bees are taken from straw-hives, and c.omh.s luul 
everything refitted into har-fixime hives, thus jirac- 
tically instructing the onlooker,s--are doing much 
to ^extend bee-cxxlture. One or two such Hoc.icties 
exist in Scotland, bxit far too few, and we hope 
sooix to see one in every county. lEerc is a gj’aixd 
chance for tho philanthropic ‘h.clpi,ng the poor 
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to help th.emsel.vea.’ Nothing takes the spirit of 
self-help and independence out of a man like 
grinding poverty. Put a man in the way of 
becoming the owner^ of two or three hives of 
bees, and he ;f<;els himself a man — an owner of 
property. 




INVENTORS AND INVENTIONS. 

T,h:e policy which we have pnr.sncd for the last 
quarter of .a century towards inventors and their 
inventions is inexplicable. In no other country 
which can lay claim to be considered civilised have 
they received such scanty encouragement and so 
much downright hostility. It has, indeed, long 
been the practice to regcW inventors as public 
nuisances, rather than benefactors, and to con- 
sider their projects as ingenious frauds framed 
to fleece the people, rather than valuable dis- 
coveries calculated to advance the commercial 
progress of the nation. It was dotibtless this 
line of reasoning which led to the system of 
repressing inventors by creating all sorts of 
obstacles in the way of their procuring lettei's- 
patent, and surrounding protection with a clmaux 
de /rise of L, s. d. Doid)tles3 many mventions 
are frivolous, if not fraudulent. X^or instance, 
aiot long since the invention of a machine for 
making imitation coffee-berries was announced ; 
but an example such as this may he regarded as 
merely and necessarily incidental, and as in no 
way affecting the general principle, involved. It 
is of course" obvious that any system of patent 
law must provide against abuse as well as for 
legitimate use. Few people, probably, are so 
credulous as to imagine that it i.s iiece.ssary to 
facilitate the procedure for patenting inventions, 
without at the game time instituting some 
system of imiuiry into their character and the 
purposes for wliic.h they ai'C intende.d. The 
disadvantago-s under whii'.h ])atentees labour in 
this country have had the doubly disa.strous (‘fleet 
of nipping promising di.sc.ovcries in the bud and 
of driving their authors to a less repres.sive land. 
The policy of taxing invemtions has beam fre- 
quently condemned as a’roneous in principle. It 
is only a very small proportion of inventors who 
ri>ally succeed, and there arc few valid reasons 
why these should be more heavily taxed than 
other people whose incomes are earned by 
their brains. There Avas a necessity, therefore, 
for the new Patmits for Inventions Bill of 1883, 
wdiich we are glad to notice will cheapen and 
facilitate the acquirement of letters-patent. 

The chief thing to be guarded against in intro- 
ducing a now system is the affording additional 
fa(;ilities for the'pveniatarc and obstructive regis- 
tration. of new proee.sses or inventions. In the 
American system, for instance, excellent as it is 
in tbe main, a practice is in vogxm which ha.s tlics 
worst ollVcbs, and aptly illustrates the danger of 
facilitating the acquisition of patents too much. 
Thus, any one may d(‘])osit in the secret archives 
of the American Patent Office a di^seription 
of an invention, Avhich he can at a small yearly 
charge keep alive us long as he likes, and thus 
hloc.k any similar invention. This is obviously 
bad. It ha.s lately been proposed to afford 
protection to inventors for undeveloped design.s j 
but upon another inventor applying for protection 
for a similar design, to give notice of the .prior 


claim, and to bring the parties together, so that 
they might make some arrangements, or have 
the merits of their respective claims settled at 
once. This point is dealt with in the new 
Patents Bill, which offers increased facilities for 
the registration of designs. Iiiventiveim.^s has 
indeed become so greatly developed in rapidity 
of late years, and persons experimenting are so 
afraid of being forestalled, that they protect the 
crudest ideas, with the inevitable result of retard- 
ing the practical usefulness of the discovery and 
of increasing the cliflicultics of patenting it. So 
far at anyrate as the public are concorued, the 
facilities lor ju'oeuring merely obstructive patents 
ought to he greatly restricted. The usefulness and 
practicability of any new process ought to be com- 
pulsorily proved witliin a reasonable time of its 
being protected, or the protection, declared void. 
This would certainly stimulate small inventions, 
a department in which we have of late years 
been so greatly worsted by foreign competitors ; 
for if inventors found themselves unable to pro- 
tect impracticable and undeveloped parts of large 
schemes, many of them would doubtless turn 
their attention to smaller matters, leaving the 
more important to those wdio had the means and 
the opportunities of properly developing them. 

The dearth of small inventions in this country I 
can, however, be sufficiently explained by the : 
fact of the greater costliness of letters-patent 
hero. In America, for instance, a patent can 
be x>rocurcd for seven, pounds ; while with us 
it costs one hundred and seventy-tive pounds — a 
dilforonce which is certainly signillcant. Again, 
in Germany, the total cost ol a patc-nt is seventy- 
one pounds ten shillings ; in Austria, thirty 
pounds ; in France, tlurty-two pounds ; and in 
llelgium, fonrlccn pounds eight shillings. From 
the.se ligure.s, it is at once clear that in England 
the tai'ilf for letters-patent is twenty-flve timc.s 
higher than it is in America, and more than twice 
as high as it is in Germany — the lowest and the 
higluLst of the other countries for which the figures 
are available. 

It is pro])ost;(I to establish a system of examina- 
tion as to the nature, novelty, and practical value 
of patent, by specially qualified examinens, in_a 
similar way to the custom whie,h now prevails 
in Germany and Prussia ; and this will doubtless 
sooner or later be done ; but an initial difrK.;ulty 
arises from tbe fact, that men capable of satis- 
factorily discharging those duties would be bard 
to fiiul. An example of the results of employing 
incompetent examiners to te.st tlic practical value 
of patents, is affurded by two of the most valuable 
English iiat(‘.nts of modem liino.s, the Bessemer 
procisss and tlie .Siemens’ procc.s,s. Tim former of 
those Avas refused protection in Prussug and the 
latter in Germany, by the official examiners. In 
England there is no power of refusing a patent so 
long as the regulations are compliiid wil.h. The 
Conunissioneiv — wdio consist of tbe Lord Chan- 
cellin', the M.aste'r of the Bolls, and tlic two buv 
officers — have no discretion as to the novelty or 
utility of any invention. So technical, too, is tho 
descriptioTi of mo.st inventions, that tlio necessity 
for their being dealt with by a competent tribunal 
has frequently been urged. 

The new Putmits for Inventions Bill of 18S3 
propose.? to abolish these Commissioners, and to 
delegate their powers to a comptroller acLinj 
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xuificr the Ihiard of Trade, Tliongli far froha 
coveriii” all the points we liave incntionod, this 
new act is a great improvement upon the old 
pynt(*m. Bhonlil it heeome law, the first expenses 
will be reilueetl, but tlie total fees for the fourteen 
years will still amount to about one hundred and 
fifty-four pounds. It will also so far dispense 
'with the services of the patent agent. Under the 
present law a xiatentee, or his agent, must call at 
least seven times at the patent office ; under the 
new bill he need only call twice, or communicate 
by x)ost if more convenient. 

Letters-patent must he regarded from two points 
of view— that of the pirldic, and that of the 
inventor. To a certain extent, these must neces- 
sarily be antagonistic, since the possession of a 
monopoly ev(',n for a short term of years is opposed 
to the public interest, except upon the^ suppo.sition 
that its advantages could not be enjoyed under 
any other terms. On tlio other hand, however, 
if iettors-patent are regarded more in the light of 
a reward for research than as the grant of a 
monopoly, it is dillicult for any one to cnntiuid 
that a hom't-Jiiie inventor is not entitled to them. 
It is, to say the least, very doubtful wlietljer a 
mere money reward to any successful iuvc.i)t.or 
would ineeti the case so satisfactorily as the 
atent system. That cncourageinonts of both au 
onorary and pecuniary ch.aracter are desirable 
as stimulants to the national inventiveness, goes 
without saying j and indeed the legislaiion required 
is such as will insure as far as may he the reward 
being obtained and obtainable by the inventor 
• himself, instead of by the middlemen or capitalists, 
who under the jircscnt costly patent system of 
this country are the chied' people to derive any 
benefit from the grant of letters-patent. It is now 
more than ten years since a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons advised that a compara- 
tive view should be taken respecting the law 
and practice of foreign countries with regard to 
inventions ; and meanwhile, we gladly note the 
proposed modifications in tlxe new hill. 

The Statute of Monopolies, which is the true 
basis of our patent system, did not inaugurate 
a new law, but merely enunciated the old rule 
of the common law, that the right to grant 
monopolies to inventors of new manufactures 
was au inherent prerogative of the Crown ; and 
before it became law, it had been decided that 
a monopoly was properly granted to a man 
who, ‘ by his oum charge and industry, or by his 
own wit or invention, doth bring any new trade 
into the realm.’ Thus, in the ‘ Cloth- workers 
of Ipswich Case,’ it was conceded that the king 
might in such a case grant by charter that 
suclx a man only should use ‘such a trade or 
trafique for a certain time, because at first the 
people of the kingdom are ignorant and have not 
the use of it.’ Although the entire abolition of 
patents has been suggested, and amongst others, 
the plan of rewarding' inventors by a nioney pay- 
ment, as already mentioned, suggested in its stead, 
the nnivex’sal experience of nearly all civilised 
coixntries has clearly indicated that granting a 
patentee the sole right to use his invention for 
a limited time is the best that can he devised. 
The only matters which are really in dispute arc 
the amouixt, and the mode of xmd time for pay- 
ment of the fees chargeable, the period ibr 
which patents should endure, xmd the restrictions 
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which should he inxpo.so.d wilh n/gurd to thi'ix* 
novelty auil utility, iriio new Pal exits J’ni- liivcii- 
tions ilill has utleiiiptcd to deal with all these 
points, with the hciudieent object, we, trust, of 
making the application for futui’c; lottia’s-] talent 
a much 3<'.ss iroublcsoxnfs and co.stly business than, 
lieretofoi’e. 


CU"RA1’ GAfi-urmiT. 

Few people are aware that tin' light given by 
any oiAinary gas-bux'uer can he greatly increased 
by siiixply turning the burner over sideways until 
it slopes slightly downwards. ll'lic tlamo is 
thrown out as a horizontal sheet, formed into a 
saucer-shape by the iiatuj'al curling upwards of 
tlxe edges. IMr Fletcher of Wxirringloii ha.s been 
testing tlxe difl'erenc.e obtained by an average 
upright, and a hox'xzoutal saucer-shapt;d Hame, 
and iinds it avoi'ages by photometer about tc.xx 
per cent, xxx favour of tin'. Jxitter ; but owing to 
the fact that with thb posiiioxi of ilame the light 
is thixuvu downwards and is ]U'vfcc.tly fr(?o .from 
shadow, the actual results in his t)wu work's ami 
offices Ixixve prnve,d that a burner (’onsunxing livtx 
cubic feet ])er hour, with a horizontal llame, gives 
a better light and is better for work than an 
upright flame consuming six cubic feet per liour. 
It is, iix fact, somx;what of au approacli to the 
principle of the Siemens’ rogenerative l>i,xrn(jr, 
with the advantage of costing nothing, This is 
not new to exxxe.vts, hut it is a hit of txsidul infor- 
mation to tlui puldic, who may by this means 
either increase their light, or I’educe their gns-bills 
without any expense. It is sfimething to make a 
little profit or effect a little economy xiowadays 
without having first to put one’s hand in one’s 
pocket. Mo.st people will prohxxhly still xidhero to 
the wasteful glass globe and upinglxt flame which 
make our living-rooms so unpleasantly clo.sci ; but 
there are millions of burners in offices and woi’ks 
which can be simply turned over to the advantage 
and pirofit of the. xistlrs. 


THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 

Thu Saviour’s (lower, s ! How pure and fair 
TI10.S0 siiuiile 'Lilies of the Field 

IIow sweet as iiieonso to the air, 

Tlieir fragrant snow-wliito blossoxns yield ! 

Hot Solomon in glory bright, 

In gorgeous and in gold array, 

Was sueh ,a fair and wonilrou.s .sight 
As in their modest beauty, tlicy ! 

They weave not, the white robes they xvear ; 
They toil not, mnlher do they sjtiu ; 

Ho burden, s like frail man they Ijear, 

For — unlike hini’—thuy know not sin. 

0 oml'ilom.'! fair, 0 emhleniB sweet, 

Of (Jlirwtian humbleness of ItmL ! 

May wo, as puri^ at Heaven’s feet 
Bit low, and ‘ chooso the better pari,’ 

That to the ‘ meek in heart’ ahmo 
Is by the Great Redeemer given ; 

That brings ns kneeling to .His Tlirune, 

Throws wide the Golden Gates of Heaveti. 

A. II. n. 
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YUTH TOM TORE, THE AUSTRALIAN ' 
BUSTIRANGER. | 

I WAS staying at Melbourne in December 1858, ■ 
after a long overland journey from Soutli Aus- 
tralia, whcin business summoned me to visit tbe 
Oineo Gold-field, eituatecl at tiie extreme eastern 
end of tire colony of Victoria, in tlie noiglibour- 
liood of tlie Australian Alps. Tlie intervening 
country as far as th(3 border of New South Wales 
was in the hands of squatters, and frequented 
in .several parts by notorious bushrangens. Two 
routes lay open to my clujice : one direct from 
]\.l'(dboujme by land, the other by sea to Port 
Albert — mnv called Albertston — and tbenc.e 
through Gipps Land and across the Fainting 
Ranges. I sidocted the latter. So about the 
end of December, I and my brown cob Tommy 
tunbarked on board the Shandfm steamer, hound 
for Port Albert. My encumbrances consisted 
of a saddle valise containing a change of linen, 
a revolver and a heavy-headed hunting-whip com- 
pleting my equipment. 

I pas.sed through Gipp.s Land by ea.sy stages, 
and reached the scene of the .story of Kingsley’s 
Geoffrey Hamlyn, when I was unpleasantly re- 
minded of the dangers of the Biush. The di, strict 
wa.s ill a state of e.xcitemcnt consijquent upon the 
murder of a Mr Green, a well-known gold-buyer, 
who wais returning from Omco accompanied by 
a gentleman and lady. They had gone only 
mile, or two from Omeo, when they wore fired at 
from a (dump of trees near the track. Green was 
strmdr, and fedl to the grcnuid ; his male com- 
panion was uutonehed, and curried out of dangim 
by his frightened hor.se ; but the lady was thrown 
i'rom lier .saddle and Itroko her ai’in. While Green 
lay on the ground, one of the murderers rushed 
up and de.spate,hed the hapli!.S8 victim with a toma- 
hawk. For iSonu'. reason or other, the lady was 
left unmokisbid, and finally returned to Omeo. It 
wa.s therefore in no cbeei-ful mood that I pushed 
my way across tln‘. dreary Fainting Ranges. 

hi due time. I reached Onu'o without imiutxnj 
with any of the murderous gang. As I rode 


down its one straggling street, I saw an excited 
crowd gathered about a building, which turned 
out to he the court-house. On inquiry, I was 
informed that three men were bring examined 
on the charge of murdering Mr Green. ‘Well, 
thought I, ‘this explains my lucky escape from 
a probably similar fate.’ I soon learned that 
the accused were notorious characters in that 
neighbourhood, and were kno-\vri under the names 
of Toke, Armstrong, and Chamberlain. Toke, 
or Tom Toke as he was commonly called, suc- 
ceeded in proving an alibi ; but the other two 
were committed for trial to Melbourne, where 
they were afk-rwards convicted, and hanged, 

I was detained at Omco about a week, imudi 
gainst my xvill. The place contained only about 
four or five hundred people, chiefly imni, and it 
seemc.il to be tlu> I'cfugc (xf shady cliiiracter.s who 
had found the lower (’.ountry too hot to hold 
them. Indeed, at that time it was sjviken of as a 
kind of Alsatia, to which the ‘wanted’ people 
made tracks. During my stay, the Green murder 
and Tom Toke’s connection Avith it were fre- 
quently di,scu,s.sDd. It was the second appcimance of 
that ‘worthy’ in court on the charge of murder 
in that Aveek. As I Avas soon to come in contact 
Avith him, the story of my adventures in Ids com- 
p.niy Avill be better understood by some account 
of this crime, as it was aft(!rAvard.s male clear 
by the revelations of Arm, strong and Cluiinhor- 
l.-iiu, and the confession of Toke himself before his 
death. 

A leAV Avc(‘ks before my an'ival at Onu^o, a 
ncAvcomor in the peu'son of a diggi^r had made ld.s 
appeau'ance on the*, creek. IIc! Avas soon known 
a.s Ballarat Harry. He seemcid to have been 
lucky in otber fudds, for ho brought with him 
three or four hoiAses, lots of store-clotluis, quan- 
titios of joAvellory, ami some valuable gold nuggeL.s, 
He became a great favourite Avith the publicans 
of the township, becau.se he Avas no niggard in 
standing treat. Among the numerous friends 
that he made in this way A^mre Me,ssr.s Toke and 
Armstrong, who became particularly af.laolu‘(l to 
him. One day Toke me,t Anustroug, and said : ‘ 1: 
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can put you ou a good lay, Ballarat Harry would 
pay for meltbig. ' What do you say if we try it? 
1 ’i^l^ll propose to him to join ns in proapocting. 
lie ’ll go like a shot, I know ; and then when 
WG liavo got him away, wo can easily do for him, 
and get his plunder.' 

Arrasti’oug readily consented ; but somehow or 
, other railed to bo at the reudezvon.s. . 

, Toko and liis victim departed together ono 
morning with the good wishes of their aefpudpt- 
ances, for no secret was made of the prospecting 
expedition. After a few weeks' ab.sence, Toke 
returned alone to the township. In answer to 
inquiries about his companion, ho said: ‘They 
hatln’t struck anything, and they had both got 
tired of prospecting ; so they parted, and Harry 
had gone down country again.' To his fellow-con- 
spirator Armstrong, however, he confessed he had 
+ murdered Harry in the Bush, and to prevent 
detection, had burned the body. Ti>ko was sus- 
Xicctecl oJ' foul-play, and was brought up before 
the magistrate; but as Ilany’s body could not 
bo found, tlie ease wais discharged for ivaut of 
: evidence. 

Before I left, I dinod with hfr IV^ills the 
magistrate, who told me that Toke was a Ihs- 
manian convict, and that ho had no donbt 
whatever about the latter’s guilt of Ballarat 
Hurry’s murder, though, he was obliged to dis- 
charge him. Years afterwards, when Mr Toke 
finished his career on the scairo,ld, he coidessed to 
sixteen murdors, anti to Harry’s among tho num- 
ber, and described the spot where that crime was 
committed. Some charred hones and buttons 
found at the place indicated, proved the convict’s 
story. 

jy'ter finishing iny business at Oinco, instead 
of returning direct to Melbourne, I resolved to 
rejoin my friends at Beechworth, which place 
lay on the north-western side of th(i Australian 
Alps in the direction of hlorint Giblio, This 
range I shotild have 0o evoss from Omco. I 
mentioned jny quirpo'se to Mr Wilks, who at once 
threw coLl-water upon it. He had tried it him- 
self nn,succcsHfnlIy three or four times, he said. , 
In winter, it was dangerous from the snow ; iu 
summer, still more .so, on account of tlic Hoods 
in the rivers and creeks from the melted snow. 
Several persons, to his knowledge, had lost their 
lives in the attempt, either by accident or bush- 
rangers. Strange to say, all those facts, though 
confirmed by other persons, only made me more 
obstinate in my purpose. Beeing I was bent upon 
tho expedition, .Mr IVills then told me all he 
3c,new about the country, 

‘The greate.st danger,’ he .said, ‘was tho 
crossing of the Mitta-Mitta River, which flows 
northward into the Muiray. It is sure to he 
swollen. After passing Mount Gibbo, you must j 
follow this stream for a considerable distance. ' 
The only man who knows the country is that 
rascal Toke, for I am convinced he has often I 
sheltered^ him.self in that direction. I am told 
that ho i.s at present camping out soraewhero m 
Gibbo Creek, on this side of the moixzrtains, about j 
twenty miles off. If you arc fool enough to per- 
sist in your project, your best plan will be to 
take Toke as a guide.' 

‘Well,' I replied, ‘after all that you have told 
me of this fellow’s character, I am surprised at 
your suggestion.’ 
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‘But don’t you see,’ he answewul, ‘if you make 
the attempt alone, tlic chances are ten to one .that 
Toko and his Mends will waylay and murder 
you? Your movements by this time are sure to 
bo known and your xmrcliase of gold also.' (I 
had bought about two pounds- weight of the 
. precious inetal.) ‘.Nonq ’J’oke knows that he is 
under tlu' burveillnnce of ihe, police; and pmdiap.s 
a letter .from me will induce Jiim to giude you 
across the MlLta-M'itta, if you ollered him a 
few sovereigns for his trouble.' 

I decided to follow this advice. But when I 
bade ‘good-bye’ to tho hotefokeeper, he shook his 
head and said he feared I should never reach 
Beechworth alive. Bo, mounting mul 

armed with th,e letter of the magisti'. ul3^w^t'U'ted 
for Gibbo Creek, The sun had set .don has .^pcss 
Avas coming on ajiaee when I ready an avoj^!^ 
Oros.sing tlu.s’, I came upon a narrow, aped fhui%. 
scrubby ground at the base of >-1' about ten 
‘ Now,’ tbought T, ‘ which, way .« j but owing dj 
look for Mend Toke? Right or leVt’J'” iTl ‘to.'j.s 
up fur it. Heads, left ; tails, to the right.’ Tails 
won ; .so I started off to the right, letting' niy 
horse pick its way through the scrub, b’ortu- 
natdy, the diirkiiess whic.h had come cm. was 
paling a little bufo,rG the rising moon, whiidi 
enabled mu to keep at ihe base of the mnuntain. 
After going about ii coujde of miles, I saw a light, 
.and made .straight hm it, ‘cou-eeing as I advanced. 
When I drew near, I saw a little hut or tnia-mia 
made of bu.shes, ■with a fire in .front of it, and near 
the fire a Tuan standing with a revolve, r, pointed 
towards me. ‘This is Tom Toke,’ thought .1, 
But my tlunking was abruptly startle.d by the 
rough salute; *Wlio arc you^ Como ariother 
yard, and I ’ll blow your brains out ! ’ 

This reception, whicli was accompanied by a 
liberal comminglcment of oaths, was not very 
pleasant or very l),o,spitablo ; but my nevvc.s Wci-e 
good, and I was jnepared fur roughing it, ‘Tom, 
old man,’ I said, ‘piit that thing down ; it iniglit 
go off.’ 

‘ VVlio .said my name wa,s Tom?’ 

‘I do, old boy — Tom Toke ; and .1 want to have 
a yarn with you.’ 

‘No yarns for me! Hook it, or you’ll have 
a bullet in sooner than you think for, Hush 
un.’ 

‘ I sha’n’fc, xmtil I have had a panuilviu of ten. 
So (Ire away, only don’t hit me.’ 

The moon by tliis time enabled ns to see e.ach 
other’s movements clcarl.y. I quietly dismounted, 
and holding up my hand.s, sait.l ; ‘.(jkow, don’t bo 
a fool, Tom, You can seo I have no shootiug- 
iron; so put that thing down.’ Then walking 
up to him, I .said: ‘Now look here. If you 
are not satisfied, you can feel, ami you will find 
I have got no pistol or other armij about me ; so 
dl’op all this fuss. — .By Jiwel here’s some cold 
tea;’ and without any eeremony, I look up his 
dirty ‘ hilly,’ ,ttud putting it to my moiitli, drank 
every drop of it without stopping, for .t was 
terribly dry. 

Tom was ixlterly taken aback. Looking mo 
up and down, while he reqdaced tho revolver in 
lus belt, he said: ‘My eyes! if youTe not tho 
■ cool&st one I ever seed.’ 

* Coo-oo, a shout frequently adopted by travellors in 
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Lookinsf into Ins mia-mia, I saw a very dirty- 
looking I'llauket. Toucliing this with my Xoot, 

I said'; ‘ I say, Toni, snrely yoii have got soirie 
more blankets, because I haven’t one ; and if that 
is all yoti have, wliy, we shall have to pig it 
together, for I intend to have half of it.’ 

This seemed to disarm him completely. ‘Well,’ 
he said, ^yon air a cool un.’ 

As a sort of huisher, I said ; ‘ Tom, give ns 
a draw, old man ; I’ve lost my pipe on the road.’ 
So I took his pipe, irad had a smoke, until he 
foraged me out a spare one of his own, which, 
by-the-by, I kept for many years. 

Matters were now smooth. After hobbling my 
horse and removing the saddle and bridle, Tom 
and I sat down to a supper of damper biscuits 
and very bad meat. 

Unbuckling my valise to get somotbiug out, 

I said to Tom: ‘What do you call that for a 
scat? I have two pounds- weight of dust in 
1 that lot.’ 

; lie simply remarked ‘ So.’ 

I pointed to my saddle and said ; ‘ There ’s my 
revolver, Tom ; you can take it, if you like, or 
draw the charges.’ 

But this he declined to do. 

I then told him what I wanted; hut I niade 
a had shot in commencing with air allusion to 
Mr Wills’s letter. It produced a volley of oaths. 

‘ He. wouhl neither go for Wills nor any one else, 
unless he liked.’ 

I immediately wore ship, tore np the leXter, 
tru.sted to my own persuasion, and obtained 
his promise to go with me in the morning. 

At length, "after smoking and chatting, we 
settled down for the, night, lying side hy side 
on the ground, wrapped up in the one blanket, 
with our saddles for pilloAvs, tiiid our feet to the 
fire. I never slept sounder in my life. _ The 
morning broke in a dense fog, Avhich continued 
for two days, and kejit us at the creek. The 
third morning was line and (dear. After hi'oak- 
fast, we packed up and began the ascent of Gibbo, 
leading our horses. Oh, what a climb that was ! 
and what a de, scent on the other sidcl Both 
men and beasts in danger of breaking their 
necks. After leavmg the mountain, wo passed 
through dense forest, and arrived at the banks 
of the hlitta-jMitta the same evening, where we 
encamped for the night. There was a strong 
flood in the river, which we hoped would abate 
before morning, as our route lay across it. Next 
day, we were better able to realise our po.sition. 
In our way ran a river irom forty| to fil'ty yards 
wide, charged to the fall, and hi.ssing again us 
its waters rushed over read’s and through narrow 
channels. Its course for the must part lay 
through gullies and gorge.s, wliere the banks 
were steep and bigh like solid walls of masonry. 
Here and there' on each side were narrow 
ledges near the water’s edge, where a passage 
might bi! made. But on this uccasiijn llic pirospect 
of cros.sing was not chec;rful. 

‘W'c are going to have a job to get in,’ said 
Toko ; ‘ I iiavu nevi’r seen tlie river so high, 
Tliere ’s nothing but swimming for it.’ 

‘I can’t swim a stroke,’ 1 said; ‘but I have 
every confidence in my horse,’ 

Toke led the way 'into the stream. Our nfig.s 
wen; (juiekly out of their depi.h, and swum tlie 
current in line style. Safely on tlie other shh;, 


my handsome cob seemed as pleased as myself, for 
he rubbed his head on my shoulders in answer 
to my patting. 

The Mitta-Mitta winds so much in its course 
that we were obliged to cross it live times, and 
on two occasitms wo had to leap our horses from 
the banlc into the stream. Wiien wc approached 
the river for the fifth time, Toke said it would he 
the last, as tlie country would open out, and we 
should be able to keep on high ground and follow 
the course of the river. But alas ! our luck now 
deserted ns, or rather the strength of our horses 
deserted them. Toke again led"' the way, bub my 
horse soon overtook him. Without a second’s 
warning, I saw Toke swimming in the waiter at i 
my side and his mare nowhere to be seen. Before 
I could realise the danger, I too found myself 
struggling in the w'ater, ancl carried dowm stream, 
bobbing np and down like an empty bottle. I 
was perfectly conscious ; so, wdien the current 
drove me breast-on to a rock in mid-stream, 

I threw my aims across it and held on. The 
current tore away at my legs, for I wars unable to 
mount the stone, and I was momentarily in danger 
of being ivashcd off. I’lie minutes seemed hours, 
and my grip was growing waniker, when rescue 
came in the sliape of niy guide, who clutched 
me hy the hair and towed me safely to the bank. 
Toke had very little to say, but pointed to the 
other side of the river, and there I saw' oim horses 
grazing side by side. Eoiir days and nights in 
the Bush, wutii nothing to food upon but grass, 
had proved too much for their strength; hence 
their inability to carry ns again across. 

After resting awli'ilc, Tom reswam the river, 
wdth the intention of bringing the houses acro.ss. 
Twice lie attempted the passage w'ith the sume 
1 ‘esult as before. After the hist etlbri;, the two 
beasts laid Iheniselves dowm on the ground as 
if ihoronglily beaten~-an exiimple wliieh Tom 
hiiiisell’ follow'cd. A.t length he rose and shouted 
to me ; but so loud wais the nojse of the, mailing 
river that 1 could not distinguish a word. I then 
watched him approach the horses, mount his 
ow'ii, and leading mine, ride olf, for assi, stance as 
I afterwards learnt, waving his hand to me. 

Left alone, 1- began to consider my position. 
The sun wais now setting, and I was feeling 
! rather faint and chilly. When could I reckon 
upon Tom’s return to my side of the river? I 
wais ill prepared to spend the night there. I had 
neither coat, hat, pipe,, nor matches. My boots 
and breeches Lore niauifest traces of the w'ear 
and tear of my recent travels ; indeed, the soles 
of the former were giving w'uy altogether. A 
Crimean shirt o\'er niy^ under-vest, a pocket- I 
handkerchief iu my waist-belt, and a penknife 
in my fob, completed niy eijui^mieut. ‘There 
is nothing for it,’ thought 1, ‘but to sleep the 
night out.’ Bo 1 gathered some scrub-stulf for 
a bed, and placed a stone for a pillow', and slept 
soundly till morning. I woki; up cold and 
stilf and hungry, i resolved no longer to 
remain where I w'as, but lo g(;t nji on tlie 
high ground, and steer a course fi'oiu the river 
wdiich I understood Toko intemhal to take. 
Having done this, 1 found an o]ien park-like 
countiy, interspersed W'ith a, thick uuder- 
gi’owth of thorny bushes and jnickly spear-grass. 

I pushed on for the dap undei' n, blazing hot 
Biui, W'ith my handkerchief and .some lai'gc, lcav(;s 
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as a proti'<4iou for luy head, and did, I gnessed, 
aliont two’uty inilos, seeizig nothing but trees 
and wild birds; not a spring anywhere. Night 
came on ; but so -iHint was I, that I did not 
rare to cedhict sernb for a bed. The night’s 
sleep gave me comparative freshness ; but when 
I tried to move in the morning, the stiithesa 
was oxc(i'<siv('. ]\Iy first work was to convei't iny 
Iwols into sandals’; for I was much impeded on 
the previous day hj' the dilapidated solos. I 
now a],tere(l my course. I thought, if I were to 
get to any place alive, I must go back to the 
river and follow its direction. So I retraced 
my steps, but with slower pace ; for, in addition 
to my weakness, I suifered inxxch pain in my 
feet and legs from thorn scratches and prickles, 
'Diiy had passed into night long before I again 
struck the river, wdiere 1 lay dowm for my third 
night’s lonely rest. 

Next morning my first care was to bandage the 
feet with the strongest jiavt of my clothes ; for 
this purpose I tore up my breeches. Come what 
might, 1 was <leternuned to move on as long as 1 
could crawl, and .1, i*esolved to keep by the river. 
Words cannot describe my hunger. How eagerly 
did I examine the bleached hones of birds whicli 
I occasionally saw, in tlie, hope of liudiug some 
flesli upon them I T did not know so much of 
Bush-life then as I learned afterwards, or I might 
have found .some roots or grubs to oat, as I have 
frequently done since. My resolution to keep to 
the river cost me much pain, and labour. Creat 
thom-buslies frequently barred the w'ay. In 
getting over or creeping through these, iny clothes 
were, torn into rags, and my body from head 
to foot was scratched and bleeding. My foot- 
bandagos came off early in the. day, and I was 
obliged to take off my under-vest and tear it into 
pieces to bind ray feet, else 1 should not. h(i able 
to get on at all. Many a time in tlnx day did X 
sit down, feeling as if I could not go a step farther ; 
yet, after a little rest, my e.ourage revived, and 
the pluck of youth I'oturned, ibr I was scarcely 
twenty-five years old. ‘Oh, tills won’t do,’ I 
said to myself. ‘Never say die; liere goc.s for 
another shy at it ; ’ and tlnui up 1 would get and 
scramble on once tnore. .Perhap.s what tried me 
as mucli as anything was the mocking of the 
pax’i'ots and cockatoos, of which there xvere thou- 
saiubs. Bometimes I tlionght I heard a ‘cuoee,’ 
which drew from me 'a faint effort to cooee my.se.lf ; 
but niy di.'bappointment was most hitter wlien 1 
found that the replies were the mocking cries of 
birds, fn the afternoon, my feet were perfectly 
bare, and I had nothing wherewith to cover them. 
The prickly creiqxcrs got betxvccn my toes, and 
my progress was literally snail-like in pace. 
When 1 sat down to rest for the fourth night, I 
fuU ]ight'heacle<l and altogether rpicor. 

Soon after daylight next morning, as I lay on 
the ground, I distinctly heard a cooce, a second, 
and a third ; but for some timo I seemed too dazed 
and stupid to take any notice, or imagined the 
mocking birds were busy again. At length a 
loader cooee roused me from 'stupor. I stood up 
and cooed faintly in return. Then came a shout : 
‘ Keep on talking, that I may tell where you 
are,’ . 

In a few momeuts afterwards, Tom Toke was 
standing at my side. He imuxodiately gave me 
some danxper, which I tried to eat, but couldn’t. 


He then lit his ])ij)c and handed it to mo. I took 
u few pulJ.s at it, and, felt a xvuiiderftiil cliaiigo. 
I made another atlt'iupt at tlie damiirr, and con- 
trived to swallow a few mouthfuls, A ilraught 
of water, another smoke, and souui more dam|)ei’, 
and then I felt 1 was my.scdf again. 

Toke, in spite of tlie gravity of the situation, 
could not help hinghiiig at me, .for 1 was a 
wretched ohject. Kxcepting the rag of the (!ri- 
mean sliii’t, whieh only partially covered me, and 
a haudk(!rchief on my lu-ad, 1 was nearly destitute 
of clothing. Indeed, I could not j-efraiu from 
joining in the laugh at my miserable appearance. 
We told cacb other of our adventures since 
parting. He said that he had only ihldeu a short 
distance when his xuare knoijked n]j, and com- 
pelled him til C4imp for the night. Next morning, 
the two hovse.s were missing, and were', nut 
recovered mi til till' afternoon. After that he lost 
his hearings ; but at sunset on the following day 
he reached an out-.statioii hut occupied by some 
stoclc-ride.rs, where he told his tale and ])assed 
the night. He askeil the men to join him in tin; 
search for me, as he was sxx.ve that .1 would tiii-u 
up, and Would certainly pay them for tlieir 
trouble. ‘Pliey answered, that as there was little, 
chance of (hiding me alive, and us they had sumo 
mustering to do, a <lay or two wmild make no 
differencti to me, and then they would help in 
the seare.h. Ibit Tom would not delay, and 
started off alone, and so found me. 

Wo now set off’ in the diriH'tion of the stock- 
men’s hut. Tom took olf his hoots and jmt them 
on my foot ; but 1 suffered so much pain that I 
could scarcely move, Oui' ]»rogresH was so slow, 
that Tom replaced his boots, and carried me on his 
back. In this way xve pi’oei'oded for a distance 
of six or eight miles, of course resting now and 
again. In the afternoon we arrived at the place 
where Tom had crossed the river in a hark-cauoe, 
and soon afterwaivls I'eacliod the lint, umcli. to the 
surprise of the stockmen, and to the evident 
gratification of my old cob, that whinnied and 
iueighed at the sight of me. I foum'i my vidise 
ami contents ipiite safe, and was iqxecdily .siqiplicd 
with a relay of clothing. I had much difficulty 
in pcir.sua(ling my faitliful guide and saviour to 
accept auytliiug iii the way of paynieut. 

‘I don’t want money,’ he said ; ‘T have enough 
planted to hwt my time ; and if not, I can always 
get more.’ 

‘Well,’ I answered, ‘take a little to buy some- 
thing to keep jue in remembrance— a jii]Ri or 
anything of that sort.’ In this way i induced 
him to take five -jinumls. 

Before starting ahme. for Bno wy (Ireck, 1 said 
to Toke: ‘Tom, do you know I knew all about 
yon w’heu 1 mid. vou first H 

‘To be sure,’ be answered. ‘ I'nii was told at 
Omen, if yon didn’t know bid’ore ; and you was a 
plucked uu to come to me ns you <lid,’ 

‘Now, Tom, you will come to grief some day, 
and it will be a short shrift for you. To nu* you 
have acted as a lunve, and Htraighttbrward fellow. 
I am not rich ; Imt as hmg as 1 have anything 
and yon are in want, I will divide wilh you. 
There’s my address in Melbourne. Wbeimver 
you are there, come and see me. Cluod-bye, old 
boy.’ And so we paited. 

Within the xiext two years, 'Toke called twice 
at my place of business in Melbourne during my 
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aLseixco, and oaidx time left some rare birds’ 
sldiis lor me. Soon al'terwiirds, I settled down 
in Kew Zealand. Toke’s after-bistory was made 
known to mo by tbe newspapers. He received 
lung iin[)risonmc*nts lor perjury and borse-steal- 
iiig, and finally i’cdl into the banginau’s bands 
for murder. iJelbre bis execution be confessed 
to several murders, and so cleared up many 
Australian, mysteries. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OU, A HARD KHOT. 

CHArXER XXL— XHB GENERAL INQUIRY OEEIOB. 

‘ Hr .Dronovich within ? — No. — Then, thank you, 
I’d like to have a W(jrd with Mr Melville. Here’s 
my card — name of Rollingston — Captain Rolling- 
ston, from abroad. No new name to him, and 
better known still to y(.iur principal ; and so, 
young man, yon need* not trouble yourself to 
euuuc.iate any of those hackneyed libs with wbieli 
you are preparing to stave me off. Come, come, 
my lad ; I may not be a swell customer, but I am 
a paying one, rely on it ; and it’s not wise of you, 
or likely to ])lease your goveimor, to try to shut 
tbe door, morally, in this sunburnt face of mine. 
I’m axi old liand, and should be free of tbe 
place.’ 

‘I 1.1 eg your pardon, I’m sure, sir. Won’t 
you stop' up ? I ’ll apeak to Mr Melville dii’cctly 
the buly-clieut who is with him now, conu's 
down,’ returned tbe Hurried young clei'k, witli 
abje.et civility, as be got bis fat pasty face and 
gorgeous neckscarf and I'attling wateb-ebain out 
of tbe way, to let the newly arrived customer 
pass by. 

This Ceneral In(|uiiy Office — the Ceneral Tn- 
tpxiry Office, as it cbose to describe itself in the 
Ireipicnt and p(,»nqionsly worded advertisemeuts 
that kept the world awake to the fact of its 
existence — was ^'e^y well boused indeed, occupy- 
itig bandsume iiremisus in a bustling City street. 
Its promoters — for it was a Cumpuny, of Jffmited 
Ijiabillty, of course, but believed to lie of unliiuii.ed 
resources as to cash and brains, that bad fouuiled 
it — bad done rightly in jiitcbing their tent within 
tbe dominions of tbe Lord Mayor. City men 
believe in the City. So, for that matter, do those 
who have nothing practically to do with that 
ebariucd Tom Tiddler’s ground where gold and 
silver are to be picked up. And tbe Company 
bad done wisely in buying up ox-inspector 
Dronovich, a detective who bad been in the 
]tay of two or three successive governments, so 
rumour said, and was siqiposed t(,» know as much 
’ about Nihilists as lie did about the, forgers of 
.liusslau I'oubli* notes and tbe negotiator-s of stolen 
diamonds. Seiiond in command at tbe office was 
Silas Melville, of New Jersey, U.S.,' aud who 
bad once been Assistant-superintendent of the 
Chicago police, and at another time imstrumeixtal 
in breaking up tbe notorious Molly Maguire 
JiCague. These- AVero tbe high officials of tbe place. 
But under them were .subordinates, British aud 
foreign, who did the bulk of the Avork, of Avdiicb, 
unfortunately, there was only too constant a 
su]!plY. It' is so in a rich country aud iu a 
e,oin plicated society ; and indeed tbe spy is noAV 
as l•o('ognised an institution, ainl drives as lucra- 
tive a trade in Loiulon, Barb, Boston, or New 


York, as did once tbe braA^o in medieval Venice 
or Naples. So many people there are Avitb 
money to spend and underbaml oljjects to attain, 
and so many more AAdio are tormented l)y anxious 
doubts and fears, that tbe private incpiirer has 
usually names in plenty on bis books. 

In all London there Avas not a human beehive 
of this sort in which more of golden honey Avas 
made than at tbe General Inrpiiiy Ollice, of Avbicli 
Paul Peter Dronovich Avas tbe ornamental bead. 
It bad been Avell advertised, and Avas AARdl lodged ; 
but that AAns not all. It bad really done good 
AAurk ; and the seusati(.inal ircAVspaper reports 
of certain attractive trials bad done it more good 
than anything else. So that people Avitb a spite 
against somebody, and jealous Othellos Avitb the 
Divorce Coui't as their goal, and the very large 
class of legacy-hunters Avbo brood Ibrougb life 
over tbe grievance of being excluded from Uncle 
Buncle’s Avill, and are sure that tlicre exists a 
later and valid aa'-HI, most feloniously kept back 
by hateful Cousin George or odious Aunt Jane ; 
and tbe miscellaneous customers avIio had family 
or business reasons for desiring to llnd out somo- 
tbiug which they shrank from mentioniug at 
Scotland Yard, came to tbe office, and lielped to 
SAvell tbe divideiicbs of its proprietors. 

The lady client being disposed of and dismissed, 
Captain Itollingston’s card avus duly taken into 
tbe penetralia where the second iu command, 
tbe American gentleman, transacted business. ‘ If 
you’ll Avalk in, Captain, Mr Jlelville Avill see . 
you at once,’ said the clerk Avitb, grave respect ; 
and tbe apjilicant Avas ushered into a bandsnmedy 
luruisbed room, the only occupant of A\-hicb Avas 
a spare active man, Avitb a quantity of black 
hair, unduly long, aud tossci.l hither and thither 
Avitb apparent carele.ssness, as tbe lucks of a poet 
might be, but still so as to make the most of 
his high narroAv forehead — a man Avith shifty 
black eye.s, restless lips, uud almost transparent 
nostrils— a man Avitli a black satin waistcoat, 
.redundant jcAAndlery, and the. uir of being a bundle 
of nerves, Avitbout any llesb or muscle to speak 
of. Such Avas Mr Melville; and bis voice Avas 
very peremptory as be said : ‘ That aA'III do, 
Gubbius. fcJeud out tbe notes I gave you, each 
by a messenger, and let no one disturb me AA'bile 
this gentleman is here.’ Then, as the door closed, 
the American’s manner suddenly changed, and 
bo said, almost cordially: ‘Well, Jack — hardly 
thought to see yon here again, mate.’ And bo 
bold out bis band in Anglo-Saxon style. The 
visitor gras])ed it Avillingly enough. 

‘You' thought, Silas, 1 daresay,’ be iv.plied, in 
a tone >so peculiar that it Avas impo.ssildc cA’cn 
to a practised oar to delect AA'bether its ring 
were one of bitter mockery or ii;irndess Jest, 
‘that tbe rolling .stone that gatber.s no moss 
bad rolled off for good and all. into limbix No ; 
not quite yet, though I luive shaved it xavy 
closely, I can tell you, since last we two inet. 
Been as near missing the uuiiiber of my mess, 
tAA'ice, anyhow, as ever since 'ffi'st I set out on 
tbe grand tour that, Avitb a vagabond like mo, 
lasts for ever.* 

‘Wouldn’t be Cbinosc Jack, else,’ _ answered 
smiling Mr Melville, .smiling, that is to say 
ua to bis lips, but unsmiling Avitb regard to tbose 
isbifty eyes of bis. ‘Yoix AA'crii thought as sure 
to die 'in your boots— to go up the Jluuie, as 
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ilie payinc; waR—as atiy of oiir boya at Goltlcn 
Quieli ; Ijufc Hoiiuiliow,’ 'ho achlocl, -vvitli somewhat 
of gejuimo admiratioji in his tone ^aud look, 
<■ you soeniLiil to bear a chiU’mccl life. Six-shooters 
and 'bo^Yie3 did disagree with a good many of 
our mining ac([uaiijtauce, they did; and ten-rod 
whidey, hegnlators, lh‘d huliaup, ami lloud-ageiits, 
levied" toll' on the rest; hut yon Boomed to slip 
out of a scrapo us an eel slides through tlio 
■fingers,’ 

U suppose,’ returned the other, half eareloRsly, 
*thcrti >yas a s'weet little ehoruh, as the Bailor’s 
song says, to keep watch over the life of poor 
Jack.— iS'ow to husmes.s. Yon are doing pretty 
■well here, eh ? ’ 

‘Coining money,’ responded the American, 
rubbing his bony hands together with a chuckle 
as he spoke, ‘.ft’s a good trade and a good 
time. — well, Jack, on winat footing ai’e we to 
deal? Are you to be the paymaster, or are 
wo ? If it is employment that you seek ’ 

‘But I don’t,’ interrupted the visitor — ‘not at 
present, that is.’ 

‘Bo I gucBsecl,’ drily retorted the private 
inquirer, glancing at the glossy cloth of ]'ii,s old 
friend’s new coat. ‘Well, tlien, Jack, or Captain 


Eollingston, what can 'wo det for you? It wtis 
Cook, by 4110-1)^,^ that you^ hailed as, wasn’t it? 


at Golden Gulch, as a short and easy name, 
perhaps, suitable to tlie short memories and rough 
tempera of Californian, diggims. But I rememher 
the longer patronymic weil enough in after-years, 

when we were both ’ 

‘Drummers to a Philadelphia dry-goods store ; 
and later o^n, bonnets at a Baltimore gambling- 
house,’ chimed in CluucRe Jack, seeing that the 
other hesitated to conclude his sentence. * Yes ; 
we have followed as many callings as most 
men, even in the States, in our time, I calculate. 
You didn’t notice me, Silas;, when I made one 
of your congregation in that chapel you had at 
Great Oil Springs ; and I am bound ■fco say you 

S reached us a ctipital sermon. And when you 
rove the mail from Troy to Silver City, Nevada, 
and’ 

‘ ITush ! ’ broke iii the American, looking 
anxiously around him, as if he were afraid that 
the revelations of his indiscreet visitor might 
reach other oars than his. ‘We had better, like 
sensible men, let bygone,? be bygones, and stick to 
the present. Yon, too, old chum, have bceix other 
guess-thiug.3 than yo\x have enumerated here ; 
and I, too, might descant on Avhat I have he.ard 
concerning you, 0 man. of many names ! But 
a truce to this word-fencing. Dog docs not cat 
dog, so the proverb says; and I have hoard 
my Scottish g'randsire declare, among our New 
Jersey mclon-hed.R, that hawks would not pike 
out other hawks’ ecu. If you uaintcd work, 

f artuer, as we were once, at Spanish, not Golden 
liilch’ 


‘Ay, where I drew you up, hand-over-lmnd, 
by :fche lasso, after the Mexican rowdies hud 




robbed you, and left you to die of thirst and 
hunger at the bottom of the hole. Ye.sj and 
whore .Bed Eagle, the Apache cliief, had his knee 
well planted on your chofit — a big skong knee it 
was-— and the scalping-knife circling already about 
tlmt helpless head of yours. You were good grit, 
i own; and tlio blood was : triclding down from 
the tivo , knife-wounds beneath the bear-claw 


collar tbat the lied beggar was so proud of~— iviui 
as it W'iis from four gi'iz/.lio.s killed in hard iiglit. 
I spoilt his full, diiln’t r? tliough it cost juo a 
tus.sh', and Bhinp jiluy with the knilb and tojiia- 
hawk. Hu miH a man, Hod Eagle ivaf;. Do you 
remembor, Silas, that it was not until we two 
were bii'athh'ss, lorn, and l)loody, with the wrositlo 
and the rtdling that iiovor so.onuid to end, that 
my wrist 'proved the .strc)n'.uist ? But it was a 
light to remember. And tlm A'j)aeh(i behaved 
like a gentleman, as be was iuilocd, once I’d 
mastered his toiualuuvk, in ■waiting for me to 
brain him in the regular ivay. Ye.s ; it was a 
pretty fight, and I don't suspect you wore ever 
nearer to having no hair on your liead, luy friend. 
— Well, old chum, I don’t expect gralitude. That 
quality is as dead as trirst is, acoo,rding to bar- 
keepers and suspicious landlords. But wo may 
be good friends in a workaday sense, may we not? 
I have come hero, because yours is a smart shop — 
I heg pardon—a smtirt store, for sttcret intelli- 
gence, and because .1 waiut sotxrcthing, and know 
.something of your, self and Dronovich. You shonld 
wank cheap for au old mat(i like me.’ 

‘Bouiethiiig duo, surely, for that little muss at 
S]mni.sh, Gulch,’ put in the smiling private inquirer 
with the unsmiling eyes. 

‘Nothing so cold as a hack-scent, and nothing 
BO thankle.'s.s, a.s I learned, out with the hounds, 
ns soon as I was big emmgli to stick to tho sadille 
of my pony,’ rejoined Chinese Jack, ‘No, no; 
all I meant to *a.sk was a dollar’s ■worth for my 
dollar. You .xvere glad of me, that time, when I 
came hack from tho Diamond .Eields at the Gape — 
Cape of Bad Hope it was to me-— with those 
yellow' pebbles, b(}iiglit by such work as never 
was done in parchii’ig days at Detroit’s llan, and 
found the sparklers laminated ru.hbish, all Haws 
and splits, and Beamed by every juw'ol-morchunl! 
in Hamburg or Holland— -you were glad, then, to 
pack me off to Eus.sia.’ 

‘And I’d be glad, now, if you were in such a 
position, to scud you foreign. Wo want a watcher 
in .Baris ; we w'ant a ladtor chap for a ri.)ving 
tour in Italy. As it is, I gather that you w'ant 
u.s, not W'e'you. Well Jack, once again, what 
w'ouldyou have of us?’ And this time ]JLr' Bilus 
Melville spoke rather impatiently, lie was used 
to take tho first place, not the second, in the many 
conversations that he daily held ; and the cool, 
tacit assumption of superior strength and daring, 
possibly of superior station, which had always 
annoyed him in his former intercourse -with 
Cliinese Jack, even when the twix men 'wore red 
(launol shirts and suits of homespun, and plied 
the pick, a'lid watshed the gold-dust he.neath the 
burning sun of Oalilbrnia, vexed his irritalde 
nerve.?. 

‘It’s a fifty-pound job I want,’ said the client 
slowly ; ‘or, as your sort of businc-s.? .is cxpeusivi!, 
we’ll say a seventy-pound joli — not 'more ; and 
I want, mind, work for my good gold and silver. 
You’d get, of course, five times as much. iVum 
silly swells; but I c.an’t afford it, Tliej-c’s a 
foreign woman — a lady — lately come to Ijondon, 
re.specting whom I want information.’ 

‘Name?’ asked the American, getting down, 
a slim rcgistei* from a slieif, nni.da;q)in;f it, and 
dipping his slender pen in the great Black Bt:a 
of ink contained in the huge silver inkstand 
before him. 
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‘Louiso de Lalouve is her name — Conntess, she 
is generally called — sometimes merely Madamej’ 
was the answer. 

‘ Nationality % ’ asked Mr Mcdville, when he had 
completed his first careful entry in the slim hook. 

‘Ay, there you puzxlo me,’ affahly returned 
the customer. ‘J never eouhl make out, quite, 
and yet I knew her pretty well. It is hard 
sometimes to know wdiere paojile do hail from. 
Don’t you rememher, Silas, that when .you came 
to Baltimore, people wore calling me Hans the 
Dutchman, and believed me to be as thorough 
a German as the Iron Prince himself. — Drench, 
you can write down, with a dash of Eussian, 
You’ll easily find her — I could find her myself — 
by asking questions of the porters and servants 
at the .foreign embassies. The Eussian am- 
bassador’s is a sure card. It isn’t in Leicester 
Square you’re to look for her. Likely as not, 
she’s at Mivart’s Hotel, or the Alexandra. What 
I want is, less to know where she is, though that 
is necessary too, than to know what she does.’ 

‘You mean,’ asked the American, paaising, pen 
in hand, after he had made some rapid notes 
in microscopic writing, ‘that you want a sharp 
watch to be kept upon her proceedings, Jack ? ’ 

‘ Yes j and ibr old partnership’s sake, let the 
watch bo as real a one as that we used to keep, 
when forty wdnks at day-dawn might have cost 
us both our scalps. One request more. Let the 
man you set upon that woman he an Englishman, 
not a foreigner. So shy a bird would take the 
alarm ten times quicker 'if you put a greasy Pole 
or an almond-eyed Italian to hang about her 
door and dog her through the streets, than if 
you selected a stolid-faced countryman or a p.ale 
Londoner. Not a Jew, though. Sliarp as Isaac’s 
eye.s arc, those, >. eagle fcattn'o.s of his attract too 
much notice. I can roly on you, Silas, to pick me 
out a smart spy with an honest look, if you can 
manage it.’ 

‘You shall havc—Iet me sec; yes; the man 
I mean will be^ ofi duty to-morrow — a fellow 
who.so dull-scomiug eyes let nothing pass unob- 
served, and yet wlio can loll at street' corners, and 
chew his straw and kick his heels, the most 
vacuous loafer there,’ promised Mr Melville. — 
‘Where shall I write you news of the results? 
Or will you call ? ’ 

‘ I will call, hut not too often. Time, I know, 
is money. My address is — Budgers’s Hotel, Jane 
Seymour Street,’ replied the Captain. ‘Ta-ta, 
Silas.’ 

‘Good-hyo, Jack,’ responded the American; 
and so tlujy parted. 

(2’<} he continued.) 


THE lEISII EISHEEIES. 

Trrj‘3 history of the Irish fisheries for the. last thirty- 
six years i.s oiie lung record of continuous, though 
fluctuating depression. The fishermen, especi- 
ally tliosc on the western coast, have never really 
recovered from the effects of the famine year, 
and for the most part still struggle against almost 
overwhelming oljstaclcs to maintain themselves' 
and their families. By far the larger proportion 
of the fishing population of Ireland are indeed 
cliiefly occupied in' oilier .avocations. The collcc- 
tiou of seaweed, nr the tilling of land, either as 
occiijiiers of small holdings or as day-labourers, 


occupies most of them during nine months of the 
year; for, though a brave and hardy race, it is 
impossible for them to venture out in their crazy 
craft in ‘dirty’ weather. If it were pos.sible to 
place^ them upon a more equal footing with their 
English fellows, so that they might prosecute 
their legitimate calling vigorously, and not spe'ud 
arduous days in cultivating the sterile and unpro- 
ductive soil, which is all that can he said for 
most of the Irish seaboard, they could easily be 
■weaned from the evil inlluenccs of uncongenial 
and unimofitahlc agricultural pursuits, and re- 
moved from a state of extreme penury to one 
of comparative comfort. 

As it is, however, the poor Irish fisherman 
of Kerry, Clare, or ]\Iayo may well he dis- 
contented. While he digs his unproductive 
land, he can see in the offing well-appointed 
English and French trawlers reapmg that 
rich harvest which, hut for his poverty, he could 
share. From the Eetums for the year 1881, 
the latest available, we find, for instance, that at 
Howth, the headquarters of the herring-fishery 
on the east coast, the boats employed were seventy- 
two English, two hundred and three Scotch, and 
a hundred atid ten Irish. Again, the mackerel- 
fishery off the w'cstorn and S(,mth-W{jstern coasts 
is almost entirely followed by fishermen from 
England, Scotland, and France. Thus, thirty-six 
boats 'fished 'J’rom Smerwick harbmar in 1881.; but 
of these, only^ two were Irish, the remaiuder being 
English ; wl'iile the average! value of the talce-pcr 
boat exceeded three hundred pounds for one 
month’s fisliing. 

Ireland is divided into thirty-two districts 
for' the purpf)ses of fishery inspection, and 
throughout the whole of these, only four 
thousand throe liundred and sixty-ono men and 
four hundred, and sixty-nine hoys are reported 
as being solely engaged in fishing ; while sixteen 
thousand five hundred and nhioty-ibur men and 
three hundred and eighty hoys were only so 
employed partially. These fit^urcs are not, of 
course, perfectly reliable, for they indude those 
fishermen of other countries who -worked fcom 
Irish ports. They are, however, sufficient to 
prove that there is little doubt that three-fourths 
of the Irish fishermen pursue their ostensible 
calliiigl only desultorily and intermittently, in 
consequence, chiefly, of their defective boats and 
gear, and of the difficulties of putting out to sea 
from unprotected harbours, where no conveniences 
for launching or landing boats exist. 

The development. of the Irish fisheries is a ques- 
tion of the greatest moment at the present junc- 
ture, Besides those who are returned as belonging 
to the class of fiahermon, at Iciusfc as many more 
of the maritime population of the country 'vyould 
doubtless glad.ly avail tliemsclves of any facilities 
for pursuing a remunerative calling.^ Toilers in 
the sea are, all the world over, self-reliant and 
independent, and the moral inlluenccs which 
would be exercised by the existence of such a 
class on the coasts of Ireland wouhl very possibly 
bo more widely felt than might at first sight 
he suppo.sed. Nor is the required aid of 
such a character or extent thid schenies for 
supplying it need ho cliaractcrisud as chiuicirical. 
The existing Irish Eeproductivc Loan. F'und 
furuLshes an excellent practical exam]d(>, of tluj 
means by which tli.e regoueratioTi of Irish, fislicr- 
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meix ni-i^Ut be aceeuiplialied, and niight itself 
iurm the luxcleiis of a luoxe extensive niacWnci'y. 
This fund ia the result of tlic large sxim subscribed 
for the relief of distress in Ireland in 1822, and 
was by a subsoqueut statute vested in' the 
Treasury, to be aiiplied to charitable pui-poses 
and ubjucls of qxublic txtility, not otherwise pro- 
vided I'nr by public rate or assessment, m the 
counties to whic.h it is approjudated, in the 
pi'oportion appropriated to eaclx county. In 
1H74 the bahuice of the fund was by another 
Act of parHauiunt transferred to the Commis- 
sioners of Public Woi'ks in Ireland to up by 
way of loans for objects similm'ly restricted ; 
and it was then provided that in the case of 
the maritime counties of Clare, Cork,- Galway, 
Kerry, Leitrim, Limerick, Mayo, and Sligo, 
these objects should include the fishing in- 
dustry. 

Additional and vexatious restrictions ^ were, 
however, imposed upon the Commissioners. 
Thus, only the 'sum appropriated to a particular 
county is available for that county, and of 
this, only oue-lburUi can lie used for fi.shery 
pui'poseH in one year ; while the amount of 
outstanding loans must at no time exceed _ one- 
half of tlio sum standing to the credit of the 
county. The obvious ellect of these restrictions 
is that in some counties the money has for a 
long .period been lying idle, while in others it 
is wholly imullicient to meet the deinaud. Thus, 
the sums which stood to the credit of Hoscommou 
aud Tipperary in 1881 wore respectively .six 
thousand one hundred pounds, and four thou- 
sand two hundred jjounds, pind^ the.se have been 
unemployed anti unproductive for the last seven 
years ; while, on the other hand, in County Mayo, 
only six hundred and ninety pounds was avail- 
able, and two thousand two hundred aud fifty- 
three pounds was applied for on loan. Again, in 
order to make the matter guite clear, we may 
give the following figures from the Eeporb, which 
plainly indicate the evils of the present arrange- 
ments, Thus, in Sligo, in 1881, four hundred and 
eighteen pounds was available, aud seven hundred 
aud twonty-.seven pounds was applied for ; in 
Galway, tlio cuiTe.s];)onding figures were eleven 
hundred aud thirty-seven ]30uuds, and two 
thousand three hundred and thirty -.seven poiiuiLs ; 
aud in Clare, three hundred aud fifty-eight poumls, , 
and thirteen hundred and twenty-six pounds ; , 
while in Limerick and Leitrim the iuoney in , 
hand was largely in excess of the demand. , 
Again, the County • Donegal, which has an 
extensive seaboard and an industrious but very 
poor class of fishermen, is excluded from the 
fi-urd — a fact to which, we would earnestly 
invite attention just now, since the reports 
which readi us from that part of Ireland 
plainly indicate that it is in a distressful 
state. Perhap-s the totals for the seven years 
ending 1881 are more conclusive still ; thus, we 
are told that in this period, the sum of one 
hundred and eleven thousand one hundred aud 
seven fcy-eight pounds was applied for, and forty- 
eight thousand s,ix hundred and ninety-six pounds 
was available to meet this demand ; but that about 
one hundred and forty-six thousand pounds vras 
lying idle and unproductive. Further comment 
on these figures is needless. 

It is doubtful whether the diminished take of 
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neaidy all kind,s of Ii.-^b, of which I'cports reach us 
from time to lime, points to anyllung more tban 
the peculiar dilliculties under wliich iri.sh fi.sher- 
mcn labour. Oil' all tlie coasts rd’ fredand lluii’c 
is an abundant sn]Jiily of lisli, a fact which is 
proved with sufTicieut exacLitude .fur our ]»rese,ut 
purpose by the contiinusl iti'Cf-uiK'O of the lisliing- 
boats of ulher countries in. those waters. Otf the 
west coast especially, where the Jri.sh fishermen 
arc HO notoriuu.sly poor and. w.rcf;c,h(i(lly (‘(luipiied, 
boats propei'ly fitted u]) make prodigious c.iiplures, 
Thu.s, a large number of French vcM-els attend the 
mackcrcl-iisheiy off the Irish coast ; aud u.o fewer 
than one hundred and eight French boats fitted 
with steam-gear were so cmployc-d iu 1881. It i.s, 
of course, quite iuipos.dble to ascertain whether 
these vessels were very successful ; but the iur(.‘.r- 
euce is obviously in tlie afUrmatiA'e. The fact 
that there has been a continued decrease in the. 
take of herriug.s for the past four years i.s cmtaiuly 
ominous ; but we are very relucl.aut to acc.c.pt 
the conclusion that ‘this valuable fash is about to 
desiu't the .Frish (;oasl-,’ although the; contention Is 
Hup]>orted liy .similarly decT’casing take.s off some 
of the Scotc.h aud J'higli.sh cousi.s. Attioition is 
directed by the ins] lectors to the unacianiutable 
jmjud ice which Irish fishermen euterfaiu against 
pilcbard.s, wliich have of late yt‘ar.s regularly 
appeared in large, shoals ulf the southern coasts of 
Ireland. If this could be overcome, a lucrative 
bmuch f)f the li.shiug industry might he created 
on the coa.sfcs of 'Waterford and Gork ; for at 
Baltimore, iu the hitler county, in 1881, ‘thirty- 
five casks of pilc.hard.s were cured iu the Cornish 
la.«hion, and sold at Genoa at three pounds ton 
.shilling.s per cask.’ 

The Irish oystcr-fishorie.s have long shared the 
general depression, although this can bo ex]tl.ained 
by the rough weather which prevailed during a 
great part of the lust two soasons. Very euu- 
siderable quantities of French oystens have, too, 
lately been imjiorted from Auray, Arcaclujn, ami 
otlier places, and have been laid down in. the beds 
off Arklow, Coiulown, and elsewhere, and have iu 
giiiiei’al done vei-y wc!L .A. bylaw lui.s td.so been 
jiassed, aud Is now iu fonie, wblcli. probibits the 
destruction or I’e.moval from the ualural oyster- 
beds botwoon Wicklow IFiuid and Itaveu I'oiut, 
County Wexford, of .small uusizeabhi oy.ster.s. 
The minimum diameter of oy.ster.s whi<*.h can be 
lawfully taken fi’om tbe.se beils i.s, toi3, now fixed 
at two inches. It may certainly be confidently 
hoped that those nu'asures will .soon have an 
apjireciable effect upon the productivity of the 
Irish oyster-fisheries. 

Wo liave ah'(‘ady indicated the great promise, 
of the mackere.l-li.shery off’ the we.stcru coasts of 
Ireland. But two otlier points suggi'.st tlicm.'^elve.s 
for consideration in coimeetiou with this bmncli 
of the Irish fish<irie.s, Tlie must imjiortant of 
theiiie is undunlitedly the urgent necessity whic.h 
exists for providing increased facilities ibr tlie 
transit of fish, and better accunuuodatiou I'or 
fi-sbing-boats. As we have ahnady stated, mniiy 
of the fishermen are at present unable to ])ut out 
io sea, often for weeks togetber. The cousti'uctiou 
of a breakwater aud lauding-.slip at Smerwick 
harbour, for instance, certainly secm.s to be much 
needed, although it would, of course, lie a work 
of considerable magnitude, and ivould involve an 
expenditure of about fifty thousand pounds. 
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Since, liowever, the matter is one of national 
importance, it is well ileservin” of the consiilera- 
tiou of the government. Some such projects 
must indeed be set on foot if the sea-lisheries 
on the south-western coast of Ireland arc to ho 
developed. As au example of their productiveness, 
wc may mention that besides mackerel, many 
kiiuls tif valuable hsh arc, there to he had in 
abundance, such as cod, Hug, turbot, sole, haddock, 
pilchards, and herring, in the different seasons. 
Iteadier commimication with EoynG.s and Tralee, 
the two railway termini from which the greater 
bulk of the produce of these fisheries comes, is 
urgently required. At present, it takes nine hours 
to convey the fish to Foyncs hy steamer ; whereas 
if they could be landed at Fenit, for instance, 
which would ocinipy about three and a half hours, 
they could at once be placed on a lino of rail- 
way communicating practically with all parts of 
Ireland. 

Bcniiles these matters, better protection of these 
rit’.li ilshing-grounds from foreigners is certainly 
mieded. A Convention which is still in force 
between England and Franco provides that the 
fishing-boats of one country shall not approach 
ne.arer to a,ny pa.rt of the coasts of the otlier 
country than three miles, except when carried 
within this limit by contrary winds, strong tides, 
or any other cause independent of the will of 
master and crew, or when obliged to beat up in 
order to reach their fishing-ground. As a mutter 
<)f fact, however, these regulations arc ojienly 
disregarded. French vessels use our harbours 
and roadsteads in much, the^ same way as our 
own vessels. Tlu>y also interfere with our boats 
in their mode of sllooting their nets, and not only 
fish within the pro, scribed limits, but actually in 
the bays along the coast. The desirability of 
]inli(‘.e erulsers regularly attending the mackevel- 
fi.'^hery off the mouth of the Hhaunon i.s, indeed, 
ahuudiintly manifest. 

Eviflence of the unsatisfaeiury working of the 
repi'Oiluctive loan system in li’cland, so far as 
agriculture is eoneei'ned, lias very recently been 
made public ; and it is, of course, no part of our 
present purpose to discuss this tojiic ; but it is 
interesting to contrast the admitted results of the 
same system so foi- as it has been applied to the 
fisheries. The practical Avorking ellhcts of the 
syst,om of granting loans to fishermen are not a 
lit, tic j'cmarkable. Fur instance, cases in AAdvieb 
],oans as small as six, ten, twelve, and twenty 
pounds, luiA'C realised in a fcAV months’ fishing 
tAVeuty-th''e, thirty, forty, and up to eighty pounds, 
have, been oiliciidly reported, witli the siguiticaut 
additional fact, that hut for these loans, many of 
the piarties could not have fished, and they and 
their fiimilies would, in must cases, have been 
obliged to go into the AA'crklioiiso. In another 
spe.cially repoiied ease, a cvcav made npAvards 
of run,', hundred pounds a year for two years by 
borrowing lU'le.en pounds ; and in a third, one 
small craft, whieli c.ost, Avith fittiiig-out complete, 
not mure than lAveuty pounds, realised over eighty 
pounds during a single .season. 

Tliese facts and ligures aix', pe,criHai'ly pregnant. 
They go far to prove, that the development of the 
Irisl'ii fisheries i.s hy no n ’ ’ ‘ ’ 


means so ]iopeles,s a task 
as it is the fashion to as.sume. We have said 
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enough to indicate the scoi»e Avhich exists for help 
in this direction. The social, material, and poli- 


tical results of an extensive movement of thi.s char- 
acter could, indeed, hardly fail to be of the utmost 
importance in restoring a better feeling betAveen 
the inhabitants of the two countries, in removing 
some of the sources of discontent, and in proving 
that above all things the great heart of Enghuul 
desires Ireland’s Avelfare. 


QUEER EXCUSES. 

Feav people AA'hcn found fault Avith seem to forget 
the adage, ‘Any excuse is better than none.’ 

‘ Gabby, if . you do not drive faster, I AviU. give 
you no powr-loire^ said a French gentleman. ‘ I 
have already run over tAVo jicrsons, and Monsieur 
is not yet satisfied,’ w'as the unexpected reply. 
An equally ready excuse Avas made by another 
drWer in Paris for not running over a foot- 
passenger. The horse Avas just about to knock 
doAvm a lady, Avhen the cabby, by a superhuman 
eflort, reined the animal in, checking it so sharply 
that it reared up upon ihs haunches. ‘Bravo, 
coacliee; nobly done’-' exclaimed a spectator- 
‘ I wouldn’t have upset her for the Avorld,’ 
replied the coachman. ‘She Avould have been 
my thirteenth this month, and thirteen is uHvays 
an unlucky number.’ 

The otlier day, a Paris lady abruptly entered 
her kitchen, and saAV the cook skimming the soup 
Avith a silver spoon. She said to her ; ‘ Fran^ojse,, 

I ^expressly forbade you to use the silver in the 
kitchen.’ — ‘ But, Madame, the spoon Avas diri,y,’ 

‘ This is the sixth time that you have 'been here 
Avithout saying a AVurd about the money you oAve 
me, Mnn,sieur,’ said the mistress of a Marseilles 
cigar-shop to a young Bolierniun journalist. 
‘\Vhat am I to understand hy it?’ — ‘All, 
Madauui,’ said the clever journalist, ‘Avhen one 
secs I/O If, one forgets everything!’ A pretty 
enough compliment, it is true, but a peculiar 
dcfcnec for running into debt. 

hTost youngsters from constant jiracticc get 
fertile iii inventing excuse, s. ‘ IVhy, Georgie, 
you are smoking ! ’ exclaimed an amazed mother, 
Avlio came uiiuu her little son as lie was pulling 
aAvay at a cigar. ‘ N — no, uia ; I am only keeping 
it lighted for another lioy.’ — ‘ Bid you break that 
AAniuloAv, boy?’ said a grocer, catching hold of 
the fleeing urchin. ‘Yes, sir,’ ‘What do you 
mean by running ofl' in this manner?’ ‘Please, 
sir, I Avas running liome to get the money. I Avas 
afraid if I didn’t run homo quii'k, I might forget,’ 
AVas the instant explanation, — It must Jiave lieen 
an Irish boy who AA’rotc in a postscrijit : ‘Bear 
lather, forgive tliiise large blots on my letter, but 
they came Avbile the letter Avas passing through 
the post. I AA'riic this for fear you should think 
1 made tlu'Ui myself.’ — A.t a juviiuLle party, a 
young gentleman about eight years old ki'pt liim- 
self aloof from the re.st of the company. The lady 
of the house, called to him: ‘Come and ])hiy 
or dance, .my deal'. Choose one of those piretty 
girls for your avH’i^.’ ‘ Not likely,’ cried the young 
cynic ; ‘'no Avife for me. Bo you think 1 Avant 
to ho Avorried out of my life, like poor papa?' 

■ An equally pertinent reason for remaiuiug 
single Avas given hy a young lady of twenty, wliuse 
friends tried to ]K;rsuade her to wed a .man of 
fiftyk ‘lie Avas neither one. thing nor another, ’ 
,slic said ; ‘too old for a hnsliaml, and loo^ young; 
to hold any hope of immediate AvidoAvhoud.’ 
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Ill a case liiifora tlic magistrates in wliieli a man 
was ciiarged witli tiireateuing Ms wilb with a 
carving-kixifej the defeiulant, to the amusement 
of the court, said 'he ought to have taken the 
advice given hy old Weller, “to beware of the 
vidders.’* That was all he had to say in his 
defence.’ IJxi was reminded by the. benoh that 
his recollection of that advice would not avail him 
much if lie broke the law hy threatening his wife j 
and lie was hound over to keep the peace. 

Intoxication is often ])lcaaed by prisoners in 
their defence, coupled at times with very odd 
excuses. An Irishman not long since was sum- 
moned before a bench of county magistrates for 
being drunk' and disorderly. ‘Do you know 
what brought you here?’ was the ij^uestion 
put to him. ‘Faix, yer Honour, two policemen,’ 
replied the prisoner. ‘Had not drink something 
to do with bringing you hero?’ said the 
magistrate, frowning. ‘Sortinly,’ answered Paddy, 

, unabashed j ‘ they were both drunk.’ 

The inebriate, who, on being reproached for 
not leading a regular life, denied the charge hj 
saying ‘he returned home every night intoxi- 
cated,’ was scarcely so ingenious in las de.funcc 
as the Scotsman in the following. ‘ Hilloa, 
James, tipsy as usual. What in the world has 
set you on the spree now?’ ‘Ah, ye inaunna 
be harsh, govenior— did ye no hear my grand 
whistling canary was deid?’ ‘Stupid fellow! 
living your work and getting drunk for the ^ 
death of a bird. Don’t you know a man should 
look upon such incidcnt.s as trifles ? ’ ‘ So I do, 
governor, so I do, man ; but if ye wanted a spree 
, yerssl, ye wad be glad of ony handle to turn the 
crane wi’.’ 

Legal annals could furnish many instances of 
miite as queer excuses pleaded by the accused, as 
the following. The widow^ of a French chemist 
famous for Ms researches in toxicology, was on 
trial for poisoning her husband. It was proved 
that arsenic was the medium employed, ‘Wliy 
did you use that poison?’ asked the presiding 
magistrate. ‘Because,’ sobbed the fair culprit, 
‘it was the one he liked best.’ 

A man accused of appripriating a pair of bools, 
Gxpittiued that ‘his ' intentions' wifre far from 
stealing them. The reason he continued wearing 
them was that he had not enough money to buy 
another pair ; and when he had drawn his lu'xt | 
wages, he would most certainly have bought a 
new pair, and taken them back.’ This defence 
was not considered satisfactoiy, and he was com- 
mitted for trial. 

There is a Yankee smack about the following. 
The dork of the court bade the witness give 
his name and hold up Ms hand to be sworn. 
He took the oath with such dignified com- 
posure, that every one felt there stood hoforo 
them a calm, self-col looted, truthful man, whose 
evidence would go far to convince the minds of 
&o jurors in tin's sensational case. There wa.s a 
distinct murmur as people settled themselves to 
listen to his testimony. ‘How, sir,’ said the 
Judge, ‘tell the jury what you know about the 
matter.’ ‘ I don’t know anything about it,’ replied 
, the witness blandly. ‘ Then may I ask w'liy you 
' had ■ yourself summoned as a witness ? ’ ‘ So as 

to .get a good sight of the prisoner and the 
Court. Tickets weren’t to bo had for love or 
money.’ 

tfi 


A prisoner who hud been convicted at least a 
dozen tiiims, 'was_ placed at the bar. ‘Your 
Honour, I should like to have my case jiostpoiiod 
for a wclik ; my lawyer is ill.’ ‘ But you were 
captured with your hand in this gentleman’s 
pocket. YHiat am your counsel say in your 
defence?’ ‘Brcci.sely .so, your Honour j that is 
what I am curious to know.’ 


THE MONTH. 

BCIBNCE AND ARTS. 

Thk suggestion embodied in a paper lately read 
before the Society of Engineom by Mr W. 0. 
Anderson of Leeds is worthy of grave considera- 
tion. His proposal is rather a startling one — 
namely, the construction of deep-sea lighfchouse.s. 
At first sight, the scheme would appear to be 
quite impracticable ; but when we hear the 
methods suggested for the construction and anchor- 
age of the eoutemplated bcacon.s, the realisation 
of the conception seems to he within the bounds 
of possibility. The proposed lighthouse would 
represent a hollow tiylimicr of riveted iron-work 
thirty-si.x feet in diameter and two hundred and 
ninety feet long. This would consi.4t of t%vo sec- 
tions ; tlie iqmer part, one hundred and forty feet 
long, destiuwl to rear its head above the water, 
ana possessing all the fittings and ap]diances of an 
ordinary lightliouse ; and the remaining portion 
of the tube balhi'^ted so as to sink below the 
■ w'ater-lino, and to counteract the presence of wind 
i and waves on the expewod part of the structure. 
The middle porliou of the cylinder about the 
water-line would be packed with cork- wood, so 
as to render the structure unsinkablo, and the 
whole would bo moored to anchor-blocks in deep 
water by steel cables two inches in diameter. 
The inventor suggests that it would be ea.sy to 
tow such a structure to the spot selected for it, 
and thou, by admitting water to its loiver com- 
partment, it would assume an upriglit jmsition in 
i the ocean, and would ride on the waves like a 
bottle. 

,Should this hopeful scheme bo ever carried out, 
it will fulfil a want that has long been acknow- 
ledged as a necessary one. Owing to our insular 
position, we are dependent for our storm-warn- 
ings upon our transatlantic neighbours ; but il‘ it 
becomes possible to found a [loutiug telegraph 
.station, say, one thousand miles from our shores 
in inid-Atlautic, we could havix warnings of 
coming stoi'ins {piite twenty-four hours before 
their arrival ; and such warnings would be far 
more reliable tliau those we at jircsont have, for 
many of these latter refer to disturbances which 
are dissipated long before they can reach us, AVe 
need hardly point out the, imnienso saving of pro- 
perty, to ,say nothing of huma.n life, wliudi would 
bo pos,siblo could we be 'warned in time of coming 
‘dirty weather.’ AYi trust; that Mr Anderson’s 
scheme will receive olficial attention. 

We are gratified to see that anothoi* important 
invention conducive to the saving of life, Flenss’s 
system of breathing under water and in jHiison- 
011 . 1 ! atmoisphere.s, i,s now obtaining govornment 
recognition. Throe years ago, there iqipcai’i'd in, 
Ckamhm's Journal the first publislu'd cxiilanatlon 
of this clover apparatus, and we, tlieu vouiuretl to 
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predict tliat it wonld prove valuable in saving 
life in colliery disasters, by enabling rescuers to 
move about unbanned in irrcspirable gases. This 
prediction lias happily been luililled in more than 
- one case. Under these circumstances, the Home 
Secretary has issued a circular to the owners of 
coal-mines throughout the kingdom, suggesting 
that in the same manner that our dangerous 
coasts arc studded with lifeboat stations, so should 
all mining districts have tbuir life-saving depots, 
whore the I'leuss apparatus should be stored in 
Buiilcient numbers, and maintained in readiness 
for instant nse. ‘ A resening-party could thus be 
speedily on the spot after the occurrence of an 
accident in a particular district in which a station 
liad been established.’ Accompanying this cir- 
cular is the copy of a paper showing the operations 
caiTied out at Seahain and Killingworth collieries 
with tlie Flenss apparatus and lamp, and explain- 
ing the conditions essential to the application of 
both in the saving of lives. Amongst other 
specialties connected with the Flenss apparatus is 
an improved mask, which is said -to be at once 
simple and effective. 

The Fleuss hunp, altlumgh most efficient for 
special employment, is, w(i fear, rather too expen- 
sive for everyday xxse. Indeed, a safety-lamp 
wliich shall meet all rcquii’ements satisfactorily, 
has yet to ho invented. So evidently thinks Mr 
Ellis Lever of Bowdon, Cheshire, who has hacked 
his opinion hy the handsome oiler of a premium 
of five hundred pounds for the invention of a 
portable electric or otber safety-lamp to be used 
in mines. The conditions are as follows ; The 
lamp must be self-contained, and one wliich 
miners can conveniently carry from idace to 
jilace. It must give a '’useful amount of liglit 
for not less than twelve hours, and explosion of 
Burromiding atmosphere must be impossible, under 
any oircuiustances likely to occur. No existing 
lamp can coiupeto, and competitors must sfind 
I lamps in a condition fit to be tested, and not 
mere drawings or Bpecilications. No lamj) must 
bo sent to the adjudicators before December 1, 
and none after the' last day of that month. The 
address to which they must be so sent is 2 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S.'VV. 

M. Bissinger has made a communication to 
the Society of Physics and Natural Sciences, 
Gai'lsruhe, on the magnetisation of iron and 
steel bars when submitted to a breaking-strain 
in order to test tbeir quality and strength. The 
two halves of such a bar when broken are magne- 
tised to an equal extent, and iron objects which 
happen to be round about the testing-machine 
are also allected by induction, but to a lesser 
extent. M. Bissinger attributes the phenomenon 
to the slioek and Irembling of the ihetal at tlie 
moment of breaking. It can perluips be com- 
pared to the old experiment of holding a common 
jmkor in the (lirectiou of the magnetic dip, and 
striking its end a sharp blow with a mallet. 
After such treatment, it exhibits all the properties 
of a permanent magnet. 

Those xvho liave 'had much to do with poAVerful 
cdectric apparaLus know to their cost that a watch 
ean be absolutely ruined, by the magnetisation of 
its sled parts. Tlin Commission of the coming 
hllectrical Exhibition at Vienna, in view of this 
inconveniexxco, arc Tiaving constructed a nxxmber 
of iron cases for the timekeepers of those whoso 


duties compel a near approach to dynamo- 
machines. 

There seems to be a common notion abroad 
that these dynamo-machines are destined at no 
very distant date to .supersede the steam-engine 
for the thoxxsand-and-one uses to which steam is 
at present applied. This in point of fact cannot 
he, 'for a dynamo cannot be employed unless xve 
have some force by which to drLve''it. ‘As it is, 
we bum coal to make steam, use that steam, to 
drive a , dynamo, and then apply the electrical 
result to pxxrposes to which the steam is directly 
apxdicablc.’ It would thus be absxxrd to look 
to steam for the source of energy, for it could 
be emxdoyed direct and far more ecoixoinically 
by means of an ordinary engine. At the Port- 
rxxsh Raihvay, which is to be worked by an 
electro-motor, a powerful waterfall is available, 
and the scheme will on that account most 
likely prove sxxccessful — ^that is, profitable. In 
the canton Vaud, Switzerland, measures are 
being taken to install elcctrfe . illumination in 
place of very expensive gas, 'the force being 
furnished throxxgh the medium of turbine- wheels 
of five thoxxsand horse-powex’, driven by the river 
Orbe. It is possible that many other places will 
profit by these examines, when it is known that 
electricity is capable of turning to such useful 
accoxint those physical features which xip to this 
time have been valixed only for their beaxxty. 

The telcxihone has lately been successfully used 
betxveen New York and Chicago, a distance of one 
thoxxvsand miles. This is the longest tedephone 
cii'cixit oix record, exceeding by tliree hundred 
miles the one previously established between New 
York and Cleveland. This extended length' of 
cirexxit has been rendered possible by a new form 
of conducting-cable, coixsistixig of a steel-wire core 
copper-ifiatcd. ‘riiis condxxctor offers far less 
‘resistance’ tlian tbc ordinary iron wire in common 
use for telephonic pxuqxoses. 

Dr H. dook’s ‘ Notes on a March to the Hills 
of Beloochistan in. North-western India, with 
Kemarks on the Simoon and I)ust-.storms,’ which 
ho recently brought before the Meteorological 
Society, present maxxy points of novelty and 
interest. Although the heat of summer is greater 
than that experienced in Britain, the xveather 
is far less variable, and the climate generally is 
delightful, comparing favourably xvitb that of the 
plains. The atixxosphere is clear, and the winds 
dry and bracing, while the fruits and crops 
generally 'ripen early in conserpxence of the con- 
stancy of fine weather. AYith regard to dust- 
storxns, Dr Cook attributes them to excess of 
; atmosjiheric electricity. The simoon, which gene- 
rally occurs in July and Axigust, is very sudden 
in its a]xpcarance, and occurs at night as well as 
during the day. He compares the hot wind to 
the blast of a furnace, accompanied by a sxilx>hur- 
oxxs odour, and lielieves it to consist mainly of a 
concentrated form of ozone. 

In Professor Hull’s paper on the Physical 
I History of the Dead Bca, brought before the 
' Roy.al ' Dublin Society, we ilnd mucli intorest- 
I ing matter. In 1836 it was dctcamiued by baro- 
luetric observation tlint the surface of the Dead 
, Sea lies no hiss than thirteen hxindred feet below 
I the level of the Mediterranean. During the Plu- 
vial (rain) period, which succeeded the Glacial (ice), 
this sea or lake reached its maxirnuxn elevation. 
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Wiili increasiiif; diyiiess of the climate, the water 
gradually (lecreas'-eil, and during itH contraction 
and lowering, thoHC terraces along its boj’deiw, 
nnu'king former surfaeo-levda, whicdi are so 
familiar to travcdlw's, vruvo formed. These ter- 
racos range up to eight hundred Icet above the 
prea-nfc levid of the water. As tins water gradu- 
ally decreased iu vohll^u^ it became first brackish, 
and tluiu salt, as many lakes will if they have no 
outlet. The surface-watcu* now contains twenty- 
four per cent, of saline ingredients ; and deeper 
down, the maximum of salt-impregnation occuus, 
or in other words the salinity amounts to satura- 
tion. The Mediterranean holds in solution but 
one-fourth of that quantity of salt. 

Just one hundred years ago, the Brothers 
Montgolfier, whihst wntchiug the smoke rising 
from the cliimncy of their father’s paper-mill 
at Annonay, conceived the idea of the hut-air 
balloon, a contrivance which caused more excite- 
ment and enthusiasm than perhaps any macliine 
previously introduced, ’i’hc entlmsiasiu is by no 
moans d(.!ad, for the good people of Annonay have 
collficlod from vvilliug Bubscribora the sum of 
sixty thousand francs, in o,rdur to celebrate iu 
grand style the centemary of the first lialloon 
ascent. Ou the 5th of June, a statue of the two 
brothers is to he erected, a copy of tin; first balloon 
is to he made to ascend, and several ascents with 
more modern forma of balloons will also be 
organised. It is curious to roJlect that beyond 
the mere improvements which advances in manu- 
facturing processes have rendered possible, the 
balloon as an instrutueut of flight rtmiains the 
same unwieldy, unmanageable thing it was one 
hundred years ago. 

A correapondont of Natxure writing from Trinity 
College, Hartford, U.S.A., gives particulars of a 
very unusual phenomenon Avliich was experienced 
there lately. The ground was covered with a 
hard crust of snow, which had fallen two days 
previously, when a frc-sh fall of light damp snow 
occiUTcd. A south wind rising some hours later 
rolled the particles of new snow along, so tlmt 
they gathered fresh particle.^ ns they moved, with 
the re.sult that the ground w’as covered for many 
acres with natural .snowballs. These were ndt 
spherical, but cylindrical, the largest measuring 
eiglitoon inches in length, and having a breadth 
of twelve inches. This phenomenon is very rare, 
but has been observed before, notably in New 
Jersey in the year 1808, when it occurred in day- 
light, so that the whole process could be watched. 
On this occasion, the snowballs reached a diameter 
of three feet, some of them leaving a long track, 
showing the road which they had travelled, until 
they gx’cw too heavy for the wind to move. 

Commenting upon this phenomeimn, Mr Q. H. 
Darwin likens it to cortaiiu mudballs which lie 
has more than once obiicrved in the Kentish lanes 
round about Bromley. Thc.se, ma{le of soft clayey 
xruul, varied in size irom a mere pellet to four or 
live inches in diameter, and it was difilcult to 
imagine that they were not made by hand. But 
their foruiation was due to accretion as pellets 
of mud rolled down hill after rain, their rarity 
being doubtless attributable to the circumstance 
that they can only be formsd when the soil is in 


a particular state of stickaicsi 
Encoii 




Incouraged by the inteinsfc aroitsod by hi.s 
photographs of animals in motion, and possibly 


also by the wolconie which ho lately received in 
this cfmutry, Mr kluybridgc of (.'alifnj’uia has 
been induced to issue a pvnspectus of ‘a new and 
cilaborato work upon the Attitudes of jMaii, the. 
Ijoi’ise, and other Auimaks in, kletiou.’ Tim siili- 
scription for this iHunarkuble work is twenty 
poumls sleiling, a large sum certainly, bub not a 
very extravagant one, when it i.s remembered what 
costly appliances ar(i nei'.es.sary bofoiv. these, pic- 
tures can be oblaiued. The woik will be. of great 
interest to artists as widl as scienlitlc men, and 
intending subscribers should ct)nunnuica1.c with 
Jlr Muybridge, Scuvill Mauufactuj.'ing Company, 
Publi.shing Department, -119-4*21 Brourne Street, 
New York. 

An. extraordinary occurrence w*as re.ported by 
tbo officers of tbe steannm Aqxiiki, which left 
Weymouth for the Channel Isles fui March .30 at 
miiluight. 'Pile weutluir w^as calm and clear, and. 
the sea was perfectly smooth, until the .steamer 
had proceeded about sixteen mile.s out, when, a 
he,avy sea struck the ship, knocking her ou her 
beam-ends, Hooding (;abiu.s and (uiginc-rofiiu, 
sma.s1iing .skylights, and doing other damage. 
.Ifor live minutes the greatest terror jircivuiled. 
among tlii! ])a.ssenger,s, who were imudi knocked 
about. At the eiul of that time, the sea became 
calm as it wa.s bel’ori'. Tin*, cati.se \v'as due pos- 
sibly to some underground convulsion upheaving 
the sea. 

The destructinn in (Ireat Britain of six amdeut 
niansiuus by fire iu the short period of a few 
months, l)eside.s other (.Hsasters of a siiuilai’ char- 
acter at homo and abroad, has once more aroused 
attention to the causes of those terrible occurmu’e.s. 
The Hon, Secretary of the Briti.sh Arclnnological 
Association, deploring them from an antiquarian 
point of view, liu.? ascertained that the six fires 
above referred to were directly traceable to the. 
firing of timber-beams cither beneath the fire- 
places or iu proximity to the chimneys ; and he 
advises all owners of .similar honie.s, the lo.ss*of 
which Is national as Avell as pensonal, to nut tlieir 
hoases in ordm* iu this rc.speet. From tlu^ corre- 
spondence that has l)ec,u pul,)lishod on this topic, 
we are led to believe that many conflagrations 
have occuri'cd from (iuit.e unsuspected causus. 
Thus one gentlmnan nhite.s how ho saw the dross 
of a lady begin to smoulder from the concentration 
of the sun’s ray.s by the lens of a graphoscope 
which stood ou a table by her side. Ishit long 
ago wo ouaseL’es noticed h(.)w a pliotograpli iu 
an optician’s shop-window showed charnal spots 
through, being exhibited, a.s is often the ciise, 
behind a similar .lens. Two olhe.r indepemhiut 
oorre..spondents recoixl how the wicks in their 
carriage-] ump.s have lieen liroiight to a .snmking 
state by the sun’s ray.s focused upon them by 
their concave, relle.clors. Fvim a carafe of water 
ha.s been known to focus the .sun’s rays to burning- 
point. With thc..so facts in view, we can easily 
imagine how m.'iriy apparently mysterious fires 
have haiipeucfl from .similar cause, s. Knowing a.s 
we do that prompt measures taken, at the, iir.st 
outburst of lire may save the premise.^, we. Inive 
introduced into thos(‘. of this /awnianiair-u-dozi-n 
handy little portabhf fire-ex tinguidieiv, termed 
‘The Rapid,’ ivliich sttem all that can be di'.-ired. 
They are mun.ufacturc<l by li. & J. Jarvii', IS) 
Btobeross Btreet, tihesgow. 

The .sadness of recent events in. cuuuectiou with 
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explosive Riibstfinces is apt to make iis forg(?t 
tluui- immense commercial importance. Professor 
Abel, in a lecture recently fleliverecl at Glasgow, 
gave some figures bearing upon this subject which 
will surprise those who are not conversant with 
mining operations. Sixteen years ago, the manu- 
facture of dynatnitc was unknown in this country, 
and the whole quantity made in other lands 
amounted annually, to about eleven tons. Last 
year the production in this country alone 
amounted to' eleven thousand tons. The manu- 
facture of the more powerful explosive called 
blasting gelatine is increasing, and it is expected 
tiiat, as it is one of the most perfect explosives 
known, it wdll gradually drive dynamite out of 
use. It is a comfort to learn that these terrible 
agents are extremely local in their effects, and 
that even the explosion of a large quantity would 
only affect a very limited area. With a vigilant 
police force, strengthened by the new Explosives 
33ill, the nefarious use of even small quantities 
■will become next to impossible. 

We lately made mention of two new methods 
of manufacturing gas for illuminating purposes. 
We have now to reconl the method adopted by 
the Dixon Patent Gas Company, of 40 Oommercial 
Iload, Liverpool. The patentee, Mr John Dixon, 
gas-engineer, llichmond, near Melbourne, claims 
to have discovered an improved gas, which is 
manufactured chiefly from kerosine, or any of 
the hydrocarbon oils, -with certain other ingre- 
dients, In the process of manufacture, the mix- 
tures arc put into a tank, an<lj by a mecbanical 
arrangement, intermittently injected into heated 
retfU'ts. The gas g(!nevatcd in tliese retorts is 
conducted by pipes to an hydraulic main, through 
which it passes to the purifier, and thence to 
the gasometer; where it is stored for use in the 
same waiy us coal-gas. The average illuminating 
power of Dixon's patent gas is said to he from 
twenty-five to seventy-eight stamlard candles, 
according to in’cssurc and the kind of burner 
used ; while it can be prodiiced more cheaply 
than coal-gas. Arrangements are now being made, 
we understand, fm* the introdiiction of this gas 
into the Aberdeemshire village of Ballater. 

If peo])le were as readily scared by warnings 
as to the danger of living under tinsanitary 
conditions, as they are by the discovery of_ a 
few pounds of dynamite, how mnch healthier 
the nation would-be. The one cause of danger 
to life is unusual and sensational, so they give 
lieed to it ; hut fever, far more deadly in its 
effects, is so common, that it goes unheeded. We 
are prompted to this remark after perusing the 
Deport of one of the medicial olhcers of London 
concerning a charitable institution w'here typhus 
fe.ver has manifesled .itself. ‘ The diagnofils,' say.s 
tile doctot’, ‘w’a.« at fir.st hard to make, from the 
dirty condition of the children in the institutiion.' 
The place was over-crowded with more than 
three Jnuuli-ed iunuites. The rooms were badly 
ventilated, to such an extent a.s to lie injurious 
to health, and he was ‘ not surprised that typhus 
fever should have spread in .such an atmo.sphere, 
and under such ncgh-eb of pca’.sonal cleanliness.’ 
It is disheaiicning to think that in these days, 
when men of scieiii',e are working so hard to 
solve and combat the mystery of suffering, the 
clu-SR -uduch RuJfer most are, by their ignorance 
and stupidity, doing so much to propagate 


disease. Healthy the recently started weekly 
journal, will doubtless find this a useful subject 
for its pages. 

The Live-stoch Journal gives particulars con- 
cerning a new fertilising agent which is much 
used in the north of Franco, It seems tliat 
many of the fanners there not only cultivate 
beetroot but also manufacture sugar from it. 
After this sugar has gone through tlie necessary 
process of. refinement, a residue is left, which is 
a coarse kind of molas.ses or treacle. Tlii.s, until 
lately, was regarded as a waste product ; but 
chemistry has pointed out that it contains all 
the goodness which the beet has in the process 
of growth drawn from the .soil. So it is once 
more retipnied to its original dust, with the 
result that a fresh crop can he relied upon 
without any other fertilising agent. Even wheat 
will grow upon the ground so treated — ‘a fact 
that oddly suggests the exi.stence of a subtle 
affinity between the elementary constituents of 
bread and treacle,’ But the time during which 
cereals can be grown under such conditions is 
very limited, unless phosphate of lime is added 
to this novel kind of manure, 
r Altliough we are not all of us inclined to agree 
with those old-fashiorred folk who continuall;y 
speak of ‘ the _ good old .time.?,’ and refuse to admit 
that tliere is good in the present, we many of 
us half regret that modorn progre.ss is rapidly 
shutting oiit scenes and circumstances which for 
centurie.s have formed thci themes of poets. The 
steam-engine has long ago invaded the meadow 
and the liarvost-fiehl ; and the typical sower, 
reaper, and gleaner arc now confined to the pages 
of books. Although Britain is not backward in 
tlu.s ref(.»rmation, or deformation a.s some will call 
it, our g(j'ahead cousins aero.ss the Atlantic oi'C 
far in advance of us ; at least it would seem so 
fi‘om the lately i.s.sued Rcipnrt of the Census 
Department of the 'United State.s. In this docu-: 
ment, we find a li.st of nearly two thousand 
agricultural implement-making establishments, 
with a catalogue of the appliances which they 
manufacture. This catalogue gives a fair idea of 
the maimer in which our motlier-earth is teased 
and tortured by modern maebiuery. It includes 
corn-planters, cotton-xdanters, grain-drills, grain- 
sowers, seed-sowers, transplanters, clod-crushers, 
cotton -choiipers, cultivators, harrows, hoes, 
ploughs, rollers, fruit-gatherers, grain-cradles, 
harvesters, hay-loaders, horse-rake.s, lawn-mowers, 
potato-diggers, reapers, reapers and mowers com- 
bined, scythes, clovcr-lmllers, corn-huskers, corn- 
shellors, threaliers, cano-inills, cider and wine 
mills, Imy-and-straw c, utters, stalk-pullers, stone- 
gatherers, stnmp-pulhjrs, and sini])-cvaporatoi'3. 
If necessity; had not already been named the 
mother of invention, America might with some 
reason have claimed the honour of maternity. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

NEW SYSTEM OX!’ ElllE-AnATlMS. 

The Watch Committee of the corporation of 
Nt)ttinghani have instructed the Ntitioual _T\;le- 
phone Cinnpfiuy to iiislitute a system of lire- 
alarms throughout the borougti. These iir^!- 
alarms accoiniilish their purpi«e by means uf 
electricity. An iron bu.x with a glass face is 
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fixed into a wall, and inside tlie box is an appa- ' 
ratuR which is eonnoefced by wire with the central j 
police and fire Btiitions ; to raise an alarin, the I 
glass in front of tlio iron box lias to bo broken. I 
This hreakage causes a strong spring to plunge ■ 
forward, throwing a craront on the line, which 
j-olwsos £111 arnialuro prodnoing a red disc, indi- 
cating the name of the place where the ahirni 
lias been given ; at the Huuic time, a hell rings 
in coniujcfciou with all the liroinen’s lionses and 
the central station, so that the men receive 
the alarin at the same moment. The whole 
arrangement works automatically, and only from 
three to four seconds is lost from the time the 
alarm is given. The Company have already 
placed boxes in fifteen busy thbrouf'hfaros j several 
more will shortly ho put in operation. Although 
the breaking of the glass panels will generally 
be undertaken by police olliccrs, the public will 
be at liberty to do so in cases whore promptitude 
is requisite. It may be added that the bell at 
the fire.'Sti,ition continues to ring until a now piece 
of glass hfis been inserted in the alaviu-ho.\:. The 
work is under the personal superintend cnee of 
Mr J. 0. Ihy, District Managiir and flecrolary, 
National Telephone Ociinpany’.s' Central E-xclumge, 
3 Bottle Lane, Nottingham. This Company have 
completed an extensive telephone service for the 
corporations- of Nottingham, Ghisgow, Edinburgh, 
Greenock, Dundee, Aberdeen, Leeds, Bradford, 
Halifax, Birmingham, Bidfast, &o. In Nottingham 
during lost year, forty thousand pounds-woiih of 
property was saved by this speedy moans of 
communication through the telephone. When wo 
add that there is a saving of several minutes in 
communication through the telephone as against 
Idle telegraph, tho special value of the former 
wiU at once be apparent. 


California, the second State of the American 
Union in size, at first noted for its mineral wealth, 
is now rapidly developing its vast agrienltiiral 
rcsoiu’ces. It has great varieties of c.linmte, 
heat and cold filtern.'iting, to the, diHcomfort of 
tho travclloi’, Tho fruits of Cfilifonna grow in 
great profusion, and with so little cultivation, 
that they seem almost spontaneous. Somo of 
the fruits may not come uj) to the expectation 
of the traveller ; but there can he no disappoint- 
ment with the pears and grapes. All varieties 
of pears grow there to the greatest perfection, 
and the choicest varieties are sometimes a drug 
in the market. About one hundred thousimd acres 
are at present under vine-culture, aU of which, 
when fully bearing, will, it is estimated, yield 
from forty to fifty million gallons of wine yearly. 
The product of the 1881 vintage was nine million 
gallons, 

Tlio greatest natural wonder in California is 
tho lamous Yosemito Valley. While tho Ealls of 
Niagai-a are only one hundred and sixty-three feet 
in height, tlio highest foil in*thc Yosemito Valley 
leaps down sixteen Inmdred feet without a hreak ; 
a second lower lull, six hundred feet j and a third, 
four hundred and thirty-four feet—thero being 
eleven distinct falls in the yalley. 

Every one has hoard of tho big trees of 
California. The Big Tree Grove, in Calaveras 
County, has- an aim of fifty ocre^ and contams 


one hundred and three trc'cs, twenty of which 
exceed tho (inornuuis gii-th of fioviin'ty-ilve- feet. 
One of these gianis (if the forest luis bium lately 
cut down. To iiccomplish tliis required the labour 
of five inou for tvvi'uty-livo days, with jiinup 
boring-augers aiul other appliances. When com- 
pletely severed, two-irnd-ii-Iuilf days’ laboui- were 
ro(|uired to throw the tiauik fj'oiu its broad base. 
This trees was three lunulred iuul two foot high 
and ninety-six fe.ut in eireuiufisreuee, at the ground, 
and its annuhir growth-liue.s showtsl over three 
thousand years <jf life. A house, has been bnilt 
upon this giant stump for thcaUhad an<l other 
entertainments. A roomy hon-ie for a small 
family could thus be constructed on a single 
stump of these trees ! The most celebrated forest 
of big trees, tho ]\raripo.sa Grove, is situated about 
fifteen miles south of tho Ybisemite, Valley, and 
was ceded by Act of Congress to the State of 
California for preservation. It contaitis ono 
hundred and twenty -live trees Avhich are niore 
than foiTy feet in circumference. Cue treo in 
tho grove, now partially burned at the, base, was 
origimilly more tluui one. hnudriul feet in cirenm- 
ference. ddie bark of the large, tj.’etis of the i%/uoia 
is some eighteen inches thick, and is as 
"fibrou-s in its texture a,s a bale of cotton. It is 
very similar in form and apjiearance to the Red- 
wood of tho Pacific .shqie, tho ivood being d;tt‘k 
red 'and extremely light. T’liose giants of tho 
forest wore first d’iscoverfal hy a hunter in 1852, 
and the.y stand first, as tho grandest productions 
of the vegetable Idngdum, 


A NEW LIiaSBOAT?. 
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In spite of the hict that wo have a service of 
three hundred lifeboats and about two hundred 
and niue.ty-threc3 rocket-stations around tho shore.s 
of the United Kingdom, about one thousand lives 
wc-re lost by shippitig casualties in the year 
1880-81. The loss of life during tho twenty-seven 
previous ye;tr.s verges on twenty tlunisand ; the 
lives saved during the same })eriad by tlui life- 
bojits of the. National Lifeboat Institution number 
twenty-nine thousand. We are phciscd to notice 
the recent hutmdi in the rive.r I'liamcs of n life- 
boat on a new priuc.iule. This boat is tho inven- 
tion of Mr lllius A. Timmis, of 17 Great George 
Street, Westminster, and ]\Ir J. R. Hodgst.'U, 
familiarly known cm tlie north-caist coa.st as’ the 
‘Stormy Petrel,’ from his daring acts of bravery in 
cases ol; shqnvreck and the number of lives ho 
lias saved. The boat, as described in a contem- 
porary, consi.sts (»f a hull formed of two curved 
tubes of large diameter, meeting at Oio ends, and 
thus inclosing Jiu oih'U iqiacc, which is fitted with 
a decking, compoiaid of wood at the centre £i,nd of 
rope-netting at tiie ('-uda, Tho decking is ])laco.d 
midway of' the depth of the hull, ami the water- 
line being below tlie deck-line^, tho boat is iilway.s 
tho right Wiiy up, no matter how (die is put iu'i;o 
tho water. I'lic body of tho boat i.s nuule edtUer 
of wood or of steel iphites, and divided into com- 
partments, which will serve for Llie f-torago of pro- 
visions, Tlie boat can be eitlier .--^wung from 
davits or stowed away in any po.sition, and can 
bo run out on. rollers end-oii into the sea. Tlio 
trials in qimstion w’cre made with two boats, (»no 
being stod built and the otber of wood, each 
being thfoty-three feet in length, with eight foot 
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six. inches atid nine feet heam respectively. Both 
boats were tested in sxxccession for stability, 
biioyancj^, rowing, steering, and sailing powers, 
and were found by qualified judges present to 
possess in an eminent degree the requirements of a 
safe and reliable lifeboat. 

ARTIPICIAr. IKOUBATORS. 

Those who liave turned their attention to the 
use of the artificial incubator are aware of the 
very narrow line that separates success on the 
one hand from fiiilure on the other. It appears 
that the possibilities of artificial hatching have 
heca recently attracting some attention in the 
United States. It has been found that as the 
size of the incxihating machine is increased, the 
percentage of hatch is decreased. . This is owing 
to the fact that an inclosed surface of four square 
feet can he so heated that there is no apparent 
variation of temperature in any part of it; hut 
when tlmre is an increase in the surface to be 
heated, tliore is a decrease of temperature in tlie 
outside edges. An authority on the subject. Pro- 
fessor J, liasbruck, says that a trustwortlxy regu- 
lator is indispensable to every incubator, and that 
uniformity of temperature is the most important 
condition of success. 

The result of Mr Ilasbruclds own experience 
is that eggs hatch equally well at any point 
between one hundred and two and one hundred 
and five degrees, or if the heat varies from ninety- 
eight to oho hundred and six degrees, without 
remaining long at the extremes. Pew eggs will 
start below oho hundred and two degree.s, none 
at one hundred ; and for the first half of the 
ineuhafcing period, few will ondmni one hxuidrcd 
and six degrees many hours. But all will go 
well, should the heat he kept within the sale 
lines, between one liuudred and two and one 
hundred and live degrees. In Hearsun’s Incubator 
(11.5 Southwark Street, S.E.) this has been well 
provided for, the u-se of the regulator qireoluding 
the possibility of an injurious rise of temperature. 
Wlieuevcr the heat over the eggs exceeds one 
hundred and six degrees, the expansion of a 
capsule raises a wire, that lifts a damixor, which 
allows the heated air to escape and lowers the 
temperature. The capsule again contracts on the 
fall of the temperature, when the damper descends, 
and again raises the temperature of the water to 
the required degree. 

I'llANSfOai'ING LIVE I'lStl. 

Prom the Uxiited States we hear of a noved 
method adopted for the trausiiort of live fish, 
wliich. seems to have bceu eutirely successful. 
We learn that omi of the palace cars belonging 
to the Idsh Commission recently started for 
(Jalilbniia with its strange freight of eighteen 
thousand young fish. The car in wliich the 
hmiiau passengers .and fish lived for the time, 
resembled a niotlern hleoping-car, with compart- 
ments at each eiul, but in place of seats on each 
side there wori; ledges about three feet high, in 
which were jihiced tlie tin fish-tanks. As the 
motioti of tlie train might have dashed tlie 
water about, and so destroyed the fisb, a novel 
device was adopted for avoiding this. About 
twenty fish were placed in gallon tin pails, 


which were put in the tanks, and the latter 
were filled up with water. The motion of the 
car was found to bo favourable for the circula- 
tion of air in the water, thus keeping it fresh. 
Every eight hours the water ^was renewed, and 
any dead fish were carefully removed by the 
attendants. The first halt was made at St Louis, 
where supplies of fish ivere left for aiipli cants 
in Missouri and Arkansas, and from this point 
fish were sent all over the States at the expense 
of the consignee. 

OHIOAGO PIG-l’ACKIXa. 

This enormous business, says a contemporary, 
carried out with the most elaborate mechanical 
contrivances, shows from returns lately published 
to have greatly decreased in scale of late years ; 
for while in 1878-9 no less than seven million 
four hundred and eighty thousand hogs were 
killed and '.packed, in 1881-2 only five million 
seven hundred thousand were secured for the 
business. These figures arc for winter packing 
only. The summer packing is somewhat less, the 
last returns showing only three million two hun- 
dred and twenty- live thousand as against five 
million three hundred and tw'enty-three thousand 
in 1880. As a natural result, prices have gone 
up considerably, and 1882 shows seventeen per 
cent, above 1881, and forty-four ]ier cent, over 
1880 — two hundred and sixteen per cent, above 
1878. Present prices cure thirty per cent, above 
the average of the summer prices of the past seven 
years. Comparison is made lietween the value of 
a barrel of pork and that of a certain quantity of 
wiieat. Thus, in 1879, a barrel of pork was of 
equal value to nine and a half bushels of wheat ; 
in 1880, fourteen bushels of wheat were required 
to buy a barrel of pork ; in 1881, fourteen and a 
half bushels of wiieat ; in 1882, sixteen and a half 
bushels of wheat ; while at the present moment 
seventeen and a half bushels of wheat are the 
equivalent of one barrel of pork. Those travellers 
who go to the States for pleasure should never iniss 
seeing the pig-killing cstahlishments in Chicago 
and Cincinnati. The mechanical ingenuity and 
exactness of all the appliances for putting the 
poor pig out of hi.s earthly existence, and the 
rapidity with which he is prepared for the use, of 
a hungry wmiid, is a wonderful sight to behold. 

CANADIAN DAIRYING', 

Cheese and butter factories are rapidly on tho 
increase in Quebec. Tho Minister of Agriculture 
in the Dominion has issued a Keport, "in which 
it is stated that there are now in the province 
of Quebec twaj Inmdred and eighty cheese 
factories, forty-seven butter factories, and twenty- 
eight cheese and butter factories combined, which ; 
shows an increase of no less than one lumdrcd 
and fifty-five cstablisliments during the year. 
Thi.s is no doubt correct, for the vast increase 
of horned stock, partly from importation, but 
more especially iroin native breeding, must bare 
an outlet for "the enormous amount of milk pro- 
duced, for which tho sparse population of tho 
province offers but a slight demand in its natural 
state. Canada is bound, in a few years, to bo 
so large an exporter of butter and cheese that 
consumers in England will w'elcume the m<aterlal 
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inewaw to ilie Imme siippliesj as the price 'now 
pa’ul fur butter aiitl cheese is fully double what 
it ^vas lliii'ly years since. In 1850--1-2, butter 
was nmepeniie per pound, cheese sixpence, meat 
cit^iitpenee. Ooiiii)etition with the States, and 
partiiuilarly with .llollaud, inixst have but one 
result, and that is a great reduction in the price 
for these necc-ssaries. As to the effect it will 
liaTe on the English producer, possibly it may 
actually do good', from the simple fact that it 
will be foiuul more profitable to the English 
grazier to wean his calves well on new milk, 
than to make butter and che.e.se. The stakes at 
issue are large, and the future of our own country, 
agriculturally, depends mucdi on what success 
the Oanadian and States dairymen meet with 
in their cheese and butter making. As to the 
price of meat in Canada, it is stated that during 
Easter, in Quebec a fat calf could not be pur- 
chased for less than fifty dtdlara, and eight dollars 
had to bo paid for a fUt lamb. 

lilPIlOVED EAILWAY SIGNAUIilNa BY NinKT. 

In a discussion on Daltonism, or colour blindness, 
which appeared in the Vaibj Newit some little time 
back, it was stated that a new sy.stem of night 
railway signalling w'ould shortly bo introduced, by 
which accidents resulting from 'the inability of tlie 
engine-driver to distinguish a red from a white 
light— a visual defect more cnrainon than is gene- 
rally supposed — would be rendered an iiuprissi- 
bility, Mr Cloiuinson, the railway engineer, and 
our correspondent, Mr A. Tner, of tjoadcnhall 
Street, the joint inventors of the new system, 
propose using at night the ordinary day semipliore 
signal, with the difference that the arms are to be 
boxed in and illuminated, Ihoir position as by 
day, and not the colour, signifying whether the 
line is blocked or clear. 


THE VIOLET BANK. 

'It wfts tlie firafc Uuio Luuy li.atl kiuui swc(;fc violut.s.' 

Eue the Sluing wUli full cninpletenass 
Fillccl the wuitin" woiid with sweetness, 

Eve the trees had burst in beauty, 

Eeady for their summer duty, 
tVallced a fiilr-hairod Ciiild along 
Where the river sang its song. 

And her eyes were clear with joyanee ; 

Not a shadow of annoyaiico 
Dwelt upon lier face, unshaded 
By the memory of the past ; 

Nor regret for pleasures faded, 

Or for joys that w'onhl not last. 

Ah one dreameth a sweet dream, 

■So she walked beside the stream, 

Euddotily a perfume stole 
With delight into her soul, 

And above her, on a height 
{Oh, whai, exquisite delight 1 ), 

She beheld, w'ith joy upspoken, ' 

Sometlu 7 ig never seen before 
{Just a sigi\, and seal and token 
■ That the spring had come once more)' } 

— 
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■•andcring she had never 
Seen such flowers beside the river. 

There they grow in .sw(;ct profusion, 
While with e.igcr, glad confualon, 

Down she heiit in plunk the treasure 
All hor own — with nuKer’H pleasure, 
Kuysing every fragrant )dos.yoin 
Ere she laid it In hor bosom ; 

Then, witli guilty face, looked round, 
Lest sojno little frietul or lover 
Wandering by, should thus discover 
What she, lucky child ! had found. 

And as years passed o’er the maulon 
(Ye.ars with change and soitow laden), 
Still she came, with tender pleasure, 

To the bank bo.side the river, 
Gatluii'ing wltbout stint or nieasuro 
Every spring those tb>wers, that insver 
Pailed with odorous breath to greet her, 
But with March came forth to meet her. 


Years had lied : the. Woman, older, 

Oft liiul felt tho world was colder, 

Since those sunny days gojui by 5 
Yet her heart heat faitb fully 
To tho lionio sluj long had left, 

To the place hy eliangc heruft. 

And she satl : ‘ Tho buds are buvsthig; 

All the world, for spring 5« tliirsliug ; 

I .shall go aiid see again 
That dear violet bank, wdiose sweetness 
Ne’er is luddeti by Time’s lloctne.ss, 

Though luy heart may throb with pain.* 

And shs;-wonfc ; hut found no trace 
Of that welbremomkired place. 

All was changed ; the h.ank was gone ; 

Aiul the river-path no more 
Wound ahmit it as of yore ; 

And of violets there wore none ! 

Ah ! in this short life, how often 
Memoides rise to soothe and .soften ; 

Oft beside the well-known stream, 

Docs .she gathei-, in a dream, 

Violets as fresh as ever 

Prom the hank above the river. tr, n. 
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OLD CITY TAVERXS. 

If cosinftss is needed as a condition under wliicli 
anthors gain moat inspiration, sncli an aLimdance 
of that luxxiry Lsis been bestowed npon tliem, in 
one direction, ever since the time of Shalcspearc, 
that whatever liardsbips they may have endured 
ill private life, they have had little cause to 
complain of their public ‘entertainment.’ So 
closely, indeed, have the old coffee-houses, inns, 
and taverns in the City of London become 
associated with the names of men of letters, so 
endless arc the anecdotes told of these eccentric 
people, of their sayings and doings, their witticisms 
and their epigrams, which have reached us from 
these sntig retreats, that no biography of a literary 
man of any note who has lived any time during 
the last three hundred years, w'ould be complete 
without some reference to more than one old City 
tavern. They were the ‘ houses of call ’ for those 
who had a fund of learning and were eager to 
exchange ideas. Tlic surroundings were eminently, 
characteristic of men who placed erudition before 
every other ‘circumstance’ by which our lives 
are governed. Here they could ‘feast’ over each 
other’s words, and serve them up r^chauffd with a 
bowl of punch. The floors were sanded, the pipes 
Avere of clay, and the seats were wooden high- 
; hacked benches. This may not be the modem 
notion of comfort ; but to men so conservative by 
nature, a Avarm room and a curtained compart- 
ment, Avhere Bhakspearo and Ben J onson had sat 
' in seats of honour, Avas an ample compensation 
for the absence of shoAAdness and case ; and the 
gloom and mystery of the courts and alleys in 
Avhich these old taverns Avere inAmriably found, 
was perhaps the secret of their attraction to men 
of^ a thoughtful aud retiring disposition. New 
faces were seldom seen ; it Avas a sort of cluh-life, 
in which the choice of companionship ' Avas made 
in the manner naturally adopted by ‘birds of a 
feather,’ floclcing in taverns, as in trees. 

Dr Jolmsonluid tlie highest opinion of a taA'ern; 
and Boswell has declared that he has heard him 
assert that a tavern chair was the throne of 


human felicify. ‘As soon,’ said Johnson, ‘as I 
enter the door of a tavern I experience an oblmon 
of care and a freedom from solitude. When I 
am seated, I find the master courteous, and the 
servants obsequious to my call, anxious to know 
and ready to supply my wants. Wine there 
exhilarates my spkits, and prompts me to free 
conversation, and an interchange of discourse 
with those whom I most love ; I dogmatise and 
am contradicted • and in this conflict of opinions 
and sentiments I find delight.’ 

lTi> a dim court — from the time of James I. 
until nearly the end of the last century — there 
stood out of Fleet Street one of the most noted 
taverns ever built in the City of London. It 
occupied the spot behind a quiet-looking gold- 
smith’s shop between Temple Bar and the middle 
Temple Gate, It Avas called the Devil tavern. 
The church of St Dunstan’s was nearly opposite ; 
and the sign of the tavern Avas St Dunstan pulling 
the Enemy of Mankind by the nose. In the time 
of Bon Jonson, Avho has given a lasting reputation 
to the house, the landlord’s name was Simon 
Wadloe— the original of ‘Old Sir Simon, the 
King,’ the favourite air of Squire Western in 
Tom Jones, The great room was called ‘The 
Apollo.’ Here Jonson lorded it Avith greater 
authority than Dryden did afterwards at WilVs, 
or Addison at Buiton^s. The rules of the club, 
draAvn up in the pitre and elegant Latin of 
Jonson, and placed over the chimney, were, it is 
said, ‘engraven in marble.’ They are described 
in the Tatter as being ‘in gold letters.’ This, 
account agrees with the rules themselves, the 
tablet being still preserved in the banking-house 
of the Messrs Child, as Avell as that interesting 
relic of the tavern — the bust of Apollo. The head, 

[ modelled from the Apollo Belvidere, kept guard 
'over the door of the ‘club.’ This is the tavern 
j mentioned by Pope : 

1 And each true Briton, is to Ben sc '1, 
i He swears the Muses meet him at Devil. 

I And Swift in one of his letters to**^tella says; ' 
[ I dined to-day with Dr Garth and Mr Addison 
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at tliG Devil tayern near Temple Bar, and Gartli 
treated’ 

It in more with tlie Miin tlian 'witli tlio Devil 
tavern tliab T)r Jolmson’s name is associated. 
It was there that Johnson said to Ogilvie, in reply 
to Ms observation, that Scotland had a great 
' many noble prospects ; ‘ I believe, sir, yon have 
a great many; Norway, too, has noble wild 
prospects ; and Lapland is remarkable for pro- 
digious noble wild prospects ; but, sir, let me tell 
yon, tlie noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever 
sees is the high-road which leads him to England.’ 
It was at this tavern that the idea of the tour to 
the Hebrides was first started ; and there, at their 
‘old rendezvous,’ Goldsmith often supped with 
Johnson and BosAvell. The original Mitre was 
of Shakspearc’s time. It was pulled down in 
the year 1829 by tbe Messrs Hoare, in order to 
extend their banking-house ; and in the same 
way Messrs Child have recently increased tlicir 
‘accommodation’ hy building upon the spot where 
once stood the Devil tavern. Both these taverns 
are tlins blotted out. This is truly a com- 
mercial age ! The old City churches are falling 
fast, and counting-houses are rising np where 
their old chimes (now silenced for ever!) were 
once heard ; and even the old City church- 
yards are slowly disappearing from sight. What, 
then, will the old City he five hundred years 
hence ? Hard hy is the Rainbow tavern, now a 
first-class clining-Iiouse, which was indicted in 
former times for the nuisance of selling colfee. 

There is another old City tavern. where Dr 
Johnson and Goldsmith often sat down together 
over a snug dinner, a tavern in Wine Office Court, 
called the Old OhesHre OJwese. Passing along 
Fleet Street and 'glancing up this coiu’t, those 
magic words seem to take up aU the space in 
‘the distance, as completely as though they were 
being glanced at through a telescope ; and if yoir 
follow the instincts of your nature, you will 
dive down the telescope towards the attractive 
lamp above the door and enter the tavern. 
The customary pint of stout, in an old pewter, 
will be placed before you if your taste lies 
that way ; and when you have finished your 
chop or steak, or pudding, as the case may 
he, there will follow that ‘speciality’ for which 
the Gheskire Cheese is principally noted — a dish 
of bubbling and blistering cheese, which comes 
up scorching in an apparatus, resembling a tin 
of Everton toIFee in size and shape. 

It was the same when fre(iueuted by Johnson 
and Gohlsmith ; and their favourite seats in the 
north-east corner of the window are still pointed 
out. Nothing is changed — except the waiters in 
course of nature—in this conservative and cosy 
tavern. If Goldsmith did not actually write 
parts of the Vicar of Walcejield in that corner, 
■he must have thought out more chapters than 
one while seated there. He lived in ‘Wine Office 
Court, and here it is supposed the novel, begun 
at Canonbury Tower, was finished. ‘I received 


one morning,’ said Dr Johnson, accol*di^^g to 
Boswell — ‘a message, from poor Goldsmith that 
ho was in great di-stres.'^, and, us it was Tif)t in 
his power to come to mo, bogging that I would 
come to him as soon as possible. I sent him a 
guinea, and promisetl to come to him directly, 
i accordingly went as .soon as I was dres.so.d ; and 
found that his landlady had arrestod hitn for 
his rent, at which he was in a violent passion. 
I perceived that ho had already changL'd my 
guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira and a 
glass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, 
desired he would he calm, and began to talk 
to him of the means hy which he might he 
exfeicated. He then told me that he had a novel 
ready for the pres.s, which ho produced to me. 
I looked into it, and saw its merits, told the land- 
lady I should soon return. ; and liaving gone to 
a bookseller, sold it for sixty ^lounds. I brought 
Gohlsmitli the money, and discharged his rent, 
not without rating his landlady in a high tone 
for having used him .so ill.’ 

Not less iut(!re.sting than the Ghr.sldrs Gheese i.s 
that favourite resort tif literary men for nearly 
three hundred years — the old Cock Tavern^ or, 
as it was first called, the Goch Alehouse, which faces 
the Middle Temple Gate, and has been famous 
for its chops and .steaks, its porter, and above 
all, its .stout, ever since it was established. Whilst 
the Plague was raging in Loudon in 1065, tho 
master shut up hi.s house and retire<l into the 
country. Tho following advertisement is still 
extant : ‘ This is to notify that the master of the 
QocM and Bottle, commonly called the Gock Alehouse, 
at Temple Bar, hath dismissed his servants and 
shut up his house for this .Long Vacation, intend- 
ing (God willing) to return at Michaelmas next, 
so tliat all persons what,soever who liave any 
accompls with the said niasl('i', or farthings 
belonging to the said house, are desired to rcx)air 
thither before the 8th of this instant July, unci 
they shall receive sati.sfactIon.’ In oxrr time, this 
tavern has been immortalised by Sir Tenny.son 
in his poem beginning, 

O plmnp head- waiter at the Cock. 

But ‘Will Waterproof,’ to whom the ver,^o,s are 
addre.ss(id, has ceased ‘to y)ace the gritted lioor’ 
for some years now ; and if the, re are asiy other 
changes in the old room, they are very slight. 
The walls are now only partially lined with 
wainscoting; and the silver taukard.s of .spe<;ial 
customers are no longer hung np in glittering^ 
rows in the biir. The old carved ehimney-]ner‘c, — 
of the age of James [.-—however, still ivmains ; 
and the curtained l)Oxc.s retain tiie same cosy 
aj)pearance, and still that 

JT.'dc livi'H ahotife 
Tlio waiter’s hands, tliat reach 
To cadi his porhict pint of btout, 

Hi.s proper chop to each. 

At the yireaent hour, the old tavern, viewed 
from tho opposite side of tlie road in I'lei-.t Bireet, 
looks ns if it occupied an uiuhu-'ground jmsitiim ; 
03 if it were buried somewhere behind those 
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lioarclinga in tlio miflst of ruins. The original 
entrance — a long sanded passage, more li& a 
tunnel than ever now — still stands ; but it will 
soon be pulled down ; though the tavern, it is 
said, being sufficiently far back from the road not 
to interfere with the widening of Pleet Street, is 
destined to remain a famous landmark in the 
vast field of literature. 

May this rumour prove correct ! For most of 
the taverns which stood in the neighbourhood of 
Fleet Street, Newgate Street, Barbican, and 
Cheapside, have become a mere matter of history, 
without in some instances even a votive stone to 
denote their original site. The famous gilded 
Cock which stood for so many years over the 
entrance, disappeared not very long since ; stolen, 
it is supposed, by some ardent lover of old London 
curios. 

Although the Ooclc was well known in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, there is very 
little allusion to it in contemporary literature. 
This may he because it was considered an ale- 
house and not a coffee-house. However, Pepys 
records going there in 1668, and eating lobster 
until midni^it. Fielding was fond of the old 
tavern, as were Smollett, Savage, Goldsmith, 
Boswell, and Cowper. The standard dishes at 
the Gocli are still ‘ chop and chop to follow,’ or a 
steak, either ‘small,’ ‘dinner,’ or ‘point,’ followed 
by a kidney ‘ sniped’ — that is to say, broiled whole 
so as to keep in the gravy— and toasted cheese. 
The old cellar of famous port wine was sold by 
auction towards the end of last year, but punch 
is still served in pint tumblers according to 
ancient usage. An old Goch tolcen of 1668 is .still 
shown, and'inajr be one of the ‘farthings’ alluded 
to in the advertisement above qiioted. 

The Qiaptcr House Tavern, at the corner of 
Chapter IIouso Court, Paterno.ster Row, fre- 
q[i;ehted principally towards the end of the last 
century by booksellers, authors, and editors, has 
not yet been removed. There it still stand.?, 
a long dark building, some three stories high. 
It can be reached by a narrow entrance into 
the court from St Paul’s Churchyard, or under 
a low archway from Paternoster Row. The 
coffee-room, on the ground-floor, 'where the 
literary ‘judges’ sat, has been recently changed 
into a bar. But the windows and the walls are 
the .same ; and the gloom which surrounds it 
now is little less than it was a hundred years ago. 
The ceilings in the tavern have such an nnimpos- 
ing elevation, that even though, when entering, 
<mc is made conscious of a precipitate descent 
to a level of more than a foot below the court 
outside, one is not Burpri,sed into a confession 
that tlio room has gained in loftiness in anj 
niarlced degree. In fact, this circuia.stance is 
(iisphiti'ng ; and the gloom which hangs about the 
extciftor adds to tlxis peculiar sense of dejumsion. 
From every point the shadow.? seem to have 
gathered about ibis tavern, and above them all 
there looms the shadow of St PaiiPs. 

In the first nnmlier of the Gonnoisseur, in 1764, 
this place is rofiii’red to. ‘And here my publishers 
would not forgive me,’ .says the writer, ‘was I to 
leave the neighbourhood without taking notice 
of the Ghtyter Goffee-house, which is fre(j[uented 
by those cncouragcrs of literature and — as they 
are .styled by an eminent critic — ^“not the worst 
Judges of merit,” the booksellers.’ It was another 


favourite tavern of Goldsmith’s ; and the place 
where he sat was, until the^ alterations took 
place, pointed out to visitors. It was to this 
tavern also that Chatterton frequently went. ‘I 
am quite familiar at the Ghapter Cofee-house,’ he 
wrote to his mother, ‘ and know aU' the geniuses 
there.’ 

On the side nearest to Patefiroster Row, about 
the centre of Newgate Street, there is still stand- 
ing the Salutation tavern, formerly known as 
the Salutation and Cat. This old tavern, like the 
Goeh, is reached by passing down a tunnel and 
through a bar and across a passage, when the 
coffee-room begins to come in sight. This room 
is divided into two apartments hy^ pillars, and 
the one most distant from the door is on a lower 
foundation by some feet. The efforts which are 
made to preserve the manners and customs of this 
tavern are severe ; but when the traditional snuff- 
box is presented to yon, after you have paid your 
bill, the privilege of sneezing at the head-waiter 
seems as if it had lost half its charm. It is diffi- 
cult to realise now how Coleridge could have found 
the tavern a pleasant retreat when suffering from 
fits of melancholy ; and yet it was here that 
Southey found him, and tried to rouse him from 
his semi-insane idleness. 

Cheapside and the Poultry were at one time 
as famous as Fleet Street for their ‘literary’ 
taverns. The White Horse in Friday Street 
makes a consiiicuous figure in the Merry Conceited 
Jests of George Peek, one of the poets and play- 
writers of Elizabeth’s reign; and the name is 
still attached to a gin-palace of the modern 
typo; and there was another tavern which is 
even moi’e celebrated — at the corner of Friday 
Street and Bread Street — called the Mermaid 
Club, where Sir Walter Raleigh, who instituted 
it, and where Shak-spearo, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Jonson, and many others, met. 

Souls of poois dead and gone, 

What Elysium have yo known. 

Happy field or mossy cavern. 

Choicer than the Mermaid tavern J 

So sang Keats, Nor must the Quern’s Arm, 
another tavern in Cheapside where this poet 
once lived, be forgotten — where he wrote his 
sonnet on Chapman’s Homer, and all the poems 
in his first volume. This tavern, like most of 
the rest of the old taverns in Cheapside, has 
disappeared ; and the second floor, which Keats 
occupied — stretching over a passage leading to 
the entrance— is now a warehouse, with nothing 
more ornamental about its frontage than a rusty 
crane. 

In Great Ea.stcheap, between Small Alley and 
St Micbael’s Lane, stood the Boar’s Head tavern, 
commemorated by Sbakspeare. It was destroyed 
by the Great Fire ; but it was relmilt almo.st 
immediately afterwards ; nor was it finally 
demolished — in order to make space for new 
approaches to London Bridge — until 1831. The 
back part of the house looked upon the burying- 
ground of St Michael’s, Crooked Lane. The 
statue of William IV. nearly marks the .site. In 
the reign of Richard. 11. , a tenement, called the 
Boar’s Head, in Eastcheap, wa.s in jiossession of 
Walter Morden, stockfish-monger of London, In 
the time of Homy IV. there was, according to 
Stow, ho tavern in Eastcheap. Sbakspeare alone 
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refers to this tavei'u. After the Great Fire, it 
■vxas rebuilt of brick, with ita door in the centre, 
a* window above; and then a boar’s head cut in 
stone, with the iuitiais of the landlord (I. T.), and 
the date (near the snout) of 16G8, which may still 
be seen in the Guildhall Museum. Boswell says : 
‘1 mentioned a club in London at the Boar’s 
Mead in Bastcheap, the very taveni where 
Falstnff and his joyous companions met ; and 
the luembers of which all assume Shakspeare’s 
characters. One is Falstalf ; another, Prince 
Henry ; another, Bardolph ; and so on.’ To which 
Johnson replied : ‘ Don’t he of it, sir. Now that 
you have a name, you must be careful to avoid 
many things not bad in themselves, but which 
will lessen your character. This, every man 
who has a name must observe. A person w-ho 
is not publicly knoTO, may live in London as 
he pleases, without any notice being taken of 
himj but it is wonderful how any person of 
consequence is watched.’ In liis essay, ‘ A Reverie 
at the Boar's Mead Tavern,’ Goldsmith says; 
‘ Herc,_ by a pleasant hre, in the very room wliore 
old Sir John Falstalf cracked his jokes, in the 
very chair which was sometimes honoured by 
Piince Henry, I sat and ruminated on the 
follies of youth ; wished to be young again, hut 
was resolved to make the best of life while it 
lasted; and now and then compared past and 
present times together.* Forgetful of the ravages 
committed bj the Great Fire-just as Boswell 
did — Goldsmith fancied that he sat in the vexy 
tavern fremiented by Falstalf. 

When the old City taverns with a literary 
‘flavour’ stopped short in their eastward course, 
it would he difficult to decide. It was out of 
Thames Street, in Three Cranes Lane — ‘ so called,’ 
says Stow, ‘not only of three cranes at the 
tavern door, but rather of three cranes of timber 
placed on the yintry wharf by the Thames’ side, 
to crane np wines’ — that the Three Cranes stood, 
famous as early as the reign of James I,, and 
frequented by 'Ben Jonson and the wits of his 
time. In Bartholomew Fair, Jonson says : ‘ These 
pretenders to wit ! Your Three Cranes, Mitre, 
and Mermaid men ! Not a corn of true salt, 
not a grain of right mustard among them all.’ 
The mention of this tavern by mine host of the 
Bonny Black Bear, in Kenilworth, is frequent. 
‘Nor is there such a wine,’ says Giles Gosling 
— drinking olf a cup of his own sack — ‘at the 
Three Cranes in the viutry, to my knowledge.’ 

There is no sign of this tavern in Thames 
Street now. The '’large modern warehouse — still 
called the Three Cr/incs — standing upon the site 
formerly occupied hy the old wai’ehouse and 
tevern, with its loi’ty frontage towards the 
Thames, seems to foretell in its very face of 
how these venerable landmarks in the City of 
London must of necessity soon be swept away. 
They are crowded out in this neighbourhooll, 
as elsewhere, in dark alleys, up steep lanes 
and narrow coiu’ts, whoi’e still a few of them 
hold out an almost ludicrous resistance against 
the nuvrch of time. Some of them arc propped 
up by wooden beams, resembling crutches, 
gainst which they lean like those incurable 
cripples who liave the appearance of being on 
their last legs ; while others are supported on 
each side by liouses which are only in a siight 
degree less weak and tottering. These old City 


taverns arc monuuienfcH of their own antiquity 
and fame ; and wlien the last snug retreat has 
grown dark, 


"Wo know not wliero is tliat Proinothfian heat 
qihat can ita light ruliuno. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

OE, A. JtAED KNOT. 


■ JOHN. B, JIAEWOOD, 


CHAPTER XXII.— PROJI POUNCE AND PONTIPEX. 


‘Mv dear, I shall not stay long away. I dislike 
leaving yon here alone; and besides, these new- 
fashioned garden-parties are not much to my 
taste, and one meets the oddest people, perhaps 
because it is out of doors. But Oelina made a 
point of my coming to her, and so ’ 

Now, CJolina was Her Grace the Duelujss of 
Snowdon ; and Lady Barbara ha<l always highly 
approved of that handsome and frigid young 
liuty while yet in meditation fancy free, anil 
always took rather nudeserved credit to herself 
for having been iustnummtal in placing the ducal 
coronet on her well-shaped liead. ‘Ikjor dear 
Snowdon ought to thank me for having helped 
him to such a wife,’ was a not uufrequent I’emark 
of Lady Barbara. There were other match- 
makom, less disinterested, who possibly owed a 
grudge to Lady Barbara for what she had done 
tOAvards hooking for her young friend the biggtist 
matrimonial prize of the sei[^on ; but at auyrato 
the Duke, who was plump and short, and some- 
times mistaken, by strangers who came to see 
his model farm and pedigree cattle, for his own 
bailiff, BO naturally did gaiters and velveteen suit 
him, had secured a bride fit to do honour to his 
high degree and ample means. 

‘ I shall not bo dull in the least ; I don’t mind 
it at all, <Iear Lady Barbara,’ the young mistress 
of Leominster House had re.pliod gently ; and 
then she had been left to her solitude in that vast 
mausoleum o£ a mansion that w.-us now her home. 
Of course Lady Leominster had been invited. 
She Avas alAV'ays invited. Cards and notes, so to 
speak, rainal at her (loor ; but it aaus im])ossiblo 
that she should, at this comparatively early stage 
of her widowhood, mix in general society. She 
stayed, then, at home ; while Lady Barbara sallied 
■forth to WilloAv Reach, as the Dukii’s pretty 
Thames-side villa bore name, AAdiere very august 
personages Averc expected to gild the assembly by 
their presence. 

‘ I sliall not ho dull ; see, I have t})e Laureate’s 
new poem, only just begun,’ the young lady had 
.said, as she took the book in lier I'umd, just before 
the aunt of the late Marquis fi(;t forth on her 
festal errand. But hours had elapsed, and Lady 
Barbara had been absent for a long long time, 
and the summer sun was drooping in the sky, 
and very, very few lines of the poetry had Ix^en 
perused by the fair young creature in blade, whoso 
mourning garb and utter loneliness seemed almost 
touching, Avhon contrasted with the pomp and 
state and grandeur that environed her. She took 
the book again and again in her Avhite hand and 
glanced at ita pages ; but her mind strayed far 
away — so it seemed— from the liuc.s before her, 
and she laid doAvn the volume Avith a sigh and 
remained lost in thought. 
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. person from Pounce and Pontifex, My Lady, 
business papers of importance. Woiud your 
Ladyship please to see him ? ’ i 

Tile lady lifted her book again, and it was 
almost peevishly that 'she made answer: ‘Cer- 
tainly not. I am occupied. I do not wish to 
be disturbed.’ 

The man in sable retire<l with oriental obe- 
dience ; but before he had traversed the wide ; 
expanse of Brussels carpet that intervened between 
him and the door, the lady seemed to change her 
mind., ‘Stop, Petei's,’ she said languidly. ‘I 
will see this person, since my lawyers have sent 
him.’,,, . , 

The clerk of Messrs Pounce and Pontifex was 
ushered in. In some respects the man did look 
the very type of clerkhood. He wore the 
neatest garments, tight-fighting, neither new nor| 
old, of black or ‘ subfusc ’ hue, as our old ; 
Oxford Latin statutes used to phrase it ; and his 
shirt-collar was very white, .and his pale cravat i 
tight and trim. He carried under one arm some 
bundles of papers and iiarchments, tightly tied 
Avith I'ed tape, and in one hand, barrislier-like, he , 
bore a blue bag. 1 

The young lady looked up Avith but a dulled 
curiosity as the man made his boAA'. She had . 
expected to see a quiet, ixnobtrusive person of the j 
male sex, anxious to do his errand and to take 
his leave. To her surprise, the languid glance j 
of her soft blue eyes was met by the steady stare I 
of Avicked eyes, as bright, ay, brighter than her 
own, eyes full of fire and full of malice, half- 
threatening, half-mocking. Never, surely, did 
family solicitors of such high standing as the 
immemorial firm of Pounce and Pontitex send, 
to such a client, such a clerk. lie had not 
impressed the servants unfavourably. But then 
his hearing had been firm and staid, and his looks 
downcast. Noav, there Avas a change in the man’s 
maxxner, and he had somcAvhat of the air of a 
reckless buccaneer of earlier days, treading his 
scliooner’s deck, in silken scarf, and with gold 
and silver and pistols ostentatiously displayed 
about his person. So startled was the lady, 
that, in sincere alarm, she rose from her seat 
and moved towards the bell. The singular 
emissary of Pounce and Pontifex barred her 
way. 

‘No, no, My Lady Marchioness,’ he said, in 
that strange A'oice that belonged to Chinese Jack, 
and Avhicli provoked or perplexed those Avho heard 
it ; ‘ you must not ring the hell — at least, not 
noAV. Sit down again, I beg, and let ns attend to 
business. Come ; ^ve have no time to lose. Lady 
Barbara may come back. I lost hours, in getting 
myself fit to act the character, when once I saw 
that the coast Avas clear.’ 

Scared and amazed, the yoxing mistress of 
Leominster House shrank hack from the auda- 
cious eyes and daixntless front of this extra- 
ordinary intruder. She hesitated a moment, 
and then meekly resumed her seat. Wliat, in- 
deed, was she to do? She could not reach the 
b(ilL To call aloud was useless, in that vast 
catacomb of a house, AA'herc all ordinary sounds 
were deadened by space. Beside.s, Avaa there 
anything to justify a shriek for aid? The man 
Avas not rude, only odd and peremptory. Pounce 
and Pontdex luui certainly made choice of an 
ec, centric envoy ; but there he Avas. One thing 


puzzled her. Where had she seen those bold 
eyes before? ^ She had no recollection of the 
man, Avith his close-cut hair and bushy beard 
and face seamed by countless lines, save of those 
daring, defiant eyes, Avith their look *of rough 
admiration and keen scrutiny, odious both. 

‘And now to business,’ said this phenomenal 
clerk. 

‘Will you not’-- — said she AAdiom he ad- 
dressed, as she timidly motioned toAvards a 
chair. 

The man took the seat readily enough. ‘ Your 
husband’s father, My Lady, has done me the 
honour to ask me to be seated at Castel Vawr 
often enough,’, he said drily. 

‘Yon know Castel Vawr, then?’ faltered out 
the bewildered girl. 

‘ Better than your Ladyship does, I know most 
things ; and what I don’t knoAV, I have a knack of 
finding out,’ was the man’s cool answer. ‘ So now, 
as I said, to husine.ss. We may as Avell hoist true 
colours at the masthead — excuse a sailor’s simile — 
at once. I don’t come from Pounce and Pontifex 
in the least — not I. Never was a quill-driver. 
This rubbish, these stage properties,’ he added — 
glancing at the red-taped packets and the blue 
bag that lay beside him on tlie floor, contem]ptu- 
onsly — ‘I bought at a law-stationer’s in Oursitor 
Street. The make-up wasn’t bad, though,’ he 
added boastfully. 

‘ Not from Pounce and Pontifex ! Then, sir, 

I must insist’ said the lady, as she half-rose ; 

hut somehow she was cowed by the burning eyes 
that met hers. 

‘Insist that I should go — ring, and have the 
intruder turned out!’ said the man laughingly. 

‘ No, Lady Leominster ; that won’t do Avith one 
Avho has looked Death, in his ugliest shape, in the 
face for thirty years, and who is used to frowns 
from more potent pcivsons than even a Marchioness. 
No ; nor am I a thief,’ he added rapidly, as he 
noted the expression of her face. ‘Not a bit 
of that. I am no robber ; I am no clerk ; I 
am simply an unaccredited plenipotentiary, and 
come on my own account, not on that of those 
venerable compilers of bills of costs, Pounce and 
Pontifex.’ 

Next to his sneering tone, the most remark- 
able feature in the conversation of Chinese Jack 
certaiidy was, that at one time the man' seemed 
to be a perfect gentleman, and a moment later, 
the dissolute, reckless adventurer. She could 
hut eye him Avith timid wonder as he Avent on. 

‘I know I waste time, and hoAV precious the 
minutes majr be,’ he said, with an evident 
enjoyment of the situation and of the fact that 
he was master of it. ‘ Yet I do AA'aste them. Yon 
and I, My Lady, must be friends or foes. I know 
too much to be neglected.’ 

‘ I__i do not understand — you come from Castel 
Vawr,’ stammered the lady. 

‘From an older land than even the ‘Welsh 
Marches — from Alexandria — from Egypt. I saw 
a good deal, and heard a good deal, and picked up 
a few trifling secrets too, -when yon and I came 
home together by the good ship Cyprus, My 
Lady.’ 

‘Secrets — the Gy'jyrus — in what Avay, pray, can 
secrets concern me?’ demanded she haughtily, 
and Avith no perceptible tremor in her voice, 

Chinese Jack eyed her Avith a composure not 
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•wlioliy devoid of a Hdden. sense of amusement, 
as tkongh eke luid been a cliild indeed. But' he 
was quite grave wlren ho said ; ‘Not directly, of 
course, My Lady Mai'ohioness. But — ^you have 
a sister.’ 

• ‘I have indeed. Can you— is it possible that 
you have Ijcen sent to rac — ^by herv The voice 
in which the question was asked was not a steady 
one. 

Chinese Jack indulged in a little laugh. ‘Not 
I, My Lady,’ lie said, as slowly as if he were 
weighing every word. ‘Although,’ you sec, I 
might hWe been. Yoir see, My Lady, the likeness 
is so very remarkable between you two young 
things — begging pardon for the freedom — that 
it would not take much to turn the tables, to 
put the other one in your place, and leave your 
Ladyship out in the cold. A pity, too ! This is 
a grand house, and the castle, to my fancy, is 
a finer; and then the splendid income, and the 
rank, and the power, and the station, and the 
being flattered and courted by high and low. It 
would never do to lose it all, My Lady. It would 
be heart-breaking to be outgencralied, because the 
competitor held butter cards, oi* played them 
better. And yet that will happen, be sure of 
that, if you allow me to go over to Miss Cora’s 
side, and’ 

‘Hold, sir ! I forbid you to addiws me thus ! 
I forbid you to drag my dear, unhappy, misled 
Bister?s name into your. talk. Leave me, this 

instant— or’ She stopped, trembling. She 

had risen to her feet, eager in her passionate 
indignation. The adventurer merely laughed. It 
was not a joyous laugh ; the quiet, scornful chuckle 
of a fiend, rather. That laugh, and the expres- 
sion of the man’s mocking eyes, checked her 
anger, and, with a sob, she sank helplessly back 
in her chair. 

‘ Lady Leominster,’ said the man, in a changed 
tone, ‘ 1 only wish to convince you, for your own 
good, that I — Jack Nameless, you may caU me — 
can be a x^rost useful friend, or a very dangerous 
enemy. I am not a moral man, of course, I am 
not a model charactci’. Liken me, if you ple.ase, 
to those mercenaries of two or three hundred 
years back, the Condottieri— tlie Dugald Dxilgettics 
— who wore ever ready to sell their swords to 
the highest bidder.' Your purse is the longest, 
and I have come to you the first. But, on the 
other hand, the Opposition would be more liberal 
as to plodgos, which in. the event of success would 
doubtless be redeemed. If you despise mo, say 
the word, and I will go over to the hostile camp. 
I have power to help and power to harm, I can 
assure you.’ 

‘"What do you want — money 1’ asked the lady 
wearily. 

‘Of course I do, My Lady. To the best of 
my poor experience, there ' is nobody who does 
not want it But I am not extortionate — a mere 
retaining fee, Rive hundred pounds would’ 

‘Five hundred pounds!’ Bhe could not help 
repeating the words with something like dis- 
may. 

‘Say three, then — or, better, three-fifty ; I have 
a use for the odd money,’ said Chinese Jack 
promptly, ‘We will settle, then, on our three 
hundred and fifty pounds. There ia a good, 
solid, heavy balance at your Ladysliip’s baiuccrs, 
and iL there had not boon, your Ladyship’s name 


would have sufficed to bring down upon us a 
shower-bath of gold. Miss Cora would he better 
here,’ he added, ‘as sister of the Marchioness, 
than as queen of all.’ 

‘If you could .But what influence could 

you exert — unless she hfis really sent ymi hi,!re,’ 
faltered out the lady. She had risen, and with 
a tiny key unlocked the ju'etfk.'st little ciu'h.'sity 
of a costly cabinet, from which she witlulrew a 
cheque-book with trembling h;md. 

‘Yon may guess my ixilktonec over her by my 
influence over you, Lady Leominster,’ was the 
cool answer of Chinese Jack, wlu)se over-bright 
eyes, like those of some weird creature of; romance, 
seemed to penetrate her very thoughts; ‘and 
yoxi nxay believe, xvhat is the truth — tluit it rests 
with me whether you hold your own, with a 

penitent sister .at your side, or whethex’ 

Never mind, My Lady, Tear out the leaf of 
your cheqixe-book. Dip your pim in th;.it toy 
inkstand. But, on reenusideratiun, let the cheque 
bo for five Imndrod, if you please. I had for- 
gotten that it is not my silence, lu.it my active 
aid which your interests require ; and help costa 
money.’ 

Very timidly, like a frigliicncd child iix 
presence of a stern teacher,' she obeycil, ami 
with trembling lingers, hehl out the chefp.ie for 
the man to take. To her surprise, the man 
delayed to take it. 

‘dam no robber, my young luidy ]Marchione.sf-i, 
as I mentioned prtndously,’' he said, proudly 
enough ; ‘ nor do 1 exact blackmail from you 
with a pistol at your head. 'What I want is — 
payment fur my services, for my knack of setting 
things, that are wremg, right. Jack Nameless 
never was a tliiof. 1 hiok on it as ray retaixxing 
fee, I am an advocate worth a thumping one. 
But I do not force iny advocacy upon you. I 
could bring your sister back. 'l ct,)uld insure 
your position ; not, of course, on suffix terms ns 
these ; hut, if you please, My .La<Iy, I will 
decline your cheque.’ 

‘Take it — but liring my dulling back to me,’ 
she said, ami fell sobbing back into her duiir 
and hid lior face. 

Ohme.so Jack picked up the cheque, whiffii 
had been allowed to drop to tlie llooi*, carefully 
satisfied himself that no formality hud been 
omitted, aixd folding up the valuable slip of 
paper, thrust it into his pocket. ‘Now, l^ady 
Leominster,’ ho said hastily, but in a distinct 
tone, ‘I have taken your pay and engaged in 
your service. Nothing for nothing is a favourite 
saying of mine ; and a two-edged one it is, for 
I should feel your money bnim in my ])ocket, 
if .1 did not work it out, as 1 will. Trust me, 
I won’t leave my visiting-curd, nor wrile down 
my name in your jxu'ter's hall-book ; ami I should 
ficai'cely find a<’huiasion here a second time as a 
clerk of your soliffitor-s. But rely on i1, you 
will see more befoxu long of your very hutuhle 
servant Jack Nameless. I have more tricks {.ban 
one in my bag, as our T'rench friends sxiy.’ Ife 
picked up the bag find the red-taped paucirs from 
the floox', and was goixe so speedily ami silently, 
that it Wcla as if a .shadow hud iHttcil ilirongli 
the vast length of the stately romn. (Ihine.se 
Jack needed no guide to condxxct liim through 
the spacious halls and branching passage, s of the 
huge mansion, iiither he had knoxvu the place 
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of old, or his instinct for locality was qtiiek and 
unerring, for he had nearly gained the outer 
entrance, when there was a deep roll of wheels, 
and then a hustle and stir ; and Lady Barbara, 
fresh from her garden-party at the ducal villa, 
came in. With perfect respect, the man stepped 
back and stood aside to let the dignified spinster 
pass him by, bowing slightly as he did so. He 
played his assumed character very_ well, his law- 

P mrs under his arm, his bag tightly held in 
black-gloved hand, a certain stiff Immility in 
his salute. But a very close observer might 
have noticed that he seemed a down-looking 
man, and avoided, perhaps from shyne.ss, meet- 
ing Lady Barbara’s eye. She looked at him 
inquisitively as she acknowledged the movement 
of his head, and then passed on. Thirty seconds 
more and Chinese. Jack was in the courtyard, 
through the side-gate, and gone. 

‘My dear, I have been thinking of you, aud 
fearing you felt dull all through this tiresome 
party."" Certainly, Society is not what it was. 
One misses the peoxde one ought to meet, and 

gets jostled by those who But who was that 

Hingiilar-looking man with the heard and the 

K rs that I met as I came in?’ asked Lady 
ara presently. ‘ Did you receive him ? ’ 

*I did. He gained admission, I am sorry to 
say, on false pretences, as a clerk of Pounce and 

Pontifex, with papers' to he signed, and’ 

‘The WTctch! What was he, then — a thief?’ 
exclaimed Lady Barbara, aghast, and looking 
around her, as if to be sure that the Claudes and 
Hohhimas and Rembrandts on the walls were yet 
in their gilded frames. 

‘ No — not that, dear Lady Barbara,’ sobbed out 
the girl ; ‘ thougli he did distress and frighten 
me, talking as he did in hints about my darling 
Cora, my poor misguided sister, that I love so 
dearly, and would give so much, aU I have, to 
win back to me. And I dread scandal so, and 
four that disgrace should rest on the proud name 
of the great family — yours, Lady Barbara, and 
mine now, into which my hu.shand brought me. 
So I was alai'mod, and — ^and gave him money.’ 

‘ The knave, the wretch ! Some begging-letter- 
writer, on the watch to extort a trifle of money 

from a young creature like The servants are 

to blame for admitting him,’ .said Lady Btubara 
wrathfuily. 

‘ It wa.s my fault ; I consented to receive him,’ 
returned the other timidly; ‘and he was very 
fair-spoken, and seemed really to have come on 
busine.ss, until he began to talk of Cora, and 

tlieji You are not angry with me, aunt, 

because I gave the man money?’ She spoke in 
a swc'.et childish voice, that wonhl have softened 
a harder licart than that of austere Lady Barbara, 
who came over at once and kissed her tenderly 
on the forehead. 

‘No wonder yon arc frightened, my love! I 
ought to have heeu here to protect you,’ she said ; 
‘but L tliouglit in your own liouse you were safe. 
The audacity of the man ! Did he leave any clue, 
name, or iuldress l.jy which he could he traced? 
if so, I will ]nit the 'matter at once into the hands 
of the jiolici!, and he will he punished as he 
deserves,’ .said the stern old lady, who never 
dj'camed that the iuliauler’s raid into ‘Leominster 
llmwe. could Jiave profited him by more than a 
couple, or say three or four sovereigrus, and^_who 


would have been horrified had she knovoi the 
actaal amount of the cheque. 

‘He left no name, no address ; and had he 
mentioned such, I should have forgotten them, 
I think. It wa.s only my sister’s dear name that 
stirred my heart so,’ was all the reply.' 


LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 

Not long since, the rnmonr spread far and wide 
that the action of the French government towards 
the so-called religious societies had caused the 
monies of La Graixde Chartreuse to contemplate 
the necessity of seeking a new home in Switzer- 
land. As these holy men are no mere idle drones, 
but busily occupy themselves in manufactur- 
ing, amongst other concoctions, certain Uqiieurs 
which have so won the public taste as to bring 
the brotherhood both fame and wealth, the French 
would no doubt regret losing them as much as 
the Swiss would rejoice at gaining them. As there 
is some probability— -though it seems more remote 
than it once was — that the celebrated monastery, 
in which so industrious a fraternity dwell and 
labour, may soon be numbered with the things 
of the past, a sketch of its history and of its 
condition, as seen a year or two ago, may not 
he uninteresting. 

About eight centuries since, a citizen of Eheims 
named Bruno was seized with an ardent longing 
for a monastic life, and he sought among his 
fellow-citizens for some whose minds had the 
same bent as his own. He soon found six who 
were glad to be bis companions in mortifying 
the flesh, and indulging their intense sense of 
weariness with the things of the world. Not 
one of the seven, however, was acquainted with 
any jplacc sufliciently near, and yet remote from 
tlie haunts of men, fur their pixrpose. Nor did 
the brotherhood know liow to overcome tliis 
difficulty until they heard that there dwelt in 
Grenoble a pious soul named Hugues, who was 
sure to he not only able but willing to direct 
them to such a spot as they needed. So they, 
clad in horse-hair shirts and coarse woollen robes, 
set forth on sandalled feet, with staves in their 
hands, to seek out and consult this worthy man. 
In so doing they ‘did not err ; for Hugues, leading 
them towards the Alps, brought them, after a 
journey of twenty miles, to a valley standing 
four thousand five hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, and almost encircled with snow-clad 
mountains. Here thej^ determined- to settle. 
Soon, by their energetic labours, with the aid 
of the sturdy mountaineers sent them by Hugues, 
a chapel and seven cells were built. 

In a comparatively short time, the Carthusians ; 
—as they called themselves— so grew in popular 
estimation that this their first monastery became 
a favourite resort for those who felt called to 
an ascetic life. In the days of its pristine vigour, 
there was little to attract within its walls any 
save those who were anx.iou.s to mortify the fiesh 
and give themselves up to devotions ^ of the 
austerer sort. A- nioagro and di.sta.steldl diet, 
coarscuoss and scaiitiiicss in drosSj witli. tlio 
continual repetition of prayers, were 'rigidly 
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enforced, Ifc was the bonnden duty also of every 
monk to subject his body to pain by .the applica- 
tion of the scoxirge. The use of animal food 
was strictly forbidden. Fish was indeed allowed 
now and then, but very seldom. The only 
bread that rnii^hb ho eaten, whether in health 
or sickness, was made of wheat ground with 
the husks. The present inhabitants of La Grande 
Ohartrense take a pride in telling visitors of 
the austere lives their predecessors led. They, , 
however, as far as we can judge, do not eeein 
very anxious to emuhrto their forefathers in 
this respect. 

We may here mention that Bruno himself 
was not allowed to preside for long over the 
monastery he had founded. He was soon sum- 
moned to Rome by the pope. Here, because 
of the great fame lie had obtained, he was kept 
for some time, much against his own wish. At 
last he was permitted to leave and carry out 
a resolution he had formed of founding a monas- 
tery at La Torra, in the wilds of Calabria, like 
to that which he had established in Dauphiuu. 
There lie died in the year 1101. 

During the eight centuries that have passed 
since St‘ .Bruno founded La Grande Chartreuse, 
the Carthusians have become so ninnerouH that, 
in spite of the havoc wrought by the Reformation 
■ and other causes, the ord(ir has many monasteries 
in Europe. Some of these arc not a little famous, 
as, for instance, the Cortosa near Pavia, the 
architectural magnihceuce of which has made 
it one of the sights of Em*opo. Still the one 
which was the linst homo of the order remains 
to the present day the most important of them 
all, and tliat in spite of the fact, that it has 
sulfored much from fire and persecution, and has 
been subjected to various trials, from which 
kindred institutions have been comparatively free. 
This long-continued prosperity, notwithstanding 
so many adverse circumstances, is beyond ques- 
tion largely due to the very mundane fact that its 
position places at its command an ample supply 
of tlie Alpine plant.s needed to produce the delect- 
able Uq^iumrs for which it has so ' long been 
famous, ; ■ 

Tlie present monastic buil<ling.s have not been 
in existence more than two hundred yeans. 
Indeed, between the eleven tli and sixteenth j 
centuries the monks of La Grande Chartreuse 
had the misfortune to lose tlieir home by fun i 
no fewer than six times. It was so destroyed , 
in the year 1876, and w'aa then restored at j 
great expense in its existing form. The site ' 
occupied is a little louver down than that on 
which St Bruno and his companions built their 
chapel and cells. Those primitive buildings, 
which were simply wattled cabins, stood, tradition 
says, on an isolated mass of rock, which is now 
inclosed in a pine forest tliat overhangs the 
prcBenb buildings. In this forest are two ch.apcls 
sacred to Sto Marie and Nofcrc-Damo do Casabbus. 
There is also another chapel to be seen erected 
on the rode where St Bruno is said to have first 
built the one in which he and his little band of 
disciples worahipped. It is dedicated to its first 
founder, and contams, so they say, the original 
alto at which that good man was wont to 
celebrate mass. A line cascade descending from 
this rock in the direction of the inonasteiy adds 
greatly to the beauty of the scene. 

r ; -;— ^ 
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Much cannot be said in praise of the ardutco- 
tnre of La Grande (hiartrouHc, as far as its out- 
ward appearance, when looked at closely, i.s. 
concerned. Still, it caniu.tt be denied that the 
vast stone structure, pilaiu as it is, has an air of 
solid grancle.ur which prodneea a sohniinising 
effect. Moreover, th(‘ straggling pile of liuildings, 
with its long Strctc.hes of walks, .square, towers, 
steep gray-slated roofs, with their lines brokem 
by dormer windows and slender spii’es, w'hidi 
jut up here and there, harmonises admirably with 
’its surroundings — namely, a green upland, shel- 
tered by pine fort'.st.s, from the midst of which 
.mighty rocks rear their hoary heads. 

On entering the main building, we find our- 
selves in a corridor, Hanked on each side, by 
reception-rooms, named respectively the Salles 
do France, d’ltaliej d'Allemagnc, and de Bour- 
gogne. ■ This corridor, on the w'alls of which arc 
pictures of vaidous Carthu.sian monasteries, leads 
to the room s(^t apart for the general-superior of 
the ord<.m. On its right are tho cedks of the 
dignitaries of the fraternity ; on its left are the 
kitchen, tdie chapel, and the church. From it, a 
stone staircase lead.s to the first floor. Here are. 
tho chapter-honso and the apartments rese.rved 
for strangers. .From, this floor, aiu^ther flight of 
stairs conducts to some garrets, used as workshops 
and storerooms. The cloiskrs con.siat of^ two 
galleric.s, each three hundred yards long. Eighty 
ce.lls open into them. Evi'-ry cell is furnislied 
with a cupboard-like bed-stead, a reading-desk, 
table, largo chair, stove, crucifix, statuette of the 
Virgin, a few books of devotion, and directions 
for novices. The bechling ctmsists of a straw 
mattress, two linen sheets, and a warm thick 
counterpane, 

Th .0 church, like all the rest of the building, 
is strikingly devoid of decorations, although tlie 
walla are covered, we can hardly say adorned, 

I with some curious old carvings. A transparent 
screen separata.g the nave into two parfc.s ; one of 
I these is rcsiirved for the choir and the ' .sujieriors 
of the order ; the other is for the u.se of the 
ordinary monk.s. Visitors who attend any of 
tho services have to take their plact«s in a small 
gallery. The chapter-house is a large, squai'e, 
room, surrounded by stalls built tmt from tlie 
walls, on which are to be seen very badly e.xe- 
cuted portraits of the generals of the order. 

The library i.s a large widl-fitted room. On 
the shelves there are, however, we were tohl, only 
five thousand volume.s. Many of these are very 
handsomely bound, but very few of them are of 
any great intrinsic value. Fire, time, anel the 
destroying energy of over-zealcm.s agents of the 
Reformation, have made sad havoc; with the 
treasures it once possesaed. 

To the moniustery pro])er is uttuelu,‘,d a small 
but well-cultivated garden ; this and the buildings 
wo have described arc; ene.ircled by a high wall, 
on the outside of which are stabhis, a windmill, 

■ and tlie factory where tho monks com’oc.b the 
celebrated liqxkun^ the tonic cli.\.ii', and the oint- 
ment known as Bnula itann-. 

Right opposite the chief mitrauco to tho main 
pile of buildings is a structure \vhich, though 
called an iidirmary, is really used for tho ace.oni- 
raodation of fem.ah; giu-.sts, who are nu«t (.-ourte- 
ously entertaiued by tlie ,superiov.s of tlie nt'iier ; 
the monkish rank and file not being allowed the 
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privilege of doing the amiable to female guests. 
To tkuse they receive under their roof, they 
dispense hospitality with a liberal hand ; and 
against no wayfarer, whether rich or poor, is 
tiieir door closed ; while all who visit them 
are cordially invited to prolong their stay till 
the following morning at least. Nor is any 
charge made for the entertainment, though, 
should a guest ho generously disposed, there 
is not much cliiiiculty in finding a box wherein 
he may deposit what seemeth good to him, as 
a contribution to the fund for the relief of the 
sick or needy under the care of the hrother- 
hood. : 

If personal experience can be taken as a guide 
in the matter, it may be safely said that the 
monks seem to put forth their best efforts to 
show good-will to Englishmen, even though they 
know them to be what they deem heretics, 
h'or them their stores give up their best viands 
and their finest liqueurs. It is not a little 
amusing, too, to find such of the worthy fellows 
as have a smattering of English eager to show 
their cleverness in speaking it. Should their 
visitor give signs that he is of a social^ dis- 
position, he will have no cause to complain of 
want of opportunity to gratify it. The store- 
house or the refectory will be set aside for 
e.xtra festivities, when, with a ceaseless flow of 
song and story, the cheering cup will pass. 

We must not, however, do any injustice to 
the brotherhood. We do not wish it thought 
that they have, like other such fraternities, sunk 
into excesses of luxury and irregularity. No ; 
if wo may believe the testimony of their neigh- 
bours, they, as a rule, cannot be cliarged with 
corruption and immorality. Nor would we have 
it supposed that what of 'their time is not taken 
up with devotional exercises is spent in the 
pursuit of pleasure. This is very far from being 
the case ; for the manufacture of the renowned 
liqueurs de la Grande Gharirense, not to speak of 
the JBouU d’acier and the tonic idixir, gives them 
much hard ■work to do. In fact, so rapidly has 
the iame of their concoctions spread, thoy^ have 
now no time to carry on certain industries in 
which they once engaged. Thus, they used to 
make the peculiarly shaped bottles in which the 
liqueurs are sent forth to the public. These they 
now get from Paris, Not long since, they a,lso 
prepared from the raw niateriid all the clothing 
needed in the establishment. This they now 
purchase in Grenoble. The building known as 
the Ooiu’rerie, in which this work was carried 
on, stands a short distance from the monastery. 
It is now the abode of the gardes forestiers. 

That the monks should have given up those 
industries which prevented tliem from devoting 
all their spare time to tlie manufacture of their 
spetuallies, is nob to be wondered at, since the 
profit thoy derived from the latter amouirtcd in the 
year 1878 to the handsome sum of eighty thou- 
sand pounds. Nor can it be thought unnatural 
that they should carefully guard the secret of 
the preparation of the articles with which they 
carry on sxich a lucrative trade. It has, how- 
ever, been said that the liqwxvrs are distilled from 
about fifty Alpine plants, of which the chief are 
the wild carnation, the young shoots of the pine, 
the absintliium or wtu'mwood, mint, and balm. 
But no one outside the monastery knows how to 


utilise the various ingredients so as to produce 
the AlZmr, the Fcrie, the Liqueur Jaune, 

and the Liqueur Blanche, which are held in such 


The large sum of money which the monks 
make is mainly devoted to charity. Generous 
donations are given to schools and benevolent 
institutions in the department of IsJire. Many 
monastic establishments receive a liberal amount 
of support. Among.st those which obtain especial 
sustenance are the far-famed hospital of Mont 
St Bernard and the Armenian monastery on 
Mount Sinai. -Hospitality, too, as we have said, 
is lavishly dispensed to all who visit La Grande 
Chartreuse ; nor is any needy -wayfarer allowed 
to leave its roof -with an empty purse. 


MISS GABS TON’S CASE. 

IN FIVE CHArTERS. — CHAPTER L 

It was ten days since the elegant brass plate was 
affixed upon the front-door of my little villa, 
informing the world that Mr Leighford, Surgeon, 
was added to the unexceptional residents of the 
neighbourhood. Yet so far, I had w-aited in vain 
for a patient. Some youngsters would have been 
despondent, some indignant, at an ignoring world ; 

I waited quietly for business. Not that I am 
a philosopher, or too ijhlegmatic. to feel small 
anxieties. I was really eager for employment, 
and with good reason — being ill provided with, 
cash, and having had to do a father’s duty towards 
my younger brothers, and to maintain, my mother 
and sister. With much difficulty, and with sub- 
lime heroism on my mother’s part, I had passed 
through my university and medical studies ; and 
now the time had coxne for mo to repay all the 
sacrifices that had been made on my behalf. So 
I waited for a crop of patients ; but calmly, as I 
have said. 

The reason of the calmness -was my absorption 
in a series of complicated experiments. Let me 
say that I gloried in my profession. It had 
only one disagreeable side — that was tbe earning 
of foes. I am not, and can never be deeply inte- 
rested in money matters. So, altliough the 
•\volf was growling at the door of our pretty 
villa, and the need of a patron was but too 
obvious, I went on with my experiments, un- 
witting of everything else. 

The evening of the tenth day was far advanced. 
I was translating a German story mvd voce to 
the family group ; my mother was sewing, my 
sister also ; my brother Sam was writing dowm 
my translation, as a sort of ‘crib’ for getting 
through the story easily, wdien he came to deal 
with it in his lessons. The wintry night w'as in 
uproar ; the wind howling, the rain tfittooing 
in abrupt dashes against the windows. I 'doubt 
if a cosier and happier interior could have been 
found in all England, than our little dining-room, 
in spite of financial troubles. 

Just as I was in the midst of a most exciting 
episode of the story, when my mother and sister 
iiad dropped their work upon their laps, and Sam 
hud forgot to write, when I w-as adjusting niy 
voice to an appropriate intonrition — for I pride 
myself upon my elocution— we were all startled 
hy something which brought us from tlic realms 
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of fiction to tliose of reality, by a loud and pro- 
longed ringing of the door-bell. 

^ Who can it be ? ’ cried my mother. 

‘Perhaps Undo Robert,’ suggested my sister. 

‘Perliiijis my new clothes,’ said Sam. 

‘ Perliaps a patient,’ said I, with an incredulous 
smile. 

Iify mother shook her head despondently. 

The servant settled the matter by announcing 
that a gentleman wanted to see Dr Leighford. 

Then there was a pretty flriUer, I can assure 
you. M.y mother became quite pale, and raised 
her eyes involuntarily towards heaven ; my sister 
elasped my hand 3 Sam was all eagerness. Every- 
body appeared to feel that a crisis had come in 
our" little home. As for myself, I may as well 
admit that I was a little flustered. However, I 
followed the servant into the room where the 
gentleman was waiting. 

Standing with his back to the fire, a tall elderly 
man confronted me. His face was pale, haggard, 
careworn. But his eye was firm and questioning, 
thoug:h restless. Before I had time to speak, he 
had looked at me three times, aixd had seemed 
to have reflected between the glances. 

‘You are Dr Leighford, I suppose?’ ho said. 

I bowed. 

, ‘You are young ; a new beginner, ch ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir. I have but recently begun to practise 
on my own behalf. But I have had considerable 
hospital experience,’ I hastened to add; for I 
feared that my juvenile looks might be against 
me.;' 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ said my visitor indif- 
ferently, though looking at me more keenly than 
before. . 

A pause, during which the gentleman reflected, 
wliilo 1 diagnosed his nervous condition, almost 
as a matter of habit. 

‘I want your assistance, doctor,’ said he, after 
pondering, ‘in a rather peculiar case; and I 
should like to have a little conversation with 
you before we go.’ 

‘Then, pray, be seated,’ I rejoined, placing a 
chair, beside him. 

He took it, and I sat beside bim. 

‘ By the way,’ said ho, rising from i.ho chair, ‘do 
you mind my lowering the gas a little? M'y eyes 
cannot endure much light. — Permit mo;’ and 
therewith he turned dorvu the light to a mere 
glimmer. ‘ Now, doctor, I want you to give me 
your most serious attention. I have a ward, a 
youn0 .lady, the daughter of my late partner. 
She is ill, very ill, and I am terribly concerned 
about her.’ 

My visitor did not face me, but sat in half 

f rofile ; and instead of reoccupying the chair, 
e had now placed himself upon the sofa four 
or five feat away. The distance and the gloom 
made it impossible for mo to see the expre.s.sion 
of his features. From time to time he wiped his 
face with a handkerchief, thereby adding to the 
difficulty of seeing his face, I did not think 
much about these tilings until long afterward.s ; 
and then what I had attributed to eccentricity and 
mental distress, assumed another significance. 

. What is the matter with the young lady ? ’ I 
•a^keti 

‘Ay, that is the question!’ replied my visitor 
with a sharp intonation, and turning himself 
towards me, 


■'ELr-^ 


‘Have you li.;,ul otlicr advice before coining to 
me ? ’ I asked; 

‘Oil, truly. Dr Bowman. Bulpit, whom you 
must k.uow- Then. Dr Howard of London, 
Monsieur Ijcpere of Montpellier, and many others, 
have seen her. But witJiout much advantage, I 
regret to say,’ This was uttered with a .half- 
whining tone, w'hicdi somehow jarred upon mo 
annoyingly, 

‘But what are her syniptomu?’ 1 inquired, 

‘Very peculiar, I am told. Ifaintue-ss, liissitude, 
lethax’gy, want of tone, I think you medical men 
term it.’ 

‘Have you any idea of the cause of her ill- 
health ? ’ I asked. 

‘Why, yes,’ replied the gentleman, in an altered, 
almost faltering voice, and with a hurried glance 
round the room, ‘The poor young thing has had 
a great shock ; her father ’■ 

‘0 yes; I understand,’ said I, interposing to 
fill up the sentence, which the geutlemau seemed 
unable to complete; ‘yon incidentally mentiimed 
that he -was dead, I think?’ 

‘Yes, yea; ho, is dead,’ my visitor ejaculated, 
half spasmoilically, and turning awiiy. 

‘Then the young lady i,s suH'ering from grief; 
a very diflhmlt malady to treat, and often beyond 
the reach of metlical art. However, until I have 
seen her, I cannot give any opinion,’ I con- 
tinued. 

‘Docs grief often kill?’^ asked, the gentleman 
almost eagerly. Then noting somethiug of asto- 
nishment in my attitude, for the question startled 
mo ; ‘ You may understand how anxious I am, 
and W'ill permit me to put point-blank queries ? ’ 

‘Oh, there should lie no hesitation in cases 
likely to have a fatal termination. Doubtless, 
you will have to prepare for testamc.ntary disposal 
of the lady’s qiroperty, if her recovery be hope- 
loss.’ 

‘ No, no ; the poor thing has little or nothing. 
Her father, my late partner, ilied ahno,st insolvent. 
Indeed, his .sad end wa.s caused by financial emhar- 
ras.sniout. Young a-s you arc, doctox-, yon know 
that the w'orld of trade 1)3 iVanghtwlth pitfalls, and 
Uxat the clevere.st and the shrewdest cannot always 
e.scapc di-sfisticx’. No ; I am not anxious fur tlie 
disposal of kliss Garstoii’s property, for she has 
really none worth speaking of. Between our- 
selves, she i.s dependent upon my bouixty ; though, 
of coxii’sc, I do not let her know it. Boor thing ; 
.she has trouble enoftgb. ivithuut th.ai Fx;om xio 
ot^ier con.si derations than thosfj of affeotioxi, aiu I 
here to consult yon. After you have seen her, 
I want you to give me your irank opiniun as to 
the nature of her malady and the probabilities 
of her rccovwy ; and also to let mo kmow wi,thout 
reserve what rome(Ue.s you are ndminlsb'i’iiig. 1 
am glad that you awx youtxg, doctor. You will 
doubtless be mure cou.sidei'ute of 'my wi.sl!os, tliun 
an older and more opinionated man.’ As he went 
0X1, my visitor grew mure and rnox‘e animated, and 
3x0 insensibly appi/oached close to me, glidixig 
along tbe sofa. 

I was young, impressible, eager for employment, 
axxd there wtis sonK'thhxg xiiysturious, oi' at any- 
rato somcililng umi.sual in thi.s case. I folt equal 
to axxy ])romisu ; and so I said ; ‘Yoxi imiy ivly 
upon ixiy doing all that is ])Ofc.siblo ibr the young 
lady.’ 

‘ You know, doetoi',’ he .said again, looking at 
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me steadfastly, ‘ young girls are sometimes hyste- 
rical, and have strange fancies, and do many odd 
things 1 ’ 

I nodded in a matter-of-course sort of way. 

'Well, doctor, if you should find that Miss 
Garstutt has any symptoms of that kind, com- 
plicated with, or arising from the shock she 
has received, I beg you to he candid with 
me.’,. .■ ■ ■, . . ' 

‘Certainly.’ 

And if anything — anything d$a, should strike 


you, you will let me know ? 

‘ Certainly. I shall have no shadow of reserve 
with you, sir.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you very much, doctor, 
for that assurance,’ cried the gentleman, wringing 
my hand almost painfully. ‘I should also 
mention,’ he continued, ‘that as your time and 
skill will he greatly trenched upon in my service, 
I am prepared to make the amplest pecuniary 
return for your aid. May I ask if you can 
accompany me now 1 ’ 

As a matter of course, I acqiriesced, not im- 
pleased to think that there was now the pros- 
pect of a substantial opening in the work of 


Pray, excuse my long delay,’ he said ; ‘ I have 
had much difficulty in persuading my ward to 
see you. She is in a very obstinate mood, I fear. 
But you win make allowance for her, I have no 
doubt’ 

lie looked at me measuringly, notwithstanding 
his disquietude. I looked at him, and had a 
better opportunity of noting his personal appear- 
ance than previously. I judged him to be 
between fifty and sixty. He*" was tall, thin, 
close-shaven, evidently in weak health, and of 
irrying nature, or under some corroding 
ss, TVit'’ '" ^ — - 


iny profession. But, withal, i was struck with 
the half- temp ting manner in which my patron 
indicated the subject of my honqyarium. I 
seemed to bo offered a bribe, yet it was so 
masked by polite deference, tba't I could not 
be sure of his meaning. Besides, why should 
I he bribed for siinj)ly doing my best for a poor 
suffering girl ? 

These thoughts flitted through my puzzled 
brain as I w'as putting on my overcoat. The 
gentleman had a cab waiting at the door, and 
into it we stepped. After a drive of about teir 
minutes, we stopped ; and I was uslicred into a 
srdendidly furnished niansion. Upon entering 
the house, my companion directed me to step 
into a lai’go and haudfioine I'onm, where he left 
me. Some time passed before hej returned ; and 
I had ample leisure to examine tbe detaihs of 
the apartment, which seemed half library, lialf 
smoking-room; for books and pipes somewhat 
heterogeneously adorned the walls. Lying on 
the table was a quaint folio bound in vellum. 
It looked so odd, that I opened it, curious to 
know wliat jnight be its contents. But it was 
almost a sealed book to me — ^it was in Italian. 
Being, however, a fair Latin scholar, I could 
make out that it dealt with .medicine. I thought 
it strange that my patron should read such 
literature. But a man so evideutty siiigitlar 
might do many strange things ; so 1 half dis- 
missed the matter from my mind, and tunicd 
to look over the names of some of tlie books 
U])on the shelves. They were chiefly novels, 
truYols, and ordinary bcjoks, such _ as one finds 
in most lionses where accumulation has been 
going cm, With the exception of an encycbpmdia 
and an atlas, there did not seem to be a learned 
volume in tlie colhiction. This made the vellum 
folio the more remarkable ; and I could not 
help retunviug to it, after I had finished my 
tour of the room. 

Perhaps a ([uarter of an hour had passed, and 
I was just going to look at tlie/old folio again, 
when the door (quoied and my host reappeared. 
He seemed much agitated, and wiped the perspi- 
ration from his brow. 


itches distorted his face frequently, 
his hands moved unconsciously, and his feet were 
ever moving, though he stood upon the same 
spot, I purposely kept him_ talking for a few 
minutes, that I might examine him at length ; 
for I felt that somehow, by knowing him, I 
should gain a better insight of ^ my patient’s 
malady. This may seem an odd notion to many ; 
nay, I am astonished myself now, as I recall the 
scene. But how often do we pursue a course 
intuitivelyj that reason would reject 1 

‘You. will please return to the library, doctor, 
after you have seen Miss Garston,’ said my com- 
panion, as we ascended the stairs leading to the 
sick-room. 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘I shall only' introduce you; and leave you 
to examine Miss Garston’s condition by yourself. 

I think my presence disturbs heu’ to-niglit.’ 

My patron’s voice trembled, and he seemed 
almost ready to collapse, as we went along the 
corridor. I felt , sorry for him. He evidently 
was deeply concerned for the jmung lady. 

In anomer instant 1 was in, a large bedroom, 
heated like a tropical conservatory, and dim as a 
crypt. A faint, stifling odour pervaded the room, 
which, with all my hospital experience, felt almost 
intolerable. 

My host led the way to a ku'gc cataialque-liko 
bed; and as I drew near, 1 saw, cnslirouded in 
multiplied wrappings, tbe figure of .a woman. 

A i)aTr of keen, glittering ’ eyes were fixed upon 
me, which I saw plainly enough, in spite of the 
gloom. '■ More than that, I felt them, as it were, 
probing me to the very depths of my conscious- 
ness. Never in all my clinical practice had I 
encountered a stare so piercing. In my hospital 
practice, the sick, the dying, the mad, the sane, 
the coward, and the hrav.e,’ all sorts of sufferers 
had looked at me in the awful moments when the 
doctor is the embodiment of fate ; but none had 
regarded me like this almost unearthly woman. 

I felt almost mesmerised ; but by a supreme; 
effort of self-command, I juxt aside my feelings, 
and asked tlie sufferer how she was. 

‘This is Dr Leighford, Harriet,’ said my host 
quaveringly. . 

The glittering eyes swept from me to the 
speaker. He turned aside as if to go. ‘You will 
prefer to tell Dr Leighford how you are by your- 
self, my d(^ar. I am going down-stairs.’ 

Again the glittering eyes met mine. I sat 
down on a chair by the bedside, saying as cheer- 
fully as I could : ‘ Have you been ill long 1 ’ 

A faint voice responded : ‘Si.x months.’ 

‘Can you endure a little more light?’ I asked. 
‘It is impossible for me to judge how you arS 
in this semi-darkness.’ 

A nod was the only reply. 
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A lamp was upon the table at some distance 
fi’om the bed. It was of small size; btit I 
managed to get a fair flame after trimming the 
wiek. I brought it to the bedside, and looked at 
my patient. Her devouring eyes were again fixed 
on me. But I bore tlie scrutiny without liinchiim 
or withoxit annoyance. I smiled kiudly, and 
spoke soothingly, and went through those little 
arts of measuring a patient which we learn quite 
unconsciously. 

By degrees, the. suspicious interrogatory eyes 
lost their unearthly expression, and after I had 
held the lady’s hand in mine for a minute, she 
eared to grow calmer. Her pulse, which 
bounded madly, became steadier. I felt I 
was gaining her confidence ; so I went on looking 
at my watch, and as I counted the throhbings of 
the wasted arm, I could feel that the sufferer 
was looking at me anore assuredly, though my 
face was averted. 

‘You have been very ill indeed,’ I said, I 
placing iaer arm softly down. ‘ But youth, hope, ; 
and good nuusing can work wonders.’ i 

* Shall I get better 1 ’ she muraixured in a hoarse, 
weak, but most anxious voice. 

‘ To bo sure — to be sure, if jmu will do as I bid 
you.’ 

Slie half rose in her excitement, but fell back 
again with a groan. 

'^You promise ane life?’ she deananded in a 
whisper. » i 

‘ Ye.s, Heaven helping us,’ I I’eturnod soothingly. 

‘The others all said I should die,’ she continual, 
turning her eyes again upon me, glaring with 
distrust. 

* I care not what others say ; I shall do all 
that I can to restore you to health,’ 1 said. I 
felt that I ought not to endure her suspicion 
any longer, for both our sakes. A doctor who 
does not inspire the confidence of his patient, 
is worse than useless; he is a now element of 
danger. 

‘Let me look at you,’ whispered the lady 
impatiently. 

I took the lamp, placed it close to my face, .and 
stood lialf defiantly, while she examined me. At 
length she sighed, and putting forth her hand, 
said quite audibly : ‘ I will trust you,’ 


THE INpIAH CENSUS. 

One of the healthiest signs of the times, and of 
the nearer approach of an age when all mankind 
will he united in a grand brotherhood, is the 
attention which is now bestowed on the pliysicixl 
and ethical well-being of subjugated racea, and 
the gradual acknowledgment of their claim to a 
share in the rights and privileges of even the most 
favoured portions of the human famih^ Ponuerly, 
the lot ot a couquerecl people, if they possessed 
a different coloured skin from the European 
races, was one of unmixed cruelty and misery, 
even under English rule ; but our reformers and 
philanthropists — men like WilbciTorce in Eng- 
land, and VVilliam Lloyd Garrison in America- 
aroused the attention of tin? world, and inaiigii- 
ratecl a new regime, in which the emtonoipafcion 
of hundreds of thousands of slaves was but a 
stepping-stone to the universal diffusion of the 
doctrine of kxudue.ss and the spread of education. 

A very different state of thmgs than that which 


revailcd during the la-st century is heghmiug to 
e the rcstilt of this grand movement, A little 
more than a century .since, England l.>y right of 
conquest became iJowsessiul of that magnificent 
country which has .sincx', been styled the biightest 
jewel 'in Queen Vicboria’s crown — Indiii. But 
for many yeur.s litl.le or nothing was done for 
the benefit or improvement t)f the numerous races 
which wqre thu.s broxight under Briti.sh rule. Ifc 
was coiusidered that as we laid won it by the 
sword, wo mu.st keep it by the. sword. This 
doctrine, however, wo arc thankful to say, has, 
since the groat Indian Mutiny, been graditally 
succumbing to a higher and better one, namedy, 
that of showing the conquered peoples that 
their interests are our interests, and that, while 
we can brook no interference from without or 
within, we intend to ba.se our government of 
them on the principles of equal justice and 
freedom to all. 

In order to obtain valuable, information relating 
to the millions who inhabit British India, tho 
British government, in 188i, determined upon, 
having a census talcen in that country. Tliis is 
the second cen.sus, there having been one in 1872, 
but not of so elahoj’ate a cluiriicter as the present 
oxie. We have already given in No. 5)21 of this 
Journal an epitome of the rosult.s of the oftn.sua in 
the United Kingdom, and noted the gi’catne.ss of 
the task which had thus devolved upon tlie- 
authorities concerned ; hut compared with the 
census in India, the full results of whicli have 
only just been made known, the former is quite 
a trifling matter, li'he counting of tho people, or 
rather the peoplo.s, of India has resulted in tho 
stupendous total of two humlred and fifty-four 
^ million eight hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
five hundred and sixteen ! Some idea of the 
vastness of this ‘jewel’ in the Queen’s crown may 
be gra!9ped from these overwhelming figures, hut 
not so of the respon.sihilitie.s which weigh upon 
the slumlders of those who liave to administer 
the government of such a n.'ition as that. This 
can only be gained by a knowledge of the manuers 
and castnms of the v.arious i’ai.‘.e.s and caste.? which 
go to make up the gnind total. 

The divi.sions ari.sing from race and religion 
I are as follows : 


rriuduH iB7,o;-57,i50 

MohaiamediiiJ.s 50,121, fiS.T 

Niiture-’woraliipper.s (3,420, .511 

BxiddMstH .8,418,884 

Christian.s 1,862,084 

.Jains 1,221,800 

Sikhs 8.5:1,420 

Other creeds and un.speciiied 8,0f'7ib‘ifi 

Total y254,8i)Th5i(3 


All these races, espee.ially the ITimlus, are sub- 
divided into sects awl castes, loo mune.rou.s to 
mention in a brief paper like this ; and their 
religion,? are mixture, s of various idea.?, mythical 
records, and histories of saints and heroes," about 
whom tho wihhist storie.s a, in believed, ami to 
whom also are civ.dihid the most stupe.whius 
miracles. Brahma, the god around whose .sluane 
cluster so many wowhuful h'gond.s, and whose 
origin is supposed, to he of so my.stical find 
wondrous a nature, has, conti’ary to wluit ])c;oj)lo 
in this country have liitherh? ima[pno<l, eomjMm- 
tively few worshippers eompuretl with Iho gody 
or idols of other .Indian rt.'Jigion.s. Vishnu and 
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Siva, under various cognomens, seem to be tlie 
deities who liavc tbe greatest number cJf wor- 
sliippcrs, tbe worsliip itself being a kind of 
mytliology representing the reproductive powers 
ol'tiature, and in which trees and serpents are the 
most popirlar symbols. 

A barbarous and unnatural custom is that in 
India, principally among the Hindus, which com- 
pels the itianiage of mere children, and which it 
IS to ho hoped will become less marked as time- 
rolls on, and as the people, by education, obtain a 
gradual knowledge of the ethics of civilised nations. 
The result of this custom is shown by the census 
in the number of widows and their ages belonging 
to the Hindu race. Under ien years of age there 
arc no fewer than sixty-three thousand ; between 
ten and fifteen, one hundred and seventy-four 
thousand five liundred and twenty-four ; between 
fifteen and twenty, fifteen million three hundred 
and twelve thousand six hundred and twenty-one ; 
and between twenty and thirt3'", one million five 
imn.dred and seventy-two thousand one hundred 
and forty-five. This gives a total of seventeen 
million one hundred and twenty-two thousand 
two hundred and ninety widows — a number 
which is equal to two-thirds of the wdiole popu- 
lation of England. And what makes the custom 
still more reprehensible is the fact, that this great 
host of widows is prohibited from marrying a 
second time. 

The two million of ‘ Christians,* most of whom 
are Eoman Catholics, docs not, of course, include 
any of European nationality ; and this number, 
large as it is in itself, is in reality but a small 
bubble in the vast ocean of dark-skinned humanity 
summed up in the great total already given._ 
The value of such a ‘leaven’ in the midst of 
iieathenism is also lessened by tbe fact that in 
thousands of cases this Indian ‘Christianity’ is 
darkened and choked by £1 good deal of the old 
idolatry. 

There are fourteen principal sects ; hut the 
number of castes, including the minor ones, are 
almost countless. The spread of civilisation is 
doing wonders in the way of bringing together 
and uniting some of these; and should progress 
continue to he made, as doubtless it will, by the 
extension of railways, canals, and the development 
of all kinds of commercial enterprise, we may 
yet see a healthy national life springing up in 
India, which will make it at once both the glory 
and the pride of untiring British energy. Great 
barriers of ignorance and passion require, how- 
ever, to be broken down ere this effect can be 
accomplished ; for Mohammedans and Hindus 
seem tf) be natural enemies, and require all the 
administrative wisdom of the government to pre- 
vent frequent ombreaks of fanaticism. 

The Jains are a curious sect, who oppose all 
caste, and wh(.>p.c worship is a strange mixture 
of Buildiiisin and Hinduism, with the additional 
.attraction of tAventy-fimr special saints ; while 
tlie Sikhs are simple theists, and do not appear 
to be so deeply imbued with the superstitions of 
the other religious. 

Education seems to be the one great ptidote 
for all this mass of ignorance and superstition, and 
it is a good thing to know that this is making 
slow yet hopeful progress. Out of two hundred 
£iud one millions, from whom information could 
be obtained, tlui'tecii millions can read and write, 


and about five millions are receiving instruction. 
Only two hundred and three thousand of the 
vast nunfber can speak English, and these, we 
presume, are of the higher classes. 

Tliere are a great varietj'- of languages spoken 
in India, and this will in itself always be an 
insuperable obstacle to unity, national or other- 
wise. Besides dialects, there are no less than 
one hundred and twenty-three distmet languages 
enumerated, though many of these are spokeix 
only by small numbers of the people. Hindu- 
stani , appears to be the principal language, and 
this is spoken by eighty-two millions ; Bengali 
by thirty-nine millions ; £ind Telegu and Mahratta 
by about seventeen millions each. All the rest 
are minor languages, and are spoken by fewer 
numbers. 

The saddest part, perhaps, of all this wonderful 
population is the six hundred and one thousand 
one hundred and sixty-four ‘pidests,’ who are 
continually engaged in teaching what v>'e can 
find no better name for than the doctrine , of 
darkness ; and it would be well if a great effort 
could be made to enlist this vast army of enthii- 
siasts on the side of light and progress. If this 
could be accomplished, a r.apid and wholesome 
change would soon be brought ahorxt. 

Most of the people of India are engaged in 
agriculture. But no less than forty-eight million 
seven hundred mid ninety-four thousand one .hun- 
dred and ninety-five are returned as of ‘no stated 
occupation ; ’ while about two millions and a half 
are employed in the cultivation of the cotton- 
plant and the production of that materiah The 
government employs about a million and a half 
in its service ; and half a million are accounted 
for as being employed in municipal, local, and 
village administration. 

To govern and keep in order these two hun- 
dred and iifty millions of people of various races, 
religions, and languages, there is what we may 
term, in modern parliamentary and military 
phraseology, an ‘English garrison’ of only_ eighty- 
nine thousand and fifteen persons ! This includes 
the British-born residents and the army. 

When we consider that only a century ago these 
various races of India were continually engaged 
in war with each otlier, and that the whole land 
was filled with a terrible chaos, Englishmen may 
surely look with pride on so splendid an appanage 
of our world-wide empire ; ' knowing as we do 
what a peerless opportunity of doing good it offens, 
by en.ahKng us to use the great powers which: 
Providence" has bestowed upon us as a nation, in 
spreading to-day the inestimable blessings of light 
and freedom, where but yesterday all was dire 
confusion and dismay. 


M A T C H-M A K I H a 

Some people have a positive mania for match- 
making. Whether from want of better employ- 
ment, or because they believe, like Mrs Jellyby, 
.that they have a great and glorious mission, 
they are never h.<appier tlnan whm scheming and 
contriving to dispose matrimonially of one or 
other of their young acquaintance. They regard 
aU their ixumarried friends, especially tlieir 
unmarried lady friends, with an eye of com- 
passionate solicitude ; and their ingenuity is con- 
tinually on the rack to discover what they can 
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do for tliis, that, or the other, in the ■way of pro- 
viding lain or her with a partner for life. Like 
most other busy-hodies, these missionaty match- 
makers, as we might call them, do a world of 
mischief. They meddle, and plot, and manrige 
where they have no right whatever to interfere, 
and arc .seldom deterred hy a senao of the rcr 
sjjoiisibiHty which attaches to any one influencing 
and eucunraging young people in such a serious 
juattcr. On the contrary, thoy^ think nothing 
of iguoiing, and even attempting to override, 
the opinion of parents and others upon whom 
the direct responsibility ought to devolve. 

Match-makers of this description are usually 
les.s concerned ahont the future of their young 
friends than about the diversion and excitement 
of a certain sort wliicli they themselves derive i 
from the part they play in superintending and 
promoting the negotiations, and the subso(j[uent 
importance they will ho able to assume as the I 
craons who have been mainly instrumental in 
ringing about the match. So long us they are ! 
enabled to play out their favourite game, they 
bestow but ' lilfclo thought upon the po,s.sible 
consequence, s. If the match prove to bo an 
unfortunate one, they exhibit a rtiiuarkable 
facility in disclaiming all responsibility. 'I'licy 
recall the many words of conn.scl and of caiition 
which they haii given ; and to hear them sjji'ak, 
one would’ suppose that tluiy had done everything 
in their power to dissiuu'lo the young |)(ni[ile 
from marrying, instead of having done all they 
could to encourage them. If, however, the 
matriago is a happy one, they are sehlom slow 
to claim a Ml share of credit for the pait^ they 
have played, and laid con.staut o])|HtrtuiHties to 
remind the young couple and their iVieuds how 
much all this present felicity is due to their 
foresight and sagacity. 

No sensible person does voluntarily uudertake 
the oflico of match-raakor. Mammas witli a 
numerous following of danghtens have the ollice 
thrust upon them to a certain extent whelluir 
they will or not; but theiis ts a very diflVrent 
case from that of the p<‘iyoxi who takfis to mtitch- 
making as u sort of _ recrontiou or pastime, or, 
still worse, a.s a nu.'^sion. It may he said that 
mothers would often he much hotter employed, mid 
would really be doing more for the best interests 
of their girls, if they devoted tho same amount 
of time to their education and instruction in 
household dutie.s as they spend in ‘ trotting them 
out’ for tho inspection and admiration of pos-siblc 
sona-in-law. The rebuke, wherever mented— as 
it no doubt is in some instances— is perfeetly 
Just OBut when a mother has done her duty 
otherwise, a reasonable amotinfc of managing 
and mauteuyring on her part to provide her 
daughters with suitable luisbandy, is perfcidly 
justifiable. Bha may feel tohn-ably certain that, 
■with or without her cognisance, some sort of 
match-making, or, at all events, flirtation ia 
sure to occur; and that beiirg so, it is un- 
doubtedly bettor that such proceedings should, 
be conducted under her watchful care and 
direction, than that they should be carried on 
. clandeatinely or under less responsible super- 
vision.; ' . 

To parents with a large famny of daughter, 
the auteessful bestowal ol them all in matrimony 
IS 1 X 0 Hghfc matter. It is a matter involving not 
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only much serious thought, hut ol'tou also great 
troubld and cxpcn.se, ‘ What,’ says 'J.'hackcu'ay, 
‘camses re-spcctablc parents to take un tludr 
carpets, set their hou.ses topsy-turvy, and spciKl 
a fifth of their yeavh income in ball suppex's 
and iced cluampagno 'i Is it, a sheer love of 1 heir 
spocins, iuxd an lUjadulLc.i'atcd wish to .see young 
people hapj)y ami dancing V Psliaw ! They 'wi.-di 
to many their daughteiv.’ A wit 'reuuulcs that 
when a man’s only x'esources consist of a mime- 
rous -ramily of d!mght('r;j, the best tbing ho 
can do is to husbaud his resources. That is 
no doubt very .sage advice ; but girls are a 
kind of resources which it is sometimes by xio 
means easy to hu.s])iind. lu orihu’ to execute 
that maxxreuvre, a great many _ other re.sources 
Ixavo generally to bo called into requisition, 
and not tho least important of these is a sub- 
stantial bank aeeonut. If his daughters be hi.s 
only rc.sourcos, both he and they will be. placed 
at a decided di.ssid vantage. Even if he, does not 
spend a fifth of his income in ball .suppers mid 
ic,od champagne, the father -who wisluis to give 
hiij girls a chance at all, niusb keep them at 
any,rute stylisli, which may tweu bo oxtemhsd to 
include, a certain amount of fashionablu extra- 
vagance. It is only the head of euelx a bouae- 
hold who know.'! what aU, thi.4 involves. 

But when [’aterfiimiliati has provided tho sinews 
of war, tiioi’o, an a rule, his sliaro in the xnatch- 
making ends, .Men have not suineieufe tact to 
Ixi iutrusti'd witli tmeh dtdicate tasks. When 
they take it U])on thenwelvoa to interfere in 
the, so niatters, tiuty are sure to muko trouble of 
one kind or nnotlnn*. Mateh-makiug is essen- 
tially tlu‘, hu lies’ ]n’ovince. It is, moreover, a 
branch of diplornntie Bcrvke in which few men 
have any ambition to distinguish thenwelves, 

,At the bi'.'-;fc, it i.^ n somewhat iuvidkma task. A 
niotUe-r and her his marrxageuhlo daughters have 
beiui fae.etionuly de, scribed us a ‘'.Hchool of design 
and that is reidly Urn aspect in wliiidi they uro 
generally regarded, q’in*. very appearaneo of 
mamma at tJic Imad ixf sueh a hattalioix is sotiie- 
timea etmugli to scare away the most stout- 
huirUid eligilile .single ge.ntiumen, xvliose suKpicion.s 
are immediiilely uron.^al, and who, lightly or 
wi’iuigly, per-^iet in ri'gai'ding tho party us tx 
veribihlo school of de.sign. The uilliculty is 
immimsely increa.sed if tiie young ladies do nut 
bajjpen to be lanliculaiiy brilliant or attractive. 

It ia hero tiuxt papa’s financial resQiu’ce.s como 
into play. lint evc.u when these resources are 
considerable, inteiuliug suitorfi are apt to jiauae 
when they think of Urn process of BubiUvisunx 
that will have to be utidcrgnue. To mameuvre 
her furcos so ns to bring about a series of succires- 
ful engagouumte, thus tlmuauds, on the part of 
the maternal head, no little skill in gonei'alslii]^ 
oa well as in diplomacy. 

American motheio have accpxircd some reputa- 
tion for skill and energy in connubial nianage- 
nient on behalf of their daughte.rs. A Taririian 
newspaper some time ago ivconled an. execi'.dingly 
clever bit of match-making, exee.utnd by an 
American kdy of this order in brilliant style. 
’Her eldest daughter had sailed .from New York 
with some friends for a tour of Eurn]>e, uxid 
after ‘doing’ the contimmt, had -retu rued to tho ^ 
French capital for sevcml inoutli.s of ivst and | 
pleasuring. Attractive and clever, she had many j 1 
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suitors, some more, some less desirable. She 
could not marry them all, so she adroitly ! 
reduced the uiimber to two— the best of the ! 
lot, of course. Theu she wrote home to her | 
mamma, expluiumg the exact situation of affairs, ' 
adding that they were both so handsome, agree - 1 
able, well connected, and rich, that she could 
not decide between them, and closed with the ' 
question, ‘ What shall I do ? ' Ten days later, she 
received a cablegram from mamma : ‘ I sail 
to-moiTow ; hold both till I come.’ The next 
transatlantic steamer brought Mrs Pdanlt w'ith 
her second daughter, just turned eighteen, and 
fresh from school. On her arrival, the old lady 
at once took the helm of affairs, and steered so 
deftly tlirough the dangerous waters, that in a 
few weeks she had reached port with all colours 
•flying. To drop metaphor, she attended the 
wedding of her two daughters at the American 
chapel on the same morning. After due ex- 
amination, she had decided that neither of the 
nice fellows shoxild go out of the family. 

Here is an illustration of a much less skilful 
attempt at match-making, ■with a very different 
dtfnoument. A certain member of parliament, 
W'ho owned extensive estates, was spending a few 
days at the residence of a noble family. There 
were several interesting and accomplished young 
ladies in the family, to whom the honourable 
member showed every attention. Just as he was 
about to take leave, the nobleman’s wife proceeded 
to consult him upon a matter which, she declared, 
was causing her no little distress. ‘ It is reported,’ 
said the Countess, ‘that you are to marry my 
daughter Lixcy, and what shall we do? What 
shali ■we say aljont it?’ ‘Oh,’ replied the con- 
siderate M.'P., with much adroitness, ‘just say 
she refused me.’ 

We have said that men do not, as a nile, figure 
conspicuously as match, -makers ; nor do tliey ; 
but the judgment and policy exhibited in this 
connection by a knowing old gentleman of our 
acquaintance could hai-dly be surpasswi by the most 
accomplished tactician of either sex. ‘Brown,’ 
said a neighbour to him one day, ‘ I don’t see how 
it is thatVt>iir girls all marry off as soon as they 
get old enough, wdiile none of mine can marry.’ 

‘ Oh ! that ’s simple enough,’ he replied ; ‘ I 
marry ray girls off on the buckwheat-straw 
principle.’ 

‘But 'what principle is that? Never heard of 
it before.’ 

‘Well, I u.sed to raise a good. deal of buckwheat, 
and it pu/^ded me to know bow to get rid of 
the straw. Nothing woxild eat it, and it was a 
great bother to me. At hist I thought of a plan. 
1 stacked my buckwheat straw nicely, and imilt 
a higli rail-fence around it. 3My cattle of course 
concluded that it must be something good, and at 
once tore down the fence and began to eat the 
straw. 1 drove tlicm away, and jxut up the fence 
a few tinu'S ; hut the more I hunted them off, the 
more anxious they hceamo to cat the straw ; and 
eat it they'did, every bit of it. As I said, I marry 
lay girls "on the same principle. When a young 
man that I don’t like begins to call on my girls, 
I encourage him in every way I can. I tell him 
to come often, and stay as late as he pleases ; and 
I tak(‘ pains to hint to the girls that ,1. thinlc 
they’d better set their caps fur him. It works 
first-rate. He do.n’t make many calls, for the girls 


treat him as coolly as they can. But when a 
young fellow that I like comes around, a man 
that I think would suit me for a son-in-law, I 
don’t let him make many calls before I give him 
to understand that he isn’t wanted about my 
house. I tell the girls, too, that they shall not 
have anything to do ■ with him, and give them 
orders never to speak to him again. "The xdan 
always works exactly as I ■wish. The young 
foUcs begin to pity and sympathise with each 
other ; and the next thing I know is that they me 
engaged to he married. When I see that they axe 
determined to marry, I of course give in, and 
iretend to make the best of it. That’s the ■way 
! manage it.’ 

An old lady who had several unmarried 
daughters, fed them largely on a fish-diet, because, 
as she ingeniously observed, fish is rich in phos- 
phorus, and phosphorus is the essential thing in 
making matches. If the phosphoric diet caused 
the young ladies to shine in society, they in all 
probability did not ado]it it in vain ; for, just as 
fish are easily attracted in the night by any bright 
light thrown upon the water, so young men are 
invariably found to flock after any girl who 
‘shines,’ even though her accomjxlishments may 
bo of a very sballow, superficial, or pbosphorescent 
character. No experienced match-making mamma 
requires to he taught the value of display as an 
almost certain means of attraction. That is the 
secret of the hall suppers and iced champagne, 
the heavy dressmakers’ hills, and the thousand 
and one other items of extravagance that have 
to be met in order that the young ladies inav 
make a ‘respectable’ appearance, and may* finish 
witfi a successful match. And that is why so 
many of these match-making ventures have so 
often resulted in the most deqfiorahle seijuels. 
Di.sp]ay is met with display, the one frequently 
as hollow and false as the other. The distin- 
guished foreigner, or the fascinating young noble- 
man, is discovered, wlien it is too late, to be 
nothing more nor less than an unprincipled adven- 
turer ; and the merchant who was supposed to be 
little if anything short of a millionaire, is found, 
also when it is too late, to be on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Very often, in such matches, both 
parties are sold, and then the universal verdict 
is, ‘ Sci’ves them right.’ 


■ THE ELEUSS APPARATUS EOR MINES. 

In No. 848 of this Joimial we described the 
apparatus invented by Mr Fleuss for enabling 
those who wear it to remain for a long time under 
water without coimminication with the atuio- 
Rlfiiero. 'We are glad to notice that an aflaj^itation 
of this valuable invention, for use in mines, has 
received government sanction and recommenda- 
tion. In a circular from the Ifome Oflice, the 
Secrctfiry of State recently called the atte^ntion 
of owners of coal-mines to the Eleusa breathing- 
machine, which will enable men instructed in its 
use to reinain in localities where the atmosphere 
is in a highly vitiated or irreapirable condition. 
It is a well-icnown fact that after an explosion, 
many men are left to theii' fate, from the foul 
state of the workings, and from the inability of 
their comrades to help them, however much they 
might desire to do so. EurtiOed wi^Lh such a 
machine, liowevcr, it is quite possible fur miners 
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to face the deadly gases prevalent in mines after 
an. exphj.sion, and go to the assistance of those 
whose escape may have heen cut off by an 
explosion or raining accident. The Homo Office 
circular suggests that the ay-stera U][)on which life- 
boat etatiohs have been organised nuglit be applied 
to the creation in mining diatn'eta of atations 
•whore the hleuss apparatus could be stored in 
sufficient numbers, and maintained in readiness 
for iinmediato use. A rescuing-party could thus 
be qu.ick]y on the spot, ' in the case of an acci- 
•dent. 

The general principle of the Bleuss breathing- 
machine for mines is the same as that already 
described in our pages. Independent of air 
pumped as in the ordinary diver’s costume, it 
consists of a mask or helmet which covers the head, 
and is connected, by tubes with a cylinder filled 
■with compressed oxygon, and with a box containing 
pieces of caustic soda distributed among a packing 
of tow. This apparatus provides for the decom- 
position of the poisonous carbonic acid from the 
lircath exiialed into it, and for the renewal of 
the consumed oxygen. The air which luvs been 
breathed passes into the carbonic acid filter, wlnjre 
it is absorbed by the caustic soda. The nitrogen 
of the original air-supifiy remains unchanged ; but 
a tap enables the wojmor to admit more oxygen 
•from the cylinder a.s it may be required. .Ilespira- 
tion may be continued as Jong as the eompressed 
oxygen and caustic soda will allow, whiim may 
he lor thrci! or four hours at a time ; and thus 
armed, the wearer may move about freely amongst 
the deadly gases of a mine, which otherwise would 
prove inskintly fahd. 

This machine was of much practical nse^ after 
the Sealiam acchbuit in IvSSO, when the. working.^ 
were penetrated for four hnudred yards l)eyniiil 
the tot point at which air was circulating. By 
ite means, •when the downcast shaft t)f Ivilling- 
w'orth Colliery foll_ in, mxd imi)risonc<l several 
minei’s in the workitig.s, •fivo men, who had htieu 
rendered insensible by the noxious gases, wore ; 
earned away, and four -woro af!.sisteri to walk 
out.- 

Mr Septimus 11. .Tha.lley, who luis had practical 
acupiaintanco with its working, says that with 
very little practice, a man of common iutelligeuci*. 
would bo able to use the aiJparatus; and he 
siiggcsts that certain collieries in oacdx distric.l; 
should he supplied with six sots of apparatus and 
lamps, together with the appliances for making 
and compressing the gas required, Toster ami 
Tleusa’s itoent Safety Mining Lamp, which is 
desoiibed in the same circular, is a modification 
of the limelight ; ami is stated by th.e inventors to 
burn -for four hours equally well under water, in 
carbonic acid, or in fire-damp. Methylated spirits 
of wine are used instead of liydrogen gas. The 
lamp consists of a strong copper sphere, seven inches 
in diameter, capable of being highly charged with 
oxygen. To the top of the sphere, a small spii-it- 
lamp with two wicks is attached, between which, 
a small jet • of oxygen carries the flame against 
a cylinder of lime placed to receive it. Discs 
of plain gla.s3 are inserted opposite each other 
in the inner and outer casings. Outside, there 
is a double metal casing, the space between 
which is filled with water, through which the 
gases escape by an outlet valve fixed on the outer 




The practical imj')ortanco of having a f-erviee 
of such hreatlung machines and lam])H in eveiy 
colliery di.strict is at onci,', jq'ipiiri'ut. I’ho diuige.ra 
attending work in a co;i,l-miue are so grcsit, that 
any attempt to diminish the mining .mortality 
may be welcomed as a great pul)Uo beiudit. 


Colonial -jiapcrs rec-ord that dcqiosita of very 
consklerabh'. extent of this remarkable crystal I iui! 
rock have been disitovorud in New hjoulh Wales 
at Qundagai. Its existence in Tas'iuuaia ha.s long 
been known j but gold ha.s been ton prolifablc for 
attention to be given to the mining tusk of 
securing asbestos, A great advantage in mining 
for this rock is that it is in\m out of its bed in 
a similar way, ami almost as rapidly as -wo take 
out a particiilar laycu’ of chalk or eoul in tin's 
country. It is desciihed as having the. appearaiua? 
of solidified ‘silkworm produce,’ and exists in 
largo bunches ptitviiled. This luimn’al is found 
to be a ])erlect non-couductor of electricity, and 
for this reason gloves have het-u pnqjared. from 
the substance for the n.'^e fd' e.lectrie.ians, which 
will ]^»rov« very ust'fnl in diminishing the. ri.sks 
(tf that most <!ungerous occupation. 'When a 
greater supply of this minei-til is obtained, it may 
possibly be.' <Uscovere.d thai, it can be powdered 
or dissolved by some chemieal means, so that its 
non-ciomlvustilde ;propin’th*s may be mudi^ uvuilablo 
in rendering textih; Itibries ..tm 'wooden erections 
proof against fire. 


I’llli SONU’S ERE A NX). 

0 J gn greet Inn* whom I m.ay not greet, 

My U'liticr thoughts outpour t 

Tell her th.at though so fiir apiwt rvo 1)0, 

1 do rc-mcniher evermore. 

Ask her, 0 fcloiig, if she li.-ilh (julto forgot 
TliJit -far-ofl', golden nuuu ; 

’Twiis the year's sweetct.sb seusrm, ami niy heart 
Throbhed to the passionate iieart of .hine, 

Down in the garden •vvhoro the birds and boos 
Revelled, I wandered long ; , 

Till on mine eyes there fell the fairest sight, 

And on miuo ears the sweetest song, 

1 gazed into the depths of wondrous eyes, ’ 
r clasped a .soft white hand ; 

And Love awaked, and a diviner air 
Breathed low upon the sea and land. 

And then I knew tliat Love tramsfiguros yet, 

As in the days of old : 

Tlie world wms fair, ami we were young — 0 Hong, 
Such hours are lived, but never told ! 

Bho d-wellftth calm amid her cloisLerod shades — 

I tread life’s busy mart j 

She <lrennioth not, in mnrimiring jiraycrs to Heaven, 
Of restless head and weary heart, 

0 Song, 'lis .suimncr, and the roses blow 
Where winter’s snow hath lain ; 

But tell her, 'tell her that life’s .lune of love 
Will never eoine to nm again, 

Ilmni LixiisAY, 


Briuted and Published by W, & E. UlIAI.rUBiis, 47 Pator- 
noster 1-low, Lonuon, and 339 .High street, LoiNnuEGm 
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THE ART OF HEALING. 
Medicine, as commonly and popularly under- 
stood, is the name of any drug or preparation 
taken for the cure of disease or the removal of 
pain j hut in the sense employed by the medical 
profession generally, it denotes the science or 
the art of healing. In the widest of acceptations 
and witli a metaphorical use, medicine is a remedy 
for all kinds of ill ; but in a less general sense it 
applies to the means taken to prevent or cure 
what is evil in organic existence. Thus, vege- 
tables are said to be unhealthy or diseased when 
organically or functionally disordered, and some- 
times means very like those employed for curing 
the <liseases of animals are applied with success 
for the removal of plant-maladies. With a still 
more restricted meairing, medicine denotes the 
prevention and cure of animal diseases, especially 
those of mankind and the animals immediately 
dependent upon man. In its proper siguiiicatiou, 
medicine is the science or art which considers 
the diseases of the human body, and endeavours 
to preserve its health, cure its diseases, alleviate 
its suiferings, and prolong its life. 

As an art, it has two distinct branches, having 
the following ends in view : (1) The prevention 
of disease, and the maintenance of the conditions 
by which health is pi*escrved. This branch is 
called Hygic.nc (from a Greek word signifying 
health), and ajiplies to the care of personal health, 
and all the means whereby health is promoted or 
preserved. It refers also to the means for securing 
the health of the community ; and hence for this 
end we have sanitary officers appointed by govern- 
numt to attend to the duties required by the legis- 
lai.ure for the promoti(m and maintenance of the 
public bc.alth. (2) The second branch of the 
medical art, named Tlierapeutics (thcrai^euo, I 
cure), applies to the cure of diseases as they occur. 
It has two well-known divisions— the surgical, and 
the general medical departments ; but neither in 
theory nor in practic(} is it possible to fix exactly 
at all points their respective limits. The surgeon 
derives his name from working with his hand or 


with instruments in hand (Gr. cheiroxergos — clieir, 
the hand, ergon, a work). The general practitioner 
of medicine may or may not require any manual 
operation in fulfilling his duties. 

The science of medicine is both theoretical and 
practical. It has first to investigate the nature 
of health and disease, and next to formulate prin- 
ciples and rules by which the physician may be 
guided. The preliminary and auxiliary sciences 
are very numerous ; in fact, as it has been 
remarked, the sum of the sciences is necessary 
to the practitioner of medicine. The studies 
which more immediately bear upon his work 
are tho,se of anatomy, physiology, chemistry, and 
botany. A knowledge of tbe human body as 
the seat of disease is essential to any right steps 
that may he taken for the removal of disease. 
Before disease can he attributed to any part or 
condition of the body, we must know what are 
the ordinary structure and appearance, and what 
are the functions of the body in the state of 
health. When in health, an individual is usually 
at ease ; for not only is there an absence of pain, 
but there is a positive enjoyment in the exercise 
of the bodily functions, and there is often a 
buoyancy of spirit attending every effort put 
forth, which makes living itself a luxury. There 
is little doubt that these pleasurable feelings, 
when prevailing, are owing to a perfect circula- 
tion of the blood diffusing an equable warmth 
over the whole system, and acting on- the nervous 
apparatus in the form of stimulus. We have not, 
however, to rely wholly on internal .sensations 
as indications of health — sometimes, indeed, these 
sensations prove deceptive ; we can avail ourselves 
of that knowledge whiclx is the fruit of the 
woi'ld’s experience and is verified and confirmed 
by our own. The signs of health are in most 
cases quite unmistakable, and the skilled physician 
can usually discern evtm underneath tlie mask 
of a temporary irritation the real condition of 
his patient. The symptoms of health, like those 
of disease, arc in general best learned from tbe 
study of the individual case, and hence the pro- 
priety of comsulting the medical attendant who 
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13 acquainted witli tlio ordinary habits and the 
customary state oA health of patients who sock 
relief in tljc Ijour of sickness. 

The science of medicine may be conveniently 
considered under four heads — namely, Hygiijne, 
Pathology, Therapeutics, and Materia Medica ; 
but these are not exhaustive, and they occasion- 
ally ovci'lap each other. Anatomy and physi- 
ology are so intimately connected with medicine, 
that their study fur ms not only a necessary intro- 
duction, hut, as viewed in their relations to morbid 
states of the body, may be considered as essential 
and important branches. It is usual, however, 
to ]ilace morbid anatomy and physiology under 
the head of Pathology, to whiclx they belong 
as subordinate departments. Medical chemistry 
and medical botany are applications to the medical 
art of the respective sciences to which- tlxey belong. 
The physical agents, light, heat, electricity, and 

a netism, have an important bearing upon tlie 
ical arl:, and even the science of psychology 
is a very necassary auxiliary. 

Hygiene is that branch of the science of mcidi- 
cine which exainines the • conditions of health 
and points out how they are to be xqdicld. 
Although as an art it aims at ])revontion nitlun' 
tlian cure, it is essentially curative ; for nothing 
tends so much to the process of recovery^ in a vast 
number of diseases as the removal of tlioir e.\'citiiig 
causes. Hygifene is naturally divided into two 
parts — that which relates to the personal, ajid that 
which is concerned with the public health. Public 
hygiene is an affair of the government ; and in 
most civilised states, provision is made for guard- 
ing the health of the community agfaiust the 
inroads of epidemics and wiiic-spreading plagnus. 
It is only of late years, however, that uttmitlon 
htis been directed to the neco.ssity of preserving 
health among the masses by the use of the same 
means taken to procure the individual health. 
The conditions of health are, with few exco])tion.s, 
the same for all mem as for one man ; and it has 
yet to be proved tliat th (3 precautions tulceu f(xr 
the public health, if grounded upon true 
cijjles, are deleterious to the iudividiial. We 
are aware that compulsury vaccination has been 
decaded in some quarters as cutaiiiug disease upon 
the individual for tho sake of the conuuunity ; 
but the facts bitherto presented do not warrant 
the sweeping conclmions of objectors. I'ure air 
and w'ater, wholesome and suffreient food, properly 
constructed dwellings, alternate work and rest, 
cleanliness, suitable clothing, and needful exorcise 
in the open air, are the conditions alike of public 
and private health. In connection with this 
, ' part of our subject, wc may state that not only 
" docs government exerci. 4 o a supervision over 
the health and disease of the community, and call 
upon the members of the medical profession 
for their assistance in protecting health, but 
the relations of the state to medicine arc so nume- 
■ rous, that the study of medical jurisjirudenco is 
* a necessary part in the qualification of medical 
, practitioners to enable them to give their testi- 
mony efficiently in courts of law, and to fulfil 
those ofiher duties which tho legislature has con- 
nected with the profession. 

'Fathology (Gr. pat'Iws, suffering, affection, hence 
disease) investigates disease in all its pheno- 
mena, watches xt in its inception from its first 
apparent symptoms, follows it in every stage, 


trace.s its connection ivith known effects, and seeks 
to discover what romedins may he applied to 
check its progress and arrest its ravages. To do 
this effectually, the experience gained at the 
l)ed-.sido of the patient must be supplemented by 
the knowledge which only a wide and cojnpre- 
heusive survey of tho phrmomeua of life and 
matter can inqxart; and toge (her with, skill in 
reading aright the symptoms of disease, must bo 
conjoined the knoxviedgo of its history, so as to 
foi’ctell hoxv, whcju, and with what results remedie.3 
' may be administered. In worlcs on pathology, 
it is therefore usnul to describe with consideraLlo 
minuteness the .symptoms^ of a disease at various 
stages ; anatomy and physiology arc both invoked 
to give their aid in shoxviiig tlie normal condition 
of an organ, and how it ordinarily discharges 
its functions, while the deviations are carefully 
marked and pointed out, until a perfect diaguo,-is 
of tho disease ia obtained ; its character and name 
are then declared, and the usual remedies and 
treatment are prescribed. 

As disease is a change from the normal con- 
dition of an organ or its fundlon, pains have 
to be taken to find out tho cause of* the change. 
An inquiry into caufujs is termini Hiiojogy (dr. 
ait’idf a cause), ami this forms an important 
step in mcsdical science. The entire ])henomena 
of luorlhil changes having been brought under 
revimv, tlicir predisposing and exciting causes 
ascertained, expuriemso alone can teach the course, 
duration, and termination of the' disease. In 
forecasting tho future, ‘probability is our only 
guide ; ’ but fiwiug happuy abundance of 
medical litcratju'e, and existence of numerous 
Tiathological Socit:tio.s, vAj aro furnished xvith two 
iuq>urlai)t factors for forming a judgment that ia 
atiproxtmiituly correct. ^One is a careful regiafcra- 
tioii of facta xvbich givea tho hiatojy of disease 
in. specific cases, narrate'S‘**dheiJ? symptoms, com- 
plications, probable causes, treatment, and results. 
The other is a well-defined clas.sificatiou of diseases, 
which is just an index to tho state of xuedical 
science at any given time, Tho nomenclature of 
diseases has cugagial tho atteution of some of the 
most distinguished men of our times, and it may 
bo interesting to note that tho Royal College of 
Physicians in London have imsoguised nearly a 
thou, sand distinct forms of disease, exclusive of 
injuries of a violent character. 

Therapeutics teache.s tho method of applying 
remedies to the healing or mitigation of disease. 
The.se 'remedies may bo regarded as of two 
kinds — those which act on the body directly, 
and those which o])orato through tho^ iutcr- 
vention of the mind. The variutio.s of treat- 
ment xvhich precisely similar diHaa.ses in different 
individuals lixay require, render the art of 
healing to a certain extent limpirlcal or experi- 
mental ; yet it is in this' (juarter wo' _ may 
confidently look for the steady advance of sciem-e. 
When once maladies arc recognised to have both 
general resemblances and specific features, the.se 
last owing their existence to circumatauces of 
constitution, age, sex, habits, and local itj’-, we 
may hope to find by a sufficiently xvide induction 
how to meet any case, no matter what may Ixu its 
peculiarities. The fact that there are yot some 
diseases which do not yield to any troatiucmt or 
remedy known, only teaches us tho present 
limitations of the healing art, leaving us to 
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indulge the hope that the future may not only slip of the tongue, and then he always hegged her 
show us the true nature of the disease, hut point pardon in his clumsy way, which often brought 
out its certain and infallible remedy. MeanAvhile, the tears into her eyes. Had he not been always 
we cannot be too thankful that science has dis- rough, strong, well-meaning brother Pagan, thinlc- 
covered means whereby pain may be greatly ing much of the otters of Devon rivers and the 
lessened or entirely removed ; and few persons foxes of Devon tors, of his child-sisters so rarely ? 
■wonld now hesitate to administer the soothing And yet he had meant to be kind, and meant so 
drauglit, or apply the beneficial anaesthetic, when still, in his rough_ way. Sir Pagan- Oarew would 
.snfferiiig no longer tends to indicate or insure the have harboured his penniless sister till Doomsday, 
process of recovery. . and dipped his mortgaged credit more deeply in 

The last important branch of the science of the slough of debt, for her sake ; but he would 
medicine to which we shall direct attention is not take cognisance of her claim. 

Materia Medica. This name is sometimes tisecl It .was but a short note, penned itpon scented 
to express what it literally signifies — the materials paper, and sealed with a coronet, that James the 
of medicine ; and it has been technically confined groom-footman had brought, on the battered old 
to simples, the laroductions of nature, and such salver, which yet bore the half-effaced imprint of 
compounds as are articles of general commerce, the Carew arms. The note was addressed to Miss 
It is, however, more commonly einx^loyed to Carew. Everybody bad not followed the example 
denote the description of such drugs and pre- of the loyal Devonshire servants, and rallied 
parations as nre included in the authorised phar- round the tattei’ed standard of her who claimed 
niacbpocias of the medical colleges. Pharmacy to be the rightful owner, for her life, of the feudal 
is one of the practical applications of chemistry, Border castle and the stately London palace. : 
and relates to the aiudysis and synthesis of Madame do Lalouve midoubtedly had not. Her ; 
different substances for the purposes of medicine, note ran thus : 

As materia mcdica not only gives an account of , 

the sources from which the various preparations ‘My dear young FrienD; — I t will not he very 
of meditfinc are obtained, but likewise treats of early that you get this note, which I send by a 
the effects of these jircparations in the history commissionaire, as you other English call them, 
of disease, its importance as a dejjartment of these estimable veterans with the medals and the 
medical study cannot be over-estimated, pinned-up sleeves. But I know your island 

The above rapid survey of the art and science habits ; it will reach you heioro you can dnve 
of medicine being intended for the general reader, out to jour Park of Hyde — with jts irighthu 
it only remains to impress upon him a sense of Serpentine, which makes the exile sigh, alas ! tor 
gratitude to the many eminent men who have the lake in our delicious 'VYood of Boulogne-~or 
laboured to discover tlio causes of the thousand elsewhere. Hyde of youra, this 

ills that flesh is heir to, and, wliat is perhaps of too conceited, insular landscape-gardener 1 — went 
almost Gcxual importance, who have, by virtue of on the Countess, with a Ercnchwoinan s superb 
their science, provided alleviations for sufl’eriug contempt for more lacts and dry history — ‘pud 
upon the bed of sickness and death. why did he nob hike xiettern Irorn the pxcpiisite 

Jl conceptions of beauty in that Paris so near! 

W T-. A r C rt -n n rn xr ^ r However, I wander. I write now to dornand an 

ONE hALSE, BOTH lAIE; interview — yes, to demand. You will get tins — 
OB, A HARU KNor. SO says your armless slug of a Ganymede with 

the green coat and the medals— about two o’clock. 
Soon after tliree, I shall be with you in Bruton 
Street. On our interview hang, iny clear child, 

" ' -Yours, ever and sincerely attached, 
Louise de Lalouve.’ 

Soon after three, I shall be with you.’ That 
all the xiith of the Eusso-Erenchwoman’s 
master’s beautiful young I spiteful little letter ; and tliere may have been 
lie called her ‘ Itly Lady and this much reasons why Sir Pagaifls sister should not deny 

' ' ’ \ herself to such a visitor as Countess Louise.^ _At 

of the havouet’s 1 anyrate, she was ittterly cut off from that fmninine 
.’dly and with companioirship which is to women as vital air, 
".r;;:: miserable in her loneliness. Her 
brother’s respectable friends held aloof. ^There 
old Sir Thoxnas, who was the genius of 
jr domesticity, and whose wife and daughters 
Xji the job-master’s nired 

V.. But tbe visit bad been one 

of those ambiguous ones iff which nobody dreanis 
But of a meeting m the flesh, and which ends in 

riti cards and comiflimentaxy speeches at the door. 

iier. Casniata tell us that by a resolute effort of a Cold comfort was to be derived from the sight 

’ ' * in the shaixe of oblong or square pneces of pasteboard inscnbed 

m ungma, or rejeei iL, HU pj.wiHLu-« ; out Sh Xkigan with the names of ‘Sir Thomas Jenks,’ ‘ Lady- 
had ])rcfcrred to let hif Ixrain lie fallow, and to Jenks, The Misses Jenks.’ Poor Cora was almost 
preserve an atLitudo of resolute neutrality. He flung back upon tbe society of lior dubious lorcjgn 
licvcr called her ‘Cora’ to her face, save by some friend, Madame de Lalouve, aird now the cats 


CHAPrBE S,X1II.— ARTHUR TALBOT CALLS ON 
SIR PAGAN. 

‘ A LETTER, ]\.ty Lady,’ It was Sir Pagan’s groom- j your fortunes, 
footman, in Bruton Street, who said these words, 
somewhat sheepishly, as, on a battered and 
dhxted old salver that no plate-powder could now 
burnish ixxto the semblance of solid silver, he [ was 
handed _a letter _ to hk 

sister. _I, ' " ' „ . ^ , 

of lip-loyalty was now rendered to^ber by every 
one of the txnpaid faith M ones 

hoxxsehold ; but he did it awkwart.. ., ^ 

a hangdog look. It is not given to all of ns to Shc_ Avas 

be ai)le gracefully to salute a dethroned sovereign, I 

or to do tiecorous homage to a pretender in adver- Avas 

sity ; and Cora Carew, as her brother still pxersisted sobc 

in clesignaLing her, had xione of the pmestige of poinp had^ rumbled round, 
and Avealth ito surround her in that .shabby St- carnage, to_ call. Br. 
Germain AAdiere she held her coux't. Her; brother, 
it has bwm mentioned, did not believe in her. 
neither j let me hasten to sa)q did he disbelieve in 
:Lav': 

robust will Ave can SAA-alloAV anything i , . 

of dogma, or reject it, at jfleasure ; but Sir Pt 
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daws KGoincd to peep thi'eateniiigly from oixfc tliO 
^’■elvet of that tigemli paw. 

Aii-viously, Sir Pagan’s sfstcr gave orders that 
wlioevor eiiUed should be admitted. Then she 
went up-stairs with a heavy heart, to make 
such alterations in her dress as she deemed 
juicossary. When do women do otherwise? 
.Mary Queen of Scots, with her, pet spaniel 
liidcien beneath the folds of her red dress, ^ was 
very busy, poor thing, before her Preneh^ mirror 
in the castle of grim Potheringay, while the 
bell tolled, and the carpenters nailed down the 
loose edges of black cloth to the scaffold of 
rough wood, and the halbcrdiei’s gathered in 
a knot of steel and scarlet round the fatal spot 
wdicre the headsman was feeling the edge of his 
notched axe, that was to bo historical soon. 

There came a knock and a ring, Knodcs and 
rings, save those of the postman on his rounds, 
or the sullen single tap of the dunning taides- 
man’s emissiu-y, wci’c infrequent at Sir Pagan’s 
. door, llis sister glanced at her watch. It was 
twenty minutes past three. She had no doubt 
as to whoso hand it was that had awaki'ued the 
doleful echoes of the dreary Bruton Street house ; 
and hurrying down to the fndt'.d drawing-room, 
she foipu’l liorself face to iace with — Arthur 
Talbot. Both wore startled. 

Arthur was the first to recover his composure. 
‘I’m half afraid,’ lie said, smiling, ‘that you 
are surprised to gee me liero, and that you wei'e 
expecting Homebody else. I came to see yoiu> 
brother. Bir Pagan ami I have not met sim^e 
I dined liere—yoii remombc.r-t-atid I felt that 
I owed him a call. I’lit'.y showed me up-stairs 
without warning, and I only hope you are not 
sorry to see ide.’ 

* I am very glad. My brother is out,’ said I 
the girl timidly ; and soon they were both 
seated, and doing their best to talk on indifferent 
topies, as if this were a mere average morning 
call, and their two selves mere bored units of 
Lomloix society. Yes ; it was very hot, for 
London at leiiHt. Not like Egypt. And thoi'c 
was a word as to Bir Pagan and his outdoor 
habits and roving life. And a word as to the 
o])en-air aspects of the West End, the Pax’k, and 
Ilotten How, au<l the crowds of well-dressed 
folks on the al fresco chairs, and the dust and 
the watering-carts, and other inanities. | 

Then, with an effort which would have cost 
nothing to a Freixchman, but was severe to him, 
Arthur said: ‘Yon cannot think how painful, 
how very painful it has been to me to find 
that thi 0 -—this estrangement from your sister, 
has not been healed by time, as I had hoped, 
a It is, I am sorry to say, town-talk now. Already 

I ifchere have boon paragraphs, more or less veiled, 
in Society joiunala referiing to the sad dispute 
between yon two, Can there be no prospect of 
. a reconciliation, of a settlement of tho poiirt at 
issue, without the publicity, the toil, and the 
' cnv.d anxiety of a lawsuit ? ’ 

I ‘I iun- afraid not,’ answered the girl sadly, 

, but with spirit. ‘Wo two sisters are as sundered 
i now- as the polos are, in interests and in heart. 

! The fight—it was none of my seeking — mitsb be 
' fought out now to the bitter end, I fear. You 
and I, Mr Talbot, have been friends for a long 
i time. I can speak, then, freely to yon. It has 
I cost me long thought and a hard struggle ; but 
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my mind is' made up now. There have bi‘eu 
times,’ she added, with a curious little smile 
and a blush, ‘when I thought* of laying down 
my anna and surrimdering, and taking imuibly 
the second place. But that was .a, craven fancy. 
I mean to fight on mnv to the. death.’ As hIh', 
spoke, her colour rose, ami lier very stature 
seemed more commaudiug, and there was a 
strange light in her lovely eyoa, a strange ring 
in her musical voice, aueh us might have nerved 
a host of warriors for battle against lieavy 
odds. Never bad she looke.d ho beautU'uL 
Somehow, Arthur Talbot felt as though Ikt 
beauty and her energy fiirced conviction U])on 
him, and that he could liave dared, as her 
champion, as great peril as ever his knightly 
ancestors had confronted, with lance in rest, 
and cuvtle-axo at saddle-bow, and with a surging 
sea of French plumes and oorse.hds in front. 

‘I have, been passivo too long,’ went on Bir 
Pagan’s sister; ‘I have endured too long 'the 
finger of scorn ami tho whispi'r of siuspicion, and 
now I am anniug fm* the IVny. Bin' — my enemy 
— ah, how 1 loveil liej* ! — is bettor provided for the 
war than I am. She. Iuih her armour of gold, and 
Ikt vantage-ground of rank and. possessirm ; and 
yet, 1 care uut"-I fear not— it ns I that hIuiII 
conquer.’ 

He, saw her now in a new character. Always 
had he admixnd tho beauty that wins the common 
projxorty of these two Hi.sler.s, their gentleness, 
thoix‘ winning wayn ; but xmw in this one there 
.shone out aonux of the daixuLle.s.s Kiiixnt of the 
ancient i'aco from wlxich she sprang, and she 
seemed llu'ice as beaxxtiful in her ' xxnwonted 
animation. 

‘I hope 80—1 trust so,’ said the yotxng man, 
half-ixnconscioixsly, all unaware, too, that the 
crimson had mounted to his own cheek, and that 
ho, too, was aflected by the contagious excitement 
of her mariner. 

She looked round ; her eyes met his. ‘ Yoxx, 
then, do not think me — false ?’ she asked. 

‘ I would stake my life on your ti’uth, now 
and over ! ’ lie axiHwere.d fervently, as he rose and 
took her mxre.siHting hand ; and his^ next word 
must have be.exr a declaration of his love and 
trust and.ennfidence, when at that moment there 
was a shu filing of feet on the landing-place with- 
out, and ‘Madame do Tailouve’ was annoxxnced by 
James the ambidexterouH. 

The foreign lady had qxiiclc eyes, much sharp- 
ened by long fcxperieiu:e, and in spite of Arthur’s 
effort to appear compo.scd, she was able to make 
a shrewd guc.s3 of the stage situation at the 
moment of her entry ; bxxt she smiled superior, 
and holding out her faxiltle.ss]y gloved ham!, sai(l 
with polite emplifiKis : ‘My dear Mi.ss (larew, I 
pray yoxx pardon my delay.- — hfonHimu’ Talliot, 
to see you is a pleasure, lor one so solitary a.s 
' myself.’ 

‘Excuse me, Counte.-ss,’ said Arthur Talbot, 

' mindfxil .of lii.s office of cluimpion, ami W’ally 
feeling n.s if he longed to do battle for her whose 
bright eyes had convinced liim of Xhe justice of 
her claim — ‘excuse me, if I venture to set you 
right. It is the Marchion(‘S.s of .Leominster to 
wuom you speak. A.s;mredly it is not Miss 
Ctirew,’ 

Sir Pagan’s sister ufierinl a faJut exclamation, 
as of gladness, and then her beautiful Hushed 
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face grew pale again, as anxiously she bent her 
eyes on the impassive face of Madame de Lalouve. 
The Sphinx, as ^^sual, preserved her inscrutable 
aspect. 

‘Monsieur Talbot,’ returned the foreign Countess, 
with a sugared smile, but in a cold, and measured i 
tone, ‘opinion is free to us all. I have come ■ 
here to-day prepared to do my best, if I can , 
reconcile it to my conscience and ,my principles, 
to forward the views of this lady, whom you 
designate as the Mar(|uise — Murchioness, guoil 
of Leominster. She is my friend, my dear young 
friend ; and it is because of my aifectionate regard 
for her, that I am willing to give my best assist- 
£ince to her cause. But I am not, as you are, 
enthusiastic and young, and cannot, as yet, take 
so bold a step as to hail her as Miladi Leo- 
minster.’ 

‘ And yet that is my name ! ’ cried the girl 
eagerly. 

The foreign Countess smiled, as a hackneyed 
diplomatist might smile when his duty compelled 
him to listen attentively to some other minister 
of _ state or ambassador, while reading aloud a 
string of those transparent fibs and monstrous 
assertions that are contained in Notes, which 
leak out into newspapers, which are denied, con- 
firmed, and explained away, and the ultimate 
destiny of which is to be crystallised in Eluc- 
bouks, Yellow-books, Bed-books, and then be 
laughed at and forgotten. 

‘ This lady is as surely Lady Leominster as I 
am Arthur Talbot,’ persisted the young man, 
vexed by the polished incredulity ot“ the Russo- 
Evenchwoman. ‘Yo£i, Madame, wlio are credited 
with unusual knowledge of the world, should he 
among the first to perceive it.’ 

‘It is precisely because I am of tbe world, 
worldly, that I am so slow to trust appearances,’ 
j'etorttal the Countess, with a slight .shrug of her 
shapely shoulders. ‘I have come to have a 
private conversation with my charming young 
Iriend, after which I shall bo able to pronounce 
fearlessly whether I can atdinowledge iier as 
Marchioness or not.’ 

Arthur could but take his leave. There was 
something in the icy, coldly jjolite manner of the 
foreign lady of donlitful nationality that chilled 
and repelled him. But she was clever, and she 
knew much of life, and it might be that, for her 
own ends, she would be helpful to her whose 
avowed partisan he now was. As he pressed 
the beautiful girl’s soft luind at parting, he mur- 
muriid, in a voice that reached her ear alone : 

‘ Count on me, e^'cr and always.’ Then he said 
more Ibrmany : ‘ Good-bye, Lady Leominster ; ’ 
bowed to 'JMadame de Lalouve, and went from 
the room and from the house. 


Irish potato faniine. Less than a century ago, 
wheaten bread was a luxury so rare, that in 
large towns it was difficult to fijifl a morsel 
for sale anywhere. Nowadays, it is the staple * 
consumption of all classes ; and even in the 
smallest village the baker plies his laborious trade, 
although in some parts of England home-made 
bread is still largely used. The reason for the 
change is not far to seek. 'Wheat, which is 
a species of grass improved by cultivation, is the 
cereal which, 'in climates favourable to its growtli, 

g 'ves the largest return of any kind of grain. 

appily, a large portion of the earth’s surface is 
suitable for raising it ; and the wider areas yearly 
coming under whcat-eultivation are day by day 
brought nearer to ns by new railways and 
by ocean steamers. The flour made from wheat 
contains more gluten than that from any other 
grain, and possesses in eSnsequence the valuable 
property of being raised and lightened by 
fermentation in a miich greater degree than any 
other farina. Consequently, wheaten bread is 
more palatable, keeps its good qualities longer, 
and is a more marketable commodity than any 
other kind of bread. 

It is estimated that about six bushels of wheat 
are consumed yearly by each person in the United 
Kingdom. On an average, six bushels weigh 
about three hundred and eighty pounds, and when 
ground, produce two hundred and eighty pounds 
of Hour, and about one hundred of bran and 
‘oflal,’ Elour is usually sold in sacks of two 
hundred and eighty pounds, so that the annual 
consumption is a sack a head for each inhabitant. 
Assuming the pojmlation of the United Kingdom 
to be thirty -five millions, it appears that our 
requirements are in round iuuntji',rs twenty-six 
million quarters of wheat, or thirty-five million 
sacks of Hour. The Tiiim, not long since, 
estimated the home-crop of wheat for 1882 at 
fully ten milliou quarters, so that ueaidy sixteen 
million tpiartez's, or tlitdr equivalent in flour, 
must be imported within the year to kccji uj) the 
.supply. America, Algiers, and Egypt, the con- 
tinent, India, and Au.stralia, all eontributc to Ciur 
wants ; and as the harve.'^t-time varies more or 
less in each, new wheat is sent ns from the country 
where the .supply is at the time most plentiful, 
j whenever prices are suflkient to stimulate impor- 
tation. The inestimable boon to this country of 
these supplies cannot be exaggerated. When 
butcher-meat is rising in price, when potatoes are 
a poor crop, and in Ireland a veiy small crop, 
bread becomes more and more a staple food for 
the lower classes to fall back upon. Neither can 
the importance of having well-made and whole- 
some bread be over-stated. 

Until within a few years ago, all wheaten flour 
was ground by means of millstofies, TIk'. recently 
invented patent reduction process of making flour 
by revolving steel or porcelain rollers has I'cvolu- 
ti'onised flour-making ; though a controversy is 
being waged at iireseut among millers as to 
whether rollers will supersede stoues. This at 
least can he said of the roller-process, that spring- 
sown or hard wheat, which formerly could not 
be made into fine flour, is now successfully treated 
i>y it. Winter-wheat and soft wheat, however, 
can be as well, and possibly with more economy, 
ground by stones, as is witnessed by the, supier- 
cxcellence of flour turned out by Dar'bhiy of I’uris 


T,ht 5 changes in our lialn'ts and mode of living 
brought about by increased facilities _ of transport 
are in no respect more remarkable than those 
that have taken place with regal’d to wheaten 
fioui’ bread. Many persons are old enough to 
remember -when iiour or meal made from oate, 
barley, pea.s, and rye was much used in this 
country for baking nnrjiio.ses, owing to wheaten 
flour behig excessively <lear ; while’ Indian corn 
meal was 'first introduced in 184G, owing to the 




and otliei’f? l>y fclio old inetliod, 

. is being largidy iised in America and Hungary, 
and tlie bard wlioats of tbose countries are now 
Rucccssfully made into exceUont Hour, so that 
these cereals are enhanced in value. It appears 
to be in favour of tlie roller system, that by it 
the Hour is not heated, and preserves to_ the fullest 
extent the most valuable constituents of the grain 
closer to the outside sheath. 

I'rom a sack of strong or glutinous flour of 
high quality, as many as one liundrcd and twelve 
quartern (four-pound) loaves can he produced j 
while from the same quantity of weak or soft flour, 
hardly more than ninety may be got. But the 
weaker flour may be the sweeter in flavour ; and 
generally, therefore, at least two varieties of flour 
arc used together by the baker, although the 
millerj by mixing various grains, can obtain both 
qualities in one flour. * It may be said that the 
dieapest flour of wdiich palatable and wholesome 
though not well-coloured brea(l can be made at 
present costs about thirty shillings a sack ; and i 
the very best flour used, fifty shillings a sack ; ' 
and if the cost of manufacture be taken at six 
shillings a sack, in one case the (juarteru loaf 
(ninety- four to the sack) will cost to the maker 
4|d. ; and in the other (one hundred and six 
to the sack) it 'ivill cost (JJd. The dilfenmce 
in value between a fine and a coarse loaf is thus 
nearly twopence ; hut the tliflereuco in the flour i 
is nuu’ely in the dressing or removing of all 
particles of bran ,* aud some may even proier the ; 
coarser bread. 

In the United Kingdom, it seems to bo con- 
ceded that the host bread at presmit ia produced 
in Q-ksgow, Edinburgh, aud Dublin, ami their 
neighbourhoods. On the other hand, Birmingham, 
London, and the southern part of England 
generally, have an unenviable reputation in the 
contrary direction, This is said to arise from 
tire English bakers being more conservative in 
respect of using foreign flours, and their not using 
generally such expensive luuteriu]. There is pro- 
bably also .sometliing in the mode of mannlae- 
turo adopted ; a ■wcli-made, sweet, and wholesome 
loaf prouucocl under favomuble conditions being 
a soui'ce of health and strength to the consnmei', 
while sour ill-haked hreail made in a foul under- 

S und cellar is a fruitful source of illncs.s. The 
}er conditions are too finquently those under 
which bread is made tlirougbout the whole 
country ; and it is proposed to take advantage of 
the interest in the subject excitefl -by recent 
disclosures regarding improper bakehouses, to 
indicate the remedy. The Eactoiy and Workshop 
Act of 1878, by its thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth 
sections, specially iU'ovide.s stringent rules for the 
ventilation and cleanliness of bakehouses in towns 
of five thousand population or iqiwards ; and, were 
the Act rigorously enforced, which it is feared 
is not done, many inferior bakehouses would bo 
closed. The fewness of inspectors appointed under 
the Act may account for this. It is a pity that 
tliifl well-meant legislation should not bo more 
, stringently carried out 

Eilty years ago the journeyman baker was 
almost a slave, sleeping in his masteifo bake- 
house as a rule, earning about eight shillings 
a weelr, beginning work at four in the morning, 
and after the most violent labour, carrying out 
the bread to customers, often till dark, Saturday 

^Er 


was his busK!sb clay, and. even on Sunday he had 
to work for a time, as is indeed still neccissary. 
Though now better jmid, aud not an imua'le 
of the 'hukchouse, excaipfc iu weak big lunirs, 
the operative ivho makes tlie hulk of our hroatl 
is still an excessively worked and often sii'kly 
labourer. In very many cases he has still to 
work in an undeVgrouud cellar not fit for the 
pj,’odncijon of wholesome food. Closer inspec- 
tion, therelbre, seems desirable that; improvement 
in the mode of conducting baking operations iu 
the larger towns, in buildings spe.cially con- 
structed for the purpose, sliouhl he enforced and 
made more general; and that this is ]n’acticahle 
ia evidenced by the successfnl and rapidly 
increasing number of factories in Glasgow, Dublin, 
aud elsewdiere. In those the most laborious Avork 
(jf making the dough by handling it, is, l)y 
the use of machinary, entirely avoided ; and the 
consequence is mo.ro perfect mixing of the simple 
ingretlienls, greater cieaulLnesa and economy, and 
better bread. 

The first process in making bread ia the 
inducing of the necessary leptneiitatiou or leaven- 
ing, Binco the time of the early Jews, there 
has been vejy little elumgo iu the proccfis, which 
is still a matter of expcriimco and personal skill, 
and done vmy much by rulc-of-tlnimb. On the 
sueceas tif the formentalion df'pend the sAVoetness 
and liglituesa of the hri:ad. To shoAV hoAV dillbr- 
outly the .same process ia perfijrmed, GlasgOAv, 
Edinburgh, and fllauchester may bo iu.stiui<;cd. 
In the Bcot(.‘h towns the fermentation is sloA\q 
extending over alxjut tnadve hemns, and the 
yeast used is made by the baker daily-— in CUasgoAV 
jfiom part of the previous day’s yeast ■ Avitli a 
proportion of malt added ; Avhilo in Edinburgh 
hops are used iu uddition to the malt. Thu 
XAreparation of the yeast and setting of the sponge, 
as it is technically called, requho particular 
experience and skill, the changes’ of A\"euthcr and 
temperature quickly alTeeting ihoir success. Eor 
the same quantity tjf bread, twice as much of the 
fermenting naitcrial is tiscd iu Eflinhingh as iu 
GlasgoAv, tlie former being deiumuuated a ‘linlf- 
sponge,’ ami the latter a quinler-spongo. tl’lio 
dougli in both. ease.s ia stilf, and the main differ- 
ence is that the (BasgoAv loaf is hirgi-r and lighte.r’ 
in texture for its AVeight ; Avhile tlie Edinburgh 
loaf is said to be sAveeter, from tbc fcrmeifljition 
being arrested befloru so much chemical change 
takes place. In Manchestei*, again, a quieJi; 
fermontation is produced iu one and a half to 
tAVo hour.«, by the use of dried ycasi, priqjared 
by the distillers of .Lir>lland and Germany ; and 
tlie proporti(.in of th(>, Avholo ingredieut.s .subjected 
to the preliminary fermeutation is vmy much 
huger than in either the half or qnarLer sponges 
iu vogue in Hcotlaiul ; while the dough AA'hcn 
finished is Avouk and soft, and riicjuires that each 
loaf he baked in a separate vcssid or’ pan of iron, 
a mode not necessary fur ordinary' loaves in. 
Bcotland. No doubt, there are vairiations bctwi'cn 
these three methods of fermonting in, use, lait 
these are cited as shoAV-ing the vai’iety of mode.-i 
used to copimcnce the .'ipparcntly .simple 
of converting tlie three ingredients, flour, .‘-a, It, 
aud Avuter, into baker’s bread. On the conLinent, 
it is still froquently (he ■jnnctic.e to haiveu bread 
Avith a piece of dough kept for some days, 

The fermeutation having gone the required 
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length — the determination of •which requires 
special skill — the remaining flour, &;c., needed are 
added, and incorporated with the sponge. Keeping 
in mind that a bakehouse must always nave 
a high temperature, the laborious turning over 
and kneading of large masses of dough in huge 
trttugliH, by tbe use of men’s hands and arms, 
and ' amid clouds of flour, cannot be looked on 
as a favourable system for cleanliness of the 
bread ov health of the operatives; and here 
comes in tlio value of machinery. In Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, this work is being 
more and more performed by means of dough- 
mixers worked by steam or gas ; and as a gas- 
engine of so small a calibre as half a horse-power 
can be got, it can be imagined _ that even the 
kneading of the smallest quantity of material 
can be profitably done by machinery. So far 
as can be learned, there is no extensive use 
made of baking-machinery iii London or in 
England. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
important operations in baking bread are tbe 
preliiuinirry one of setting the sponge and the 
checking of the ferincntatinn. When the bread 
is in the oven, further fermentation is stopped 
by a certain heat. Although an oven may be 
heated above five luuidre<l degrecvS Fahrenheit, 
the steam induced keeps the bread itself at a 
heat of two hundred and twelve -degi’ces, which 
is sufficient to cook it. 

The mode of firing lu-’ead may now engage 
attention. The modern oven, in the general 
principles of its construction, difibrs in almost 
310 3 ,'espect from vdiat was in use in the time 
of the Plmvaobs and what is seen in Pampeii. 
It is a flat, beebive-shaped lni<ik erectioii, with a 
single hole at one side, thi'ongh which is thrust ' 
a rude pan or furnace fllled with coals, which ' 
is allowed to remain in the oven a sufficient 
time to boat it. When withdrawn, the bread 
id then iijsertcd through the same ajiciinro, that 
it may ho haked on the floor so lieuLeik This 
is not nt first sight a very scientific or attractiv() 
mode of cooking or hakin.g. The same oven, with 
11 fixed furnace, having a separate door at the side 
of the oven-month, if cleanlier as regju’ds the floor 
of the oven, is open to the same objection : that 
the flames pervade the whole oven, and the fur- 
nace is eoaled from within the bakehouse. Broad 
is peculiarly susceptible of absorbing gases or any- 
thing deleterious in the surrounding atmosphere, 
a3rd 'the smoko and sul];)lmreoiis fumes remaining 
in the oven must more or less affect the bread. 
The sooner improved ovens, fired from the out- 
side, and entirely apart from the bakehouse, are 
introduced, tbe better for the liealth of the 
bread-consumer, or in otlier words the whole 
nation. 

To show that what is desiderated is nob 
unattainidde, tbe recently erected faciory between 
ikiris ami Ht-Dmis is a standing example. Here 
Monsieur jM’oniiie produces his’ own flour from 
the grain, and turns out wdiat is equal to one 
hundred and thirty- five thousand quartcirn loaves 
a woc-k. All the mix ing and Icnoading and even 
the weighing of the dough is done by automatic, 
or nearly iuitoniatic machinery ; while the oven 
used is Himiiar apparently to that used in biscuit- 
facioi'ie.s in this country, being two feet broad and 
lur(y-five in length, the ifieccs of dough being at 


one end placed on tiles, moving slowly along by 
an endless chain through the oven, and arriving 
baked into loaves at the other end. The heating 
being derived from vaults below, neither fire, 
smoke, nor sulphur deposited by combustion can 
enter the oven or bakehouse. It would be a great 
matter if something of this kind could be estab- 
lished near London, and it •would not be a bad 
innovation if at the same time the long thin 
loaves, with a large proportion of crust, common 
in Paris, were brought hito the market. To dedi- j 
cate persons, the inside portion of a square loaf ' 
is not such a thoroughly digestible commodity as 
the same article pulled to pieces and rebaked ; and 
doubtless if a crusty and thoroughly cooked article 
were commoner, dyspepsia would be diminished. 
An oven of know-n advantage is the Perkin’s 
Patent, in which the heat is conveyed by pipes, 
tbe furnace being 'outside the oven, ami uncon- 
nected with the bakehouse. 

■While no one can object to any private enter- 
prise — even the converting an underground cellar 
in a crowded locality into a balcehouso, where 
nothing better is to be had — there is little doubt 
but that if bakeries constructed on enlightened 
principles in suitable localities became common, 
the old-fashioned and imperfect method -would 
soon come to an end. Any capitalist may see 
from the figures given above that a fairly pro- 
fitable branch of business can be made of such 
an enterprise, if gone into_ on a large scale, 
economically and with scientific appliances ; and 
there is too much activity in this country 
to admit the continuance of abuses which 
can easily ami profitably bo done away with, 
flreat Britain has supplies from abroad which 
hccome every day more and more availahle. 
Flour is not dear, and apparently the variety 
of sources from which sujiplies are received 
will not admit of much higher prices for years 
to come. What is wanted at pwjsent is not a 
clioa.per loaf, ll'he owners of the largo Glasgow 
broad factories are said to be underaelling one 
another, and this is a pity. The public interest 
■would be better served if bakers -would contend 
who could hake the finest quality of .bread 
at a fair profit. Quality, and quality alone, is 
the to,st of bread, A loaf made of cheap flour, 
if properly fermented,’ thoroughly mixed, and well, 
fired in a proper oven, will" be perfectly wholeJ' 
some, sweet, and palatable. The very finest flour 
can only show in colour — ^in the silky whiteness 
with a tinge of yellow in the bread. To get all 
tbe conditions for attaining quality, it will bo 
nece.ssaiy, by scientific experiment, to ascertain 
whether” b1<jw or quick fermentation, larger or 1 
smaller quantity of y(?,ast ami sponge in proportion I 
to amount of dough, give host results, and what is 
the ma.st thorough mode of firing. The necessary 
compari.son of methods would appear not to have 
been made as yet, or more uniformity would 
have been pi'actised. Recent improvements in 
grinding, with keener competition between our 
home inillors and those of Hungary, America, 
and elsewhere, are raising the standard of quality 
in flour. Improved machinery for bread-making 
is coming to the front, and more suitable ovens 
are available. Everything conduces to enalile 
better bread, to be produced now than hithertt) ; 
and after what has been shown as regards tbo 
enormous consumption of this commodity, no one 
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will be able to deny that bread is even a more 
important portion of our food than any other, and 
worthy of the best efforts of scientific, sanitary, 
and practical authorities, to bring its general 
inannfiicture to greater perfection. 


MISS GAESTON’S CASE. 

IN FIVE CHAI>TERB.~OHAr'mi II. 

A FORTNiGii'i' passed, such a fortnight as few | 
medical men pass through, exciting and perplex- ' 
ing as cases often are. The housekeeper, who at ■ 
intervals attended my patient, seemed an excel- ^ 
lent person; hut Death and I fought a most| 
de.sperate combat for possession of Miss Garston, ' 
I was often reduced to despair ; for my calcula - 1 
tions were so falsified, that I .sometimes tliouglit 
I must be an arrant ignoramus ; and that, so far 
from deserving my diploma, I ought to be sent 
hack to an elementary class in the metlieal school. 
The leading symptom of my patient was exhaus- 
tion. There was no specific disease of any of the 
vital organs ; but all were debilitated, the heart in 
particular. The remedies I proscribed sometimes 
produced the expected effect, soiuetimcs failed to 
do so, and sometimes aggravated the symptoms in 
a bewildering manner. In liomely phrase, I was 
at my wits' end ; and thought, tlnit in honour I 
ought to commit the lady to other hands. 

’ I urged this upon Miss Garston’s guardian, 
whose name I learned was Ijamport. He objected 
very etronglj?’, and besought me to continue my 
attentions for a Httlu while longer. Mi-ss ' Garston 
herself obstinately refused to allow aiwtlicr doctor 
to be brought in, even for consultation. I had 
gained her confidence completely, and she had 
the firmest assurance that I was wholly devoted 
to her restoration. She greeted me always with 
a Biuile, even in the midst of 2 )aroxysms of suffer- 
ing ; and my presence appeared to have a calming 
indueuce ui) 0 u her. I spent honrs with her daily, 
partly for iirnfcssioual reasons, partly because she 
desired me to be near her. 

Now, I am one of those who htdieve that 
medical men exercise a profound influence upon 
their patients by mere p)ersonality, especially upon 
delicate and suffering ivoinen. Apart from inedi- 
cincs, hygiene, and the rest, we have it in our 
power to do an infinity of good, by kindly 
converse and by the exercise of a wise despotism. 
Miss Garston came to look upon me as a sort of 
earthly saviour ; ’ and she obeyed me with the 
implicitness of a chikl or of a clevotee. Still, she 
would not permit me to bring in a colleague, 
thmigli her death was imminent. 

‘ I fu'efer to die,’ she said, the last time I pressed 
the subject. ‘I have eiulurod so much, that I 
may .surely be spared any further anguish. No, 
doctor ; you alone must attend me to the hast. 
Oh, do not leave me; remain with me to the 
end ! You are good and kind ; you have done 
all that human skill can. accomplish. If it is 
my ■ destiny to pass hence, it must bo. But do 
not leave me. Promise me, as you ho^^e for peace 
wben 1 /ott come to die — promise me that you will 
remain by me while life remains.’ 


‘ Hush ! do not agitate yourself,’ T readied. 
Kely upon me ; 1 will not desert my post.’ 

Oh, the terrible wistfulness of her eyes as I 
siioke ! I can n<3ver forget tlicm. Sh(3 became 
.resigned, and a sweet smile re.plaeed the traces 
of anxiety. Then, in a sLruugtdy solemn voice, 
and witli ail energy of tone tiiat was almo.sfc 
superhuman, she exclaimed: ‘DocLc).r, I have no 
friend on earth but you.’ 

I stared at her. 

‘Yes, doctor; none but yon, jMI my relatives 
arc gone, or are far away, and indifferent.’ 

‘But Mr Lamport is your friend, your devoted 
friend, Miss Gar,ston.’ 

She looked at me strangely, almost suspiciously 
again, saying after a pause : ‘ Do you think 
.sol’ , ■ ' 

‘Truly, I do. He exhibits as much amxiety 
regarding you as if you were his only child. I 
doubt if tiuu’e is any <>ne who takes a di‘ej»cr and 
keener interest in your recovery.’ 

She continued to look at me in th.e same 
strange., dubious manner. 

‘You .seem incre.<lulouM, But T make, allowances 
for the ahnmaiial fnuc.ies of invalids. Bo assured 
of your guardian’s affection, when I fidl you 
that he lias retained me I'xclusively for your 
Bervlce.’ 

The dark cloud 2 , Partly retreated from her face 
as 1 said this. Yet she was clearly not convinced, 
I remained silent, satisfied in my own mind that, 
she was one of tliose nufortumite hysterical victiins 
who are the torment of thinnselves and the de.s2'>'WS’ 
of th(*ir 2 ibysician and frieud.s. This strange 
unwarranted suepiiiion of the man who woa her 
bemductor, and uiion wliost?, bounty her life 
depended, was a symptom of those hideous per- 
versions of right and wrong tluit mark the con- 
duct of such 2 «itienfa. 

Mr Lam])ort, in spite of his odd 2 m'/.zling manner, 
waa almost de.monstratively anxious to serve his 
luilmppy ward. He wfuild often carry up her 
food from the kitchen with Ins own hands ; ho 
hrouglit homo daily .suigdiiis of the most tem 2 )ting 
fruit ; and at an iinmi3n.se ex])e.use, kejit the siek- 
eluuuber gorgeously di;curaUiil with fiowem. I 
am sure that many of the b()U<2uet3 must have 
cost several pouiuls. ’fhey were composed of the 
rarest exotics ami early Briti.s]i fiowers'— jiunjuils, 
violets, lilies of the valley, and others. I objected 
to them, for they made the air of the room heavy 
as an atmo,S 2 )herc impingnated with opium. But 
here was another of Miss Gurston’s obst.inacies. 
She was 2 '>a.ssionately fiind of flow(3ra. Though 
her general demeanour toward, s hfr Lamport iva-s 
anything but amiabh;, and often simply rude and 
ungrateful, yet, when he brought her evening 
boumict, she bciiame graciou.s (.iiid fpiiescent. She 
would bury ber face in the boiujiuit, ami inhale 
its fnigramui a.4 a tlui-sty Arab bnrie.s his face in 
a de.sort poi d. 

I was sure the n.owt‘r.s did In-r luirin, for afU'r 
inhaling them, she would full l>ack quite ex- 
hausted ; ami one eviming slu'. fiiinted so com- 
}fictely, that I feared she wna deail. 

In my trepidation, I ran intf) the (Iressing-rnoin, 
for some ice-water, leaving Mr l.iam])Ovt in an 
ecstasy of ajinrehemsion near thi3 poor thing. But 
I was amazed upon my return to liml him hohling 
the. bompmt over her face, aluiowt stiflingly. 

‘Good heavems !’ I cried, ‘what ar(.' you doing? 
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She wants air ! Put those ahominable ' flowers 
away ! ’ 

lie looked at me in a half- terrified, half-search- 
ing way, as he liad often done before, and 
iriunodiately obeyed me, apologising for making 
themistake. 

I was too much preoccupied by liiy efforts 
fin* the recovery of my patient to think of 
this curious episode at the time; but it returned 
to me afterwards, like a haunting tune that 
comes across our consciousness when least ex- 
pected. 

After this, I made it a condition of my remain- 
ing that no more bouquets shoxrld he brought 
into the room. As a great concession, I allowed 
azaleas, hyacinths, and snowdrops to he placed 
upon a table near the window during the daytime. 

I had the satisfaction of finding that my prohibi- 
tion was of marked advantage to the patient. To 
her astonishment and mine, she passed a good 
night, and was decidedly stronger the next 
mox*ning. But I had great difficixlty in persuading 
Miss Garston, and her guardian that flowers could 
do any harm. Mr Lamport was cpiite irritated 
with me, and upbraided me with cutting off the 
only pleasure the poor invalid enjoyed. A day or 
two after came her birthday ; and in the teeth 
of my protests, he insisted upon giving a small 
houfj^uet of tuberoses to his ward. They made 
her ill, or my prejudice thought so ; though she 
did not faint. After a friendly contest, I placed 
them upon the table. Their perfume was very 
strong, and I took them in my hands, wondering 
how so groat an odour could proceed from a mere 
handful of blossoms. After smelling them, I felt 
stupefied, and had a congestion of tlie vessels 
of the head, such as follows from a. mid-day sleep. 

I was now convinced that such flowers ivere 
decidedly noxious for a sick person, and without 
further ceremony I. opened the window and threw 
them out. While liliss Gaz’ston was not quite 
])]eused, Mr Lamport gave 'me a look that was 
ijquivalent to a menace. But I was determined in 
this matter, and very sharply gave liiui the alter- 
native of hanishiug iiowers or banishing me. 

Afterwards, when supping in the library, Mr 
Lamport apologised for interfering witli my com- 
mands, and became almost obsequiously eager to 
smooth luy ruflled dignity. 

Anotbei' reform I introduced, by causing the 
aziiplest ventilation of the sick-room. Here 1 had 
a fierce controversy with Mr Lamport, All those 
who had prescribed for Miss Garston before me, he 
said, had insisted in keeping up the temperature 
of tile apartment to seventy degrees ! The thing 
was absurd, because there was no means of main- 
taining a steady temperature with an ordinary 
grate. Either the room was like a furnace or 
like a section of the corridor, as the fire blazed ' 
furiously or dwiudled from neglect. Then the ' 
patient ' was half buried under a mountain of 
chjthes and wrappers. These I reduced, and 
substitut,ed better ap})Iiances for kee])ing steady 
warmth. But my greatest offence was in declaring 
•flatly that Miss Garston was not suffering from 
consumption. Here Mr Lamport and my.self 
came to so serious an issue, that I had my hat in 
my hand, rt'iidy for a final departure, when he 
suhiuiti.e.d to my opinion amt to my^ orders, 
Upon the matter of phthisis, 1 spoke Avith some 
authority ; for to the stiuly of this fearful scourge 
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I' devoted many an hour of spare time and most 
of my professional opportunities, 

Mr Lamport had a fixed idea that his ward 
was ill a deep consumption, complicated by the 
calamity of her father's death and hysteria. I 
found, on comparing notes of his various remarks, 
that he believed her recovery to be hopeless; 
Once he had, either by excess of confidence or 
by inadvertence, lot slip the opinion that her 
death Avas not far distant, and that it AA'ould he 
a happy release. Her mother, he informed me, 
had died of consumption, and also other relatiA^es ; 
the young lady had been sickly as a child. 
Thus hereditary and personal evidence proved : 
that she Avas doomed to perish in the budding 
of life. 

I combated this with all my arguments, and 
Avith a stubbornness that did not seem to win 
me much regard from Mr Lamport. I Avas 
surprised that he should hold .such hopeless 
Auews of a life that he seemed so desirous of 
prolonging ; and I concluded by saying, that if 
he Avas assured a fatal termination was certain, 
it AA'as of little use my spending my time 
exclusively in his house. 

Tliis remark staggered him ; and be hastened 
to say: ‘No, no, doctor; I am not saying that 
it i.s iuipo.ssible for Miss Garston to recoA'er. You 
must continue to do your utmost for her. But 
she has been so ill, and is so prostrate ; and she 
has been given up by other doctors ; thus I cannot 
help taking gloomy viow.s. Pray, pray, do not 
think that I think she is certain to die. She 
may, you knoAV, Avhether consumption or aught 
else is at Avork. Mind, I am only hazarding 
gne.sscs. If she .should depart this life, you will 
be able to (‘.ertify tliat I have dune all in ray 
poAver for her. Will you not V 

There Avas a singular beseeching in his voice, 
as ho put this query, that struck me. I tbmight 
liim a ’most tender-hearted friend ; although his 
.solicitude appeared to he more for tb.e good 
opinion of tlie Avorld, than for the existence of 
tlie invalid. But, a,s I have repeated m/my time.s, 
Jtr Lamport avus peculiar, and I own that I 
had failed to make him out. His idio.syncrasy 
was still a riddle to me. He AA'as at once 
sympathetic and calloirs, doing his utmost for 
the restoration of the poor girl ; and yet fully 
convinced that everything Avas vain. I AA'as .sure 
that there must be some mystery going on about 
me ; but Avhat it Avas, and what it portended, I 
could not divine. But, then, any odd fellow will 
.set our speculations going ; and often our per- 
fectly haimless neighbours, by queer behaviour, 
will lead us to think any amount of mischief 
in them. 

Though I put aside suspicion and guessing 
by this easy process, I wa,s constantly being 
' br/mght back to the fact of a hidden luystery, 

I by the unaccountable relapses of my patient. 

I am wholly a scientific man. The constitution 
of my mind, the training I liaA'c had, my belief 
in the immaiiulate trutlifulness of nature, each 
and all comi)el me to believe in the i'n.A'ariahhmc,s3 
of Luav. I have never seen gravitation fail under 
any to.st; I have never .seen ehemk.'il allinities 
refuse to unite under exact conditions ; and, 
in my own experience, I have never seen cer- 
tiiin remedies refu.se to manifest their cdl'eat in 
some degree. Now, such denial of physiological 
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uruforinity confrnutecl me continually in MiSs 
ease; ! Medicines that never failed before 
to do vdiat was expected, failed in her case ; or, 
at anyralx;, were exceptionally feeble in their 
elfocts, ami n{3t what tliey ought to have been. 
I ku'iw doctors fail often in spite of the most 
coimiiumate judgment ; but they are not alway.s 
th(i bluuderino empirics that .some allege.^ I was 
trying no delicate experiments, only the simplest 
methods to accomplish the objects I had in view. 
To luy inconceivable chagrin, they failed. Miss 
Gars ton grew bettor and worse in a most unac- 
countable way. 

the end of a fortnight, I wa,s impelled to 
toll Mr Liuuport that I 'had done all po.ssihle 
things, and that I must give up the case. 

‘lucre is something interfering between my 
treatment and the patient ; what it is, I cannot 
grasp.’ 

Mr Lamport gave me a ghastly look as I .said 
.^•thri^^rd aslcoil : ‘ JDo you suspect anything 1 ’ His 
voice shook like a man iitterly unnerved. 

‘No; I su.s})cct nothing, iinlesa it be the 
hysterical sjrasms that so distriw my patient. 
Biie may be' undoing what I am contriving,’ I 
spoke very des])ondingly. 

‘Yes, yea,’ he answered; ‘yon are right. She 
must be di.sobi'.yitig your orders, doctor. She 
always xvas a wilful giid. She is not taking your 
medicine, I daresay, or doing other nringhty- 
tilings, Gonu!, never mind, my good sir ; you 
have done your best for Inn’, ami no man can do 
more, Alil she is very obstinate, like her 
father.’ 

‘You are mistaken,’ I said cpiictly; ‘Mi^ss 
Garston takes all her medicines froin my hand.’ 

My host beeamo confused, ‘Well, wliat do 
you think H he demanded, eyeing me narri>wly. 

‘Why, that she is taking other medicines 
unknown to me. And yet, I could almo.st 
pledge my soul to her honesty. vSho is so 
obedient,' so anxious for life, that I can only 
account for my continued defcahs by crediting 
her with some sort of madnes.s. She takes some- 
thing at night which nuUilie.s my remedies.’ 

‘Have you mentioned this to her?’ asked hfr 
Lamport with great eagerness. 

‘I have; and she tlcelares solemnly that .she 
takes nothiug. The nurse also asserts 'most piosi- 
tively that her charge takes nothing but an 
occasional drink during the night. *' J, don’t 
believe them, and I don’t •disbelieve them. My 
medical laiowlcdge deelare.s that I am being 
thwarted ; my respect for the two women com- 
pels me to accept their assurancc-s. In the mean- 
time, Mi, S3 Garston is now in so critical a state 
that she may die at any moment ; her heart is 
most serionsly aftected. And there are other 
sympionw that X cannot nnder.starul Kcally, Mr 
Laupiort, I cannot in jnstiee to myself coutinne 
to attejul Miss GiU'ston longer, wi thoufc the counsel 
of a more experienccal physician.’ 

Mr Lamport paced tlie" room in great agitation. 
At loiigth lie stopped before mo, and said : •* You 
are riglit. To-morrow wo will have a consulta- 
tion, Yon shall invito whoever you think most 
able to assist yon to come to—- to correct conclu- 
sions respecting this most singular illness.’ He 
stammered, and was evidently much distressed. 

*T am glad you are willing to yield to my 
wishes,’ I said. ‘But why not to-day? It is 




only eleven o’clock. Let me invito Dr I')awson 
to meet me at three thi.'^ al’lernnon.’ 

‘No, no; not to-day. Perliaiw Miss Gamton 
will have a better night.’ _ 

‘ Peflia]is she will not live through it,’ I rejoiued, 
with gloomy bitterness. 

‘What! is .she ho near the end?’ cxcl aimed my 
companion with singular vivacity. 

‘1 cannot te.U ; anytliing may Iia]ipon,’ 

‘Do not be so distresKai, my dear doidnr, 1 et 
us hop(», for the best. Bhe has youth on luu’ side. 
Yomig :is you arc, C have more faith in you than 
in the whole of the Fellows of the I>,o}'ai. College 
of Phy,sicians, or any other body. Cheer up, gocnl 
sir. i will spread your fame far and wilt.'. If 
the worst .should happen, do not fear that it will 
he to the detrimtmt of yonr reputation.’ 

I tried to look grateful, but couhl not. Soon 
after, Mr Lamport 'went away to business, and I 
went home, leaving my ]iai,iont in a deep sleep, 
anil under the care of the housekoeper, 

Oi'cniu’sc there had been, a vast luuouni of talk 
at our lioirsQ about bliss Garston, her guardian, 
and nil connected with my oxtraorilinary ;p;itiejit. 
I had many conversations with, my mother alone, 
upon, the terrible jHirplesith’s tl’iat mot me at 
every turn. Blie did he.r be.st to lighten my 
jinxiefcio.s. But she could not undewtaiul, ivliat I 
aulTered. 

Upon reaching my house, I found a person 
waiting to sec me., 1 was told that ho had been 
there for two liours, and refused to call again, 
saying ho must see me at the earliest moment. 
My visitor was an elderly nuan, neatly dressed in 
well-worn clothes. His manner was polite, but 
too dei'erentiai for one, moving in good society. 

‘ I am iiot here to seek professional advice, sir,’ 
.said^ the man apologetically, but with an honest 
straightforwardness that impressed me favour- 
ably. ‘Yon are attending Miss Gar-ston, I 
bedieve?’ 

‘Yes, I am,’ I answered, not a little asto- 
nished. 

‘ How is she, sir, if yon please ? ’ 

‘Afory ill indeed.’ 

‘AYill she got better ? ’ 

‘ I cannot sayC 

Hia face foil, and a shuddi'r lauvjc-d. over hia 
frame. My manner and tone evidently iu.■^l>ired 
him with alarm. 

‘Is her case desperate, ,sir? .For pity’s sake, 
tell me all about her.’ 

‘ Are you a relative of hers ? ’ 

‘ No, sir ; but I have known her for many years. 
Tier father wa.s my miiploycr ; and I a.iu with 
tho firm yet. AVith Mr Lamport, yon know, 
sir.’ ■ 

‘I really know nothing abent .ALh-s Garston 
and Mr L;import, except as their jinedical attend- 
ant.’ 

The man’s facn fell again. He thongdit I was 
going to dismiss him for wasting my time. 

‘ Yon would oblige me, sir, ])y tetlingf jno the 
exact state of things, even if pt costs you a fiuv 
minutes. You sec, if Afiss Gai'ston. tlie:i, ilu'i'c 
will be great changes in the oilice ; for id I her 
money will bo taken nut of the Imsiur--;-!, a,ud 
Air 'Lamport cannot carry it on, luiviiej bad so 
many losses.’ 

‘Is Alifis Garston rich, then?’ X adeed, sur- 
prised. 
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‘Blie is indeed. Her father died worth more 
than fifty thousand poxinds,’ 

‘I xuiderstood im died cniharrassed ; and in 
fact, coinndtted suicide.’ 

A frightful pallor swept over the man’s face. 
He did not speak fur some time ; then, almost in 
a whisper, he muttered : ‘ People said it was 
suicide ; hut I will never believe it’ 

‘Gracious powers, wdiat do you say?’ I cried in 
consternation ; for the man eyed me so strangely, 
that I cunld not comprehend what he meant 
‘Can you listen to a story, sir? And can you 
keep a secret? I must confide in somebody, and 
you are her doctor,’ 

I rose, locked the door, and waited for him to 
begin. 

a ‘piai't,’ or fat ox, at Hallowmas, for the cousxxrap- 
tion of his family dxxring the xvinter. The beef 
was salted, and the hide sold at the nearest town. 
That important functionary who in Scotland is 
termed the ‘minister’s man’ was usually intrusted 
with the disposal of the skin; and on this par- 
ticular occasion had departed with his burden 
somewhat late in the evening. But the night was 
fine, and he trudged along the road for some 
miles with no thought save the speedy fixlfilment 
of his errand. Presently he iieard approaching 
the sound of footsteps, and a voice, which he re- 
cognised as that of Sandy Macintosh, singing, 
‘We’E gang nae mair a-roving sae late into the 
night.’ The opportunity for playing a trick was 
irresistible ; and resolving to give Sandy a fright, 
the minister’s man wrapped the hide about him, 
taking care that the horns should stand up on 
his head. Thus equipped, he crouched along the 
dike-side till the fool made his appearance round 
the hend of the road, then uttering an xxneafthly 
yell, spi’ang from his hiding-place right in Ms 
path. Bxxt he reckoned without Ms host, 'when 
he thought to terrify Sandy. That individual 
only recognised in the apparition before him but 
another form assumed .by the Enemy; and with, 
a shout of defiance, rushed on the foe, and struck 
him a resounding hloxv with his stall, ■ I'V'hack 1 
xvhack ! the blows rained hard and fast on the, 
shoulders of the xxnlixcky joker, who, xxnable to 
bear the xiain any longer, and too terrified to 
discover himself to the enraged fod, managed^ to 
xvrigglc xxnpcrceived oxxt of his hirsute covering 
and scramble over the dike, where he hiy hiddexx, 
scarcely daring to breathe. 

Sandy xvas very much astonished when he 
observed the total collapse of the foe. He 
probably anticipated a severe strii.ggle, and was 
surprised at bis easy Metory. Be that as it may, 
wiliiout slopping to pronounce an oration on the 
fallen, the fool slxxug the hide ox^cr his shoixlder 
aixd started at a trot to the manse. Arrh^ed 
there, he kxxocked loudly.' at the dobr, and 
ou the appearauco' of the servant, demanded 
to see the minister. That was quite out of the 
question, he was informed ; the roverenxl gentle- 
riian had retired for the night, and could not 
he distxxrbcd. But Sandy xvas not to he balked. 
17ith an impatient, ‘Haud oot o’ my xvay, lass,’ 
he pushed past the girl, made his way to the 
minister’s bedroom, knocked at the door, and 
without waiting for an invitation to enter, 
marched in. The mini.ster had been reading in 
bed ; 'but on the abrupt entrance of his visitor, 
threw aside -his book, exclaiming : ‘'Why, Sandy, 
man, what brings you here at this time of 
night?’ . 

‘ Groat ixoxvs, raiiiistcr— great news ! ’ cried 
Sandy. 

‘ What nexvs?’ asked the pastor, catching some- 
thing of Ids visit(.ir’s excitement, ‘Have the 
French landed ? ’ 

‘French indeed 1’ qxxoth the fool contenip- 
txxously. ‘ I k( 3 n naething about time frog-eaters.’ 

. ‘ Well, what is your great news ? ’ reiteraded 
the minister impatiently. 

‘It’s just this — I’ve Idlled the deil; and there’s 
his hide;’ and flinging the skin on the bed, out 
friend stalked xvith injured dignity from llic 
. roonxi; ■ . i ■ 1 

Sandy remained unconvinced to the end ol his j 
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PAEISH POOLS. 

By ‘fools’ we do not 'mean the 'general class of 
persons indicated hy the word, hht that smaller 
class of the community commonly called ‘ parish 
fools ’ or ‘ naturals.’ Those unfortunates, wiftiout 
being habitually or necessarily insane, usually 
labour under some hallucination, which overslia- 
doxvs their lives, and causes thexn, wdien under its 
influence, to indulge in such freaks and fancies 
as arc peculiar to the lunatic ; though, when freed 
from the cloud obscuring their mental vision, they 
act very much like their neiglibours. 

Such was Sandy Macintosh, who flourished 
in the beginning of the century. A native of 
one of the norlliorn ixirishes of Caithness, he 
was as well, known for twenty miles round as 
the kirk-steeple. The swiftest runner and the 
most trustworthy messenger in the place, Sandy 
was kipd in constant employment, and numbered 
among his patrons both the iaird and the minister. 
Tlie peculiar delusion under which he laboured 
was a conviction that he had been born for the 
express purpose of slaying Lis Satanic Majesty, 
and many were the wildgoose chases emijarked 
in by Sandy to annihilate the arch-enemy ; for 
he recognised him— so ho averred — under all 
siiapes and forms, such as a crow, a hare, or 
a black cat ; and when started in pxxrsnit of the 

' foe, would follow up the trail for hours, nay, 
sometimes for days. In vain tlie minister — xvhom 
Sandy accounted his particular friend — strove 
to convince him that the Enemy of mankind 
was a spirit, and as such invisible. No argument, 
however telling, had any cifect on Sandy. He 
listened respectfully, it is trixe, as he ixlxvays did, 
to everything, however trivial, uttered by his 
friend ; but when the reverend gentleman paused 
for lack of breath, the fool invarialdy remarked, 
with a sagacious nod: ‘IVeel, minister, ye keu 
best; though there’s vae thing ye have over- 
looked. Ye camia deny xvhat’s xvritten in the 
guld book, “The devil goes about like a rofiring 
lioix seeking whom ho may devour.” And when 
I sue ye fechtiu’ him Sabbath after SahV>atL, 
bangin’ the pulpit, and shaking your fist at him, 
says I to myc-el : “Sandy, man, it’s odds hut 
some day yedl catcli the lleil naixping, and then 
the minister xvill thank yoxx lor that day’s work.” ’ 
So Bandy remained unconvinced, and continued 
his huniiug exploits with such zeal, that tim 
black cats of his nciglibourhood had need of all 
their ‘nine lives’ to elude bis persistent imrsnit. 

Now, the minister Wiifj in the habit of killing 
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life tkit lie ]uift not in very truth Hhuti the arrh- 
eneniy, and tieclured in eoiitidenoe to the laird, 

that the miiiiRtcr wa.sn’t so grateful as he wight 
have hoen for the good turn he had done him. 
After the suppo-sed dceenso. of tlie Eiuwiy, Sandy 
hceame more settled in his habits, but eontinued 
to iduuie himself not a little on lus gallantry, 
eomplaeeiitly adding that ‘it wasn’t <,)verybo(ly 
had taken the deil by the horns, as bandy 
Maeiiuosh had done.’ 

Somewhat akin to Randy was an Orkney coir- 
temporury of his, one ^tansie of Qneenainuckh*. 
Mausie’s particular craze was implicit belief in 
the presence of fiupernatural beings, with whom, 
he declared, he had long and interesting ^conver- 
sations. It is possible had Mansie lived in those 
enlightened days of table-turning and spirit- 
rapping, that the spiritualists wight have dis- 
covered in him a ])oworiul laodium. ^ P>ut fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately, for him, spiritualism was 
as yet unborn in the bc'ginning of the century, 
and ho was consequently exposed to.tlu^. ridicule 
of his neighhemrs, who did not scruple to call 
him ‘ th('. f<)ol of the parish.’ 

The tblhiwing uuecdoto illuHtratc.s the ijo.euliai* 
twist in Mauaie’a mental, organism. A funner 
had intrusted him with a cumiuission to buy a 
couple of pigs and some fowls in the island of 
Bousay, and bring tliem to bis luwse in the 
neighliow'ing parish, of Kvio. The fiirmiufo boat 
was placed at hi.s disposal ; and om*. fine morning 
Mansie started for Kmisay, arriving at bis destina- 
tion without any mishap. In a short time tlu‘. 
pigs ami poultry tveru on beard, and Mansie sot 
olf on liis homeward voyage. B\,it alack ami alas ! 
in the hurry of departure, lie had _ ni!gh‘cte.d to 
• make fast tlie moutlis of tiic parks in which the 
grunters were stowed away. Being de.seeudauts 
of the ‘wise pig,’ these animals quickly discovered 
•that egress from their prison was possible, and 
with a simultanoouft grunt of delight, rushed from 
th(j sacks, and capsized tin*, boat. 

Had Mansie been minding his biminess, sneh a 
catastrophe, might have Ixam averted j but us usual, 
his thoughts were far away, and he only realisri.! 
Ills dangerous position when ho found himself 
struggling in the water with the pigs and poultry 
floating ai'ound. Fortunately, the uiwet occurred 
within a couple of hundred yards of the shore, j 
JBut our friend could not swini, and there were 
no straws to clutch. ‘Nece.ssity, liowover, is the 
mother of invention,’ and Mansie clutched the 
tails of his xn'gs ! There is reason to believe 
the animals re.bellcd at such a liberty ; but never- 
theless tlioy eventually landed both themselves 
and their burden. 

Mansie •was soon surrounded by a small crowd 
of sympathisers, who condoled with him on the 
loss of the poultry~“for the fowls were drowned--- 
and put many questions regarding the upsetting 
of the boat. 'But our friend was deaf to every 
question 5 ‘his eye had fallen into a tranen,’ and 
such a trivial matter as the loss of his employer’s 
property troubled him not. Presently he opened 
his mouth and said; ‘K.en ye, iny frien’s, what 
happened to me when I w-as far doon at the 
bottom o’ the mighty occ'an ? ’ 

‘What was it, Mansie 'I’ asked one of the by- 
stahdm's. 

‘ Wed, when I was handin’ on to the tails o’ 
the beasties, tlunkiiT my last hour had come, 
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there wa.s a sound o’ wings above juy he, -id, and 
I hi*.ard the bird.s paradfoo singing, “(iqme, 
Magnus, coim*.” ’ ^ 

A burst of derisive laughter gve.e.tod Llii.s ex- 
travagant stateme.nt, iuid nuo of the younger 
nuiialiers of the group suggested ‘wliaiqi.s’ (eur- 
lews) .as the original of Mausiefo birds of 
paradise. 

■ ‘Whanps, indeed !’ snorted that individmil. ‘I 
tell you they the, birds o’ paradi.se. Il.’.s no 
tlio first time X’ve. heard them.’ .And, Miiusjc. in 
high dudgeon . the, pre])ticism {>f his auditor.^, 
X3ro(feeded to se.cui'c his four-footed IViemls in 
their re.ypoctive sacks — which, with tlie. boat, had 
drifted ashore— -and once more embarked on his 
homewuial voyage. 

Very dilforent from Sandy Alacinto.'di and 
Mansie of Queenanmekie, was Shambling ^Yillie. 
A Shetlander by birth, Willie lived pome llfty 
years ago near the town of .Lerwick. ^ C)f j'l'.sjtect- 
able parentage, lie luul received a fair education, 
loved reading, and was alwa.y.s to be seen, with 
head very much on one, side, sbuilling along the 
stna'.is od his nativ<'s town carrying three or four 
of his favourite authors seenre.d by a sfriip, 
Willie’s eeceufi-icitius AViu'e ralluir trying to his 
ne.ighbonrs. He was in the, h;ibit of entering 
tlieir lumsos Bm’i'eptitinusly, and made nothing 
of ))oimeing on {luyUiing catalde and ‘carrying 
it oil’. A favourite time fur hucIi raids was Mew- 
year’s Hay, ns he, wa.s .sure to secure Rouiutlung 
'pai'ticiiluriy .savoury at that fe.stive seasun, llo 
hud a fine, nose, fur tUo good thing,'! of this life, 
though ho wasn’t extra im-ticular wdmthor the 
vhiml.s were umh'rdone or overdone. 

One New-yeai-’s Hay, wlum prowling in tho 
vicinity of a Lerwick 'geutlemairs house, he was 
attracted by the odour of roast-goose. Now, 
Willie fivirly dided on roiist-gouso, so ho imme- 
diately began I'evf living in his ^ mind ways and 
means of scc.iu'ing the object of his desire. Station- 
ing himaelf near the, kitcben-whidow, he had the 
|,)lea.sure of <jb,serviug the?, nobli? bird .slowly turning 
on the spit, tenderly basted by a buxom old dame, 
whoso fioul was evidently in her tafik. 3<'roiu his 
coign of vantage our frh'.ud e.ould perreiv!? the 
exite and e.ntraneiis of the cook, who llitted to 
and fro, but never absented he.rself long enough 
, from the kitchen to permit of Willie carrying out; 
his intentions. Patience, howevei*, luid l{,s reward 
at last. The dining-room boll rang, and the old 
dame vani.sb(*d. Willie’.s njjportunity Imd cfune. 
Hashing into the kil.chen, lie .seized the guo.se, 
and made off wilh it. .But he wa.s hai'dly a 
hundred yanks irom tlie hou.se, ssdmn _th,e cofjlc 
returned, di.scovered the theft, and (?atehiug .sight 
•of our frioud from tlu? wimlow, slack'd in hot 
pm’.suit. Willie, however, had no idea of relin- 
quishing the prize, so lu? xmt his best foot fore- 
mo.st, am! made for tlie Nab a higli rock .‘-omo 
little distance from L!?rwick. (fmuviug the? 
goose as hi? ran, he occasionally turmsd round to 
shake it iirmltingly in liLs ])iii‘suc.i’’.s fac.c, whom 
ho invited to catch him if ,she could. (Jook 
Avaa asthmatic ; moreover, slio foolisldy spent her 
breath in calling tho marauder all manuf'.i; of 
uncomplimentary names; consequently, sbo lu.«t 
ground, while Willie gained it, Rtill, she kept up 
the chose, goaded to nnn.snal energy l.y the. heart- 
rending .spectacle of the impending deskuctiiiu of 
her nulstcr’a dinner. At length Willie, n'ached 
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tlie Nab ; farther he could xiot go unless ho took 
a hcadtjr into the sea. Cook came puffing along, 
vengeance in her eyes ; but just as she thought I 
she had the thief in her grasp, he eluded her, I 
t(j.ssed the re* mains of the goose over the cliff, 
snapped his lingers in the old dame’s face, and 
took to his heels, chuckling gleefully. lie 
had circumvented Madam Cook, secured a good 
dinner, and was triumphant. 

Shambling Willie liad yet another adventure 
at the Nab which is worth relating. A West 
Indian negro, a Professor of Mesmerism, had come 
to Lerwick to deliver a series of lectures, aud on 
the evening of his arrival had gone for a waUc 
in the direction of the Nab., Now, Willie had 
heard of the mesmerist, and as he had never seen 
a black man in his life, was exceedingly anxious 
to make the Professor’s acquaintance. With this 
. object in view, he had been prowling round the 
outskirts of the town ever since the negro’s 
arrival, and when he saw him walking towards 
the Nab, started in pursuit. The Professor was 
for some time unaware of Willie’s approach, until 
he heard hurried steps behind him ; and turning 
round, hehcd<l what he believed to be an escaped 
lunatic tearing after him, ami shrieking in the 
sf[ueakiest of voices ; ‘ Stop, man, stop, or I ’ll be 
the death o’ yo ! ’ Terror laid hold on the mes- 
merist, and he fled ; but what was his horror, on 
reaching the Nah, to find tliat unless he jumped 
over the clifi', he could not escape his pursuer. 
In hi.s dilemma, tlie .Professor thought he would 
try the eflbcts of mesmerism on the lunatic. 
Willie was hut a few yards distant, when he 
turned and confronted liirn with folded arms and 
■wild rolling eyes, 

Our poor Iriend stared for a moment at the 
uegro, tiien, unable to hear his piei’cing glance, 
rushed away, shrieking: ‘It’s the deil himsel ; 
he ’ll be the death o’ ' me,’ The pursued now 
became the pursuer. Willie ran, and tlie Pro- 
fessor ran after him. There are^ peoifle. still 
living who remember seeing our friend and the 
black clattering down the principal street of 
Lerwick, and hearing the agonising cry of the 
former : ‘ It ’a the deil himsel ; he ’li be the death 
o’ .me.’ 

Presently, Willie dived through an open door, 
taking care to holt it after him ; while the negro 
Professor returned to liis hotel highly delighted 
at what he considered a striking proof of the 
omnipotence of his art. 

Shambling Willie has been dead those thirty 
years, but his memory is still kept green by the 
older inhabitants of liis native town. 


BILLS OF SALK 
The fiirni of contract called a Bill of Sale, while 
practically unknown in Scotland, is in frequent 
use in England. It is a contract whereby a 
persfin ti'ansfiu’s the intere.st he or she has in 
personalty or movables, such as furniture, stock- 
in-trade, or other like good.'t, to another ; and the 
hill is sometimes given with a conditioir for 
resuming the goods at a certain period on repay- 
juont oi' tlm money advanced. The latter lias 
always Iieen considered a dangerous method of 
obtaining accommodation, and one that should 
he cautiously adopted. Indeed, for some years 


past it has been felt necessary that some step 
should he taken by our law-makers to check 
the more obvious irregularities and malpr^:ictice.s 
that had grown up in connection with the negotia- 
tion of these hills, and if possible to place some 
limitations upon their use. This led, last year, 
to the passing of an Act which amended former 
statutes relating to these documents. 

The new Act, in so far as it was intended 
to discourage the traffic in hills of sale, is begin- 
ning to have its natural result. The decrease in 
the number of these hills registered up to the 
end of February is very marked. The number of 
hills of sale published in Englatid and Wales for 
the week ending February 22, last year, was ten 
hundred and thirty-one; while for the corre- 
sponding period of this year the number was only 
two hundred and forty-one, showing a decrease 
of seven hundred and ninety. The net decrease 
for the twelve months ending 24th February, this 
year, was six thousand one hundred and thirty- 
nine, being at the rate of eighty per' cent, per 
w.eek. Few right-minded people will regret 
that this too easy method of raising money 
has become so greatly restricted ; and indeed 
this was the direct object, and purpose of the 
measure. 

It is notorious that hills of sale have long been 
a source of great profit to the money-lending fra- 
ternity, and of ruin to many improvident and 
thoughtless people, who were either ignorant or 
careless of their true nature and purport. Every 
one is suppu.scd to know the law, and ignorance 
of law has from time immemorial been held to 
excuse nobody. But it is a very dift'event thing to 
say that tlie "meaning of a hill of sale was witliin 
common knowledge ; aud so varied and abstruse 
was the constructum and nature of many of 
tiiese documents, that not only were they beyond 
the comprcdieirsion of ordinary people, but they 
often puzzled lawyers tlieinselves. -Bills of sale, 
indeed, were capallle of being varied in an infinite 
irumber of ways, and could he so framed that 
by the use of "^technical words and phrases tliey 
conferred much greater powers upon tlie holder 
than the grantor had any notion of. Thus, 
property acquired after the date of execution 
could often be seized under theni; and it had 
long been evident that some simplification of these 
instruments was necessary, in order to protect 
honest people from the machinations of knaves. 
It was possible also in some cases to seize and 
sell household or other goods mortgaged in this 
way witliout notice, and immediately upon a 
single default in payment of one of the instal- 
ments ; aud it was found that this power was 
often grossly abused in ca.ses where the default 
was of trilling amount or arose through an 
accident- 

But this has all been changed by the now Act. 
Bills of sale given or made subsequently to 
November last iio longer confer upon their holders 
arbitrary or ruisnspeeted powers. In spite of 
errors in form and expre.ssion, the new Ajt clearly 
and distinctly restricts the powers ol lenders 
within very narrow limits ; and it may he con- 
fidently hoped that in future no goods will be 
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seized and sold, nnder a MU of sale- except for 
good cause. Tbns — and tliis is a most iaxportaut 
provision—'borrowors xxpon tlixs secwnty now pos- 
ses.s practically a mhigIc of grace before tbeir pro- 
p(>rty can be sold ; and since, in all cases of 
injustice or liardslnj*, tins will probably be amply 
snilicioid, time to take proceedings to prevent the 
goods being sold, the legislature may be congratn- 
liikil on liaving by this proviso struck a deiidly 
blow at a most neiarious practice. Again, it was 
for,inorly possible to seize tbe mortgaged goods 
under many mere pretexts ; but this power is 
also totally destroyed hy the new Act, which 
limits the ‘causes’ of seizure to those specified 
by the Act. The effect of this will of course he 
to seriously curtail the advantages of lenders, 
and render them far from anxious to lend money 
on bills of sale. The traffic in these bills also 
for small sums of money — and in this class of 
transactions most scope was given for tbe nofarions 
practices of some money-lenders — ^is also effectu- 
ally checked hy the now statute, which dee-, hires 
that bills given for a consideration under thirty 
pounds shall bo void. 

It must indeed be admitted that tbe Act will 
probably bo found to cut both ways, for borrowers 
Iiavo gained so much by it, that they may in 
certain cases have some difficulty in finding any 
one willing to lend them any considerable sum 
on a security which there is now consideraldo 
difficulty in realising. Bills of sale arc doubtless 


more often taken advant-nge of by lenders than 
idle to deny that 




by borrowers j but it would bo 
fraudulent borrowers have acquired great facili- 
ties for malciug away with their goods, and so 
cheating an honest holder of a ‘bill of sale. 
Thus, the grantee or lender must be prepared 
to prova a fraudulent intention in property 
being removed 'before he can prevent this being 
done j and since it seems very probable that he 
in most cases only be able to give evidence 
of fraud after the goods have been taken away, it 
folloAvs that he will be in much the same position 
as the man who locks the stable door after the 
horse' has been stolen. It is, however, practically 
impossible to legislate in one and the same statute 
in favour of two parties whose interests are so 
diametrically opposed as those of borroivers and 
lenders, and the accumulated experience of years 
has clearly proved that borrowers are most in 
need of protection. It is most injudicious to 
allow those who make capital out of logal techni- 
calities to ply their trade without restraint ; and 
the great need of the times is a simplificatioxi of 
legal procedure in matters of this kind, so that, 
for instance, all who may have occasion to borrow 
money upon movable property may bo able to 
understand the nature of the contract upon which 
thw are entering. Of course, it would not bo 
difficult to find cases in which borrowers have 
been so reckless and improvident that they might 
properly be said richly to deserve being plundered ; 
but it is unfair to contend that because these 
do not deserve protection, the largo class of strng- 
gling people who require loans in order to cawy 
them over a period of depression ought to bo le^t 
to the mercy of money-lenders. 

It is pot, perhaps, generally known how large 
and varied a section of the community will bo 
affected by the new Act. Bills of sale may 
include, besides those heterogeneous articles com- 


monly comprehended under the snmcwiuit vague 
but conveuiemt l.erii) houHcliobl goods, crops 
which are actually growing at the time of execu- 
tion, any fixtures separately assigned, .and any 
plant or trade inacluiiery, d:e. ; jhkI although it 
is cx])reasly provid(,!(l that only goods sptii,nlical],y 
described in a sche.dule to be appended to the biil 
of sale shall pas.s midor it, it is also stated that 
fixtures and trade inacdiincry can bo replaced by 
others of the same description. This provision i.y 
of some importance, sin<‘C it is a common thing for 
the machinery in a mill to be morfgaged in 
this Avay ; and it might be a great hardshipi if 
the mortgage had to lie paid off before any new 
plant could be introduced. 

Tile chief drawback to this class of domestic 
legislation is its necessarily comproiionsive char- 
acter, Thus, it is obviously impossible to legis- 
late in order to meet the. I'criuireiuents of largo 
manufaciurer.s and agriculturists who iiave from 
time to time to give bills of sale in the ordinary 
way of business, and as a recogui.scd and perfectly 
legitimate commercial transaction, and at the 
same time to provide for the more modest needs 
of small tradtismen .and tbe whole army of 
struggling and impocmiiou.s people who, rightly 
or wrongly, have long availed themselves of this 
class of security. In these lattm' cases, it is 
contended that bills of sale often do more harm 
than good, for it is amongst tliis class that mmiciy- 
Icudens find their readiest victims. But it would 
bo a very serious mutter if a manufaclnrcr were 
unable, ndieu necessary, to mortgage his plant 
or a farmer his stock in the same way as a 
landowner can mortgage his estates. The work- 
ing of the new Act will doubtless be anxiously 
watched in commercial circles ; and the fact that 
it repeals a section of the Act of 1878 which 
declared that chattels covered by a bill of sale 
were not Avithin tbe order and disposition of the 
bankrupt, Avitliin the meaning of the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1809, Avill doubtless haA'c a most important 
clfoct ; for a common abuse of the poAvers of a bill 
of .s.ale under the old system Avas to defeat hondfide 
creditors, upon bankruptcy, by producing a bill 
of sale AAdiich protected most of the assets, though 
it was often collusive. 

At the same time, it is to be feared that 
much inconvenience Avill be felt from the great 
stringency of the noAV Act, and in this connec- 
tion, various points suggest themsLdves, Thus, 
althougli bills of sale were often tlie instru- 
ments _ of fraud, they Ainro at the same ti.tno a 
recognised and familiar moans for securing the 
repayment of money fairly lent ; yid in order to 
put a stop to their pernicious. effect, it seems as 
though they have been virtually abolished alto- 
gether, a con.summation Avliich 'ia sure to entail 
unfortunate results, eKpe-cially now that avo arc in 
the midst of a period of unexampled agricultural 
depression. Cansetpiantly, boAvever much it is 
to bo regretted that farmers should have to 
niortgage their stock or their growing crop.s, it 
is within common experleiie.e that the power 
they possess of doing so has often been the means 
of enabling them to Aveather a bad season. Jt is 
true that tne agricultural districts of .Knglaiid and 
AVales have been regularly worked by some of tlio 
lowest class of money-lenders during the last fi.-AV 
years ; and many farmers — Avho art*, (ff course, as 
a body A''ery ignorant of logal technicalities — 
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were slianiefully pluntlered by tliese 
but it would be aii obvious injustice to deprive 
this class of farmers of tlie power of mortgaging 
their property on this account. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that because 
somo men plunder others by lending them 
money upon bills of sale, that therefore all 
bills of sale are usurioxis, and all borrowers 
improvident. It is impossible as yet to pass any 
opinion upon the working of the new Act in this 
respect ; but from the great diminution in the 
number of hills of sale, the obvious inference 
arises, that the money-lending classes generally 
are now by no means anxious to lend money upon 
these securities, and we can only hope that those 
who may have occasion for loans upon property 
of the kind which is usually comprised in bills 
of sale, are in better circumstances, for the 
only other alternative conclusion is, that they find 
themselves unable to procure assistance in the 
old and familiar way; and the obvious result 
which is to he feared from this state of things is, 
that they will he driven into bankruptcy. Much 
as greater stability is to bo wished for both in 
the ' commercial and agricultural world, the ten- 
dency of legislation which seeks to purge society 
of all struggling and impecunious men is sure 
to press hardly upon some deserving persons ; 
and this attempt to checkmate knaves may have 
the effect of rendering the struggle for existence 
too severe for the great number of people who 
have to live from hand to mouth, often through 
no ianlt of tlieir own. 

In conception, the new Act is certainly to be 
eonimended ; and \vhcn many dilllculties as to 
its operation and moaniiig in certain cases have 
been judicially explained, it may be found to 
work smoothly ; hut it is impossible that it can 
be at once satisfactory to ‘ all sorts and conditions 
of men.’ It is, however, one instalment of that 
legislation which is so urgently needed to ‘caxrh 
the growing immorality of commerce,’ and there 
was abundant proof that somo measure of the 
kind -was sorely needed. It should perhaps bo 
regarded rather as experimental than final ; and 
indeed its value can only be inoperly judged by 
resxilts. 

In Scotland, attempts to obtain security over 
movables by means of a written title alone have 
been often made ; hut they have always failed, 
being thought to offer too tempting facilities for 
fraud. The Scotch law docs not recognise any 
right in chattels, known in Scotch dialect^ as 
goods and gear, or elfects, unless there be physical 
possession, commencing with what is known in 
sale and id edge as delivery, or the actual, not 
symbolical handing over of the article. In 1856, 
the legislature afctemj^ted to assimilate the Scotch 
law t(j the English in saving undidivcred goods 
from being carried olF by the seller’s creditors. 
Eut the cfjurts have interpreted the new provision 
by the old jninciples of tbe common law ; and 
liave, by bolding that it does not apjily when 
a liorse or other' article is left for use, prevented 
it Iroxn becoming a basis for bills of sale. The 
pawnbroker is the only well-known lender in 
Scotland who obtains security over movables for 
his advances ; hut such security is obtainable 
also .when the property can. be definitely set 
asid,e, and jis it wore delivered ; as, for example, 
over wine in a bonded warehouse, by transference 


to tbe creditor’s name in the hooks ; or in a cellar 
of which the creditor holds the key ; or over the 
machinery of a mill of which the creditor is 
the feudal owner. ■ 


KISSING. 

KissiNGt, as our readers are aware, is, under 
certain circumstances, a perfectly natural pro- 
ceeding, and one which, within certain limita- 
tions, constitutes a highly pleasing experience. 
It is a proceedingj moreover, which may l:)e 
said to have received the sanction of uni- 
versal custom, from time immemorial and all 
the world over ; and there are not at present 
any indications of its • becoming in future less 
popular than it has been in the past, A kiss 
' ' ssrall ■' ■’ 


description 


is not a thing that you can successfully describe. 
A poetic lover who undertook the de 
would pi 
inflated e 


poetic 

luld probably never get beyond some stupidly 


Hated generalities. 

Josh Billings truthfully observes that the more 
a man tries to analyse a kiss, the more he can’t ; 
and he believes that the only real way to define 
a kiss is to take one. Kisses of course vary 
considerably. There are the formal kiss of greet- 
ing ; the fraternal kiss of afiection ; the kiss of 
policy, which it is not always easy to give with 
a good grace ; the kiss under the mistletoe, wMch 
is only obtained after (of course) a tremendous 
amount of struggling and merriment ; the lovers’ 
1n‘aa, which breathes of rapture; and the staid 
dutiful salutation of conjugal attachment. Such 
a clasBification as this only suggests an indefiinte 
variety of experience, 

A curious case of osculation is reported from 
across the Atlantic. Some time ago, a Mr 
Finch, who was in the jewellery business in 
Newborn, United States, sold to a jmung lady 
named Miss Waters what was described as a 
beautiful set of real jot, the bargain being that 
lie was to receive in payment thereof one hundred 
kisses, to be paid at the rate of one kiss daily. 
Mr Finch was to call at the lady’s bouse every 
morning, Sundays excepted, to receive bis daily 
kiss, wiiicb Miss AVatera undertook and promised 
to duly deliver to him. For thirty consecutive 
days— -'Sundays excepted-— Mr Finch punctually 
called upon Miss Waters, and duly received tbe 
stipulated salutation. On tbe thirty-first day, 
however, Mr Finch made a formal .complaint 
that Miss Waters was not fulfilling her contract, 
inasmuch as she insisted upon permitting him to 
kiss her cheek only. He maintained that thi.s 
did not constitute a legal kiss, and dentanded 
that ho should be allowed to put his left arm 
•round her waist and kiss her in the highest ; 
.style of the art. To this, however, a firm ^refusal 
was returned. The lady offered hir Finch a 
choice of cheeks, hut insisted that the contract 
woxxld not hear the construction he put upon 
it. Thoreixpon, Mr Finch, in great indignation, 
broxxglxt an action for broach of contract against 
the lady. 

This action raised several new and interesting 
questions, among the most important of xvhich 
waa, what constituted, in the eye of the law, 
a kiss? The plaintiff set up the further plea, 
that there was a diflcrence between active £in.cl 
passive kisses; that MLss AVaters had promised 
to give him a certain number of kisses— not: 
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merely to allow liim to tafee tliem — and tliat i 
gudii'i kiHsoH was an act whicli req[\iired the 
UHfi of th(>'. lips. The case was the siibject of j 
considerahle controver.sy in. the pre.ss and else- ^ 
where ; but the writer, unfortunately, has never | 
been a,bl.e to discover the resrxlt of the legal 
jU'OceediugR which wore institixtocl, and hiia con- 1 
eluded tliat a compromise of some sort must, as 
w>-aB at one time expected, have been brought ' 
about. _ _ ■ , 

An ecpially remarkable ki.s.sing transaction 
occurred not long ago in Austria. In this in- 
stance, a kiss was- actually put ,np for sale by 
axiciion, and publicly be.stoxved upon the highast 
bidder. The occasion, was a charity fMe ^ got up 
in the little town, of Torantal on behalf of the 
poor at Agram. The well-meant endeavours of 
iihe benevolent ladies and gentlemen who acted 
as salesmen and stall-holders to induce visitors 
to purchase trilles exposed for sale at twenty timc.s 
their value, had nut succeeded. Business was 
not brisk. ’’I’hc public who filled the scdle were 
not ill a generous mood, and the organisers of 
the fete ■were disheartened. At thi.s juuctui'e, 
one of the lady patronesses, a remarkahly biiautiful 
woman, had what she thought a hap}»y ius])ira- 
tion. Bhe took her husband aside, conferred with 
him for a few minutes, and .shortly after, with 
his consent, offered a kiss to the highest bidiler, 
the sum paid for the favour to be added to the 
receipts of the ./life. The result of this nnvtd idea 
hardly came up to what was anticipated. Very 
low sums were at fmst offered by the young mc.n 
—for, of course, the feminine portion of the 
visitors were not tempted hy the opportunity — 
and ultimately the kis.s -was knocked down at 
the relatively paltry figure of fifteen llorina and 
eleven kreuxers. The husband of the lady, seeing 
the slight store set by the favour, oifered^ to 
pay the amount himself and take the kies ; 
but the claimant had already handed over the 
money, and as ho refused to agree to the bargain 
being cancelled, the ki.ss was' exchanged befoz-e 
the assembled company. 

A young huly ri'ading in ta nexv.spaper, the 
other day, of a girl liaving been made crazy hy 
a Riuldeh kis,s, called the attention of her nude, 
who was in the room, to that rather aingiihir 
occurrence, whcireupon the old gentleman griUfly 
demanded what the fool had gone crazy for, 
‘What did she go crazy for?’ archly returned 
the ingenuous maiden. ‘Why, for more, I sup- 
pose!’ 

It must ltd rather awkward and unpleasant to 
be observed by prying cye.s, when one indnlges 
in a little innocent osculation. Wc have all 
laughed over Dicke.ns’s account of how the fat 
hoy Joe caught Mr Tvipinan ixi the act of kissing 
the R’lzinster aunt in the arbour at Bingley Dell ; 
and many of our reade.r.s could no doubt, "if they 
cared, recount erj^uully humorous episodes in their 
own o;xpotiencc, or at the expense of their friend.?. 
Apropos, here is rather a go<jd story, which comes 
all tne yraj from the antipode.?. The. camera- 
‘obscura at the Mrdbournw Exhibition commanded 
a view of the streets of Mdbouwio, and also of the 
steps loading up to the dome. On the occasion 
in question, llm Exhibition was not very full of 
visitors, and while several persons wore looking 
at the camera, they observed the reflex of a 
young gentleman and lady coining up the stair 


towards the dome. ''.Idudr huks tohl how far 
they were entangled in the mesheK of love, but 
they need not have Lu'trayed it <(njte so openly 
as they did. Both gaze.d anxiouwly rouud ; no 
one was hzokiug ; the opportunity was too good 
to he lost; and so the, hmgui.shing swain chvspe,<l 
his lndy-h»ve in his arms and imj-trintial a kiss 
upon her lips. The sound {‘.mild not have 
betrayed tliem, but they had forgotten tliat 
xmfortunate cauu'ra ; and amid the mther incou- 
sicleratc laughter of those, nliove, they in hot 
confusion beat a hasty retri.‘at. 

It is certainly, one Avould suppose, ipiite witliin 
the right of engaged lover.? to fmd_ Fault Ax’ith 
each other for bestowing favours of this kind 
in other quarters. An engaged young gentleman 
got rather neatly out of a scrape of this yleserip- 
tion xvith hi.? intended. Hhe taxed him witli 
having kissed two ladies at some party at •which 
she had not lioen pre.sent.. He owned if, Imt 
laughingly assure-d her that their nnii.ed age.? 
only maiie tweiity-ono. Tim .simple-minded girl 
only thought of ' ten and eleven, and laughed 
off her pout. TIk’ wily rascal did not exjilaiu 
that one. of the girls he' hud ki.s?ed was nineteen 
year.? of ago, and the other two. 

With the merry, ^ time-honoured eustom of 
kissing under the 'mistletoe, our readers are. all 
of course familiar. Nor is it necessary to do 
more than allude to the, well-known uwler- 
standing that a lady, finding a geuthunnii asleep, 
may salute him •with a kiH.s, and then chum as 
a rewanl a pair of gloves. We have known 
young men go to .sleep in the most careless way 
imaginabli', in full cognisance of tlii.? danger, and 
lose several pair of gloves before they happened 
to awake, hlany young ladies would prtmably 
con.sider the act of kissing a gentleman whom 
they chanced to find asleep rather a breach _ of 
the pr(qxrie.tic8 than otherwise ; but tberc are. fe.w 
instance.? in whitih they could md; rely upon the 
full and free forgiveness of tin; persons against 
xvhom the ofiemic yran committiid - who, imfi'ed, 
in ninety-ni'iie cii.?cH out of a hundn'd, would be 
only too u'illing in .submit to smdi sweet cha.«fi?e- 
nieut, whef.iH'r a.sleep or awake, ami to pay tbu 
penalty without a murmur. 


SONN-ET. 

In MKMoniAjT W. 0. I*. 

Drowned nt Oxon, summer /iirm 1 S 82 . 

As at sorae revel, when tlic cuii.s arc cvewned, 

Ami mirth ami merriment arc at their hefi'lit, 

One feusler i)a.ssea fmth into the nif'hfc 
Alone, on some far distant journey hound- - 
Tassp.? out silent without siKU or souml, 

Eearfui lest -word of leave- taking should hlichfc 
The feasting, and with darkuf's.s mar the li.i,dit j 
So, without ■word you i)!is.seil, -wlien all around 
Was sweet, and life was hriyhtest and most .cay ; 
When earth was faire.st, and the shy most blue 
And like .a alicot of silver. Isi.s .shone, 

And we, hont on the pleasures of the day, 

Heeded you not, my hmthur, nor e’en knew 
That you were going, till "wo knew you goms. 

,T. OK K. ICankin, (li-ivi. 


1,’riu-fcod and Puhlishcd hy W, k 11. (Ui.vMiti.aw. 47 Pater- 
noster llow, London, and d)?',! High Htri‘c-t, ihuNamniu. 
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SrONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

It is well known tliat certain snbstances and 
corapo.Kitions produce the plienouKuion of spon- 
tanenus combustion. Explosions in coal-mines, 
as also in Hour-mills, have, so tar as it is pos- 
sible to trace causes, been produced by tlie gene- 
ration of beat. The vegetable kingdom is perliap.s 
tlie greatest oflbnder, and until recent years, the 
.suspicion of felonious practices in regard to tiring 
.slacdca, ba.s sent many an innocent person to 
prison. 

A century ago, .spontaneous combustion, or 
‘inflammation,’ as it was tlien designated, occu- 
pied .tbe. miiifls of nuur of science ; and tlie Itev. 
William Tookc, E.R.S., publisbed .some obser- 
vutiouH on the subject, cluolly taken from bi.s 
oxpenence.s in lUassia. Owing to a recent fun 
in a neighbouring village, which diil a great 
amoitnt of mischief, and w'a.s said to have had 
its origin in the doctoring of a cow in a 
cc)whuuse in the village, Sir Itiide, an apothe- 
cary of Bautzen, prejiared to make some experi- 
ments. He knew that the countrymen w'cre 
in the habit of applying parched rye-bran to their 
cattle, for curing wliat was known then as the 
thick-neck. x\ccordingly, he roasted a quantity 
of rye-bran by the fire till it had acquired the 
colour of roasted coffee, and then wrapped it 
up in a linen cloth. In tlie space of a few 
miiiulcs thei’e arose a strong smoke through 
the cloth, acwuupauied by tbe smcdl of burning. 
Shortly afterwards, the rag grew as black as 
tinder, and the bran, now become hot, fell through 
upon tbe ground in little balls. Tlie exiieriment 
w-as repealed at difl'erent tiine.s, and ahvays with 
tile same result. 

Ill the spring of 1780, a fire -was discovered on 
board a frigate olf Croustadt. After tlie. .severest 
Rcruthiy, no cause for the fire could be found. 
The probability i.s, however, .strongly in favour 
of spoulaueous combustion; for in the following 
year the frigate il/unh, which also lay at anchor off 
Choiisliult, was found to be on lire. The lire w'us, 
however, early perceived, and extinguished. After 


strict examination, nothing could be discovered 
as to its origin. A Commission of inquiry was 
held, which finally reported that the fire was pro- 
bably caused by parcels of matting tied together 
with packthread, which W'ere in the cabin where 
the fire broke out. It was found that the parcels 
of matting contained Ru.ssiau lampblack, prepared 
from fir-soot moistened with hemp-oil varnish. 
In consequence of this, the Ilus.siaii Admiralty 
gave orders for experiments to be made. Th'fey 
shook forty pounds of fir-wood .soot into a tub, 
and poured about tliirty-five pounds of hemp-bil 
varnish upon it ; this stood for an hour, after 
which, they poured olf tlie oil. Tlie remaining mix- 
ture they wrapped up in a mat, and tbe bundle | 
was laid close to tbe cabin in the frigate Maria | 
where the midshipuieu had their berth. To avoid ; 
all .suspicion, two oflioer.s .sealed both tlio mat and j 
the door with their own seals, and stationed a j 
watch of four ollicers to take notice of ail that ! 
pa.ssed through the night. As soon as smoke j 
should appear, information was to be given. j 

The cxpeihiient was made about the 2Gtli of ; 
April at about eleven A.M. Early in the follo-wing 
morning, about live A.M., smoko appeared is-suing 
from the cabin. The commander was immediately 
informed by an officer, wdio through a small hole 
in the door saw the mat smoking. Withoub 
opening the door, he despatched a messenger to 
the members of the Commission ; but, as the 
smoke became stronger and lire began to appear, 
it became necessary to break the seals and open 
the door. No sooner was the air admitted, tliaxr 
the mat began to burn with greater force, and 
presently burst into a lUune. 

Mr Cleorgi of the. Imperial Academy of Sciences 
was appointed to make further experiments, the 
result of which coiifinned the suspicion of spon- 
taneous combustion in the Russian official mind 
in a remarkable degree. . 

Montot relates in the Memoircs da VAcadamia da 
Paris of 1748, that animal substances umler cer- 
tain conditions may kindle into llanie, and that 
he liiimself had witne-ssod the spoiituueous c(imbu,y- 
tiun of dunghilLs. He states that he had known 
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woollen stuffs pr(;parcd at Severnies to kindle and 
bum to a cindoiv The stnne thing happciicd in 
Germany in 1781 at a wool-comber’s, where a heap 
of wool-combings piled xip in a close warehouse 
seldom aired, took fire of itself. This wool had 
becin little by little brought into the warehouse, 
and, for want of room, piled up veiy high, then 
trodden down, that mofe might he added to it. 
Wool, when saturatcjil with oil, as is well known 
in all districts where woollen .manufactures are 
carried on, is constantly liable to go on lire ; 
henoe, all wool-waste is kept in places apart from 
the general buildings of the foctory. 

Modern science and careful investigation have 
done much to remove the mystery which a 
century ago surrounded all aspects of the snh- 
ject of spontaneous combustion. It is not much 
more than a cchitury and a half since the theory 
first began to obtain that the human hody under 
certain circninstancos, hut particularly udiore the 
victim liad long been addicted to habits of intcun- 
poraiico, was subject to spoutaue.ous combustion. 
The theory was never held to any extent in our 
own country ; but it found very general accept- 
ance among scientists on the continent ; and many 
cases from that time onwards have been published 
with considerable mihuteness of detail. A recent 
invostigator— Dr Ogston of Aberdeen — has, how- 
ever, analysed the complete literature of the sub- 
ject, and out of about sixty cases laaariiig upon it, 
he has not found one trustworthy ca.se from which 
the existence of such a phrnumemon could he 
deduced. His investigations have confirmed him 
in the belief of an increased combustibility of 
the human body under certain conditions ; but 
the majority of reported cases, he thinks, point 
altogether to accidental ignition under these 
favourable circumstances. The human body, it 
may be stated, cannot, in ordinary circuin.stuiu’.c.s, 
be considered very combustible, seeing that nearly 
three-Fourlhs of its constitution by weight is com- 
posed of water ; and wdiat may he considered 
■favourable circumstances to accidental ignition, 
it must be admitted, docs not clearly appear. 
We have no wi.sh to entei* into particulars 
regarding such cases ; we de.sive rather to eluci- 
date some of the conditions lavourable to spon- 
taneous combustion in a variety of circumstances 
involving the safety of much valuable property, 
if not of life itself. 

The experience, as well as experiments of the 
Russian Admiralty, above referred to, have found 
their counterpart in more than one instance in 
our own country in recent years. In 1840 there 
was ,a great fire in riymoiith Dockyard, which, 

' as far as could afterwards be ascertained, was due 
to the spontaneous heating and combustion of 
heaps of hemp and ilax impregnated with oil. 
More than twenty years later, there were great 
fires in the Liverpool dock-warehouses, involving 
immense loss of property, which were ascribed to 
the heatmg and spontaneous ignition of damp 
cotton. Later still, experts were, called upon, to 



investigate the. causes which led to the d.(<struc,liQn 
by fire of Her Majesty’s idii})s the Imor/nnn niul 
the Talavcm, in Bevonpnrt Dockyard ; and it 
wa.s rupoi'ted to the Adinir.-ilty that the fire could 
only .be traced to the. spoutanianis ignition of 
oakum, tow, and similar sul)stanci's, wln'ch bad 
been nsed by the shipwrights and others in wiping 
the oil from their tools ; the waste i.hns used 
having afterwards been thrown into a Iiu’go bin. 
Tustancas might readily be multiplied in which 
vegetable substances, such ns cotton, Inuup, tow, 
Ilax, dry woody-fibre, and we may add rag.s ai^d 
waste of all kinds, liaving become impregnated 
with oil, have caused fire.s more or le,ss .serious 
from spontaneous ignition. 

Up to a comparatively recent dale, considerable 
vaguene.s.-3 existed as to the exact conditions 
ueee.ssary to favour spontaneous ignition of such 
substances ; but owing to the experiments of 
CJalletly (Chemical Se.cUon, British Assnciiiliou, 
1872), Attfield (letter.^ to tlic Times, X87:l), and 
others, wm are now in a position to understand 
clearly the relation to combustion of both animal 
and vegetable oils. Taking, fi ir cxa,mple, a bandful 
f)f cotton-waste after it hail boon soaked in, boiled 
linseed -oil, the excess of oil being removed 
by pressure, and placing it among dry-waste 
in a box into wliich a thermometer was iiiscrted, 
and keeping it at a temperature of one Immlred 
and seventy . degree.'!, Oalhiily found that Iho 
mercury began to rise rapidly from five to ten 
degrees every few minutes *, atvtl at the end of 
seveuty-fivo minutes tho thermometer indicated 
three hundred, and fifty degrees Fahrenheit. At 
this ])oint, the smoke issuing from the box 
revealed that the cotton, was in an active slate 
of combu.stioii, so that, on exposing it to the open 
air, it quickly bur,st into Ihune. In the <^ase 
of .similar materials saturated w'ith raw Hirsced- 
oil and placed in a .smaller box, atitivn roiu- 
Imstion was going on in four or five h(.tur.s ; 
with rape-oil, the cot.tou was re.d'uced to ashes 
within ten hours; with Gallipoli oil — a crude 
olive-oil — rapid combustion was going on within 
six hours ; wdiile ca.stor-oil, with its higher 
specific gravity, took two days to produce the 
chixrring effect. Regarding oils of animal origin, 
it was found that hird-oil produced rapid cnmbu.s- 
tion in four hours ; seal-oil in one hundred 
minutes ; while sperm-oil refiml to clmr-the wa.ste. 
It has since been ])(nnte,d out that thi.s la.st oil 
was probably adulterated with some mineral oil, 
all mineral oils having apparently tlu; })nwe,r of 
nrre, sting to a oousiderable extent the develnp- 
mimt of this destructive inllueuce, when combined 
with the fatty oils. This is explained in seicni- 
tifte language by saying, that the one c;lari,s of 
oils are oxidisable, and the other clas.s non-oxiclis- 
able. 

,We may be t:xcusc;d for explaining what the 
term oxidi.sablo mean.s, as the exjdanation, contains 
tho rationale of spontaneous cfjmbnstion, so far 
aa oil-saturated substances are cojiceriied ; and the 
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lesson is franglit with importance. Every one 
knows what is meant by drying in the air any sub- 
■stance saturated with water or spirit. The wetted 
■substance drie.s because the free play of air around 
it absorbs its moisture, or, in ordinary language, 
■cause, s the water or spirit to evaporate ; and the 
proce.ss is so Hleinontary and well understood, that 
it rccpiires no further explairation. The same sub- 
■stance, however, saturated with any fatty oil, does 
not dry in the same way from the' evaporation of 
the oil, ; it dries by reason of absorbing oxygen 
from the atmosphere ; in other words, it becomes 
oxidised j and in this process it undergoes a species 
■of eomhustion, differing not in character, but only 
in degree, from that which coal once lighted 
undergoes in our fireplaces. If "we imagine the 
heat given out in the process of drying, or as it 
I may ho called, o*f slow combustion, not being 
' .allowed to escape, but, on the other hand, rather 
confined in its sphere, and so made to help to 
feed the process of lieat-raising, we have all the 
■elements required to make up an interesting hut 
now wcdl-kuown instance of spontaneous combus- 
tion, Such are in reality the conditions which 
more or less surround the spontaneous ignition 
■of all vegetable substances impregnated with fatty 
oils ; and it is not too much to nay, that although 
the conditions are not so widely known as they 
might be, or as they should be, still they are now 
sutlicLently known to cause all wool and other 
W'usto in large factories to be carefully looked 
after. 

A similar I’esult to that just described is pro- 
duced if wheat or corn or barley, &c., be stacked 
in the green state or in a damp state ; but in all 
such eases, the chemical cxphina.tion differs from 
the furegoinge All such, substances contain nitro- 
gen, and arc liable, under favourable circura- 
•stancos, such as damp, al)Sonce of currents of air, 

. &c;., to fennentafcion. Euring this process of 
fermentation — a somewhat intricate chemical one, 
on wdiieh w-e do not need to enlarge — heat is 
evolve(l, and the prelimliuu-y stages of this pro- 
cess, in which stack.s have been seen ‘to smoke,’ 
mu.st.be himiliar to many of our readers. Many 
instances might be given of reported cases of 
spoutaneous combustion from the heating of 
victuals in stack ; but owing to the doubts whicli 
■often sni'round such of being acts of incendiarism, 
we will give particulars of one typical case only, 
not c[uite modern, but sufficiently w’ell authenti- 
cated to make it stand out as characteristic of 
tliis class. It is taken from the Annales cVIIiigihie, 
18-13. A quantity of oats stored in a barn had 
been consumed “by fire, and tbe proprietor I 
suspected the act to be one of incendiarism. ; 
Se.veral experts were consulted ; and on impiiring 
into all the circiuustanccs, they unanimously con- 
cluded that the (ire was the result of spontaneous 
eomhustion, caused by the fermentation of the 
grain stored in a damp state. Several things 
pointed unmistakably to this conclusion, such us 
the fact, that the oats were iiroved to have been 
stored damp ; that hibourer.s liad noticed the heat 
■of tl .10 oats several days previous to the fire ; that 
some of the sheave's tliat had been removed the 
day previous to the fire to be tlirashed, were 
charred and discoloured ; and above all, that the 
centre fif a largo iiilo of sheaves was burnt and 
blackened, while the outside of the sheaves 
retained theii’ natural colour. No more con- 


clusive evidence, we think, could he produced in 
support of spontaneous combustion than is here 
given. 

Other substances which are not fermentable, 
such as cotton, flax, and jute, are nevertheless liable 
to spontaneous combustion from simple oxidation, ' 
if stored in the damp state ; and more than one 
instance might ho given of ships laden with such 
goods being destroyed at sea by fire, the presence 
of which could only bo reasonably accounted for 
on the theory of spontaneous ignition. Only a 
few years ago, a* ship heavily laden with wool 
from Australia arrived at Plymouth with fire 
raging among the wool in the hold. ‘ The fire had 
been burning for two days, and without doubt 
had been caused by the wool getting dainpi, 
heating, and then igniting. Had the fire occurred 
only a few days earlier, the jirohahility is there 
would have been a terrible catastrophe. In the 
same year, a ship laden with jute and castor-oil 
from Calcutta was discovered rvtfen off Poi'tland 
to be on fire. It was ultimately totally destroyed. 

In this case, the fire could only ho accounted for 
on the supposition thac some of the oil had leaked, 
and come into contact with the jute, causing 
oxidation, as already explained. 

Before passing from the spontaneous ignition 
of organic substances, we may quote an interesting 
case from the Chemical Neios, 1870. A fire 
occurred in that year in. a silk-mercer’s establish- 
ment in Paris ; and the expert who investigated 
the whole circumstances could only account for 
it on the theory of the spontauenu.s ignition of a 
lot of silks massed together. The ix'culiarity of 
this case was, not that the silks had been stored 
in bulk in a dump state, but in too dry a State ; 
the probability, however, being greatly in favour 
of the theory, that the chemicals employed in 
dyeing the silk had very much to do with the 
I origin of the fire. 

Many chemical compounds, as well as inixtnres, 
are very liable to spontaneous combu.stion, the 
action i'n such cases generally being much more 
rapid and energetic than in the cases just cou- 
siilered. Of the chemical compounds, wo_ might 
take the now -well-known nitro-glyoerine as 
typical. This substance, if not carefully pre- 
pared and purified, is certain to undergo decom- 
position, ultimately ending in spontaneous com- 
lou.stion of a terribly energetic character. We 
might also take the phosphorus composition 
used in the making of lucifer-matches, or the 
potash compositions used to produce coloured fires 
in tlieatres and pyrotechnic displays, as repre- 
sentative. The iihosphorus mixtures (matches) 
all ignite in the mass at a comptuntively low ■ 
temperature, in the majority of cases not 
greatly exceeding that of an ordinary summer 
sun’s rays — or in other words, at a temperature 
ranging from one hundred and ten to one hun- 
clrcil and thirty degree^ Fahrenlieit ; while the 
potash mixtures (coloured fires) ignite at a 
black heat—or, in other words, at a temperature 
below nine hundred degrees. Notwithstanding | 
the difference in the igniting point of the two ' 
preparations, the potasli mixtures are the more 
dangerous of the two, and more than one instance 
has occurred in the experience of the writer in 
which they have ignited at ordinary temperatures 
spontaneously. The principal cause of spontaneous , 
combustion in these mixture.s is the presence of 
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some impurity in one or otlier of the ingrcdieirts, 
such af. a trace of free adil in the sxrlphur or 
otlun’ ingredient entering into their comjJOisition ; 
l>ut instiinees have also occurred in which fric- 
tion (Ji* coucusaion has produced the same results. 
In the case of Incifer-mabches, even with the 
low teiuporaturo at which they ignite, there are 
probably lower authenticated cases of fires 
riMilUng from spontaneous •. ignition in the 
storing and keeping of them, than from almo.st 
any other projiaration of an ccpially dangerous 
IcincL There is, however, one -source of danger 
which nia}’' not he generally known, and which 
cannot be too well known — namely, the penchant 
that mice and similar veinnin have for_ phos- 
phorus preparations. We have no he.sitation in 
pointing to friction caused by the nibbling^ of 
these little torments, as a fertile cause of fires 
of undiscovered origin. 

It is somewhat remarkable that although 
gunpowder is fuotUcr of this most dangerous 
class of mixtures, there is not, so far as we 
are aw'arci, one authentic case on record of its 
spontaneous iguiUou either in storing or using. 
Professor Abel, in a lecture before the Koyjil 
Institution, a number of years ago, gave ptu-ti- 
culans of an explosion of gunpowder at the 
government works at Waltham- Abbey, Avliich, 
in the cause producing it, is chamcleristic of 
most accidents of this kind. Although not 
altogeilior a case of spontamious emuhnstion, it 
bears directly upon tlui subject, and it shows 
above all tlie cure and ability bestowed by 
experts on any investigation wliicli they are 
called upon to make ; and to this, along with 
a better knowledge of the conditions lavtiurabb; 
to the geuei’ation of combnstif)ii, do we assign 
the rea.son why there are fewer cases reptnied 
in recent years arising from this cause, com- 
pared witli fifty or one hundred years ago. 
With a short account of this explosion, we will 
close onr observations, even altlmngh we cannot 
pretend to have done much more tliau touched on 
the motlei-n aspects of this interesting subject. 

In tlu! works referred to, tli(?ru Avere sevejal 
milly in one continuous building, cai;h one 
siUTotuided cm three sides by massive Avails ; the 
eoin]>ai'tiU('Ut inclosing each milllieing .^o arrangi'd 
that the roof and one side Avere ciipahle of lieing 
Very easily hloAvu uAvay in the event of an 
explosion, ‘ so that the force of the explosion 
exhausting itself in this directiem, there Avouhl 
be les.s dostrnctinn of property. In one of tliese 
mills, the ingredients of the gunjAOwder had been 
mixed in the damp state as usual by means of 
tlui millstones ; the composition had been nearly 
all removed from the lied of the mill, and the 
men Avere engaged in the opi'raiiou of slightly 
lifting the millstones Avith a croAvbar, .so as to j 
get lit the remaining part of the gimpOAvder 
--amounting to about half a purnKb—upon AAdiich 
the millstones rested. This operation tlie men. 
hsnl in this iustance ]>erformi‘d Avith a naked 
cruAA'biu', and not, as avus the usual practice, 
protected Avith leather. Tlic result Avas tiuit an 
explosion occurred, through, the ignition of some 
of the particles of gnnpoAAslor expostid to the 
friction ; oaio man being fatally, and scAmral others 
badly injurocl, apart from tlie destruction of 
property Avhich followed. Bo far, tlie matter 
was’ evidently plain cnougb ; but, strange to say, 
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the explosion oxtendc-d, AiotAvitbstauding all the 
precautions adopteil, from this one mill to tAvo 
mills on tho one side, and one mill mi. the other 
side ; and of course it Avas necessary to iliseuvor 
how thi.s should have neeurred, to prevent, if 
pos.sil,de, a I’ejte.titinn of the. disaste.r. 

This probably e.animt be bettei’ dnse.ribt^d tban 
in the words of Professo)' .Abel himself. ‘In the 
incorporation of guu'i)0AA’’det', a small quantity of 
dust is ahvays nnaAaijdably produced, notwith- 
standing that the mixture is kept constantly damp 
while under tho mills ; small -[lartieh's of tho 
poAvder, therefore, continually attach themselves, 
to the walls, and although these are, swept care- 
fully from time to time, it is impnssibh!. tu preve.nt 
small portions from remaining on them, ft Avas 
imagined that the individual mills AA'e.re. so per- 
fectly .sepfirute and isolated fro'm each other l>y 
the plan of the building, tbat tin exidosion from 
one could not communieate. to the other, parti- 
cularly as tin arraugtmnmt existed whereby an 
explosion in one mill wouhl instantly cause, a 
mass of Avab'r to fall upon the. ]ioAVtler in the 
other mills ; but there Avas ti siiuiU shaft running 
thi'ougli the, AA'iiU from one. mill to tumther hy 
Avhieli this desemit of Avtiter Avas iusuroil ; tuul this 
shaft ptissed through very small openings in the 
AA''alla, clo.scd by light little dooi’s, so tlu'd there 
AA'ore only one. or Iavu little crevices commuuit'-ating 
from one mil] to the other. These, lioAA’ever, Avere 
sufUcient to alloAV the (‘xplosion to puss from mie 
mill to the otlicns, and to bring about the 
explosion of tin; poAvder iqion the mill-beds bldort^ 
the Avatur could .reach it. The pmvdm’-dust luul 
formed a train iqion the walls, and the (lame of 
the first explosion reaching this, n'ns led to tho 
openings just spoken of, and thus piassed from 
mill to rail L’ 

In conclusion, we AA’ouhl urge tho mseessity 
of luiA'ing mills and other factories constantly 
sAA'i'pt free from tlmt apparently luirmh'ss sub- 
stance, dust. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

Oil, A IIAIll) KNOT. 

Crr.VI'TRH .XXIV. — I .‘jJlAI.L AV.lir. 

As .soon as the, sound of the closing street-door 
reached her vigilant (airs, I\rii.ilame do Lahmve 
turned toAAXirds her fair young hostess. Tlie 
Bphiiix, to Avhi(!h tlie. e.urrent gossip of modern, 
Anglo-EgA'plian society had iikenufl her, could 
.scarcely, in mythic llcdi and blond, or in its 
original roe.k-sluipe, as AAdum tlm b.dtered idol 
Avas fnssli from tin; chisel of some, archaic, scnljdor 
of the Pyramid building days, liavt> presenled a 
more perplexing a.speet. There AV.as a ginud 
massive comeliness al.mul' the Avoman, t hat maleln;d 
AVcll with the dignity of bearing which on oeeasinn 
she. could assume, although not se.ldom her de.port- 
ment was a.s fnA'ohm.i as that of a /'ar/.sdnac of 
the Becoud Eiupin?. Biie seemed thoroughly 
serious now, for the moment. 

‘My young friend,’ slie. said, tixlng her steady 
stony eyes on tlie heaniiful fai;!; of the, gij-l iH-fore 
her, ‘d noufi (h-nf, ■maintcmnl ! Tl. is time that 
■ AA'c should undorsiand one unothi*)', is it not'l 
Tlunn is scarcely such a thing as ival ueiurality, 
you knoAv, in private war, as in public. Those 
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wlio are not witli its are generally ready, ivlieri 
op]30i'tnnity serves, to deal ns a sly stab, for 
the benefit of tlie adversary. Wlien Last you 
and I talked together of the rjrande affaire, you 
asked fur tune to tliink. Nothing more reason-: 
able. I acceded. Well, m.a mie! you have had 
time to tliiuk. The nights and days that have 
eliipaed have, I trust, brought counsel, according 
to our proverb. And now I have come for my 
answer. It was air nUiviatim , — excuse the diplo- 
anatic tecihuicality on the part of one who was 
nurtured, so to spieak, in a Ministry of Strange 
Alfains, as we other continentals call your F. O. 
Do you accept or reject the alliance of Louise de 
Lalouve?’ The final q^uestion was sternly, almost 
threateningly asked, and then the questioner 
paused for^a reply. 

Sir Pagan’s sister cast down her beautiful eyes, 
and she drew her breath more quickly, and her 
colour went and came. It scenieil as though there 
. were some struggle going on within her heart, as 
if she had to crush doivn some innate feeling of 
repugnance or of distrust, before she could assent 
to the propo.sition of her dubious foreign friend. 
The Countess, on the other hand, seemed to road 
her thoughts, to judge by the sliglit frown and 
the slight shrug of impatient displeasure. But 
when the girl looked up, there was no trace of ill- 
humour on the massive face of Madame de Lalouve. 

‘What choice, Madame, in such a position as 
mine, can I have'!’ replied Sir Pagan’s sister. 
‘Hel]) to me, in my plight, is very much wdiat 
help would be, rendered to a drowning wretch 
at sea. I am very lonely. My twin sister has 
become my bitterest foe. My brother Pagan is 
good and land ; hut he is not the sort of hrother 
to whom a sister, sorely tried, can turn in. the 
hour of need, I feel, sometimes, very very much, 
how alone I am in the world.’ She bowed her 
head, witli all its tivisted -weight of gohlcn hair, | 
almo.st to her knees nowq and sobljed aloud. 

Miidame de Ixdouve looked scornfully on. 
XTsually, a woman is quick to comfort a woman I 
whom she docs not personally hate. There is an 
emotional freemasonry amongst the feminine sex 
that links heart to heart, somehow, ivhen grief 
is in question and no grudge bars the way. Bat 
Countess Louise looked on unpitying, magnificent 
in lier contempt. Be sure that this handsome, 
wcdl-preserved, hardened woman of the world had 
had her full share of the trouble and the sorrow, 
the anxiety and the care, that fall to the lot of us 
all, Bhe must have suffered ; hut she was one of 
those who, like the pets of the prize-ring, take their 
punishment well. The lied Indians, still more 
t,han the Spartans, ivere, and are, our mastei's 
ill this respect. '‘Phey yet put their young ivarriors 
through a hardening proce.ss, compared to which 
tlie liig at Winchester nr Harrow has a bed of 
ruses to lie on. When hideous pain and ghastly 
■wounds, inflicted by kindred and friends, have 
heeu joyously endured, tlicn is the young Sioux, ! 
the Apache stripling, thought fit to make his way 
in a world of cruel 'foes, hnugcr, thirst, and snow- 
storms, on the disputed prairie, 

kFadanui dc Lalouve, had jirohahly in her some 
of the stern spirit which prompts those w.ho liave 
greatly endured to demand equal siilferiiigs, 
stoically borne, on the part of others. At anyrute, 
a girl’s tears were to her conte.mptible. Those of 
.Sir Pagan's sister were at auyrate quickly dried. 

fe- 


The girl looked up, and spoke now courageously 
enough : ‘ I am ready now, Countess, to talk to 
ou. I was foolish — 1 am but young, you know — 
ut I am ready now.’ 

Quite clear and sweet was the ring of her fresh 
young voice, and quite steady were her blue eyes, 
which looked dauiitlessly into those darkling 
ones of the foreign lady, hlany a sad, dull hour 
had Sir Pagan’s almost onthwed sister spent in 
that dreary sanctuary of hers in Bruton Street ; 
many a pang, keener than we can endui'e from 
such causes, but such as women feel to the quick, 
had she suffered, from neglect, solitude, unbelief ; 
and these things had chafed her nerves and 
wounded her spirit, until there were times when 
she felt as if, like some hurt and hunted animal, 
to crawl into a hole and die there would he a 
relief. But it was not for nothing that she had 
in her veins the blood of so niany knights, loyal 
always, and true, dying under shield, often 
enough, with helmet laced, in Hie king’s cause, 
never on the rebel’s scaffold. Some natural pride 
in her revolted at the Frenchwoman’s affectation 
of superiority. Let her be the Marchioness or 
the impostoi’, Clare or Cora, she was still of the 
grand Carew race, unequalled in that France of 
which four-fifths of the aristocracy date from a 
poor two centuries since, or sail under false 
colours, or in that semi-harbarous Russia that is 
Tartar yet. 

‘1 am quite willing to talk to yon, Madame, 
on the subject you have so much at heart,’ said 
Sir Pagan’s sister coldly. 

‘ Have you not tlie subject at heart, Mademoi- 
selle ? Is it not your thought by day, your dream 
by night? ’ quickly retorted the. foreign lady. 

‘Certainly, I have been very open with you, 
and have told you, Madame, what your cleverness 
would have guessed — that it is to' me a question 
of life and death. You are a most accomplished 
woman of the world,’ went on the girl earnestly ; 

I ‘ and besides, circumstances have put intcj your 
' hands grciat power for evil or fur good. You 
know ’- : 

M' know — what I know,’ ejaculated the 
foreigner, in a tone and with an arching of the 
eyebra)ws, that Mephistophcles himself might 
have envied. 

‘And therefore,’ went on the girl, ‘you can 
do much to help or hinder, at your choice. 
Your choice will be determined, I feel sure, 
by whatever you consider the most profitable 
to yourself.’ 

‘And I, too, have been thinking,’ responded 
hladauie de Lalouve, perfectly impervious to the 
.sarca-sm conveyed in the speech of her young 
hostess; ‘and I am sure, dear friend, it will be 
best for us two to make terms. So let the high 
contracting parties formulate their stipulations, 
as we used to ^say, long ago, at Yieiina, St 
Petersburg, wliero diplomati.sts, with cordons aiid 
stars upon their padded breasts, sipped their 
' champagne and wliispcretl together in a corner, 
and settled the affair.s of the nations, with a lady 
or two in council, quicker than fifty of your 
idiotic Conferences or make-believe Coiipn'esses 
could ever do. Of coui>se I want something 
— that is so natural. You yoiU'self, ma Idle, 
want BO very much.’ 

‘What I want is my very own— mine of right,’ 
said the girl coldly. 
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‘And "vvliiifc I wnufc 'will be my O'Wn — will it 
not, sweet nao—by i^ift of the gracohil Marcliioness 
that I Hliall have been the means of setting in 
her ]d.ao(iT retorted the foreigner cheerfully. 
‘Who would deny 'Lhii right of poor Louise to 
receive a Rulwtaufcifd proof of the gratitude^ of 
wealthy Glare '1 'Vou are like Italy, a geographical 
expression — pardon the metaphor — hefore she got 
our pocir dear 3ilmp(n*or to fight for her. But 
even he did not fight for nothing. I want my 
Savoy, iny 'isicc — the payment for the battles 
I am to win, love, on your behalf. — Don’t open 
those astonished eyes so largo and round. I am 
not about to ask you for Castel Vawr or for 
Leominster House. My salary is more easily 
paid. The Marquis left to his widow, by will 
— I have been to the horrid office, and have 
had it read out to me, in droning oflieial accents, 
a great grout sum of money — money in your 
Bunds, your Consols; no horrid acres, hut what 
sells itself (wciywhore — like bread.’ 

‘He told mo that he had tionc bo ; I do not 
reincmbcr the {uuount,’ •was the sad, reluctant 
reply. 

‘How h'ltcs the.so Anglaisos are!’ muttered 
Madame .hisslngly, between lior strong white 
teeth. ‘Well, \voll, my love, besides (bj'cign 
securities, there arc in your British Consols tlu-ee 
hundred thousand pounds. Of these, in the 
^ event of success, I ask, for my poor .share, a 
bare third-one hundred thousand ; au<l fur this 
I am willing that your word should he my bond.’ 

. ‘I. give you my word, Madame. 'If I am 
aclmowledged, legally and socially, as Ma)’chionuss 
of Leominster, as Wilfred’s widow, I will gladly 
pay you over .the sum of one luunlred thousand 
pounds,’ was the steady answer. 

'• Through her powilcr, through her paint, a 
flush of dark-red n\ado itself faintly visible on 
the face of Madame do Lalouvc. ‘It is a 
bagatelle, a flea-bite, a nothing ; hut it is all 
I ask,’ she said, almost prettily ; and really began, 
so si.i'oiig is the continental xiisfcinct of a bargain, 
to pity herself because she had not asked more, 
where coiisenC -was ao facile. 

It was hut for a moment that Countess Louise 
was dazzled by tlio maguituilo of tlu*. great ransom 
that she felt' almost ''within her greedy grasp. 
Th(’.sc people who in childhood and adolescence 
hearken to talk of lambles or francs, almost as 
wo rlo of jjouuds sterling, and who reverence 
money bLU;au.sc it is the only idol that holds its 
place above the wreck and riot of revolutioji and 
anarchy, are more liable than wo are t() he 
bewildered by a vast total of swollen figures. 
Two millions and a half of franca ! Such a 
swiimning-bladder as that, such a life-buoy, would 
llf)at Luiiiao do Lalouve, born liiuindor as she 
■was, aud us proud of luu* knowledge of the Bourse 
as of her secret diplomatic information, henceforth 
above the troubled waters. Ihit she had too 
much of keen sense not to remember that the 
victory had yet to bo dcci<led. 

‘All. is arranged between us, Miladi,’ she said 
smootbly, but not caressingly. ‘I am bound to 
yori, anil, yon may bo sure, by the most binding 
of all ties, since ray interest is wrapped upt in 
yours. It is only a recognised Marchioness of 
Leominster who can sign me my big chcupic for 
the hundred thousand pounds.’ She lingered 
a little over the words, lovingly, partly as, an 


amateur might savom* the vtdvet softness of c.omet-- 
year claret, '’and partly as if to assuns Imrsidf that 
the magnilicent bribe was to be adhered to in 
its completeness. 

But Bii’ i’agan’s si-iter stiiil notbing, and the- 
foreign Countess read her sile.iK’e riglitly. 

‘I shall Work fur you, of that he sun',’ sluv 
said encouragingly. ‘All roads— -so the maxim 
is—lead to , Eoine ; but I know one, in tliis 
Euglanil of yiuii's, that is the siuv!-,i to travel on,, 
and it is that of Ihiblic Opiuinu. Wlmt makes it,, 
who knows? What one hears, what one sees, 
straws, leaves, blown by the idle wind, a whisper- 
here, a ])aragra])h there. I will help you ; 1 liav'e 
means to he useful. Boreigiier as I am, I can set 
pens in motion, and tongues, that shall rcaudi 
her in her pialacc of pride. Yes, yes ; Louise 
de Lalouve cai'i ho irseful. Law rules— yoiu- 
courts must judge ; hut I know wliut rings in 
the oars of nxy Lord Judge as hi', puts on his 
superb wig in the robing-room, and what weighs 
with IHessienr.s of the jury ns they get so awk- 
wardly into that box of theirs— it is rublie- 
Opiniim. It shall be fo.i' you, my love, or I will 
out olF my i-ight haml.’ 

She spoke almost fiercely, with a confideiunv 
that had in it something arrogant; for indeed 
there is tm vanity so self-snlUcing as that of those 
who pride themselves on a superior or exclusive 
knowledge of the woxhl. Then she took her 
leave. ‘ Adieu-— -xm, ratlier, nu ri’voii'f hdlc Mar-- 
qnise, dearest Lady Leominstui',’ she said, as she 
pressed her cold lips on tlie girl’s shrinking cheek, 
and then, with foianal coui-tesy, withdrew. 

Instantly there came a eiiauge over the fair 
face of Mix' Pagan’s sister, and a .strange light, 
as if of triumph, glittered in her bine eyes. ‘ Two 
on my side!* she murmured. ‘He so good and 
true ; ehe so wise, with the 'wicked wisdom of 
the serpent. Two on my side ! i shall 'wiii ! 
Yes, I sliall win ! ’ , 
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IIT TnniSB TAllTO. — It. BBTONit AB’D GAMUT, XSa 


In the last primer, we di'ew .some xjiforonces from 
the xnathematieal theory of chauees a.s to tin; pro- 
bable fate of a man who ixersoveringly .seeks Ida- 
fortune at a gambling-table or by means of 
lotter.ie.s. 

Tliero i.s another form of gamlding by which 
many ax’e fa,seinaled, and from which pecuniary 
gain i.s often anticipated — the practice, namely, 
of belting on the residt of undecided events. A 
little .inve.sUgatiim will .show us tlint the ('X])C!eta- 
tion of pcrmanmit pi'olit is as illu.sory here us 
in the former case. To take the very simiilcst 
case, the game of pitcli-aud-tu.s.s. One ]H-i.'soif 
whoxxx we will call A tiwces up a coin, A second 
|iur.soix, B, calls out ‘heutl’ or ‘tail,’ as the wbint 
hiay seize him. If his prediction prove right, 
A lia.s to pay to B a cex'tain sum ; and if wrong,. 
B hits to pay the Hame sum to A. The nialbe- 
matical ohaxxces of these two evcids arti e/pial j 
aud therefore, in the long-run, .supposing the finuls 
of both hold out, A will have to- ])uy to just 

.•.a .,u TX ivt.ro A TtcSu'.l, csnll, 


as much as^ B pays to A. I’licNjet result in 
this, which is the mo.st favourable cii>w, will not 
be therefore, emlmiutly proiitable t<x either side ; 
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and, as Ave sliall presently see, in all j)roliability 
the actual event will be ruin to one. 

The same thing holds good when the bet is not 
Avhat is called an even one, as, for instance, when 
a person bets five to one against 4 certain horse 
Aviniiing a race. If the odds are what may, for 
Avant of a better term, be called fair, this must mean, 
that in the opinion of qualified judges, this horse 
Avonld Avin one out of every six similar races in 
Avdiich it Avas engaged and lose the reniaining five. 
Our garuhler Avill tlierefore, if he never gives more 
than tlie mathematical value of his expectation 
of profit, lose on an average one pound live times 
for every once that he gains five pounds ; and, as 
in the former examples, if his capital be sufficiently 
large to pay AAdienever he loses, in the long-run 
he AAdll neither lose nor gain. 

There is, hoAvever, ahvays hanging over a 
persistent gamester the possibility, or rather 
the certainty, of a run of ill-luck. Perseverance 
in gambling aUvays meets with its reward. Sooner 
or later, the AA’hole capital of the player must 
disappear and go into other hands ; and the 
larger the stakes for Avhich he plays, the more 
quickly Avill this catastrophe arriAn. A gambler 
Avho IcaA’^es off with as much money as he began 
Avith is, .both according to experience and the 
mathematical laAA's of probability, a very rara 
avis in terris indeed. 

We have spoken of the odds being wdiat are 
called ‘fair.’ This term requires a little con- 
sideration. The only possibility of a bet being 
fair is, that the A^alues of the expectation of the 
two betters shall be equal ; that is, that the 
amounts staked are inversely proportional to the 
chance of Avinning. This AAdll probablj'' be con- 
ceded by all Avdio have folloAved the reasoning 
of the former payier. There is no other possibility 
of a fair bet, because if either party to the traus- 
aetion sttilce a higher amount than is necessary to 
insure this equality, he at least is defrauded, 
AAdinteA'Cr may be the case with the other one. 
In the long-run he must lose, and the bet cannot 
' be in any sense fair to him. 

It is, 'hoAvevei*, open to question whether such 
a thing as a .’fair bet is a qjossibility at all. 
(Suppose that tiA'o persom, one linving a hundred 
pounds and the other only eighty, bet on the 
toss of a penny, and each stakes a pomid. The 
mathematical values of their expectation of gain 
are et[ual ; but the moral values are not. It is 
an ethical principle tlia't tlie moral quality of a 
transaction can be estimated by considering the 
eflect of such a transaction repeated so often as 
to l.H‘como a general practice ; and Ave may fairly 
apply this princi])le to the case in question. We 
liave .si-dn that tluj Anatbinnatical theory proAurs 
that there is a probability, amounling to certainty 
if the ])lay gi.> on long enough, that in a sulUciently 
large munlxM’ of throws there Avill occur a run 
of ' ill-luck Avhich Avill diiniuish the capital of 
tlie player by any giAam multiple of the stake. 
The prohaliility of a run of ill-luck to the extent 
of eighty ])ounds, is much greater than that of 
a run to the extent of a hundred. Hence the 
jilayer Avith the smalhir capital is exposed to 
a much gi’cater risk of ruin than tlic other; and. 
from that i)oint of view, even the equality of 
tin,', stakes fails to insure the fairness of the 
bet, 

T’he moral value of a man’s expectation of a 
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future good as distinguished from its mathematical 
value depends A.'ery much on the extent of his 
available capital. This is a fact recognised in 
ordinary commercial transactions, A man Avitli 
a large capital may sometimes wisely and rightly 
embark in a hazardous speculation wdiich it Avonld 
be wrong for him even to think of if his Avealth 
were smaller ; and similarly, if tAvo persons Avith 
unequal resources engage in a betting transaction, 
the odds which it might be prudent for one 
to give may be very unsafe for the other to 
accept. 

Even, -however, if the original capitals he 
equal and the odds mathematically fair, the 
result of a het is on the whole injurious. Suppose 
each person has one hundred pounds, and they 
each stake one pound. As the I’esult, one person 
has a hundred and one pounds, and the other 
has only ninety-nine. Fcav Avill doubt that, the 
loss of the one j)onnd is a more serious injury 
to the one man, than the gain of it is an advan- ; 
tage to the other. Looked at from the vicAV of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number,- 
the net resmlt of the transaction is a loss, 

•The objection was once made to the above 
vicAvs, by a cynical friend of the Avriter, tliat if 
one of the gamblers loses all ho ha.s, some one 
else must Avin it, and that he Avould endeavour 
to be the some one else. It is true, as we have 
seen, that the richer of tAvo players has a 
good chance of ruining the other ; hut any person ' 
persevering in betting must remember that he 
is practically pitted not against one particular 
man but against the Avdiole community of 
gamblers. Each person will have his turn of 
success ; but each person Avili also have his turn 
of ruin. The Avealth of the AAdiole body is not 
increased ; the effect of gambling up(.iu it is 
somewhat like, that of a storm of Avind on the 
Avator contained in a shalloAV pool. .Waves SAveep 
over - th(5 surtacc, AA'hich raise the level of the 
AA'atcr at some points for an iji.stant; but as 
certainly ebb tway immediately, and loAver as 
mucli as they previously raised it. With all. 
the energy they exhibit, they make no permanent 
addition at any point to the contents of the 
pond, 

, It is sometimes, hoAvever, insimm-ted, ^rather 
than alleged, that the ieverish distribution of 
money elfectecl by gambling is beneficial to the 
community in the same Avay as the exchanges in 
a commercial transaction. It is cei’tain that an 
enormous amount of time, AAdiich is money, is 
AAUstccl by the arti.sans of many of our large 
manufacturing toAvns on gambling in connection 
with boat-races, horse-races, and other exciting 
amusements. In tlie streets of NcAVca.'^tle, for 
instance, it is a very common thing to fuul the 
pavementa blocked up ami tlic trade of the shop-! 
keepers in certain quart, ers temporarily destroyed 
by croAvds of men waiting to hear the decision 
of bets they luiA^e made oh different .sporting 
events. Competent Avitnesses estimate that the 
loss to the national Avealth during a year fr(nn 
the mere stoppage of factories and shops oAving 
to practices of this kind must be reckoned in 
millions of pounds. The circulation of the sports- 
men’s money nuist be shown, to produce some , 
very great advantage, before we cun allo.Av that 
it counterbalances tliis obvious evil. Tlu‘. assump- 
tiom however,, that the mere change of the bands 

- 
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wliiftlx liold tlie money is a f^ain to tlio nation, 
is absolutely fallacions, as will . be seen when we 
come to cfiiisicku’ tbe real benefits obtained by 
exciianj^es in conimcivee, 

A ship takes coals and iron, say from tbe Tyne 
to Ohina, and brings back tea to Newcastle. 
Tlio coals, iron, and tea are each made ninrc 
^'alualdci by tbe exebange. They have each been 
riMiiovcd from a plarti whei’c they were not wanted 
to a place where tliey' are nscluL Tlic world is 
a gainer by the transaction ; and the merchant 
who effects it is allowed to be a benefactor, and 
receives bis share of tbe profit. In the transfer 
of money effected in a bet tbei’e is notbing 
analogous to tliis. There is no useful labour 
expended by either party ; the money is in no 
better position after the bet than before ; and the 
transfer may too often be described as merely 
an exchange of money from tbe pocket of a fool 
into that "of a knave, with a contingent reversion 
to the till of a publican. 

It is running rather far perhaps from tbe 
matliemalical discussions with wbicwi we started 
to add, tliat M’hile the material xnlhience onajiting 
and gambling on a community is thus injurious 
and wiistcfnl, the moral inflnence is even, worse. 
The two things, however, go togcLlior. The 
raimh d’etre of betting is a <lesire to get money 
without giving a fair cnjuivalent; to got a fair day’s 
wage without giving a fair day’s Avork. As a 
mattm* of fact, a j.au'Histcnt gambler .■^ooii loses all 
regard for the rights and claims of thosi*. with 
whom ho plays. The writer was much sliaick with 
an iudicatifai of the moral tone of what may he 
called the gambling worbl, Avhicli <'ame under 
his notice some years ago. Iffun-t! was a great 
race in America, for the purpose of coutemliug 
in which a crow of Tyneside boatmen bad crossed 
the Atlantic. During the heat of the race, one 
of the English oarsmen fell back exhausted and 
died. The writer found that among the sporting 
emumnnity in Ncjwctistlu tlu.'r(i was an almost 
universal belief that tbe man had been drugged 
by persons U’hose pe.cuuiai'y interests wouhl Lave, 
.suffered laid tbe JUngliah boat won. .I’j'obaldy 
the be.liefwas unfounded; but it sliowo.d plainly 
that gamhiing-me.n, who presumably judged tbe 
moral level, (.if tiudr fellow.^ across the ocean from 
their own, fully beliewid that the de.sii'c to Aviu 
a bet would be a sufficient iuducemeut to run 
tbe risk of committing a murder. 

It is needleHS to enlarge on tbe fact that tin; 
same spirit Avhieh leads men to wish to defraud 
their ncdgbbour by Avinning a bet from liitu — 
and that winning money by bets is ease.ntially 
fraudulent folloAvs from Avhut lias luieu said — 
may also lead men to practise similar frauds in 
trade. It is the spirit of gambling which causes 
■.■that 


Ohalk and .alum and plaster 


as Avell as m-.ates Companies ]n'ofcssing to give 
iluiir sliareholders a fortune for almost nothing, 
yV’e may .add th.at it i.s the same spirit idiut 
iaduces the unfortunate victims to invest their 
hard-earned money in these bubble speculations. 
'Phere i.s perhiips no one |n*actice that ha.? more 
ruinous conseepumeos to us as a nation than 
this of gambling ; and there can bo no hesita^ 
tion in saying that any usages Avhich tend 




to promote it ought to bo very carefully 
watched and gu.ai'iicd figaimt. ’Flic few Miih 
lings, for instance, wditch .a young man may 
lose at his did) or an (ivoning party iU'c sumc- 
times a matter of inpiortani'c oven to a person 
in polite society ; while the gain of an eipml 
amount has sometimes, find md, rari'ly, jiroved 
the impetus AA'hich lias slarbsl him m'l a carcei* 
Avhnse termination has been theft or forgery. 
The amnselucnts of our country are not too 
numerous, and it i.s a serious injury l.o the rnition 
when hours of relaxation become oj^portunities 
for evil, and when such games as wdii.^t and 
billiards are made--as is almost nniversally the 
case — vehicles for luauy gambling. ''Fln-y ari; 
games which are often of griiat value, imparting 
lessons of watchfulness and judgment, <piickness 
of eye and (piickness of decision ; and it i.s a 
pity that their use should be injured and llieir 
extension limitod by their coimectlou witli a 
practice ■which all allow to be ncedlus.s, and 
most feel to be hurtful. 

Since the avriter first gave special attention to 
this subject, evidence's of tlie enormous exient to 
wliich the practice of gamlding, in one sliajic or 
anol'ber, lias undermined our national prosjau-ity 
aml corrupted our national morality, hav(* con- 
tinually ].)e(>.n coming to his uotic.i'.. The columns 
of the daily new'spapers continually rcjiorfc cases 
of ruin, matfuial ami moral, due to indulgence in 
tliis vice. The Reports of various Paidiamentary 
UoinmissioiiH on the laws relating to gambling 
afford ample grounds for ihe strongest langmige 
that can be used in .regard to tbp evil effects of 
the practice. Mathematical rea'soning doc's not 
more surely demonstrahj that gambling is avlmily 
unprofitable, and almost c.ertuiuly nunous to the, 
purse, tlian expei'ionce show.s it 1.0 be dcstructivo 
of purit y and uprightness in the heaid. 

The mathematical theory of cluuicc has thus 
led us to a complete refutation of the idea that 
the toss of , 0 , die or the rolling of the ball at 
a gaming-table can lead to fortiuu*. In anotlii'r 
piipi'i? Ave hope to examine some of the inferi'iiees 
to be deduced from that theory iu relation to 
another and opposite praetic.e — that of insurance. 


M O R E A 11 T ;P IT L I) 0 D G E S. 

Tisr contrast to these petty though elaluiratc 
strhdngs to ‘crib’ a grain or tw'o of gold — by the 
process dascribed in our first ])a])t;r, No. 1011 — 
Avhat tremendous, magnificent roguery is tliat 
Avhich has pi'ompted men to ‘salt’ Avoi-thless tracts 
of la-ud Avitli diamonds, rubies, emeralds, gold, and 
silver, iu ordi.!!' to induce mining spccul!.it,ors to 
pui'chase it in lots, for ovi'ty one of which a 
sum has been received Avliich has covered a 
liundredfuld the \-alue of tlie precious seed 
expended on tlie entire area, .Nhit less remai'ff- 
able than the knavery of the shaipcrs is tlie 
stipiidity AV'hich bar been exliilnlcd by dupes, 
W'ho have KAvallowed givedily tbe hook liaiUid 

with a most palpable, chi'at as in eertaiu case.s 

Avhei’o metals wliich mu'er occur pui'e in natuiv. 
hiiA'e been found sparkling on the sucfaci' in. 
umilloyed maH;(es ! A silver nugget picke.d uj) 
on a salted distriiff, in .America reveali-d a. stai'L- 
ling phenomenon iu the unobliteriited letters 
‘sioi)’ upon it, a lasm afterwards e.A’plainud by 
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tlie ciren instance that coins bearing the legend 
‘Uiiih'd. States of, America’ had been melted 
down to supply the di'essing for this favoured 
land ! 

But though our annals of artfulness can boast 
of mourning households where coffins have 
incased stolen plate instead of corpses, and of 
particular racehorses painted to resemble certain 
olhcu’s, and sent on long journeys, in order that 
inteiuling hackers might he ■ misled, we cannot, 
as a nation, dispute the palm of trickery, mental 
or manipulative, with some of the oriental races, 
whose merit undoubtedly raises them to that bad 
eminence. Possibly, in the special branch of 
horse-stealing, the South American Indian might 
receive an eipal certificate of proficiency with 
the Arab ; but as bold and expert general thieves, 
the Hindus and Cliincse stand unrivalled. A 
Chinaman has been known to seize a man’s finger 
and cut it dean off in the midst of a crowd, to 
obtain possession of a ring, and escape detection. 
This immunity is clue, perhaps, to the great 
rosciuhlance which the faces of a Chinese mob 
bear to one another in European eyes, rendering 
individuals absolutely indistinguishable at first ; 
as well as to an ingenious artifice for disguising 
a broad-bladeil knife in the semblance of a closed 
fan, such as all Chinese carry. Hindus Avill swim 
or float cautiously along a river at dusk with 
an old basket or empty gourd over the head, 
whirling and twirling lazily with every eddy, and 
braving tlic crocodiles, to gain an entrea to the 
bungalow they desires to plunder, under the very 
nose of its proprietor. The writer once saw a 
coolie immigrant in Guiana, a lield-haud on one 
of the sngar-i'ilantations, towing a log of wood 
along one of the muddy canals or trenches which 
intiu'secb the cane-pieces. He passed the manager 
on the path, salaamed composedly, and was plod- 
ding quietly on towards the village, when the 
rope lutcheii in a stake on the hank, cansing the 
log to tilt up, anci disclosing the fact that it ivas 
ballasted with somdtliing underneath. ‘Sonie- 
tliing’ proved to he a coffee-pot and various other 
silver ntcmsils which had been purloined from 
the break fast- table laid in the veranda of the 
house to awiut our return. In a few hours, the 
whole would doubtless have been converted into 
bangles, anklets, and earrings ; for the poor Indian’s 
untutored mind is just as keenly alive, to the 
advantages which attend the development of 
spcicie unlawiully accpiirecl, as that of Mr Eagin 
or any other metropolitan ‘fence.’ 

Two natives entered the einporiuni of a Moham- 
inoilau (hialer in one of the Calcutta bazaars and 
jiiu'chased a valuable shawl- They hesitated to 
jiay for it, as -it did not appear convenient for 
them to carry it away just then ; but the dealer, 
an avaricious <jld scoundrel, fearful of losing his 
bargain, ])ersua<le.d tlieiii to part with the money 
and leave tlu‘ shawl, by giving them a receipt for 
tlie amount, which was duly witnessed by one 
of the police. Scarce] had the huyens departed, 
when an English sailor came in, reckless, spend- 
tljiift, forcililc in expression, three jairts drunk, 
and otherwiwi characteristic of Jack ashore. The 
follower of the Prophet spoke a little Ingleesh. 
as he spoke and diil i‘verything else which tended 
to (he, transferenc.c of rupees or annas from other 
pockids to his own, and was not long in finding 
out that Jack wanted sometliing to take home 




as a present to black-eyed Susan. Unfortunately, ’ 
the faithful mariner’s roving eye alighted on the 
shawl which had just been sold ; and with the : 
obstinacy peculiar tb his class and coiidition, he 
insisted on having that and no other. In vain 
the merchant told liini it was sold. Very well ; he 
would walk down the bazaar and try elsewhere. 
A.n exorbitant sum was named as the price. Jack | 
did not care ; he had plenty of money. It would j 
cost double that, he was told, to get it hack from i 
those to whom it now belonged. Jack was willing | 
to pay for all. There is no doubt that the i 
Moslem’s conscience would have allowed him to 
sell the shawl readily enough ; hut the purchasers 
had his receipt, and even though he returned 
the money, the transaction might bring him 
under the strong arm of the law, for wliich he 
entertained an exaggerated respect. Unwilling to 
lose the chance of so much profit, he bade the 
sailor return at a certain hour, telling him he 
should then have the garment he so greatly 
coveted. 

It was just as he feared. When the dusky 
customers arrived, they refused to, accept their 
money hack again, flourished the receipt, and 
threatened to appeal to the judge if their pro- 
perty were not at once handed over to them. 
A small bribe, offered as an inducement to them 
to forego their bargain, had to be increased to ’ 
a large one before it produced any effect ; and 
when' one -wavered, his companion held firm. 
At last the douceur was considerable enough to 
Biitisly both, and was handed over to them in 
addition to th.eir original purchase-] uoney. The 
receipt was ttn-n up, and the merchant foxmd 
himself onc.o more in legal possession of the 
shawl, with a fair thougli greatly diminished 
margin left for profit. He hurried to the door 
to await the return of the extravagant seaman ; 
and was just in time to see that ingenuous son 
of Neptiine, as sober as a lord chief-justice, 
dividing the proceeds of the little dodge with 
his two Lascar shipmates at the end of the 
narrow street. 

A singular accident occurred during the time 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851, which affords 
a curious converse to the principle, or want of 
principle, of artful dodges in general. A well- 
known barristei', still living, who was present in 
one of the throngs that attended the opening 
days at the building, felt a fumbling in the 
region of his watch-pocket, and loukihg down, 
saw a man’s hand swiftly retreating. He made 
a snatch at the wrist ; but the tliief eluded his 
grasp, dropped the watch, and made good his 
escape. The barrister contrived to pick up the 
timepiece before it was trodden uinlor fijot, 
■when, to his astonishment, he recognised at a 
glance, although the face was shatteml by the 
fall, that it was not his own ! — wluLdi, indeed, 
was reposing safe and uninjured in his waistcoat- 

{ )ockct all the time ! He at once proclaijued 
lis discovery, as it was ohvioiis that tlie loss 
must have been incurred by one of the immediate 
bystanders ; but in spite of the full publicity 
whicli the police advertiKements and newspaper 
reports gave to the matter subsequently, no owner 
ever established Ids claim to the watch, which 
rests under a glass case in the finder’s drawing- 
room to this day, its fractured countenamay 
provoking inquiries from all who have not 
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heard the tale that hangs thereby. Valuables 
rings Inive beesu discovered in new gloves, left 
there iuiulvertently by ]3eople who had previously 
tried them f)n, and wlu) probably hud sought 
liigli and low for the, missing jewel, before they 
alnindoued the f[ueat iu despair, never to see 
their pro[)ei‘ty agaiu. Stranger than fdl is the 
waif pickc.d up iu the Assyriau hoar’s den at 
iho Zooiogieal Ciardeiis — three-fourths of a human 
finger, belonging to somebody who must have 
been too much ashamed of his folly in disre- 
garding all warnings, to make his loss known 
to the autlioritios. 

It is often said that we manufacture criminals 
hero by the special facilities which we hold out 
to them ; and .it is easy to suppose that the 
fashion of ladies’ pockets and the w’caring_ of 
exposed watch-guards must offer an irresistible 
temptation to the budding strccL-thief j while the 
habit of leaving a cai'd -basket on tlie hall-tabh;, 
wdthin arm’s-reindi of tbe door, certainly provides 
the AlsiitiiUi of higher degree with muuitious of 
the warfare ho wages npuu society. Bo that as 
it may, poculativo crime has never reached such 
a pitch of deliulte organisation in any age ns it 
presents now. The police succeeded in'mieartliing 
a mj'fitcry not long ago Avliicli opens np a vista 
for contemplation by no means roassnl'lng. The 
duo was not strong enough in this instance to 
bring legal conviction home to the culprit; but 
of his guilt there was no moral doubt, uo’r is there 
any rtaison to believe that the ca.se was uniipu'. 
A gentleman —(me who fully deserved the cou- 
ventiomd tilde in every sense, as far as appi.'ar- 
ancea are concerned — took up his residt'uce iu a 
fashitmnblo watering- place. lie wus well eou- 
neeted, brought gooct introductions with him, 
had been a great traveller, represented himself 
aa having inherited a moderate comjietence from 
a deceased relative, and being a pleasant, agreeable 
eompaniou, soon esfcablisbcii himself on terms of 
intimacy with 'most of the re.sidents, and was 
received with great hospitality by the leading 
familie.s. The man .so far was no impostor. 
Ilis letters of introduction were genuine; and it 
subserprcntly trau.spirod that all the information 
rcspectiug himself that he hud so unrcservetlly 
given was literally true, save, and except the 
amount of the legacy from which his income wa.s 
derived. After a little while, a scries of burgla- 
ries at the hoii.se.s of all the local magnates look 
place, under ci.munstanee.s so inexplicable, tliat 
the cletoctive.<3 could only come to the conclusion 
that they had been committed by the servants, 
some of whom were arrested. Nobody dreamed 
for a moment of associating the new-comer with 
such events — why should they? since he was in 
bed and probably fust asleep while the depredators 
■jvere at their woik. NeverLlieloss, this engaging 
iudividual decamped iu hot ha.sle one moi'uing 
on receipt of a telegram, and although the police 
officer’s were, making warm inipiiries for him a 
few hours later, he was seen on that coast no 
more, Bcautifally executed plans of the pillaged 
hou.sc.s, inside and out, with maps of the roads 
and byways by which tlioy could be reached, all 
sealed to^ the inch, together with most minute 
details of the domestic arrangements pertaining 
to the different housahold.s, had been discovered 
in the possession of a Lojidon gang to whom 
some of the stolen property was traced ; and the 




writing was identified as that of the frerpumt and 
favoured guest. Thn.s, there, had bee.u no loiti'ring 
about of suspicious <duinictei'.s. 7\vmed with tln-ir 
chart and guide-book, ibti biirghus could delay 
their ariival in the neigUbourhooil indil aftiir 
nightfall, proc.e.ed to tbe. scene of action witli 
the coulidftuce. of old inluil.iiUud;.-’-, do the job, ami 
be clear away agaiu before morning, wiille the 
goutlemanly draughtsmau wouhl receive his com- 
mis.siou a fe.w days a-ftorwanls. 

Tl).e land of wooden nutmegs and of oal.s manu- 
factured from ‘shoe-peg.s sharjH'ned at the, otliet 
eiid,^’ might supply na with a store of !inecdote.s 
aumit the dodges which the wit of Cumsiu .fouatlian 
has devised with a view* to bring grist, directly or 
indirectly, to the mill, sufficient to fill a goodly 
volume. Space fails for more than one. — here 
offered, by way of conclusion, as an example of 
the sheer iorcc of logic. 

A lull hlown-easLer’ entered a grocery or 
general store in a village of one of the \Ve.stern 
.States and uske.d lor a ten-emvt rake, with which 
he was supplied, •‘l.fold on, tUongli!’ he said 
jueditalively, pausing iu the act of drawing the 
money irotn la.s pocket. ‘ I h’le.e.vc I don’t want 
this cake, now. (’}ue!-j.s I’ll have a teu-ceut nip 
of Bourbon instead.’ 

'I’lu! cuke w*aH taken hack, ami the liquor 
lianded to tbe customer, who drank it at once, 
ami walked out. 

‘Hi I’ slmute.d the sioreke.oper ; ‘here, I say, 
nn'stm’ ; you Imve.n’t jniid.’ 

‘Paid fur what, sfpurel’ asked the imperturb- 
able Yankee, looking vouml. 

‘You haven’t })iud for your Ihpim',’ ^ 

‘I give you a teu-ceut cake Ibr it, difln’t 11’ 

‘Yes ; but you luiveu’t paid for the caked 

‘"Well, you’ve got the cake !’ 

Puzzled, though not convinced, by this startling 
position, tim storekeeper hesitated I'or^a muiucut, 
during which llu*. logician sauntered off. 


MISS GABSTO.N’S CASE. 


IN Fivio c'lrAn'mts.—GiLvi’Tmt n;r. 


‘You mu.st think it strange,’ said my visitor, 
‘that 1 should wi.sh to niveal to the ears of a, 
•person I do not kiuiw, what eve.u a bold man 
would fear to confide to an intimate friend. But, 
sir, iu .some terrible crises of life, one must do 
unnsual tlung.-=!, or connive with evil-doers. Do 
yon understand me ? ’ 

‘I do not, indeed,’ I re]ilied. 

The man looked at me xino.asily, and fidgeted 
with lii.s umbrella. ‘ Yfim .see,’ he conl.iiuu’d nerv- 
ously, ‘ I am u bit .sh.akeu iu my own heallli since 
Air Garston die.d, and am easily 'jiut out. .Hut I 
must tell somelsiily whut ought to be known, if 
only for imptiry’s .snki*. Mr rjamport 1ms liecn 
drawing klis.s Garstou’s money out of the firm, and 
I don’t think she knows anyllung about It, If she 
dies, you know, it will belong to ber next of kin, 
Mr Lamport is infatuated w'ith a .selumie fim 
gold-mining in America, lb: has sunk lii.s whole 
means iu it; and I fear he is a])i>ropriafiiig Miss 
Garstou’s fortune no'w. f am the ca-diim* of ilie 
firm, and know many things that are acfreti to 
the world.’ 

‘Well, but why .should yon divulge sueb^ 
matters to moT 1 asked. ‘I urn not a man of 
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business. I know notliing of Miss Garston,. except , 
as licr doctor. What could I do to prevent Mr ■ 
I'jampoi't from speculating with Miss Garston’s 
nioiu-.y % I have no authority to stop him.’ 

‘True, true, sir j but you can tell Miss Garston 
wlmt is going on.’ , . 

‘It would bo almopt a crime to distress her 
vnth woi'ldiy affairs in her jn'eaent state. She is, 

I may tell you, sick unto death.’ 

‘Do you think slie will not get better V 
demanded the man, with a despairing 'voice. 

‘I am not her Maker,’ I returned, ‘and there- 
fore do not hold her life. Speaking as a medical 
man, I say she is in a most critical condition.’ 

‘ What ails her, sir 1 ’ 

‘That I cannot tell you.’ ■ 

Something in my face or in the inflection of 
my voice struck my visitor. He looked at me 
inf|uiringly, and said with a low tone : * Does 
Mr Lamport see her often 1 ’ 

‘I think, twice or tiirice a day. Ho is very 
mnch distressed at her illness. — By the way, has 
Miss Garston always been on good terms, with her 
guardian!’ 

‘Tiiat’s it, sir,’ cried my visitor hastily^ ‘Mr 
Lamport is not her guardian. Mr Garston died 
.without making a ^YilL Now I liave told yon 
part of the secret.’ 

My curiosity was how thoroughly roused ; and 
the i.ntorview began to assume an importance 
that I had not- anticipated when I coxisented to 
listen to my visitor’s revelations. I had thought 
him one of those troublesome bores that medical 
men often have to endure, 

‘ .blxplaiu what you know of this extraordinary 
affair,’ I said eagerly. 

‘I will, sir, and as briefly as possible, for 
time p)reHse.s. I must be at my p)ost before 
the bank closes. Eight mouths ago, Edgar 
Garstc.ua was a healthy, happy, prospiunns man. 
His daughter wa.s one of the finest of oxir young 
ladies. Any one would have taken a lease of 
their lives ; everybody would have envied their 
fortune.s. Mrs Garston had died many ycai‘.s 

before, by a fall from her horse ’ 

‘ Stop i ’ I interrupted, ‘ Are you sure of this ? 
Did she not die c)f consumjrtioii ? ’ 

‘No; by a fall from her horse. Well, that 
terrible misrortuuo made father and daughter 
nearer and dearer to each other. I do not 
think such tender affection ever was felt 
before by father and child. They were insepar- 
able companions, except in business hours. 

‘ Eight months ago, a (ihangc began, Mr Lam- 
port avals on the verge of ruiii thrcnigh this gold- 
muiiug. It came out by his taking a large sum 
of luoiu'y belonging to emo of the clients uf the 
firm and' applying it to his own use. There was 
a friglitfur scene, in the office wlum the di.scovor.y 
was uiiule ; for ]\Ir Garston was the soul of 
■tpu'ightuess. I owuheard it. My office is adjoin- 
ing the private, office. I thought the partners 
would have fought, Mr Garston was so enraged ; 
and Mir Lamport was quite maddened 1:»y his 
reproaches and his own desperate condition. 
Besides, as the confidential s(;rvant and cashier, 
I was hound to know all about it. Ah, a iiainlul 
lime, that! Well, the matter was kept secret; 
the money was repaid to our client, and ^ Mr 
Garston made the saciifiee. But he determined 
to break the partnership. Nor was that difficult ; 


for the deed was nearly at its term. Twenty 
years had my employers been together, and for 
periods of ten years had their agi'eement been 
dated. At the end of the current year, it would 
lapse ; and so Mr Garston resolved that he would 
draw out and retire. He was a generous, forgiv- 
ing man, and attached to Mr Lamport by life- 
long friendship. . 

‘After his passion had snhsided and matters 
were smoothed down, Mr Garstoia proposed that 
Mr Lamport should take the business to himself, 
upon paying a stipulated sum. Now, Mr Garston 
did not know that his partner was absolutely 
ruined. He supposed that be was embarrassed 
by over-investment in the mine ; for Mr Lamport 
brought evidence proving that .vast quantities 
of gold had been got, and that an endless mass 
of ore remained to be worked. From what I 
have learned since, these statements and figures 
were fictions, and were prepared by the schemers 
who were ]plundering the shareholders. Mr 
Lamport was himself deceived. But a change 
came over Mr Lamport from the day Mr Garston, 
determined to dissolve the firm. He became 
moody and taciturn. News from the mine added 
to his disturbed condition ; more money was 
wanted, or the whole enterpxrise would pass into 
other hands. 

‘A little over six months ago, I left the two 
partners together oJie evening. 'Lhey wore going 
into particulars connected with the coming dis- 
solution, and I heard Mr Garston say to his 
coachman, who was leaving the room as I passed, 
that ho would be detained until lute, and would 
go home in a cab. Mr Lamport had. been in 
a very curious humour all day, and seemed at 
times to he walking about in a dream. He bad 
grown quite nervous of late, and Avas, in short, 
a changed man. I left Ihe office about half-past 
four ; and was just getting out of the train near 
my house, when I remembered that I had left 
a parcel upon my desk tluit I should have taken 
home. It contained something for my children, 
and was neode.d for an evening party they were 
going to. I had, therefore, to return by a town- 
train. It chimed half -past six as I mounted the 
stairs going to my room. I must tell you that 
there ai'G two entrances to the office, by different 
corridons ; for it is situated at a corner of the 
building. The place was deserted, business being 
long over in most establishments. My room was 
next to the principals’ ; and as I opened tlie doox’, 
I heard an angry altercation going on. Indeed, 
it appeared as if a repetition of the old quarrel 
had begun. Mr Garston’s voice came across my 
ears saying ; “ I will not do it. Yon are mad to 
throw your money away as you have been doing. 
I will not help yon. Perish by yourself.” — “Let 
tlio pa7‘tner.ship Inst six mouths kuigcx’, then,” 
demanded Mr Lamport. “ I cannot carry on this 
new business yet ; and if we stop, all is over with 
mcj.” — “I will not go on for six day.s,” returned 
Mr Garston, stamping his foot. “You have robbed 
me again. You are a villaiii, Lamport ! ” — “ Then 
take "the consequence of driving a man to despera- 
tion,” exclaimed Mr Lamport. 

‘A heavy fall followed this, then silence. I was 
horrified, and unable, to stir. But the sensation 
passed in a second or two ; and Lwas just going to 
rush into the paiiners’ room, when a sharp crack, 
like a whip strongly lashed, burst upon my ears. 
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I could dot gucf^s wliat it waa ; and became apain 
riveted to llio Iloor. The sound of a swiftly 
partsiujj; foot aroused me. I ran to the door of 
the privato odice, wdacli I must c-vplaiiij opened 
into mine, its wcdl as into tlm farther conidoi*. lit 
was locked on flio inside. I hurried round to 
the other entrance and passed in. What a ,sif;ht 
nu't my eyes ! M'r Clarston tvas lyin^f upon the 
ilonv, and from a small lude in his rif^ht icinple. 
a sti'eain of hlood was fast ilowiiio. A faint cloud 
of smoke wtis rolling tenvards tdie window. I gave 
‘ forth a cry of anguish and consternation, and 
stooped to raise my master. A pistol fell from 
his hand ! Good heavens ! had he killed 

‘You cannot understand the shock this tragedy 
gave to me. I believe I fainted. At auyrate, 
when I lifted up my eyes again, there were two 
policemen and Mr Lamport staiiding beside the 
dead man and myself. It was like one of those 
liiclcous nightmares where the most rixtinoi'dinary 
changes follow'. iMr Lamport was excited to a 
degree that I have never witne.s.Hed in any other 
man, I was w'rung with .sorrow and astonish- 
ment ; hut Mr Laiipiort’s behaviour drew' me from 
,iny own foelijigs, ami eonijxdled me to remark his 
frantic grief, lie wept like a (ihihl, and Iremliled 
as if in a fever. He could not approach tlui body 
of his late partner, and kept his oytM averted 
W'hilft he spoke to the ])uli(’cmftn, Wlien 1 became, 
a little calmer, and could comitrehend what was 
being said, I ftamd that Mr Ijumport luuJ 
brought in the policiemen to se.e a gentleniiiu 
that iuid shot hiiuself. “ What do you think he 
did it fur'H’ asked one i>f the men, a aim] tie- 
looking fellow. Mr Lanqtort iui-swored : “ T 

cannot tell you ; unless 1 guess that auoney had 
soiuotlung to do with it.” — “But w-ho is this 
gentleman. asked the other policenxan, siuldonly 
recognising the fact of my presence. — “ Gh, this is 
our cashier,” replied Mr Lamport, looking at me 
in ft strange* manner, ^ — “ .H'ow’- did yon come here, 
Mr Sleigh'? I thought you had left the oilice 
houra ago.” 

‘I e.vplained a.s briefly as po.saihle wliat hail 
brought me lau'k, aud was going to ask .Mr 
Lamport how the frightful tragedy had come 
about, when he abruptly tunuid to tim jinlieomcu 
and deinandc.d what wars to be done. This luad 
the efieet of putting an end to my (juestion.s. 
One of the pullce.men went away to re]>ort the 
matter to his superiors ; the otluiv remained in 
the room, kfr Lamport bade me f dlow him into 
the ge.neral ofUce. He there questioned me again 
upon my return to the office, and asked how I 
had foi;nd out that Sir Garstou liatl shot himself. 
•Tn my siinjdicity, I told him all that 1 had heard. 

! He listened with ghastly aspect to my recital ; 
and when I had done, and hegim to ask him the 
meaning of the awful <li‘ath 'of Mr Ganston, he 
changed his nianiior, and as,siu'ed me that I was 
quite mistaken. There had bocm no quarrel ; miy, 

, no conversation. He had fouml Mr Garstou 
bleeding on the floor upon entej.'ing the })rivale 
office, and had run out to bring in asHi.stanc(!. 

M w.'is confounded at this; and so confused 
and stunned Avas I by the dreadful event that 
had liappenod, that I doubted the reliability on 
my owji memory. 1 .stared like an imbeci'le at 
my em,ployer. He Avatidied me keenly, and npou 
my repeating that I could not be mistaken, he 
said menacmgly ; “ Beware, Mr Sleigh 1 , This is 


a most serious affiur. I would advise, you to be 
careful w'luit you say. iVopIc might suppose, lliat 
njou had numlered lu]ii !” 

‘I almost swooned at the. frightful po.s,sibility 
of such a cliarge. “Here, sit down,” said iMr 
Lamport, looking at me s,us])ioiously. “ Ynur 
retippearancii at such a mouumt aud for such a 
flim.sy purpose, beiir.s, let me te.ll you, a very 
suspic.ious interproliitioii, 1 do md. 'say you hnm 
killed luy ])nor friend;” here his voice smd; ; “but 
I tell you, that if you ilejmsi*. to the, ]>uliee what 
you have just told me, you w’ill bcj locked up. 
Ay, Mr Sleigh, i Avill myself recommend your 
arrest ! ” 

‘I W'as now thoroughly abinned, and. I asked 
ilia subdued mamier wdiat 1 was to do, “Keep 
to the jflaiu facts, IMr Sleigh, Say that you lusird 
the report of a pistol, and upon entering tlm 
ju’ivate office, found Jilr Garsion dead.” Mr 
Lamport ivatehed me .sharjdy for a wddle ; nml 
abruptly said; “Where was the, pislol? Jn 
his luuul.” — “That W’ill do, Mr Sleigh !” cried he, 
almost triumphantly, and w'ith a sigh, of relief. 
“You can swH'ar to that 1 Yes ; ,1 am .mu'c. of 
that.” — “ Very good. Now, be careful, my good 
fellow'. Reniembm' your wife aud family i Yon 
miglit get iid.o a dreadful dilemma. 1 assure yon, 
many a mil 11 has been liaiigejl upon les.s evidence 
thiin there is iigainst you !” 

‘The upualliug iucidemts of the past hour, my 
w’eak health, I’ov f am not ii strong man, and tlui 
teiTor of being uccu.sed of tin, murder, so afl’ected 
me, Ihiit 1 became utterly mmerve.il, 

’ ‘ I reached home that night more dead than 
alive. Indeed, Mr Taimport’ had to amnnpauy 
me from the. poli(,:e-.station, after I had given my 
version of liuding IMr Garstou. The instiiiet (nf 
self-prc'servatiou eiiabled me to coniine my state- 
ments to the facts of hearing the report of a jiistol 
I aud the linding of klr Garsion bleeding on the 
floor w'itli the pistol in bis luiml. 

! ‘I repeated this at (be coroner’s infjiuwt ; and 
I I was so ill after giving my e.vidence, that I laid 
tn return Iioine, where 1 renuuae.d for sever;il 
w’eeks. A thnu.sand times .^ince,, 1 have regretti'd 
that I did not tell iill that I knew' ; fur ciudi day 
I am more, eonviiici'd that; ilr Garstou iviis 
murdered, iiud that his partner eommitted the, 
deed,’ 

I had sat in mute amazement during the 
rehitiou of the cashier’s story. Wdieu he cuu- 
clnded, I W'as still more confounded ; fm' there 
now arose the {[uesliou of wdiat to do? If Mr 
Liunpovt w’iis guilty of his -lauduer’s death, he 
must be puni.-jbed. But bow could 1 set ilui 
niacbinery of justice in nmlinu'? It wais not “my 
alfair. This jioor cinven mu;4 do hin duty, Wliy, 
iu the, name of till that is righteous liad’lm made 


iu the, name of all that is righteous, had lie mad 
me lii.s eonlidant? 

‘I do not see any rehwancy iu your tcltin; 
me this dreadful taie,’ 1 said, after ']sondering 
few' mommits. ‘You should go to the jiolicc 
Why have you divulged wdiat you have tnld, t 
me, of all men in. the, Avorld '? ’ 

Tlie casliier looked at me : ‘ I‘>ecanse I ladiev 
that Mr Lanqiort is again eommittiug mui’iler.’ 

1 juuqted from my chair as if .shot. ‘ I'poi 
wdiom?’ i cried; wdu'le one of llmse, electri 
revelations, wdiicli bm'.''t upon ns .sometime, 
answ'ered my (juestiou before it laid jkis: ed llj 
ciishiiir’s lips' 
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* Miss Garston I ’ 

‘Oil, lioi'rible, most liorrible !’ I groaBed. ‘Fool, 
dolt, that 1 am, not to liave seen, before this whose 
liand it was that has been frustrating my efforts. — 
Sir,’ -T- rried in a frenzy of excitement, ‘ I fear you 
have come too late I ’ . : . 

I jiaced the room in agony, thinking furiously 
over the means to arrest the machinations of the 
foule.st of traitors, and at the .■•amc time how to 
bring him to justice. Pre.scntly, I felt the im- 
linrativo need of caution, and the danger of pre- 
cipitate action, both for Miss Garston’s sake and 
my own reputation. 

‘What proof do you give me of this further 
charge against Mr Lamport ? ’ I asked, ' after I 
had come to a speedy and final review of the 
situation of things. 

‘ This ! ’ answered the cashier, putting a phial 
before me. 

I fjpened it eagerly and smelt it, and was 
struck with the same odour which I had' remarked 
in the tuberoses. It had the same effect also ; 
as I continued to iulialo it, a heavy languor 
seenu'd to creep over my brain. 

‘ Where did you got this ? ’ I demanded, putting 
ill the cork and placing the phial ujion the 
table. I 

‘ I took it from ]\,tr Lamport’s desk last night. ] 
A siLspicious man find.s sinister hints in every 
a(‘.t of the object he suspects. I connected tlie ! 
vd.-^its of ^ an old Italian to IVIr Lamport, with 
some nefarious scheme ; for he has gone from 
had to worse during the past few months. I had 
the Italian watched by .my sou ; and he found 
that* the man was a sort of herbalist, living in 
a low jiart of the town. Inrpiiry ]proved that 
he had a duhicnis reputation. I found, from 
wliat J. leai'iied of the health of Miss Garston, 
that her condition became worse after this Italian 
hogan to call U]uiu my enqiloycr. You may 
perlaqi.s understand that 1 felt the deepe.st interest 
in the poor young lady. The housekeeper at 
IM'r Lamport’s' residence is a friiuid of my^ivife’.s, 
and so wo have been kept informed of what has 
biHiu going on. But it was only when you were 
c-alled’ in to see M.is.s Garston, that her illness 
hec.'ime very alarming. Smuehow, she has got 
worse .since ; and fearing, from what I heard 
ye.stei'day, that her life was in danger, I found 
inysedf compelled to call upon you. One thing 
has led to another ; and noAV you know how 
aAvfiilly my destiny is iniiiglod AAuth that of your 
patii3nt.’ 

‘I)oe.s Mr Lamport knoAV that this phial has 
been removed 'i ’ I asked. 

‘No; it came last night after he had gone. 
The Italian would nut ’have left it, hut that 
I said Mr Lamport might return. He did not. 
I ventuvi-d to do’ a bold' thing. I took it, hoping 
that it miglit give some clue.’ 

‘I will' have it analyseil,’ I said, ‘and imike 
cxperiTueuts with, it myself also. But I mu.st 
llr.'jt retiu'u to M.i.'is Garston, whom I left asleep, 
(kill I'or me again this evening ; and we will have 
a farther ('.onl'erenco upon thi.s dangerous man’s 
doing.'^, and (.'oni^crfc means fijr dealing with 
■ him.’ ■ 

AVe sc!parated. 

I hurried, (o my patient, who lay in a state 
of (•xlrenic oxhauslion, H(;r mind appeared to 
wamU'r; and i. feared that she had sunk too low 


for recovery. I Avas terribly perplexed. So Aveak 
was she, that I feared if I introduced a strange 
doctor, the agitation might be fatal to her. Yet 
the overwhelming responsibility of acting by 
myself in such a crisis staggered me. I Avas so 
young, vso inexperienced in Avorldly devices, that 
I trembled at the alternatives before me, I could 
not contain the secret longer; and leaving my 
patient in the charge of the housekeeper, Avith 
instructions to apply restoratives if Miss Garston 
greAV worse, and with orders to Mr Lamport’s 
coachman to have all ready for bringing me 
quickly, if I should be wanted, I hastened home, 
to consult the only counsellor that I dared confide 
in at the momentous juncture. My mother Avas 
a clear-headed, brave Avoman, with much resource 
in difficulty, and with that alert perception of 
the right thing to do in an emergency, Avhich 
make some Avoinen remarkable. 

She Avas not so confounded by my revelations 
as I expected. She remained cool and thoughtful 
to the end, AYa.sting no time in needless ejacula- 
tions. I Avas astonished, and not a little com- 
forted, to find such help as' she afforded by her 
criticism and her recommendations. Together, 
we planned a scheme to meet the emergency— 
to do all that aams possible to save Miss Garston’s 
life, and to obtain proofs of Mr Lcamport’s 
criminality, if criminal he Avere'. _My mother 
Avas somcAvluit unassured of the cashier’s veracity 
in some points, thinking that he might he mis- 
taken. Still, she believed that Mr Lamport Avas 
guilty in a certain degree. 

I returned to Mr Lamport’s residence, greatly 
relieved in my mind, and far more capable of 
doing my duty than in my previous agitated 
state. My patient continued in the same deep 
languor. ToAi'ards afternoon she rallied a little. 
I applied a ncAv remedy. It had a speedy and 
encouraging ofieet. But it proved that the 
contents' of the phial wmre poison ; for my reinedy 
Avus an antidote to Avhat I judged it contained, 
1 Avas only able as yet to form a A'cry imperfect 
opinion of the. noxious ingredients; but 1 AVas 
sati.sfied that I Avas upon the light track. 

Wlien Mr Lamport ca:ne home at six o’clock, 
I Avas able to report a decided change for the 
better in , my patient. He assumed an air of 
joy at the ncAvs ; hut it soon gave place to an 
expression of anxiety. We dined together'’, and 
I studied my • host Avith an intensity Avdiich, 
had he observed it, must have render eil him far 
from comfortable. 


PAVEMENT P 0 E T.R A I T S. 

A errv AVOMAN. 

‘Woman is the lesser man,’ sings Tennyson 
through the mouth of the jilted lover of Lochkij 
Mall. She may he ; but I doubt Avhether Amy’s 
cousin AVO'uld hax'e been alloAved to Ire so dogmatic 
in this ntterance if the poet-laureate had ever 
seen this lady of, let us say, Little Lombard Court. 
Daily, for six days in the Aveek, a fiuled green 
omnibus plying betAvecn Bow and the Bank bears 
to the City this business lady. Every day, punc- 
tually at 9.45 A,M., Avben the door of the omnibus 
in question is opened by the conductor at its 
journey’s end, a plump leg, clothed iir a black- 
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dciLli l;oofc and .sp<5UeH3 white stockinffj may be 
poc'ii to cleseeufl carefully from the Htraw-covcred 
floor of the vc‘lueh>, on. to the step behiud, followetl 
by fiuotlu']' ley of precisely similar proportions 
cind f'.nvcriug ; ami when both legs are firmly 
on the step, the black bombazine drapery of 
their owner falls quickly over their mouioutavily 
csj'w.sed graces, ami their proprietor lands safely 
on the, road. Here then stands exposed to view 
tlic City Woman, 

A cuiions little figure it is, and well worth 
looking at for a moment. The two things that 
mostly strike one about it are its solidity and its 
blackness. So firmly does the City Woman stand 
on the ground, as she waits for a moment for 
her change from the conductor, that she looks 
as if she were rooted there, and wouh’l require 
picks and spades to effect her removal ; and so 
hlack arc her garments, that they cast (fuite a 
gloom a, round lier. One would think that her 
life was passed at the edge of the grave, and 
that she hurled her nearest and dearest every 
day. 

Slowly and methcKlically does this dark ‘pnr~ 
trait’ move away to its daily work. Along 
Oornhill it goes, and runs ,to earth, as it wen;, 
up one of the numerous courts on tlie right haml 
side of that thoroughfare, looking eastward, 3Sfo 
sooner, however, has the dignified dark one 
turned out of the 'very public way of Cornhill, 
thou some of her solemn deportment seems to go 
from her, and the wheeling gait breaks into quite 
a little trot as she draw’s near to her goal. ' This 
ia a curious old-fashioned shop, with a front of 
many panes of glass, all whitened, to prevent the 
interior of the establiahmcut being seen ; and with 
a quaint little narrow doorway, through which 
the City Woman can only just pass without 
rumpling her sable garmonta. There ia no name 
over the shop-front ; there is no occasion for that, 
for the place is as well known in the City as 
the hfouument itself. It is the old-established 
luncheon-house of Tupp, to ■which the Bonibre 
‘portrait’ has led us, and that solid female is its 
present proprietor. 

Who Tupp w’as, nobody knows*; but ho-— -if it 
was a he—must long since have joined the 
minority, for the almost obliterated inscription, 
* Establislicd in HOS,’ appears in faded biwn 
paint as a legend over the mantel-piece in the 
principal of the two rooms in wdiich the business 
is conducted. No one cares to know about the 
pflased-a'\vay Tupp. It, is sulficient that the 
present owner of the place is called ‘Mrs Tupp’ 
by all her customers, and has been so called by 
all wdio have known the shop for how many years 
it would he ungallant to record. 

Three handmaidaus of remarkably clean appear- 
ance and quiet demeanour receive their mistress 
■with respectful and undemonstrative greeting, 
dud then resume tlieir interrupted' occupation of 
cutting up loaves of bread and filling baskets with 
the slices ; making sandwiches from a splendid 
I York ham and nice-looking bread and butter; 




peeling hard-boiled eggs ; slicing a prime Cbc.diire 
cheese ; dividing ])i)i-k pics into quarters, aiul 
piling cold sausages into pyramids ; for at Tumj’s, 
nothing more in the way of e;dab1es than 1.lii*.sc 
things can he procured. I’he original ^ irupp 
seems to have made an irrevocable law for ibe 
conduct of this cstablisbmeut, tliat the line was 
to be drawn at cold sausages and pork ]iies, 
and witliiii this line the presc.id; dhipp rigidly 
kcftp.=i. But the glory of Tnpp’s is its buer. 
Not' in all London is Kni,’li ale oi'^ stout to be 
found ; and in this circumstaiuui lies Ihe, secret 
of the success and popularity of tlie place ; for 
that it is successful' and popular, we shall pre- 
sently see. 

Divested of her black shawl and bonnet, the 
respected proprietress, after a short absence, I'e,- 
appeavs among her haudmaidons. She looks, 
perhaps, oven more cniauns in her husinerjs habili- 
ments than slie did wlien euvelttped in the cuu- 
coaling folds of her ivalking attire. The fi,rsfc 
thing that arri'-sts the observer’s attention on 
beholding Mrs Tup]) dive.sLe.d nf her outer e.ovei’- 
ings, is an ‘e.xtmordinary black wig. Lruslie.d 
almost to ridhictive, sbinincss, this beadgear adorns 
a donie-like forebead, and passes away in two 
broad Diiy-and-Martin-like stream.s, one. civer each 
(lar, into jin immense sort of reservoir at the. back 
of her head. 

‘Djere are no eyebrows on lull’s Tnpp’s face, ; Init 
this deficie.ncy is made up for by the broad rim 
of a pair of spectacles iirmly fixed on the. bridge 
of her nQ.se, ; for were cy'ebmws w’orn by Mrs ‘rut)!), 
it is doubtful wbetber they wmdd' Ihi visilile 
behind, .such a’ ficreen as this rtin niake.s. Her 
manner, like her woia, i.s cold. !^ho encourages 
no familiarity on the ])urt of her customer.^, 
amongst whom th(;ro is a diversity of opinion as 
to wdiether she ia mnid or pvife. or wid(,iw, tShe 
moves like a spofttaelud sphinx among her ]tl.'d,e,s 
and gl!Xs.so,s ; a^nd the riddle of Iier life, if a.sked 
by any, i.s .solved by nonii. 

A.S twelve o’clock in the. d.ay iqiprojudios, 
(‘.ustomers begin to arrive ; and from noun until 
six IVM., a never-c(>asing little tid(^ of men (liivs 
ill and out <if Tuj-ip’s in Jfittle Lombard (lonrt, 
attack.ing the breiid, cliee.se, sausages, pii;;'., eggs, 
anil.samlwiches, until, wlie.n the latter lumr strike, s, 
not a crurul) of edible.s i.s left in the plaee. 

During these six bour.s, kliM Tiqip has ample 
opportunity of reviewing through her HjKictacles a 
very large contingent of the City army of de.sk- 
ivorkers. Seedy old men, with coats white at i 
the elbows from ovcr-iveav, cret'p in and have a 
fourpeuny lunch — Invad, dice., so, and a gla^s of 
beer — which they buy at the counter, ajid cari-y 
away to a comer 'to eat. Dainty, dapiier, 
young men, who at night blossom into gorgeous 
members of the ‘Masiier* frateruity, come and 
block up the counter while, they munch a .saiul- 
wioli and di.scus.s the hitc.st bminsque. ovci.- their 
glass of ‘bitter.’ Severe men, neitlwr young 
nor old, but of a sort of iron -gray tint, rusii 
,in, snap up a sausage and bolt it as tliongli 
to spend a moment out gi' busine,ss during bu.si- 
ne.s!.s hours 'vwo'e a heinous oilencsv Small boy,s 
juat out of ac.hool, who believe thenuielve.s to lie 
full-grown men of the world because they arc, ‘in 
the City,’ saunter up to the counLer, and stiec.fc 
with p'cat judgment the crustiest piece of 
‘houeehold’ and the daintiefit piece of cheeBO, 
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A bank porter, a corrmiissionaire, or a policeman, 
occasionally lends colour to tlie scene ; but these 
last never do more than buy sandwiches for 
wljich they have been sent, or quaff beer in a 
'mild and hasty manner at the door ; for Mrs 
Tupp looks at llicm Irom over her spectacles, and 
to be Exxbjected to such a gaze as this is to lose 
one’s ‘staying-power.’ 

All sorts and conditions of men can, however, 
liaxm bite aixd sup at Mrs Tupp’s hands. But 
while they are within her domain — such is her 
inlluence — even the wildest of her customers has 
to check his flow of spirits. ‘Dbcoeum’ is 
written on the Tuppian brow ; and from those 
spectacles in front of the Tuppian eyes there 
: irradiates a chilling influence of the proprieties 
! sufficient to curb the most rackety fellow that 
ever stepped. If the conversation should get 
too loud, the raising of Mrs Tupp’s riglit hand 
holding a black -handled knife which she has 
been perhaps polishing with the cloth in her left, 
is enough to reduce at once the speakers’ tones to 
the level which suits the hostess’s ideas as to what 
is proper ; and all the customei’s — ^ftxen as they 
are— -submit without a murmur to Mrs Tupp’s 
rule while under Mrs Tupp’s roof. 

I only once saw Mrs Tupp ruffled, and the 
cause, oi’ the disturbance of the good woman’s 
equanimity xvas merely tlic simple . entrance into 
the house of one of her own sex^who wanted 
refreshment. The scene was certainly curious, 
and to the meir who were in the place was 
inexplicable. Tliis is what hai>pcned. A respect- 
able middle-aged woman, with a large reticule 
in her hand, and a large bonnet ,on her head, 
flustered and hot, protiably from her want of 
acquaintance with Gity w^ays and customs, entered 
the shop and went in rather a wobbling way 
towards the counter. Her journey from the 
door to the counter was not long, not more than 
five yards ; but while she was making it, I ob- 
served Mrs Tupp, like a hen before whose coop an 
impertinent dog is making investigations — swell- 
ing out and growing quite stiff and 'iqiriglit— 
assume au attitude which, betokened that she 
regarded the would-be customer as a being 
belonging to an unknown sex of an unrecognised 
and antagonistic race. 

‘ Wliat is it you may please to want, ’m % ’ 

‘IVell,’ stammered the stranger, ‘I think I’ll 
have a roll, and some butter, and, O yes I an 

egg, if you ’ll be so good ; and, and ’ 

‘You must go somewhere else,’ was the quiet, 
cruel reply of the Tupp, flung in just when, the ! 
hungry woman liad arrived at quite an interesting 
arurappetising part of her order — ‘You must go 
somewhere else.’ 

The stranger evidently did not understand. 
She tlumghh jteihaps, that this manda,te to move 
on wa.s merely an indication that she was to seek 
anotiier part of the premises for her refreshment- 
taking, for she said: ‘Very well, mum; will 
you show nui the way 1 ’ IVith a sweep of her 
knife, which, liad soraetliing quite commanding 
in it, Mrs Tiqip indicated — the door ! 

The surprise of the stranger was genuine, 
and she seemed rooted to the spot while she 
ga.sped out : ‘ What do you mean, mum 

‘1 mean,’ IMrs Tupp answered, ‘that we don’t 
serve pmona here;’ and having said this, the 
relentless hostess turned 'her back on us all, and 


seemed, from the shrugging of her shoulders, 
to he asking her maids whether they ‘ever saw 
the like of that before.’ 

The poor stranger, now in speechless pei'plexity 
at the glances of dozens of curious male eyes 
which were directed towards her, somehow got 
to the door and out of it, and was no more 


LEAD-BOISONING AND ITS EEMEDY. 
Many of our most imj)ortant chemical manu- 
factures cannot be carried on without serious 
detriment to the health of the workpeople, unless 
a number of necessary iirecantions are taken. 
The manufacture of white-lead is one of these, 
and has been for upwards of a century the cause 
of a very distressing malady known as lead- 
poisoning or lead-colic. People who pass much 
of their time in white-lead xvorks, or who fre- 
quently manipulate colours containing lead, are apt 
to be struck down with this insidious disease, 
which in most cases comes on gradually, hut in. 
some with extraordinary rapidity. Sickness and 
violent colics accompanied by constipation are the 
first .symptoms, and in a short time a bluish tint 
is oh.served on the edges of the gums. After a 
time, neuralgic pains, paralysis, and epilepsy, may 
supervene. It is a serious disease, and often 
very obstinate as regards treatment. 

So much illness of this description has arisen 
of late years, and the number of deaths from lead- 
poisoning have increased so rapidly with the 
extension of the white-lead manulactnro, that 
the subject is at the present time attracting very 
considerable attention in Great Britain. • The 
recent Eeport of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
certainly presents a most deplorable picture of 
the condition of the men and women engaged in 
works of this kind. It is only in a .small minority 
of cases that certain precautions are attempted in 
order to prevent wholesale poisoning. The Iteport 
shows us that in the generality of cases the persons 
employed in the white-lead works — who ai'C of 
course ignorant of the physiological properties 
of lead and its compounds— receive no warning 
from their employers of the dangers of their 
1 employment, and are left without instructions as 
to the means of avoiding them. In St Leonards, 
Shoreditch, twenty-three .sufferers ^ from lead- 
poisoning were admitted into the pari.sh iulirmaiy 
iu eighteen months ; three of them died, and in 
several other cases the health of the sufferers was 
ruined for ever. During only twelve months, 
fifty-four cases of lead-poisoning were receix'cd 
into the Holborn Workhouse Infirmary ; and the 
same story repeats itself in numerous other in- 
stances. In fact, matters in this re.spcct have 
arrived at such a crisis .that the Chief Inspector 
very properly considers that legislation is impera- 
tively required to render the necessary precautions 
compulsory in aU white-lead works. But alas ! ] 
these precautions, however carefully they may be 
carried out, are quite inadequate to put a stop 
to the evil. The introduction of the .safety-lamp 
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hns not doiic away wiLli disastrous explosions in 
coal-iniDos ; and ' c(.tnipolling men and women 
engagt'd in load-works to wear respirators, and 
to Avasli ilioir luiud.s Ijoforo meals, &e., vyill not 
erailioaUi Icad-puiftuning, The very fact of living 
day liy d.ay in an atiuosplKire of lea<l-dust, whieli 
penfiti-iites tlw moiitli, the nostrils, and the iioros 
of the skin— the fact of being constantly in contact 
ivith so insidious a substance, must sooner or later 
tell upon the strongost constitutions, in spite of all 
precautionH, however rational in appearance. 

But huxd- poisoning does not stop at white-lead 
works ; plumbers, glaziers, and painters, suifer 
from it frerniently ; for white-lead, in the form of 
patty, mastics, and colours or pigments, finds its 
way into a vast number of places where wo least 
expect it. When we purchase a fine green or red 
jmint, which the oil-and-colour man a.ssures us 
is perfectly harmles.s, wc little suspect that more 
than half of tlait colour i.s white-lead. Though 
tlui green, the blue, or the red sulistanccs the.iu- 
sehms nin.y l>o innocuous, they ai-e alway.s largely 
diluted w'itli white, to bring them to the proper 
shade and caxi.se thcni to ‘cover well ; and in 
this way, until very recently, whiUi-leml has been 
cxcliusivcly eniplo^md as the basis of all coloured 
■gmesnte, 

but, it may be asked, why do not ehemists 




discover Home safe matariiil to take the place_ of 
white-lead? Tliis i.-i no doubt an easy ipiestion 
to ask, and ratiomil enough. The problem has 
heon, iiowevcii', one of the most dilhcult in the 
whole realm of clunnistry. The late Dr .Stenhou.so, 
a most enuiieut chemist, formerly ITofesor ut 
EcHnhurghj grappled with the problem, and intro- 
duced a light-coloured antimony paint which is 
far loss dangerous than white-haul ; but it ivas 
proved to be only applicable as a basis for coloured 
pigments, and would not take the place of white- 
lead as a pure white colour. Before Sten house, 
oxide of zme had been proposi'd as a safe sub- 
stitute for white, -lead, and has lf>ng been manu- 
factured for that purpose ; hut although beauti- 
fully white, it does not work .so well, or ‘cover’ 
so well as white-lead, ami appeaixs to bo nupu 
expensive, hlore recently, amdher kind of white 
zinc pigment known us ‘ (.'!rinith.s’ rato.nt White,’ 
has proved far move siitisfaetory in this respect, 
and apjHUirs likely to supersede white-lead alto- 
gether. For several yeans its manufacture was k(‘pt 
a profound secret ; hut Dr Phipison of London 
made known its composition, in a papier road at 
the International C<)ugre.ss of llygiiaie, held at 
Pari.s in- August 1878, and called attention to its 
merits. It is now largely manu fact tired in .Livei’- 
pool by JMcnsus flrilUUw and Berdoe ; and if it 
were as widely kmnvn as it de.serve.s to bo, wo 
should in all probability hear no more of lead- 
puisoniug from this particular cause. 

'riiis new white pigment, which po.s.sfisse,9 all 
the tn-operties of white-load without its daiiger.s, is 
a compound of sulphur, oxygmi, and- zinc. Wi^ 
are inlorined that tlu-ro lues m.'.ver been a case of 
illness among the •workmeu engaged in its manu- 
facture. By mixing it with iiou.-p{.)i.souous blues, 
reds, yellows, &o,, a whole sorio.s of beautiful and 
harmless plgmeuls have been produced, which 
rival- in every respect the same pigments having 
a basis’ of white-lead. 

The remedy for lead-poisoning, as fiir as colours 
■and pigments aro concerned, has, therefore, been 


found, and .is available to the public. ''.Pbis is 
no mean rc.sult, as tlui great luajorilv of casi;.s 
of this disease cmanati' entirely I'vmu the uiiimi- 
facture or use of white-h-iul pigments ; and Ihosti 
whic-ii are traced to tin.' action of waU-i- U]iou 
lcad-pipc.s and ci.«teru.s form a i-et-y ininiiicf pro- 
portion. The chemist has done bi.s duty to society 
by discovering a sulwtance whieh is a perfect and, 
harmlo.ss .substitute for the dangermis white-leinl, 
and it only remains now fur the public to take 
advantage of thi.s discovery. 


CUriD AND THE MAIDEN. 

‘ NAuanix Oiipid l saucy elf ! 

Tell mo soinutiuiig of tliy.self. 

Many tales of thee I ’m told, 

Piilso and true, and new juul old ; 

Oh, those tales, .so old yet ninv, 

Tell me, tJa[ud, uve they true ? 

I have nevor felt thy dart : 

Steeled a-jaiust thee my heart. 

I am Ueart and fancy free : 

.LoveCaii Dover erm/jiicr me 1 
{rstill, sly archer, I would fnlu 
Lenni the .secrets of thy rei<;n. 

What dark arts do.st tliou ehiplny J 
Tell me, little saucy boy. 

Is there poison in tliy stinjxs? 

For wiuit use tu'o tliose swift wui^^.s ? 
iSwii't to come, and swift to jujo, 
rritliee, Onpkl, art tliou so ?’ 

‘ Lovely Malden, frank .as fair, 

(.kiphl liid.s thee now beware, 

For tlie tlnuj baa eoiue at last 
When my ehaiim shall Wiul thee fust. 
Ihibt thou never felt tlie sinarb 
Caused by my unerring dart 1 
Hast tlmu all my wiles defied ? 

Entrance to fcliy heart denied ? 

Then ’tia time that .Love should oomo, 
.Tn thy brensb to make his home. 
Maiden, .shall I toll thee why 
I have ahvay.s pas.s(xl thee by '! 

Wliy that imrc, proud heart of thine 
Worsliips not before my .siirino? 

I’ve delayed, hiir Alaid, tlims long 
But to make my power more .strong. 
Skill a, ml eare have ibrmeii lhi.s dart, 
Whlcli transit SOS now tliy heart. 

Fear not ! — thine are pleasing ill.s ; 
Cupid wounds, but rarely kills ! 

‘ Lovely klaidcn, frank as fttir, 

"Witere is now- that hauglity air ? . 
Conscious blushes dye thy ohoek ; 

. Tongtie .scaree dare es.say to .speak. 
na.s thy cold heart tender grown 'I 
Has thy in-mid deliiuu-e liowu '{ 

Art tlnm still fio liintsy free? 

Or h.'ts Cupid compiered tlujo? 

Jloay fetters th(.Hi fthiilfc ivetir ; 

Fair arc tlioy, and light fi.s fair ,* 

For, believe me, tdl my arls, 

Nature, gi-.-u-lous Jiame, intparte. 

If to nature true thoti h(', 

Cupid shall bo true to thee ; 

Swift to fi.'tmc, and slow lo go, 

Such is Love — thou ’it find it so !’ 

Fimmxc 


XVintod and I'ubliKluid by W. A It. Ouamukiw, -17 i’sitm- 
nostur How, LoNUOJr, and hob lUijU Street, EuiN'iWium. 
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PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

Tiieee is afloat among ns mucli iniscompreliension. 
of what the term ‘pliosphorescence’ properly im- 
plies. Tliis is eJipecially to he noted on hoard sea- 
going ships, where the expression, ‘the phosphoru.s 
on the water,’ is frecpiently heard in the mouths of 
otherwise well-educated people, as well as among 
the seamen. Now, 'phosphorus is what is termed 
a metalloid or non-metallie substance, one of the 
elements of chemistry, forming various compounds 
with other hodic.s, and having the in’operty of 
being luminous under fixed conditioivs. Phos- 
jfiiorescence, on the other hand, is the property 
which some bodies possess of being luminous in 
the dark without the emission of sensible heat, and 
is observable in various bodies, litjuid and solid, 
organic and inorganic. Phosphore.scence has no 
necessary connection with phosphorus, neither 
does the term imply the presence of phosphorus. 
The luminous appearance on the sea is correctly 
described as ‘ phosphorescence ; ’ yet that pheno- 
mcnon is not due to phosj)horus in any shape or ' 
form. I 

Another mistake into which people are liable 
to fall is in supposing that phosphorescence 
implies combustion. This it does in some cases, 
but by no means in all. It is generally asserted 
by those, who have studied the subject, that 
phosphorescence may he induced in five different 
ways. We prefer to describe it here as arising 
in six varieties of manner, subdividing one of 
those usually set forth. Thus, the phenomenon 
may be the product of oxidation or combustion 
■ at a low temperature ; or it may appear spon- 
taneously ; or it may be induced by heat ; or be 
I caused by mechanical action ; or by electricity ; 
or by exposure to sunlight — ^insolation, as it is 
called. 

In the first place, then, phosphorescence may he 
the result of slow combustion iix certain bodies. 
Tlii,s i,s chiefly exemplified in phosphorus itself, 
which, when exposed to the air, combines with the 
oxygen contained in it. Phosphorous acid is thus 
formed, tlie process giving rise to the luminous 


appearance of the substance in the dark. This 
oxidation is identical with what we term combus- 
tion. The decay or decomposition of animal 
and vegetable matter is slow combustion. Inflam- 
mable gases are set free, which combine with the 
oxygen of the air, and form a luminous halo 
about the decaying structures. This may fre- 
quently he observed on dead fish in warm weather. 
The Will-o’-the-wisp or. Jack-a-Lantern of our 
marshes is due to the same cause. 

Phosphorescence may arise spontaneoxrsly, as 
in the first case, so far as can be decided by 
ordinary tests, without being the result of com- 
bustion, Of this kind is the most wonderful illus- 
tration of the phenomenon — namely, the light on , 
the sea. Frequently observable in almost every 
part of the ocean, this has excited the awe, admira- 
tion, and curiosity of simple and sage, poet and 
i pliilo-sopher alDce. One of the fine.st descriptions 
of its appearance may he found in The Lord of 
i i]ie Isles: 

Awaked before the rushing prow, 

The mimic fire.s of ocean glow. 

Those lightnings of the wave ; 
j Wild sparkles crest the broken tides. 

And, flashing round, the vessel's sides 
"With elvish lustre lave, 

While, f.ar bcliind, their livid light 
To the dark billows of the night 
A gloomy splendour gave. 

It seems as if old Oceazi shakes 
From hi.s dark brow the lucid flakes 
In envious pageantry, 

To match the meteor-light that streaks 
Grim Hecla's midnight sky. 

Other bards besides Sir Walter Scott have 
described this appearance, but none more truth- 
fully or beautifully. Physicists have experi- 
mented and speculated on its special causes ; but 
the field of inquiry still remains open. More 
than one theory has been broached to account 
for marine phosphorescence ; hut none appears 
wholly euflioient or satisfactory. Tlie most 
generally received opinion is that the light 
proceeds from animalcules. Various marine ani- 
mals seem to possess phosphorescent power, 
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especially rafliafcca, polyps, infusoria, and tlio like. 
Some assert tliat thoso creatures have spoeial 
liuuiaous orgatw, like the glow-worm and fire- 
•fiy. Othci’H supijoso that they secrete a kind of 
luminous mucus, which covers their bodies, 
and is even still phosph, orescent when detached 
from them and dissolved in the water. This 
theory jnight be Buliicieiit, were it incontestably 
pj’ovcfl ; but, unfortunately, there yet remains 
some doubt, owing to the varying nature of 
the circumstances under which the phospho- 
rescence becomes visible. Thus, while some ob- 
servers have noted that animalcules taken from 
the sea and placed in a vessel of dark water have 
instantaneously caused the whole of that water 
to become phosphorescent, others have vainly 
endeavoured to detect any light given off from 
such aninialcides as could be captured at a time 
when the water was vividly luminous. 

Personal observations in the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Indian Oceans, have led the writer t(; infer 
that aiot one but several distinct caufl(i.s operate 
in producing the phosplioresceuco of the sea. 
There are thm« wlicu electricity would seem 
to have some very active agtjucy in inducing 
the light, the- jdiosphoresceucu having been nujat 
marked when^the air wns heavily (jhaiged with 
that subtle fluid, atid gi’owing fainter us (lispm'Hion 
occurred. Again, sunlighb seems occ-asioually to 
influence the jihenoraonon. In some latitudes, 
there exist patches of sea where ]dmapliorc.sccnce 
seems to stream upwards from the depths, and 
these neighbourhoods are known to observant 
seamen, who imagine that there art; ‘beds f»f 
phosphorus under 'the water.’ It may be that 
this effect is due to marine animals. 

CSlraniing that the organs of animals are the 
producers of the light, or that the mucus they 
secrete is so, we are still as far from our point 
as over. What is the exact chemical or phy.sical 
cause of this phnsphornscence V That ia wluit 
we refiuiro to know. 

The hypothesis -for it is really no more than 
that — put forward to account for this phospho- 
rescence in niarine animals, argues that they are 
provided with special organs ; that such organs 
secrete a mucus containing fat and other matters ; 
that this, in decomposing, produces a ap(!(iioa of 
combustion attended with tlie evolution of light. 
This theory, however, is open to some objec- 
tions. Possibly, when the intimate correlation 
and interchangeability of tlie pliy.si(ial forces 
become more fully understood, the explanation 
of the sea’s phosphorescence will be taken out 
of the realm of conjecture. The ocean is a vast 
laboratory, wherein much matter, both organic 
and inorganic, is constantly being difjnniedf 
undergoing change in its olcmentiirjr coifibina- 
tions. To effect such processes, various forms 
of physical force tire at work. Motion, heat, 
and' chemical affinity play their known parts, 
and the influence of the rest is more than sus- 
pected. The action and play of these through the 
■^ter, and especially among the matters dissolved 
in it, may be the exact cause of marine phospho- 
rescence. 

Another very well-known kind of phospho- 
rescence's that of the glow-worm and the fire- 
fiy, which are provided with special organs 


that secrete a liquid having InmiuoiiH propiu'- 
tics. The glow-worm — ami probably ahn the 
fire-fly — seem abhi to light up tlu-ir iittlc, lamp, 
or to extinguish it, by an aef; of will. Put hero, 
again, wes liave no more than coiijecturi'. to a.i(l 
UM in ascertaining the parti'Uihu' cause of Llui 
phosphorescence. Analysis of the stun’cted 
substance, and tlie, how and why of its lumiuomi 
property, controlled by the I'l’eatui'o of which 
it is a living part, have ye.t to bo, fuially deter- 
mined. 

In the vegetable world there are. houk' in- 
stances of Kpontaneou,'! phosphoreseouce. ‘ I’oke.- 
weed’ emits a greenish lustre in the dark ; and 
the juice of a Brazilian plant (Cipo ciDUinum) 
is luminous for some hours after being drawn. 
Various aquatic plants, the Rhkoniorpha ^iibter- 
miiea and others, with sundry of tlie Fungus 
tribes, are more or less phosphore.sceut. Some 
(lowers, the lufirigold ami se,arlet pop]>y among 
others, are said io emit pho.sphorescent (lashes 
.shortly afte.r sundown. 

riiosphorescence may bo induced by beat. 
Many solids phnsphove.scc wlieu healed liotween 
550“ uiul 750' Kidu*. l)f tbtise .may bo mentioned 
(he diamond, fluor-spar, oy.ster~slie.lls, 'riic 
light is usually of a blui.sh or viidet tinge. The 
well-known iime-light i.s uu instance of the 
hrilliaut phosphorescent iiroperty of lime at a 
high temperature. Such bodies us are pho.spho« 
rescont after exposure to sunlight, will have their 
degree of luminosity increased by the iqiplica- 
tiuuufheat, 

Plawplioroseenee may be, induecid by mecha- 
nical action. Clcrtalu bodies when subinitted to 
friction, hammered smartly, or violentily broken 
or torn, will jihosphorestuu The light they emit 
may be given, off in sudden fiaslie.s, or it may 
be continuous f(.ir a short time. Of this kind, 
i.s the light given off froin quartz, when it is 
pounded in the dark ; as, siniilarly, from rock-salt, 
iluor-H])ar, .sugar, and other materials. j,u botli 
this variety of ]iho,9phnri;.-icence and the, la-ff;, the 
cause would .setuu to be due to tbe. iutercluiuge- 
ability of phy.sicul forco.s. Thus, in the one 
qiase, 'heat bec.omes convauied into light within 
the (jlz’uetnre of the. body optti'atod iqion ; in 
the other, it is motion which changivi into 
liglit. 

Pho.sf)horeHcene.e may be induced by electri- 
city. Hero wo have another e.xanqdc of change 
from one force to anothiir. Thi;’, is ])ef;uliarly 
well illusitrated, l>ecause the boilie.s that will 
phosphoresce during or after the action iqion 
them of a current of ele.ctrie.ity, are. iliem-elves 
non-c.onductor.s of electricity. t>u tlie (dher baud, 
phosplu.)re.sc,e.Tice cannot be induce.d by this can.ss', 
m good ch'i-trical cun din -tom, .such as mdals, for 
example. The ('xpluiiation must .-qipear oljvions. 
In mm-conduetois, the electric current Is wholly 
or partially checked ; it c.annot traverse their 
.strnetnros. Tlio force, tlictre.foro, must c.vpcnd 
itself by conviusiou, and thus light appears.^ 
Bodies that originally possessed the power of 
heing rendered luminous by beat or iiisohiiloti, 
and that have, lost that p'iwiT foi- .some reason, 
may have their fornuu’ sensibility ri',-,jotvii to 
them by a dischargo of c.lectrie.ity through Uiem. 
A limq) of sugar will be rorule.red brilHautly 
luminous by a disidiargo of electi-icity through 
it, and will continue to' phosphoresce fu.r a slrort 
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time after. Many otlier substances are aJSected 
in tbe same way. 

Piiospliorescence may be induced by insola- 
tion — tliat is, by exposure to sunlight. This is 
a very remarkable and interesting variety of the 
X-)benoinenon. About the year' 1604, an Italian 
artisan accidentally discovered the means of 
Xprejiaring sulpbide of barium in a pbosplio- 
rescent ibrm, by beating beat'y-spar with com- 
bustible sub.stances. The discovery created a good 
deal of excitement during the course of the 
seventeenth century, so much so indeed, that a 
family named Logani, who possessed a monopoly 
of the secret, contrived to amass some wealth 
by the sale of what was known as ‘ Bologna 
Stone.’ Similar to this are various substances, 
subsec[uently discovered, which are all ren- 
dered strongly phosphorescent after exposure 
to the sun’s rays. Lately, an attemipt has been 
made to render of some practical utility this 
property possessed by certain minerals, A few 
years ago, a Mr Balmain patented a pigment, 
with whicli is incorporated some prepared mineral 
having the property of becoming luminous after 
insolation, and remaining so for some hours. 
This Luminous Paint has been used for clock- 
faces, match-boxes, the lettering on the cover of 
a book, placards, pictures, and other matters that 
it seemed desirable to render visible in the dark. 

; Probably the best use to which it has been put is 
that of being painted over diving-dresses, which are 
thus rendered phosphorescent, enabling the diver 
to distinguish objects at the bottom of the water. 

Of the various inorganic substances known to 
jin.ssess this luminous jiroperty, the sulpliidcs of 
cidcium and of strontium— chemical combinations 
of sulphur 'ivith lime, and with the earth called 
strontia— do so in the most marked dc!gree. 
When well prepared, the phosphorescence lasts for 
a number of hours after exposure to sunlight. 
The luminosity is usually of a_ violet tinge, 
and it may be excited by other light than that 
of the sun. Candle and gas flames induce it 
feebly, the electric light very vividly, it being 
richest in chemical rays. It has been found 
that the colours of the phosphorescence vary 
in the different sensitive substances, and that 
different rays also variously affect the tints. 
Experimenters have thus hemx enabled to prepare 
very beautiful and curious pictures. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIE; 

OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CnAPTEB XXV, — LORD TUTNEY. 

‘Clare, my dear child, this once, indeed, I can 
taki! no denial. The season, rememher, is draw- 
ing to a close, and Lady Minings party furnishes 
an occasion not to be lost. If it were a mere 
question of pleasure,’ continued Lady Barbara 
didactically, ‘T should be the last to urge you 
to do wli’at I know is, very properly, so un- 
congenial to your feelings. As it is, your sense of 
the duty wbndi you owe to the name yon bear, 
and to the family, must prompt you to make the 
(ilfort. Your presence in Society, and the Avarm 
Wftic.cmac you arc certain to receivCj my dear, 
will he the best possible contradiction of the 
uuphtasant rumours that are now becoming rife 
in London. And this, though every one worth 


mentioning,’ added Lady Barbara superbly, ‘will 
be there, is still a serious, quiet sort of thing, 
to which you may perfectly well go.’ 

‘I thought you told me. Aunt Barbara,’ remon- 
strated the girl, ‘%vhen first Lady Minim’s card 
arrived, that it was quite a grand party, at which 
Royalty would certainly be present. In any 
&se, I had much rather stay away.’ And she 
glanced at her black robe. 

But Lady Barbara’s mind was made up, and 
her resolute, not to say obstinate will overbore 
the weaker mood of her young charge. It was 
conceded, on the one hand, that the latter %vas to 
go to Lady Minim’s party ; but, on the other 
hand, that she should wear her black — a plain 
high dress, unrelieved by ornameirt. 

‘If I may go in my black gown, since you 
think it right, Aunt Barbara’ — she had got into 
a custom of calling that dignified spinster ‘Aunt’ 
instead of ‘Lady,’ to the secret delight of that 
aristocratic icicle — ‘ then I will go to this concert 
of Sir Frederick Minim’s.’ 

For although it was called, officially, Lady 
Minim’s party, it was really and truly Sir 
Frederick’s. And it was most certainly a con- 
cert. Sir Frederick gave nothing but concerts, 
except oratorios ; and Sir Frederick prided 
himself on being the one amateur of music in 
broad Britain of whom foreign artistes spoke 
as of a genuine patron, a real judge. They 
would have been strangely unappreciative, or 
singularly ungrateful, had they not recognised 
the merits of the harmonious baronet. The 
man was music-mad, if ever man was so. Young 
fellows of the Guards’ Club averred that he 
played himself to sleep every night with a 
Straduarius fiddle of undoubted pedigree. But 
it is a fact that he had music^ on the brain — 
that he was nnlliuehing in liis zeal — that he 
had taste as wtdl as energy— and that his 
concerts, sonufiiow, were the best in London. 

, He was a I'icffi baronet. His father had held 
high office, and had refused a peerage. The 
son was respected, and even liked, by those ; 
who thought him mad. A one-idea man is 
sometimes popular. Royal Highnesses made a , 
point of attending the concerts which Sir 
Frederick and his bland wife gave, and yawned 
discreetly, if at all, at the dreary character of 
the programme. 

The Minims lived in a great house on the 
eastern fringe of Kensington, a great hoiise, 
which had been altered, at much expense, with 
a special view to music. They were a child- 
less couple. Personally, they were exteemely 
unlike. ‘Doesn’t know a note, Lady M. She 
couldn’t tell the King of ihs Ccvnnibal ^ Islands 
from the Dead March in Saul; hat still she’s 
a capital wife for him, and smiles and smiles 
as if she understood all abcnxt it. I understand 
that his long-haired foreign fiddlers are quite 
afraid of her,’ was a common remark on the 
part of irreverent youths. 

Lady Minim was a large, handsome, silent 
woman, with the bust of a Juno. She had not 
had a penny ; but then Sir Frederick hud a con- ■ 
siderable fortune. She was not conversational ; 
not a good household manager ; not brilliant in 
social intercourse ; and yet her health and temiair 
were beyond all praise ; and her smiling sfcux'i- 
dity made her very dear to her active husband, 
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and, caused licr to be liked and laughed at by her 
own sex. Sir Frcdcivick himself was u little insui, 
in a black wl^f, with heady eyes and beetling 
brows, sLrangidy busy, and prcternatunvlly nimble. 
‘Jump.s like a Irog, atul seuurs London, in his 
brougluuii, like a fasliiunable phy.sician; but he’s 
a good sort of man, too— very worthy old follow, 
poor Sir .Frederick Minim such was the general 
verdict. 

Tliere arc parties and parties. To he a guest 
at Sir Frederick’s huge red-hrick Kensingtmi 
mansion was in itself a sort of distinction ; much 
more so, for instance, than the more heterogeucons 
hospitalities of Mandcville House and Macbeth 
House, palatial abodes as these wore. Had it not 
been for this, and for the steady friendship of 
Boyal Highnesses, which always does throw a 
golden aureole around the favoured head, tlie 
wearied children of fasliion, tired out by the 
labours of a London .season, wouhl m^t have cared 
to competci fur the privilege of hearkening to 
sdonfcilie, sti-ains that tlied oil', ever and anon, into 
muisi-silenco ; and th.en throbbed or wailed on, 
fecibly, provokingly, some said, like the ilickerings 
of an expiring caudle, rmtil they blazed n}> into 
one triumphant crush and shower of sonorous 
iireworks, as it wcu'o, anti then stubbed themstdves 
to .sleep — had it not been for the fact that .spact* 
was vainahlo, and invitations a favour. There- is 
always something exciting in pu.shiiig at a shut 
door. 

The deep, heavy roll of the ('.arriagos soumh'd 
like .summer tlmnder among the Alp.s, in jiro.x- 
imity to the rod Kensington man.sion of >Slr 
Frederick Minim, on tlie evening of the last 
grand concert. Among the hist to arrive were 
Lady Barbara Dkluutgomery and her ward. 
The young mistress of Leoiniuster nou.se hud 
adhered strictly to her original resolve, and wore 
a plain high mourning-dress, without a scrap of 
lace or the sparkle of a gem to set it off. Tliere 
Were Leominster family diamonds, and Lady 
Barbara had been an.xious that slie who now 
po,«iSess<‘d these .shouhl -wMar thi,s or that almost 
priceless heirloom ; but nothing could induce the 
fair young owner to swerve from what she had 
said, 'when first ponsinulnd to appear at this 
crowded assembly, ‘A jdaiu black gown, a.s 
irsual, dear Aunt Ibrnbara,’ had said the youtliful 
h(!ire.ss of so mucli wealth and .splendour ; ‘ but 
nothing more,’ Yet how heantitul she looked, 
a.s she made her entry into that great concert- 
room — it was more of a hall than a room ; and 
how spontaneous wa.s the. murmur of unbidden 
admiration which followed her as she went, 
''riiero was no lack of good looks in that distin- 
guished company—fpiite the reverse. How could 
it bo otherwise, in the great maiTiage. market of 
the world. Tim two or three chief belles of the 
season were there;, and many sweet competitors, 
who prea.sed on. the heels of these first favourites j 
and those young married dainc.s of Inf'll dc'gree 
whose, photographs ami ])raise.s are bandied about 
from hand to hand ahtl tongue to tongue, and 
who have received the nickname of professional 
beau.ties. But they, too, in all the array of their 
charms, -llashing in jewels and fine clothes, seemed 
autslxonc for the moment by this mode.st, girlish 
yoixng creature, whose lovely head AVtt.s crowned 
by no adomnmnt save her golden hair. 

The warn welcome which Lady Barbara had 


predicted fur lu;r young c.harge may not liavo been 
more than mere lip-service; but it wa.'^, at any- 


I'ate, a very Hattming one. [iady Minim c.'ime to 
bestow a liai 


laud.snnn*. slum; of the sunshiny smiles 
that with h(!r did <hdy for articulate speerdi, u]>nu 
her youthful giie.st. She was, as luifi biam men- 
tioned, a silent, Irixoin Avomaii, who rarely talkial 
to her friends, but who beamed upon them with 
lione.st eyes and dimph.'.d cheekij and vi;ry white 
tiny teeth. ‘So very kind of yon to eomo to 
us,’ W'as what she said ; hut the, timid guc;st 
felt g,ratcful to her heeau.se of her ooinforting 
method of saying it. Ami Sir Fredorie.k,^ all 
the care.s of the conce.rt on Ins slioul(lm-.s, fresh 
from a conference with Signor Fahlmnltit, eager 
for an understanding with Ile-rr Ifiddledetlee, 
found time to rush up for a moment and make 
liis bow, and whi.sjmr a woi'd or two to Lady 
BarbiU'a his fdd friend, and then plunged off into 
the fray. The Hue.hes.s C)f Snowdon too, and 
sundry fitlior very great ladit;.s, tmule a ])oint, for 
Lady Barbara’s .saki', of being publicly very civil 
to the yoixng Lady Lcomin.Mter, concerning whom, 
and her .strange tiispnie with her sister, .suidi odd 
talc;H were, alloat. Litth; Ned Tattle, who had, 
by unheard-of intrigue, and !diamele..s.s solicitation, 
.secured a card fur the piirty, .stood on tiptoe at 
the back of tin; crowd, and, as he noted the coun- 
tenance Avhicdi the cream of liomlou society ex- 
tended to the fair young lady, mentally determined 
that h(ir.s Avas the Avinning eaxAse. And then there 
Avaa a hush and a settling into jilaces ; and then, 
after a monu;nt of iigoni.sed (ixpeetatimi on the 
part of Sir Frederic.k, as Avith quivering features 
luiAvutched the. baton of the leader of the brche.stra, 
the coneert began. 

The coue.crb itself it i,s perhaps nee.ino.s.s, and 
even iiixpossUde, to do, .scribe, Avithout re.sorting to 
the technical phrase.s of analysis, comimnidation, 
or blauu', Avhifdi form the stock -iu«trade of the 
newspaper critics Avho are set in judgment over 
violiiKS find vocalists. One e-ouceid/, :it least one 
of Sir Frederick’s coue.(‘rt,s, i.s A'ery like, another 5 
but this oui; Ava.s jfronouue.ed, by enthusiastic long- 
haired a;,sthi;te.s of the imiermo.st ring, lily-Avearers, 
suulloAver Avnr,-^lii])per,s, to haA'c sui'jiassell its pre- 
decoasors, o.speeially in the rendering of the. 
chromatic ehurds, And young hidie.s Avho.se oaaui 
pianoforte-phiying laid been, but dull drudgery 
for govorne.sa and jiupil alike, .ind Avho did not 
knoAv the diiference between rcndming chromatic 
chord.s and dancing on the tight-rope, swelled the 
chorus of applfuise find of encomium, find Avith 
pretty inanity, li,spcd ont that dear old Sir 
Frederick’.s music Avus ‘quite too — too;’ ju.st as 
they Avuuld have sjtokiuj of a wiiming raeclior.se 
at Ascot, or of a biink of aziileas at a (lower- 
show. 

Behind ji leafy .shrub, or .^n far ht‘hiiid it that its 
stiir green lefua-s shcltiu'cd him from the ohsi'rvu- 
tion of part of the audience, and leaning ug.-iinst 
the wall, stood Arthur Talbot, He had, hims(;lf 
unseen, nolt;d hi.s golde.n-lniire.d friend’.s arrival, 
and the sensiitiou Avhich her hciiuty nvated ; and 
he Ava.s scarcely able to withdraw hi.s osvn eye.s 
from that fair, innocent young face., on. Avhich a 
filmdo of sorrow seemed to rest, save when ;it tinui.s 
she spoke in answcu' to the remarks that wm-e 
addressed to her during the piUise.s of the. mu.sie. 
How like, how viuy mucli .aliki;, not me-rely in 
features and in bhiture, but in c.xpre.ssion, those 
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two sisters were ! There was scarcely a turn of j 
this yoixng girl’s head, scarcely a movement of, 
lier lipSj that did not remind him of that other ' 
one whom he knew to be alone and sad in the j 
dingy solitude of Bruton Street. j 

I’resently there came an interval of rest for | 
orchestra and singers — an entr’acte, as the French | 
w'ould have described it — and many of those ' 
present rose from their scats, and there was a ■ 
<general movement and a buzz of conversation. ■ 
This stir brought Arthur face to face with , 
his fair friend, who had till then been un- 1 
aware of his presence. She held out her hand ' 
to Arthur with all the frankness of their old ' 
intimacy in far-off Egypt. ‘I am so pleased to 
see you, Mr Talbot,’ she said. ‘ I began to think 
that you had gone back to your home in the 
country, or had forgotten us — forgotten me.’ It 
was a very sweet melancholy voice in which she 
spoke ; and sweet too, and almost childlike, was 
the faint smile on those daiirty lips. How dif- 
ferent from her manner on the day when he had 
met with her in Regent Street, and when he 
had begun regretfully to think that she -was 
being spoiled and hardened by prosperity and 
power. Even the tone of shy reproach in which 
she spoke had in it something flattering to that 
self-love from which so few of us could justly 
boast to be qxiite free. 

Lady Barbara, too, chimed cordially in. Why 
had Mr Talbot forgotten his friends? He had 
become a strangei’, indeed, at Leominster House ; 
hut if he liked to call, she would promise to 
forgive his truancy. l)ear old Lady Btu'bara 
talked, when she wished to please, like a printed 
book — so her juniors declared, and this was her 
method of being gracious. Then Lady Barbara 
turned to exchange greetings with a contemporary 
of her own, and Arthur Talbot and the fair 
bearer of the Leominster title talked together for 
a little time. Tlie young man felt strangely 
embarrassed. He hardly could resist the fasci- 
nation of the lady’s manner, and yet he remem- 
bered his pledge to her lonely sister, and 
loyally abstained from promising to visit her 
successful rival. He found this negative task the 
easier because Lady Barbara suddenly intervened, 
saying ; ‘ Clare, loVc, a very old friend of ours ’ 
—it must have cost the stately spinster an effort 
not to say ‘our Hoirse’ — ‘asks to be introduced 
to you — Lord Putney, of whom you have so often 
heard me speak.’ 

Now, Lady Barbara had never, to the young 
lady’s knowledge, made mention in her presence 
of Lord Putney’s name ; but it was easy to tell 
by tlie intonations of ber voice tliat slie thought 
very highly of the nobleman who had craved 
to 1)(‘, presented to her youthful charge, and 
who now made his how with a deft suppleness 
and old-fashioned courtesy that would have done 
credit to a French petit mattre of the pre-Re volu- 
tionary days. In person, Lord Putney was slight 
and spaiM — an ol<l beau, of coarse, but amazingly 
alert, and astonishingly well preserved. There 
was cpiite a natural pink colour in his patrician 
cimnteuance, a colour that owed nothing to art. 
His vM-y wliite teeth, of which he was a little 
vain, were all In’s own trio ; and though he had 
tbo trick of peering into iJcople’s faces through 
a great gold-mounted eyeglass, it was only because 
such, an affectation had been in vogue when the 


Sailor King reigned over ns. There was nothing 
artificial about Lord Putney except the tint of 
his somewhat thiu hair, which was dyed to a 
beautiful shade of almost golden brown, and of 
the long whiskers that blended with bis carefully 
trained moustache, and which were also dyed to 
the same bright yellowish brown. The wrinkles 
in his -face, the lines and the puckers, the tell- 
tale marks, in fact, were not so perceptible with 
him as with some men so very much younger 
that they might liave been his sons. But Lord 
Putney was a wonder in his way. 

Tins mature nobleman’s age — of course it is 
of Lord Putney that we speak — was patent and 
notable to all who chose to study any one of the 
gilt-edged volumes, bound in red or blue, which 
tell Its the most salient facts concerning otir 
hereditary legislators. But then ours is a time 
when young men quickly grow old, when to be 
bald at three-and-tw'enty is not remarkable, and 
A\dxen strong emotions and restless minds mar 
the fresh smoothness of a youthful face with a 
rapidity that would have astonished our tougher 
ancestors. It was veiy odd for a philosophic 
observer to bear Lord Putney’s natal year in 
mind, and then, with that kmjwledgc ever present 
in his memory, to observe how he moved — how 
he skipped — how neat and slender and upright 
was his figure — ^liowkeen his zest for the enjoy- 
ment of life. And yet, odder still, Lord Putney 
gloried in being of the old school — ‘old school, 
good school,’ he would say, and kept a dreadful 
little gold box in his pocket, enamelled at the 
top, tliat bo.x, and witli a history of its own. 
Imperial Somebody had given it to diplomatic 
Somebody at the Congress of Vienniv. And my 
lord would take it out, and tap it significantly, 
and flourish it axid open it, and gracefully present 
the scented snuff within to large-limbed, languid 
young swells of this generation, wlio recoiled from 
tohaceo in such a form as from a snake. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Lord 
Putney was, that although what is called a ladies’ 
man, although, too, what is called a marrying 
man, and anxple as were his means, he had never 
been married. He had never even made a pro- 
X)osal of marriage. Pcrliaps his taste was too 
fastidious. Bachelor's are sometimes apt to set 
up too high a standard for their ideal wives. 
Lord Putney was confidentially^ reported to have 
lectured over his claret, after dinner, on feminine 
perfection, and the difficulty of finding it, with 
tears in his eyes. His eyes were bent on the 
sombrely-clothed lady of Leominster, now, witli 
unmistakable admiration. It was not so invich 
her beauty that attracted him as the utter, simple, 
childlike grace of her bearing. How much of 
beauty had he seen in his time ! and of sim- 
plicity how little! Lord Putney asked leave to 
call. He had not been back long, be reminded 
Lady Barbara, in London. He had been lingering 
at his Como villa, and then away in his yacht, 
or he should have paid his respects at Leominster 
House ere this. He was so old a friend of the 
family ! Of course Lady Barbara bade him, smil- 
ingly, welcome as a prospective visitor. 8o did 
Lady Barbara’s companion, to whom he probably 
appeared in the light of a kind, sprightly, old 
gentleman. ‘ I shall come hack presently, ut the 
finish,’ said Imrd Putney as he bowed and with- 
drew ; and chains were resumed, and the fiddles 
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■wore! tiinerl afresli. And then the second half of 
thfi concert began. 

The second lialC of the concert was, to all bnt 
experts, nionolononsly like the ik'afc. Crash and 
■wail, -vrail and crash, with perhaps a little too 
mneh of tlio minor key, and too depressing an 
association of ideas, tried the patience of the 
' well-1 >red andienco. The longest laixe has, of 
' course, a turning or a lermiuation, and at last 
there was an. end of Bir h’rederick’s concert. 
Tlu.u'x came the compliments from angiist lips, 
echoed by those who were within the purple of 
nobility, but not within the sacred royal circle ; 
and the thanks and the leave-takings, the cloaking, 
the scramble for carriages. Lord Putney gave the 
young lady of Leominster House his arm. Sir 
Frederick Minim, rvith a heated brow, came to 
steer Lady Barbara through the crowd. As they 
stepped into the splendid Leominster carriage, 
ra.uch admired hy the .London throng of meek out- 
door sightseers, the jmunger lady started, as .she 
encountered the overbriglifc cye.s and queer smile | 
of Chinese Jack. Lord Putney said a polite word j 
at the caiTiage-door ; then the eijuipago rolled off. 

* .I's he not charming ? ’ asked Laily Barbara. The 
girl by ])or side was thinking of dhinesc Jack, not ; 
of Lord Putney. She made no reply. 

AH AGEIOULTITTIAL EXPERIMEHT ! 

WniGH PAID. j 

Three is one qxiesUon upon -which two very ' 
differemt mnnions arc held hy the twm classes , 
affected. The prodxicer of vegetables, the market- i 
gardener, is of opinion that the market is glvxtted, i 
so much so, that lie can barely make a living ! 
by their cultivation. He also laments that the I 
masses know so little of the value of vegetables 
as to use not a tenth of what they might with 
advantage to their health. The consumer, on the 
other hand, laments that so little vegetable pro- 
duce is sent into the market, for prices rule so 
high as to be almost if not entirely prohibitive to 
people of moderate nutans, to say nothing at all 
of those who arc. strai toned. Whetlicr the average 
inhabitant of our toxvns is aAViire of the hygieiiic 
value of vogetablog or not;, it is cortnin that were 
they plentiful and cheap, nnich greater {p.iantitie3’ 
would be used. 

Vegetables are almost as necessary for health 
as bread. Physiologists are pretty generally 
agreed that man’s original food was fruits, nufo, 
and roots. In the nursery of tluj Inunan race, 
the winterloss regions of the earth, savage man 
found these foods in plenty all the year' round. 
Migratory habits, however, carried him to regions ' 
where he could not find tluise except during a 
few month, s in autumn. For the nuts, he found 
a sub.stitiito in grain -~C(nval nuts —which is not 
a natural product, but an artificial pfoduct of 
civili.sation, Our grains are. the mult of long 
and laboi’ious irnproviuuent.s, by continual selec- 
tion, on compaiatively worthies.^ grtiasus. The 
wOd-wheat is so ; so arc our vegetables. The 
■vidld forma are mere wmeds, quite if not alto- , 
gather unfit for huumn food. The grain of wheat, | 
oate, barley 5 the calibagc, turnip, pea ; nay, our 
pe<w.s, and plums, gooseberrias and .straw- 
berries, are as much monumonta of man’s skill 
and triiimph oyer nature, as any of his wonderful 
mochanicaL achievements ; ay, much more so, for 


they arc tlie results of the labours of countless 
generations. 

As graims have taken, the place of nuts, 
vegetables have to a large extent taken the place 
of fruits, possessing as tlmy do much of the good 
nualilio.s of the latter. _ In tropical countries, 
tiie use of fruit predominato.s ; nature so guides 
men. In countries suc.h as our own, gp'ains 
form Idu! staple ; but high health i.s best secured 
by the use of fruits and w'getables. That man 
is really a frugivorouH uniuml Is seen in tlui 
onormoim amount of oranges he consumes, and 
also apples ; but were tliesc and the common 
cabbage .more plentiful, and consequently cheapei’, 
much more would be u.sed. Tlie only limit to 
their consumption is the power of the people to 
purchase. 

It is not often that the thing substituted^ is 
better than that the place of -which it lakes. Yet 
-wheat is better food tlian nuts, if hardly so sweet. 
Nuts are more oily ; bjib butter on bread makc‘3 
the substitute perlect, diotetically and gastrouo- 
mically. Fruits or //icfr substitutes —vegetabb's— 
are necessaries. Without them, we slnmbl spe.cdily 
become tlisuaseJ, as xvas the case a (‘(.mtury or two 
ago, when scurvy and tither diseases, iiududing 
even leprosy, raged fui-iously, and kept tlie 
population lliin. The introduction of iliat all- 
the-year-rouud vegetable the yiotato, has done an 
amount of good that we fail to appreciate. Bo 
has the turnip, which has enabled u.s to keep our 
cattle bealtby too, during winter, and has secured 
to u.s fresh iaeat and fresh, milk instead of salted 
meat and hardened minv-chooae. FutatncB are 
not perfect substitutes, us the crave for other vege- 
tables and fruits proves. But how is a supply at 
once abundant and cheap to be got? That is the 
(pieation, and we think an answer can be fur- 
nished. The middlemen’s services must be dis- 
pensed with ; salesmen’s commissions, retail dealers’ 
profits, the heavy rents charged for the neccs- | 
sary sluqis, and the lo.ys sustained hy luisold, | 
decayed vegetahles, must he got rid of; and this 
is hmv it was ilonc in one case, and may he in 
most. Like fish, vegel,al>les are dear not because 
tliey are not abundant, but because of the ma'uy 
intermediate hands employed in their distri- 
bution. 

Like mo.st public hencfactor.-i, Mr Smith, as wo 
shall here call him, helped tlio public by helping 
himself. Beginning life a.s a ploughman, he had, 
by .sheer dint of shrexvd economy and stern 
frugality, raised himself to the position of a .suiall 
farmer, and supplied a portion of a manufacturing 
town in Scotland with hulk. The town in ques- 
tion had grown rapidly ; but, thankri to tbe exor- 
bitant fen-duty asked by .surrounding haul lords, 
it had grown over into what were, onet; gardens 
and open Kjmew ; so the hou.se.'-j Wtu-e huddlnd 
together in deliunce of sunllnry laws. I’lie con- 
.sequence was that almost the whole of the urban 
])opulation depemh'd on tliidr grofugn oer for 
every scrap of gveeu food they u.-icd. But the 
.same is true of every large town. The dairy- 
man to whom Mr Siuith sold his milk was also 
a greengrocer ; ami it occunud to Mr Smith one 
day that lie would like to know the -jn'ice of 
catihages in a retail shop. He bought oim ; took 
it home, and weighed it ; and. fuuu<l that, tlmugh 
it was hy no means fresh, it co.st ju.-it tu'Ojtence- 
halfpenny per pound. 
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‘yellow-leaved, witliered, xiiiwlaolesome, aad Success beyond expectation, was the result; for 
twopence-balfpenny a pound,' thought Mr Smith, at prices varying from three-farthings to one 
‘Is this why people use few vegetables? Now, penny a pound the cabbages were rapidly sold. 

I 'would lilce to know if the market-gardener More might have been got ; but the gardeners, 
who grew this cabbage got a penny for it. having learned something, would then have come 
I doubt it. And gardeners pay very , heavy into competition. As it was, tlieir produce had 
rents ; they must buy all their manure, and to he disposed of by being sent by rail to less 
work tlicir ground wholly by manual lahonr favoured towns. 

— an expcn.sive process. Now, if they can under What the actual weight of produce was, we 
these circumstances produce cabbages at one cannot, unfortunately, inform our readers ; but, 
penny a pound, I can do it for lialf—at least with a kiircl of second crop borne on the stems 
X will try ; and as Professor Johnston says, “No of the early sorts, helped by the free use of guano, 
crop will prodiice an amount of food for human the total income was one hundred and twenty- 
or animal use eciual to the cabbage ; " and if I seven pounds eleven shillings and eightpence. 
cannot find a market for the cabbage, I can buy Our informant saw Mr Smith’s hooks and noted 
an extra cow or two, and turn the vegetables into the amount. The total outlay for manure— valued 
milk ; for nothing heats cabbage, when moderately at ten shillings per ton — rent, taxes, and labour, 
employed, as a milk-producer.’" was Ibrty-tbree pounds ten sbiUings — leaving a 

Having thus resolved, the next step was to balance on the right side of eighty-four pounds i 
determine the best method of cultime ; for the one shilling and eightpence, or considerably more 
usual ‘garden’ cultivation for cabbages, Mr Smith than Mr Smith's household expenditure. Nothing 
settled in his mind, was too expensive. Having was allowed for carrying the produce to market ; 
no experience, he first took advice from a private hut the large amount of food in the shape of loose 
gardener of more than usual intelligence ; and leaves, spoiled heads, &o., given to the cows, was 
between tbom they settled on the following mode considered more than a set-off against that, 
of culture, which proved eminently successful. It may he argued that in this instance there 
Ml*' Smith’s farm being small, and tlie cows be was a peculiarly favourable market. We don’t 
kept being much greater than the farm could think so. Ecpxal prices can certainly he had 
sixpport, a great part of their food had to be in any of our towns. The really favourable con- 
bought. This bought food chiefly consisted of dition in Mr Smith’s case was that his farm was 
brewers’ grains, oilcake, and bean-meal — these too small to produce, food enough for his stock, 
being calculated to produce much milk. But which necessitated the importation of food, thus 
this purchase of food was the cause of his having causing an abundance of rich manure. Without 
much manure, and that of the richest sort, for liberal manuring, no one need try to grow fine 
straw being limited, the manure was concentrated, crops of cabbages. Then the soil was favourable. 
Then, just because of the nature of the imported Light sandy soil is not so, especially in years of 
food, tlie maimre was peculiarly ricb. in phosphates drought. Ijastly, hir Smith is a man of energy, 
aircl in nitrogen ; and these, as Mr Smith found, and tloes most of the work, aided by his family, 
on referring to his hook — for he had .studied .agri- without calling in the assistance of outsiders, 
CAxltural chemistry much to his profit — were just and is so well informed in agricultural chemistry 
what cabbages wantetl This rich manure was as to know just what plant-foods to apply to 
laid on at "the rate of thirty tons to an aero in land exhausted by such a mnedy crop as cabbage 
February, on land that had produced a great crop is, to secure thereafter a full crop of corn, instead 
of champion potatoc.‘.s the year before, and was of less than a half, as less well-inforpiod men 
therefore' poor, but thoroughly free from woods, would alino.st cerfaiinly do. 

The manure was spread on as evenly ns possible, Since Mr Smith’s first experiment, he has 
and ploughed in. Afterwards, in dry weather, greatly extended the area devoted to cabbages, 
it 'Was smoothed -with the roller, and then bar- and has generally had results better even than 
rowed. In March, with a drill-plough very light those herein chronicled. Wo say ‘generally,’ 
furfow’-s were made, twenty-six inches apart ; because in one exceptionally hard winter he lost a 
and in the bottom of these were planted the good breadth by frost. The lesson he has learned 
caijhages. Half an acre was ifianted with Enfield is, to clear his fields as soon as possible. He 
Market, another half with large York. These now grows carrots, parsnips, rhubarb, and swedes, 
were for a summer supply. Half an acre was for market, and finds they pay much better 
devoted to large late Hrumhead cabhage.s, and than ordinary fiirm-crops, hut finds nothing pays 
another half to Drumhead savoys. Those were .so well a,s cabbage!?. 

for winter. The soil was of the kind known a.9 

heavy loam, the most suitable for cabbages. 

Hardly a plant failed ; and when one did succumb, ANOIENT TITBITS, 

it was quickly replaced by another from a surplus „ ^ i 

i stock dibhletl in tbickly. Between the rows, the It is very generally noticed that whenever a good 
weeds were kept down by the drill-ginihher ; in story is related, some one is certain to remark 
the row.s, by the hoe. AVheii large enough, the that he has heard it before. That this is not 
jplanta were steadied by being eartbed up as confined to anecdotes is well known to every 
potiitocs are. 'I'lui cro]) was a splendid success. reader of the older literature of our own and 
How to profitably dispose of the produce was othermo'dern nations. But whoever is accustomed 
thfi next question to he solved. Wisely it was much of Greek or Homan productions is 

det(>i:'minc.d to keep clear ol market-salesmen and i j r. i .a- 

rotiul dealers alike ; and as he had a bright intel- acenstomed to find theie the germs at 1 ast of 
Imnit f-uu of fourLeen, tlie plan adopted was to many modern ideas and remarks. Ti has been 
employ him to retail both milk and cabbages, asserted, and with considerable plausibility, that 
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ideas, like ftlemeiita, are few m mitnber, and 
equally iudcisLruclibIc, and all that later ages can 
do is to arrange tliciii differently. We will not 
venture to argue on this tough suhiect, but proceed 
to the more hmuhle task of noticing some o£ the 
fruits of (Ive.ek an.d Roman wit ancl wisdom, and 
try if we eati Ihul their modem parallels, Every 
one can do iiomothing towards this, for a story 
which is perfectly familiar to one may be quite 
new to another. Even in a high-class paper 
like .Punch, the reader may now ancl then meet 
with something well known to him. Though 
endeavouring to steer dear of repetition, we our- 
selves have doubtless told the same story more 
than on ce- 
lt is unfortunate that the mere fact of a good 
thing being in print often acts as a preventive to 
its proper appreciation. We miss the grave air, 
the demure look, the roguish twinkle of the eye, 
the real simplicity which in their several turns 
gave a zest to the joke. It is .seldom tlnit the 
wit which sets the, ticl.>le in a roar depend.s for its 
sxioceas on its own intrinsic merits ; something is 
tmconsoiously credited to the surroundings. When 
strangers met Sydney Smith, for instance, at 
table, they were u.sually prepared to look upon 
anytlang no said ns a good thing ; and he himsdf 
relates that at a dinner-party he could not ask 
for a potato without the lady op]io,site putiing 
her handkerchief to her face, and saying: ‘Oh, 
Mr Smith, how can you be so comic,al ! ’ A good 
deal of the elTeet of Talleyrand’s incisive remarks 


was due to the perfectly impassive face with 
P»’ 


which they were uttered, coupled, too, with his 
extraordinary appearance and the. fame he Imd 
acquired. It is said that when George Belwyn 
came out with anything good, he was accustomed 
to put on a sweetly^ demure look, to which we 
feel certain was owing a great measure of his 
undoubted success. 


We have no jest-hook of the ancients existing. 
Cicero’s slave and friend Tiro made a collection 


of his master’s sayings, which was highly prized, 
but has unfortunately not descended to us. Our 
only sources of inform atif in arc the xvorks of a few 
Greek and Romuu writers in wliicli sonic of his 
good things are .scattered about. The groat orator 
was, if we may venture to say so, the Sydney 
Smith, Theodore Hook, Slicridan, and Selwyn of 
antiquity all rolled into one. Just as one may 
at a venture attribute to Shakspoare any uncei’taiu 
quotation, or to any of the wits wii have named 
any joke which Wiuits a parent, so anything good 
in Latin was ascribed to Cicero, lie himself in 
the second book Be. Oratore has preserved for us 
a good many sayings of his prcdcceasors, most of 


which we are compeUed to say are rather dreary. 

'd sayings of antiquity are liot 


In fact, the good saying ^ ^ 

such as proceed from a happy juxtaposition of 
incongruous ideas, which please hy surprise. 
They are rather pithy maxim.s, ilelicatc turns of 
expressions, homely truths, conveyed in irreproach- 
ahle .style. 

The loquacity of barbers is proverbial. It i.s 
evident that there ia something in the profc.ssion 
which eoriduce.s to it, or how shall xvc account 
for the following anecdote, w’hich dates several 
cduturies before Christ'! Archelaue of Mace- 


donia going to have his hair cut, wius asked by 
the artist* ‘TTnw will you have it cutl’-- -‘In 


the artist; ‘How will you have it cut?' 
silence,’ said the monarch. Ho we not all sym- 


pathise with him'? The same king had. some 
dirty water thrown over him. His courtiers 
would liave the olfeiidcr punished. ‘No,’ said 
Archelans ; ‘he didn’t throw it over me, but 
the man he thought I wa.^!.’ remiuds 

US of Macaulay in one of tlie Town and Gown 
Cambridge riote, when a deiul cat canu.i full in 
his face. The man who had tlirown it came u-|> 
to him and was jirofuse in hi,s apologies. ‘I didn’t 
mean it for you, but for Mr Adouut*,’ Ob very 
well, my good friend ; but I wish you had meant 
it for me, and hit I\!r Ade;i.ne.’ 

Everybody has read of the (pialificatinna ncccs- 
.sar}’’ to make a good general, which, apiiear to bo 
a.s many as tho.se' required to make a poet. A, great 
point is that the .soldier should leave nothing to 
chance, but be prepared for every emergency. This 
is pithily put by Lord WoLseley in the iioldier’s 
Pocket-hooJc, when he says that the greate.-;t di.s- 
graco a general can sulfer i.s to have to say : ‘ I 
never thouglit of it.’ This is found in riutarch. 
Iphicrates, when marching with his army through 
a friendly country, fortified his camp every night, 
and took the .same ]>recautions a.s if the country 
was hostile. When reproached with the ab.surdity, 
he .replied : ‘The wonst word.s a general can uLki' 
are : “ I never .shouhl have, thouglit it.’” 


Wo all know the rich niiui, who, finding fault 
his 


with an extravagant .son, told him thfit at lii-s age 
he did not .squander hi.s money. * No ; but you 
hadn’t a rich old hunks of a father, like I,’ 'Wo 
can go back to Plutarch again for this. l)iuuy.siu.s. 
reproving lu.s sou for batl conduct, said; ‘You 


never knew me do so.’ ‘ No,’ replied the youtli ; 

" tlior.’ — ‘And you 


hut you hadn’t u king for a fatlu 
won’t liave a son a king,’ said the monarch. 

The well-known saying of Brotherton, tho 
member for Balfurd, deserves to be written in 
letters of gold ; * My riches consist not in the 
extent of my possessions, but the fownesa of my 
wants.’ This is very like the saying of Boc.rate.s, 
when some one* remarked it was a groat thing to 
have one’.s dcsire.s. ‘It i.s .still greater,’ .sahrthe 
philo.aopher, ‘ to have no desire.s.’ 

A great <leal lots lieen philo.sophi.sod on the 
fact that glory and di.sgrace are often onlj' diirorent; 


in degree. We can trace it back to a very remote 
eriod. 


period. Hiunocritus saw a thief takmi to prison. 
‘Poor iiiJin,’ said he, ‘why didn’t you steal a great 
deal, and tlieu you could have, sent othens to jail 1 ’ 
— It i.s universally recogni.sed that the liard- 
working father make.s the fortune which the son 


,sf,y.iandei's. This i.s an apotluigm of Gephi,sodui’us, 


'e have also been often a.s.sured that the dillieulty 
in making a fortune i.s to get the first few tbon- 
aancla ; after that, the proceK.s i.s comparatively 
.simple. Tins was quite well understood in olll 
times. Lampis_ being asked how he nuub*. hi.s 
great fortune, sahl : ‘itewily enough; Init Uu; little, 
one with great oxertion,’ 

Hardly uuy .saying i.s better known than that 
‘Bpee.ch is silvern, silence golden.’ Bimunide.s 
used to say that he never regretted Imldiug 
his tongue, but very often was sorry for having 
spoken. Every one knnw.s the modern jiarallel 
to the saying of Boerates : ”j'be wicked live to 
eat and drink; the good eat and drink in order 
to live.’ 

Certain sayings imw proverbial can lie traced 
very far back, 'riie, Olynihian.s denoiuiced to 
Philip of Macedou many uf hi.s courtier, s as being 
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tmitors. The king told them they were rude 
and illiterate to call a spade a spade. 

In the way of neat retort and repartee we can 
find many instances. Granicns recommended a 
bad orator to drink cold hydroinel. ‘ But I shall 
ruin iny voice.’— ‘Bettrdr that than your client,’ 
was the reply. ^ Another of the same sort asked 
Catullus if his speech just delivered had not 
excited compassion. ‘ Why, certainly ; there was 
not a soul who wasn’t sorry for you.’ 

A Sybarite on a visit to Sparta partook of the 
homely public meal. He then observed: ‘No 
wonder the Spartans fought well, for the greatest 
coward would rather face death than live on such 
fare.’ — Demades compared the Athenians to a 
clarionet — ‘Take out their tongues, and they 
are good for nothing.’ — A certain schoolmaster 
was reading badly. Theocritus said to him : ‘Why 
don’t you teach geometry 1 ’ * Because I don’t 

understand it.’ ‘Then why do you teach reading?’ 
— A thief caught iu the act, said to Demosthenes : 
‘I didn’t know it was yours.’ ‘No,’ was the 
reply ; ‘ hut you knew it wasn’t yours.’ — Augustus 
.'-'aw a knight helping himself from a pocket- 
lla.sk at the games, and sent word to him to say 
that when he wanted to drink, he went home. 
‘Yos,’ retorted the knight; ‘but he wouldn’t lose 
his place, as I .should.’ 

Now comes an obi friend which we have seen 
attributed to most of the well-known wits ; Quin- 
tilian, howevei', relates it of Cicero. A lady 
remarked that .she wa.s thirty. ‘I know it is 
true,’ was the reply ; ‘ I have heard you say it 
the.se twenty years.’ 

Domitia, wife of Passienus, complained that 
Junius Bassus accused her of meamiess, and gave 
,'iH an iiLstancn that .she sold her old shoes. ‘I 
never said so,’ was the retort ; ‘ I .said you iised 
to buy ol<l shoes.’ — This is pandleled l^y an anec- 
dote of Bogers. Lady reproached him for 

going about London reviling her. ‘On the con- 
trary,’ said the poet, ‘ I pass my life iu defending 
you.’ 

Here is another <dd acquaintance. Pomponiu.s 
had received a wound iu the mouth, and would 
have Ciusar believe it was received iu liis service. 
Cfesar, however, advised him not to look back, 
the next time ho ran away. We have_ seen 
this ascribed to .several jokor.s. The advice is 
thoronglily sound, and reminds one of that given 
by the friend of a sharper who had been detected 
cheating and thrown out of the window. He Avas 
recommended in future always to play on the 
ground-iloor. 

A certain Cynic asked Aniigonus for a drachma. 
‘That is not the gift of a king.’ — ‘ Wtdl, a talent, 
then.’ ‘That is'' more than a Cynic should 
receive.’ — News arriving at Athens that Alex- 
sinder Ava.s dead, the orators rushed to the 
public places and began to incite the people 
to rise up and dochire Awar. PlAocioii, however, 
.advised them to wait till the ncAVS wa.s confirmed. 
‘If Alexander is really dead, he will be none 
tbe. less deatl to-uiorrow, and for a long time 
afterwards.’ 

Ly.sias wrote a defence for a friend, Avho brought 
it tc.i him, .saving it pleased him immensely at the 
first reading, liut lie didn’t tliink so much of it 
the second and third times. ‘You forget,’ Avas 
the reply, ‘that the judges Avill only hear it 




That the spirit of the poor-kiAVs is no new thing, 
may easily be seen from the Avords of a Spartan 
to a beggar. ‘If I give you a sixpence, it Avill 
only make you more of a beggar than you arc. The 
first man Avho gaA'e you alms taught you to do 
nothing.’ This is exactly what is impressed upon 
us by the Mendicity Society, and reminds us of 
the bishop aa'Iio .said he had done many foolish 
things in his time, hut he could honestly say he had 
neA'er given to a beggar in the street. 

Alcibiades, when about to be tried on a capital 
charge, absconded, .saying : ‘ What ’s the good of 
getting oIF, Avhen you can get aAi-ay ? ’ — Ipliicrates, 
who wa.s the son of a shoemaker, was reproached 
with liis mean origin by a long descended 
Athenian. ‘My family begins Avith me; yours 
end.s Avith you,’ was the retort. 

The bath-keeper was drawing a large quantity 
of Avater for Alcibiades. ‘ He must think him 
a A'-ery dirty felloAv,’ said a Spartan. — Tlii.s is 
paralleled by the girl who went to service for the 
first time, and wrote to her mother that her master 
and mistreiss Avere A-ery dirty, for they AVashed 
their hands ever so many times a day. 

The innumerable readers of Macaulay must 
remember the story of the criminal Avho had the 
choice of the galleys or the reading of Guicciardini, 
and naturally chose the latter. But the war of 
Pisa Avas too much for him, and he asked to 
change. — Philoxenus of Cythera Avas sent to the 
quarries by Dionysims because he did not like 
the monarch’s poetiy. He was, lioAvever, I'ecalled, 
and had some more read to him, Avhereupon he 
got up to go. ‘Where are you oif to?’ asked 
Dionysius. ‘To the quarries,’ was the reply.— - 
This Avas also paralleled by tbe late Earl of 
Derby, who received a .sample of sherry Avhicli the 
Avine-merchaut recommended as not having gout 
ill a hog,shcad. The Earl replied : ‘ Sir, I have 
tasted your sherry, and I prefer the gout.’ — A 
parasite made his appearance at a Aveddiug-fcast, 
and Avas told he must go nAAniy, as there Avas no 
room. ‘Count again,’ said he, ‘and begin with 

eJ ■ 

Cicero sometimes got as good as he gave. 
Laberius, a knight, came late to the theatre, 
and looked about for a place, Avhen Cicero called 
out : ‘ I Avould give you a place if I had room.’ 
— ‘Why, every one says you are used to sit on 
tAvo stools,’ was the reply, 

Pollio .said of Augustus : ‘ It is difficult to 
write against a man Avho can proscribe.’ This 
remark has been ascribed to many, and no 
wonder, for it is very obvious. An amusing 
addition was made to it in reference to Eredorick 
the Great: ‘It is difficult to argue Avith the 
oAvner of thirty legions and such v-ery thick 
boot.s.’ 

There are plenty more instances of good things 
to he gathered from the ancients ; but a very 
great many cannot bear repetition, both from dif- 
ference in tastes and from allusions Avhich Avould 
need explanation. We cannot, liowei^er, pass oA^er 
one of the most graceful compliments ever paid, 
and all the more notcAVorthy from the historical 
importance of the speakers. After his overthroAV, 
Hannibal took refuge at the court of Prusitw, king 
of Bithynia. There Scipio came on an embas.sy. 
The two great rivals met, and in conver,sation, 
Scipio asked Hannibal whom he considered the 
greatest commander. ‘ Alexander,’ was the reply. 


= 1 ? 
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An.fl who noxt 1 ’ ‘ Pyrrlitis,’-— ' And who after 
ilf.’ — "Ami what would yoix have 


liim?' ‘Myself, 
said if you had beaten mo at ZamaH’ ’‘In. that 
case, I Hhou1(.l Ijavi’: put myself before Alexander 
and I’yn'luis uud all, other gmrerals.’ 


MME-IB GARB TON’S CASE, 


IN B'lVJR cin:Araijiii3.~-CHAriii!in rv. 


As i-Iie shock of the discovery of Miss Garston’s 


oritiail situation began to subside, other expe- 
dients for meeting the difficulties besetting her 


and myself arose in my inind.^ Why ^should I 




continue a smgle combat with ,Mr Lamport? 
If the phial contained the deadly drug 1 sus- 
pected, my relatiouship to the young lady was no 
longer the same. I was not merely dealing with 
disease, but with villainy of a morit atrocious 
kind. Was it not right, for luy patieut’.s sake, 
that I f'-hould immediatfdy obtain the opinion of 
an. abler physician? Buiiposing my skill to be 
consuniniate, was I calm enough for safe guarding 
an imiierllh'd life 1 

I determined to cull upon Br Baw.soii. He 
was a kindly, though haughty old gentleman, (w 
I knew from some slight intercourse ,1 had hail 
with him. His notions of professional etiquette 
were extreme. But he was the mo.'it ciuineut 
physician of the town, and one of the eocial 
magnates. 

He received me more graciously tlian I had 
hoped for ; and had no sooner heard of the phial 
and my opinion of its contents, than he entered 
into the matter with the great(‘..st interest. He 
had recently been made a borough magistrate, 
and that perhaps inlluencad him. 

"If yon are not mistaken, Mr Leighford,’ said 
Hr Dawson, when I had finished my story, ‘ thi.s 
affair is indeed serious. You are young, and 
therefore liable to draw distorted conclnsiona 
fwm obscure symptoms. I don’t say tliat you 
are under erroneous impressions. Yon may be 
right. But you may also bo wrong, T have 
been young, .aud T recall with bumilialiuu the 
many silly,' crude! notions I bad wlien I first begun 
to prficti.sQ, I tbongbt I know more than tluwe 
who examined me; and was, in short, pulled up 
with my own vanity and solf-confidenee, 1 have 
read tliat article of youra upon Bhtbiai.s, with 
your views on which I cannpt agree. Your ideas 
are truly anarchical. You defy all cxporiemie. 
Have you rushed to conclusions with similar 
Iraste in the case of Miss Ganston?’ 

I rose indignantly from luy seat, 

‘ Do not be olfended, Mr Leigliford,’ continued 
Dr Dawson with a complacent shrug, ‘ 1 do not 
mean to offend you in the least. Ydu liave asked 
me to visit your patient ; aud, as au older man, 
I think I am not trospa-saing the bounds of pro- 
fossional decorum, whim I ask if you have not 
come to a precipitate conclusion, llememher, Mr 
Lamport occupies a most resiicctahlo position ; 
and if you sliould bring a false chargit against 
Mm, you will not only blight your own career 
at its beginning, hut will bring a certain odium 
upon the profession. I do not wish to he mixed 
up, in a stupid gksco.’ 

‘Then you decline to meet me in consultation?’ 
I demanded, taking ,my hat from tlui table. 

"On the contrary, I feel it my duty, as a magis- 


trate, to see this lady,’ returned the old gentleman 
with some hauteur, ‘But I must ask yon, as 
your senior, to defer to my advice, aud to lulluw 
my counsel, if such he m'.eded. Yon are neces- 
sarily ignorant of many thing.s, •jirofcssional and 
other; aud I tliink it only .riglit that you sluuild. 
submit to my guidaiir.e. A. hasty aud ill-advised 
step on your part may invulve nm.st respectable, 
people in a web of infamous sraiidal. Your 
own ruin would follow, aud every me.dieul man. 
in the town would he injured. Will you be 
guidiid by me ? ’ 

‘Certainly,’ I replied, confused and irritated by 
the pompous old stickler wlio sought to dominate 
me, ‘1 am here to ask your assistance in, a most 
momentous difliculty, and must perforce be. sub- 


jected to jmur opinion. Ifnt I beg you not to 
delay. I am fully impressed by tlie gravity of 


the po.sition I am placed in. At what hour will 

J'jUUlT 


you iiKiot me at Mr J'jumpovt’s house? ’ 

Dr Dawson oou.suUed his diiuy, and after a 
pause, fixed upon two o’clock. 

I hurried hack to Miss Garstou to i.m'])ai'e her 
for the iutcii’view, ami also tf> get togethe.r my 
noto-s of the case, so that 1 oouhl meet tin; hujuirie.s 
ami e.riticisnm of my pragmatical colleague. ,I 
fomid my patient mucii riil'reslie.d by the, sleep 
she had enjoyed, uud she consented, though witfx 
great rehietunce, to receive Dr Dawson. 

Punctual to the moment, that gentleman ar- 
rived ; and it was with no little, anxiety that I 
retired with him after his examination of Miss 
Garston, 

Jl'c iiaccd ]\rr fjaiinjorL’.s long dining-room for 


several minutes hiifore he spoke ; then stop]')ing 


abruptly before me, lie said ; ‘ Mr Leighfnrd, „ 
liave made a serious mistake in allowing this 
matter to reach its present orlsk Although I 
doubt your opinion as to the e,xtremo danger 
of your patient, I agree with you that she is 
uudV.r the influence of the insidious poino-u 
which the phial uudouhtcdly contains. Had 
you called upon me .several (lays figo, tlin lady 
and yoursidf might have been spared much, aud 
the perjKiti'ator uf the c.rinio might have been 
arre.sted.’ 

I wa,s annoyed by Dr Diiwrion’s manner. ‘I 
have done my best for MiH.s Gur.stun,’ 1 said, 
‘ami you could not have done more.’ 

The old gentleman bowed sarcastically ; thou, 
r(i.suiiiing his magisterial air, he went on: ‘iVay, 
keep your tempi;r, and also keep your pro- 
mise. Ecmember, you are pledged to 'follow my 
counsel.’ 

I cannot exp3’es,s the ve.xation T endured while 
ray seuiur sjioke. BiLlorly did I regret that 1 
had not gone, to another of my professional 
breUiren. My unfortiinale tivutise on J’liUii,-.is 
had moi'tally offended Dr Daw.son, T afterwurds 


learned, as it was op))of;e(i to a themy of ids own. 
Tims, his kiudliues.-! was isuppre,.siied, and all my 
doing.s were seen tlimiigh a prejudiced juediniu. 

‘And now, jMr Jjeighford,’ said Dr Dawson, 
‘I must presei'ihe a eourse, of action oiiDide, of 
medieiue. Mi.ss Ganston will ra]iidly recover 


when the cainto of her illinss lias l)ee,u removed. 
Yon nawt go hence uud take, such nis'usure.i ai will 
lead to the arrest of tlm cause.’ 

I started aud grew suddenly iiale. .A uiiri'or 
oppositi! showed me a gi!a.-ii]y rellciiti'Ui of 
my-self. 


: [ 
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‘What is the matter V cried the old gentler 
man. 

‘I do not like bringing the police upon the 
scone,’ I faltered. ‘Yon know that I have no direct 
proofs against Mr Lamport. The phial has come 
into my" liands in a ronndabont way. Would it 
not be well to have it carefully analysed and 
• — and — do all that is necessary before taking 
extreme measirros 1 ’ 

Dj' IDawson’s face grew more lowering with each 
word I uttered, and the form of his visage was 
wholly changed from the pedantic superciliousness 
it had borne during the earlier part of our con- 
sultation, I felt alarmed, though I could not tell 
W'hy. . ^ 

‘Mr Leighford, your hesitation to bring this 
dangerous man to justice places you in a most 
invidious position.’ The doctor spoke with seve- 
rity. — I was quite abashed. — ‘You are young,’ he 
continued in a more kindly tone, ‘and know 
nothing of the exceeding gravity of the circum- 
stances of this case. If you refuse to put the 
police to work, I shall take the matter in hand 
at once, and that will probably lead to yonr 
arrest, Mr Leighford.’ 

‘ Good heavens ! ’ I cried in an agony of dread, 

‘ what have I done V 

‘ That would he determined by a Judge and 
jury,’ returned the doctor with epigrammatic 
promptness. 

I was confounded by this view of my position ; 
and yet I was annoyed. I had perhaps been 
over-confident, but I had not acted like a_ fool. 

I thereforci could not help retorting ; ‘ I think I 
couhl prove that I have neither been air idiot 
nor a homicide in Miss Gar.ston’s case.’ 

‘ Pooh ! ’ snapped the old doctor. ‘ Prove that 
you have noiK enough to get out of the affair with- 
out compromising yourself further. You ought, to 
have had a consultation long ago. Go to the head- 
constahle at once.' 

I looked at tlie hard red face before me almost 
heseeciringly. The idea of being mixed up in a 

5 )olicc-court trial was almost revolting. I had a 
lorror of publicity ; and then I thought of its 
effect upon Miss Garston. But the hard red face 
was relentless, and I felt that I must submit. 

‘ I am going into town,’ said Dr Dawson, pnUin^ 
on his gloves with graceful deliberation, ‘and I 
will drop you down at the head-constable’s office. 
Get your liat ; I must be off.’ 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the doctor’s 
magnificent pair of bay cobs were pulled up with 
a grand flourish before the police office ; and I 
stepped out of the carriage miserably flurried, 
wishing that Mr Lamport had been a thousand 
leagues away on the fatal night he had linked 
my" fate with his. 

Dr Dawsem, who followed mo into the office, 
was received with the consideration due to a 
magistrate ; and tlie old chief-constable listened 
to my communication with respectful attention. 
This somcwliat calmed me, and I was almost at 
case when tbe, doctor rose to go. I would have 
gone also, but tlie chief-cun, stabM requested me 
to stay. 

‘This will be a case for Inspector Knabinan,’ 
he said ; ‘ you must sec him.’ 

Kespunding to a call down a tube, a tall gaunt 
man came in. Hi, 4 face bore the quoerist mixed 
oxiiressiun of simplicity and asUitenes,s that could: 


be conceived. Mr Knabman was a celebrity that 
everybody^ had heard of, and I felt no little 
curiosity in coming into such close contact with 
him. While his superior officer was relating the 
purpose of my visit, the famous detective kept 
his eyes fixed upon me with a calm investigation 
that explored me to the core. I do not know if 
he was satisfied with me, for his opinions were 
not accessible to snch an unsophisticated youngster 

I was. , 

Having heard the particulars of the case 
impassively to the end, Inspector Kiiabman 
subjected me to the most drastic questioning I 
have ever known. I told all my facts, divulged 
all my conjectures, and made such a complete 
deliverance of everything that had happened 
during my attendance upon Miss Garston, that 
even my examiner appeared to be contented at 
last. 

‘Is this Italian herbalist, Pandofini, known V 
asked the head-constable. 

‘Ye.s, sir,’ replied Mr Knabinan shortly, going 
on with his notes, for he began to make copious 
memoranda of the case. These being completed, 
he afterwards corrected them by a few secondary 
inquiries ; then I was permitted to depart. 

I walked slowly homewards, thinking over the 
whirl of things, "in which I was being swept 
along almost as re,si.stlessly as a straw down a 
rapid stream. I pondered on the contact of the 
destinies of outsiders with my own. A little 
while ago, Mr Lamport was as unknown to me 
as an inhabitant of Sirius ; of his existence I 
was as unconscious as of the men who may 
tread the earth a million years hence. And this 
nnsuspected per.sonality had sprung suddenly 
from out the infinite crowd of Inimanity, had 
riveted my personality to his in the indissolulile 
bonds of crime. By what strange concatenation 
of things are men conjoined in this world ! 

Pro ill Mr Lamport, the transition to his victim 
was natural. If I had not been called to attend 
Miss Garston, if another medical man had been 
chosen to mask the murdcirer’s designs, what 
would have happened? Perhaps the poor girl 
would have hceii hurried from the stage of life 
as abruptly as her father. When once we give 
up ourselves to a stream of speculations, there 
is no saying how far we may be carried, or 
what new and startling vistas we may behold. 

I had in some way saved Miss Garston’s life. 
That life would go' on perhaps for years. What 
sort of career would it be ? Then I remembered 
how lonely and friendless the poor girl waSi 
Probably the downfall of Mr Lamport meant 
the financial ruin of hi.s_ victim. ^ Tiiiis poverty, 
with its corroding anxieties, with its narrow 
and darksome horizon, was sequential in the 
hideous train of suffering that Mr Lamport had 
put in motion. How could a lady nurtured in 
teidcnicss and ologauco CB,durc tho sKoefes and 
disgusts of the nether world into which beggary 
woxild pltinge her? Miss Garston was no_ longer 
my patient. I saw her in new relations, a: 
lone orphan, bereft of all that makes existence 
desirable. For the fuvst time, I dwelt iipon her 
personal appearance ; h®r dark questioning eyes, 
which had long ceased to glai’C distrustfully into 
mine, and which met me with the sweet con- 
iidenoe of a child. Her delicate features, over' 
which anguish flitted in a liundred niode.s, as 
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pitiless villainy -vvoi'lced its deadly ^way I ^ Those 
fail’ youn" cheeks Wiisted, witherecl in their early ■ 
bloom. The lips made for smiles, pallid, dis- 
torted ; her bosom rent with agonies, which the 
mon.stcr who caxisod them could never feel. 'Whj, 

I asked myself, are the base and the merciless 
permitted to inflict the extremities of physical 
and mental pain on the innocent and the help- 
less? How can the sublime intelligence of a 
man be degraded to infamies like the.se? 

I reached home in a species of frenzy, which 
alarmed my mother and sister exceedingly. I am 
not of a demonstrative nature ; thus my agitation 
was the more distressing to others and to myself. 
I told my mother all tliat had happened without 
reserve ; and in doing so, I grew calmer. Then 
we had a long conversation respecting Miss 
Garston. How should I break to her the news 
that Mr Lamport was about to be arrested for 
her attempted murder? A vast, yes, a funda- 
mental revolution was trembling around her ; 
should its approach be announced, or was I to 
permit it to burst upon her unawares ? 

‘ If she is at all able to bear the communication, 
tell her,’ said my mother. ‘You will of course 
quietly prepare her for it. Women can endure 
far more ttian men suppose. Besides, if Miss 
Garston knows that she is in no further danger 
from that horrid man, that will sustain her.’ 

‘But where is she to go afterwards?’ I asked. 
‘I know she will not stay in Mr Lamport’s 
hortse.’ 

‘Bring her here,’ returned my mother re-so- 
lutely. ‘Your sister and I will care' for her 
until she is able to decide upon her future. You 
are sure that she will recover?’ 

‘ Dr Dawson is positive of it,’ I retul’necl. ‘ He 
says I have been mistaken as to the peril she 
has been in. Of that I have my own opinion. 
Still, I am bound to admit that she has rallied 
marvellously in a few hours. If I find her 
stronger when I return, I .shall venture to tell 
her a few particulars about Mr Lamport being 
in trouble. But I will not mention the poisoning. 
Something she must bo told, to account for the 
changes that will take place in the house. I 
hope Mr Lamport will not be arrested at home ; 
that will demoralise the servants, and they will 
frighten my poor patient, and goodness knows 
what the result may be,’ 

It was now nearly four o’clock. I hurried to 
prepare Miss Garston for another change in her 
fateful life, fearing lest it might have been 
revealed by the event itself. But all was in 
its wonted order. The fine old mansion never 
looked more imposing. Upon it, the after-glow 
of a frosty sunset fell resplendently ; its windows 
gleamed with rejoicing fires, as though a grand 
gala were in progress. The evergreen shrubs 
along the pathway were more witching than at 
summei*’s noon. By the side of the house, a 
gorgeous conservatory sent forth a glow of flowery 
loveliness that looked like fairywork. Every- 
thing bespoke the home of wealth, taste, and 
luxury. And in the house, all was as usual ; 
'.he servants pursuing their duties ; , from the 
■ kilchon came a faint hint of an exquisite repast 
preparing ; along the lobby the portly butler 
; wulkid leisurely, with a plate-basket gleaming 
'■ and jingling in bis hand. 

iliss Garston was still improving. She had 


just dismissed the attendant who had performed 
her toilet, and she lay in the soft languor of 
the fatigue it had caused. The sun fell rosily 
upon the bed, and lent a faijit tint to the pale 
face lying on the pillow before me. A .smile, 
a bright welcoming smile, and a flash from the 
sunlit eyes, told that 1 was expected. 

I stood entranced for an instant at the changes 
that met my eyes. Hitherto, the sick-room liad 
been darkened to a twilight ; the expression on 
my patient’s face had varied from supplication, 
to terror and despair. Now all was radiant, 
transformed. Why did I thrill as I took Miss 
Garston’s hand ? Why did I tremble as I .spoke 
to her? 

Bito my embarrassment did not last long. I 
had a duty to perform infinitely more difficult 
than any that had fallen to my lot previously. 
With the utmost caution I opened the subject 
of Mr Lamport’s aftairs. I told of his business 
distresses ; how he would have to leave his 

f resent abode, and live on a lower level, and 
ow Miss Garston would need another home. 
The prospect did not alarm her, £is I feared ; nay, 
.she seemed almost glad at the impending separa- 
tion from her self-styled guardian. Then I ven- 
tured to offer the hospitality of my mother’s 
house until she was convalescent, and begged 

K mission for an interview on my motliei’’s part. 

3se propositions somewhat disturbed my patient. 
I saw that I had gone as far as her strength would 
admit of, and biclding her rest, I left her with a 
promise to return later in the evening, 

I had broken the ice. Miss Garston was pre- 
pared for the inevitable, and her energies bad 
seemed equfil to the shock. But I quailed at the 
thought of the further strain that would be put 
upon her enfeebled powers, when Mr Lamport 
was brought to trial. 

When 1 reached the library, I cogitated upon 
the courses that lay open to me. Should I wait 
where I was, until I learned if Mr Lamport were 
arz’ested, or should I return home to meet filr 
Sleigh the book-keeper, as arranged? deter- 
mined to st.ay, and so prevent any possible mis- 
chief to my patient, I therefore wrote a note, 
bidding Mr Sleigh to come to me without 
delay. 


A FEW WORDS ON THE SALMON. 

It is difficult, in the present state of information 
on the subject, to appraise with anything like 
accuracy the amount of loss inflicted upon our 
salmon rivers by the disease from which this fish 
has recently suffered so heavily. The disease 
referred to is attributed to the attack of a fungus 
called Saiirohgnia ferax, which has been long 
known to infest sickly fresh-water fish, azrcl is 
very often seen on gold and silver fish insuf- 
ficiently supplied with fresh water. It commonly 
attacks first the tail and other fins ; but in the 
tributaries of the Solway, in the winter of 1376, 
it broke out with a hitherto unknown virulence, 
and spread shortly to other streams. Its dea<lly 
development in these Solway rivers was first 
. marked by the presence of a small sore on the 
I snout or top of the salmon’s head, described by 
I careful observers as if cleanly eaten or scraped 
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out, and wliicli in tlie conrse of some weeks 
increased in size and depth, till in many cases 
half the head seemed eaten out, the fish gradually 
becoming weakened, and only then becoming vis- 
ibly affected with the fungus groAvtl}, -which rapidly 
spread, eating into the flesh of the fish, and destroy- 
ing it. This peculiar development of the disease has 
of late almost — if not entirely — disappeared from 
these rivers, thoxigh the fungus growth very often 
yet begins on the snout, after-wards spreading to 
the fins and other parts. Prom the Tweed in 
one year, fourteen thousand diseased fish -were 
taken dead, and from the Tay in the same year 
two thousand ; while from the Eden and its sister 
stream, the small river Esk, nearly as many have 
been taken for several years. This fungus seems 
to grow equally -u’-cll on the dead bodies of its 
victims, which include many kinds of fresh- 
water fishes and even insects. 

The life-story of the salmon has been often 
written, though no two narrators in telling the 
story seem to agree. The fish is mysterious 
in many of its movements, doubtless from the 
fact of its being a sea-fish during certain por- 
tions of its e.x;istence. With unerring instinct the 
female deposits her eggs in some shallow stream ; 
out of these ova, issue in due course tiny j 
ci'eatures, which in course of time become parrs.- , 
In the months of April and May, at the varying ! 
ages of one, two, and even — though in smaller 
number — three years, the parr acquire a new set 
of true salmon scales, and are then known as 
smolts ; after which they are impelled by instinct 
to seek the salt -vvater, where for some weeks 
they grow rapidly, some of them returning, as has 
been proved beyond doubt, as grilse in from six 
to ten weeks. Curiously, enough, even parr of the 
same brood do not all become smolts the same 
season ; nor do all come back as grilse, the pre- 
sumption being that many remain longer in the 
sea, some of them not returning to them natal 
streams till early the following spring, as sj)ring 
salmon. 

That it is to the young stock we have mainly 
to look for our food-supply, is evidenced by the 
fact, that of six hundred ‘kelts’ (spawned fish) 
taken from the Tweed in one season, and care- 
fully marked and returned, not one was ever 
heard of again in any river ; and as further 
proof that comparatively few large fish ever 
return to spawn, we have the fact that, in many 
rivers where twenty-pound fish are plentiful year 


doubt that salmon of twenty 
weight go on increasing rapidly 
seems fair to conclude that the 
tion of large salmon which spaw: 
never return there, 
surely have many j 
pounds-weight and upwards, 
elusion, that large fish, bei: 


or thirty pouiids- 
in weight, it 
great propb3^- | 
rn in our rivers . 
s. If they did, we would , 
more fish of forty or fifty 
If it he a fair con- 
j less aeth'e, more: 
sea-foes, the , great 
pawn and ‘fry,’ the 
kelts being of comparatively little importance. 
In many of our rivers, sabnon ascend through- 
out the whole year. Many spawning fish do 
not leave the sea till December, and these 
doubtless succeed in spawming ere they are 
affected by disease ; and so strong is the re- 
productive instinct, that plague-stricken salmon 
cling to the spawning-beds even when unable 
for any length of time to hold their own 
against the current. Thus the seed sown is 
still abundant. Sea-trout, which in some 
rivers ascend almost exclusively in May and 
June; and herling in July and August, being 
longer exposed to the virus in the disease- 
tainted streams before the breeding season, have 
suffered more seriously ; in the Solway rivers 
these beautiful fi.sh have been greatly deci- 
mated. 

A formidable-looking bony or cartilaginous 
hook grows on the point of the lower jaw 
of the male salmon as the breeding season 
approaches, fitting into a socket in the upper 
jaw when the mouth is closed. This ‘gih,’ 
as it is termed, disappears somewhat mysteri- 
, ously soon afterwards ; and the common belief 
in Scotland is that it is specially provided for 
digging out the stones and gravel (the ‘redd’) 
•wherein the female fish may deposit her roe, 
and for covering it up as the work proceeds. 

^ This is a popular fallacy. The skin of his 
‘ gib ’ is as delicate as that of his snout, and 
little fitted for digging stones and gravel ; 

1 while the position of the hook is unfavourable 
i for such work. Had it projected outward instead 
of inward, or downward rather than upward, 
it had surely been a better adaptation. 

The ‘redd’ or hollow in the gravel of the 
stream, which is the work of the female salmon, 
is usually supposed to he the depository of the 
spawn, and is formed during the process of spawn- 
ing, Nevertheless, it is an undoubted fact that 
the fish deposits but a fraction of her eggs in this 
excavation. Indeed, it would take a very clever 
fish to continue burying her thousands of golden 
grains in one basin for three or four days — the 
usual spawning period when undisturbed — without 
casting out continually the seed already planted. 
Salmon select swift-running streams for spa-vvn- 
ing, and prefer the upper part or crown of a 
stream, their instinct no doubt guiding them to 
cast their roe where there is a stretch of sharp 
running water below, with a sixitable stony bed 
for its retention. The female selects her place, 
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and as she casta her roe, turns upon ter side, 
making the redd hy plying her great tail most 
vigorously, falling hack in the stream and rising 
towards the surface of the w’ater in the process. 
In making the redd, the plying of the tail-fin, 
aided by the action of the swift current, whirls 
the gravel and stones down stream, till in 
course of time a basin is hollowed out, and the 
excavated stones and gravel form a scattered heap 
below. 

This action of the tail in raising the gravel may 
he readily illustrated by the sculling of an oar in 
similar -water ; and to discover how roe is^unlikely 
to lodge in a salmon redd, let any sceptic take a 
few small pellets of clay and float them -from his 
hand, when it will be seen that the trend of the 
stream caused hy the dip in its bed casts them 
upwards, whirling and scattering them as they 
miss over the shallow caused by the raised gravel. 
In fact, a pair of human hands with a dibble 
could scarcely plant roe in a redd. 

' A further proof tha-t the redds are not the 
true seed-beds might he found in the fact that 
these are soon levelled up by floods, and that 
thus much of the roe -would he hopelessly buried. 
There is abundance of spawn laid in the chief 
rivers in Scotland, and their salmon-producing I 
capacity is probably only limited by the food- 
; supply for the young fish. 

Mr Lloyd, in his Scandinavian Adventures, 
gives the result of the observations of a friend 
(Mr A. Keiller) during a long residence on the 
river Save in Sweden. That gentleman erected 
an observatory over a spawning stream near his 
residence and made long and careful observations ; 
of the spawning salmon. He says: ‘The station j 
of the male at that time is at six or seven feet ' 
distance directly in wake of the female, and just 
b^iyond the heap of stones — that is, at the tail of 
the redd.’ Mr Keiller tells us that during the 
day the female made numerous little excursions, 
chiefly to the slower water above. He says 
further: ‘Much of the time of the male fish 
is occupied in dri-ving off interlopers ; ’ and it 
seems a fair inference — from his anxiety to ^ 
hold his position, and from the persistent efforts 
of other males in disputing it — that the tail of 
the redd, or even farther down in a line with 
the redd, is the much-coveted stance. This is 
strikingly shown when the male fish makes a 
lengthened pursuit of an antagonist, during which 
time a third male— often a very much smaller 
fish— takes his post and holds it till the return 
of the rightful master. 

Though the station of the male fish is consider- 
ably lo\Wr down stream than that of the female, 
and is thus, as it were, beyond the range of her 
vision, she will nevertheless insist upon a suitor 
being there, as was proved hy Mr Young of 
Invershin in his evidence before a Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1824. He stated thsit 
a female salmon which had its attendant male 
killed from behind it nine times in succession, 
retired on each occasion to the pool below, bring- 
ing back with her a fresh mate, and on the ninth 
errand not finding a salmon, returned with a large 
male yellow trout. 

TenneU, in hm Angler Naturalist, quotes an 
.account, of a great salmon-battle -witnessed by 
fishermen on a spawning stream in the Findhom, 
in which one of the fish was killed, and on being 


examined, wms found torn to the bone from lieacl 
to tail. Pennell adds : ‘ The weapon in all those 
■ attacks is the cartilaginous horn on the lov'er 
jaw, which is used as a sort of batter in g-ram, 
the fish rushing on open-mouthed.’ Keiller says 
the male fish attack each other ‘usually with 
closed mouth, the hook of the lower jaw imbedded 
in the upper, thus affording the latter su’pport, 
and still further lessening, as applied to himself, 
the effects of the concussion.’ This seems both 
better authenticated and more probable than hlr 
Pennell’s theory of making a battering-ram of 
the point of the lower jaw. The impetuous rush 
of a large salmon, ending in a blow on the point 
of an open lower jaw, would assuredly dislocate 
that weapon of offence -without doing much 
damage to his adversary’s tough skin. 

Some newspaper writers have been crying 
out against that x-inique and beautiful little 
bird the w-ater-ousel, as a destroyer of salmon 
roe. These birds are nowhere numerous, and 
do not particularly freqixent spawning-ground 
in the spawning season. They may pick up 
a few outwashed grains ; and he is a poor pro- 
prietor and a needy angler who would grudge 
these to such a charming winter songster and 
pleasant river-side companion. The late Mr 
Buckland examined the crops of several -water- 
ousels shot on spawning-ground without finding 
a single salmon egg ; the contents per contra being 
insects, some of which arc believed to be destruc- 
tive of salmon roe. 

Pike, trout, herons, and guUs destroy myriads 
of young salmon ; and -we have seen wild-ducks 
sweeping a piece of ^ water— exactly as fisher- 
men sweep a long circle mth their nets — and 
driving the small fish into shallow water, where 
they rapidly inclosed them. But the destruc- 
tion of fry hy the foregoing gluttons is pro- 
bably surpassed by the havoc wrox-ight amongst 
the fry hy their own progenitors the ‘kelts.’ This 
is most serious in small rivers, and in dry spring 
terms, when said kelts do not get to sea to 
satisfy the voracious appetite which seems to 
come upon them -xrith their new spring coat 
of scales. At such times, kelts have often been 
observed stationed at the narrow tail of a stream, 
snapping tip smolts in rapid succe.?sion as these 
allow themselves to drift seawards, tail first ; and 
when in such dry terms the kelts may be seen in 
hundreds in one pool, some conception may be 
formed of the loss at a time when smolts are 
ready to become salmon. 

With our present ideas as to the heinousness 
of spearing breeding salmon, it is curious to 
look back a few years and to see hoAV popnhm 
this pastime then was._ Indeed, _ nearly every town 
and village in the vicinity of a salmon stream 
has its old men who yet revert, with a sparkle 
of youthful fire in their eyes, to their ‘ leistering ’ 
exploits. Now that salmon-leistering has been 
made illegal, much of the Border sentiment 
that once pervaded the exciting pastime has 
died out, though there is yet to be seen an 
occasional ‘light’ illumining some well-known 
salmon-lie, and occasionally affrays are heard of 
between water-bailiffs and poachers. Still, the 
preservation of salmon is not without certain 
e-vils, if we can believe the assertions of trout- 
fishers, who declare that their speckled quarry 
is on the decrease owing to the comparative 
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scarcity of food induced by the voracity of the. from the purview of a legal court is properly j 
young of the salmon, and hy the stern pre- insisted upon by the judges, and therefore true- i 
servation of kelts. Be this as it may, the hearted gentlemen rarely, if ever, seek judicial I 
curtailment of angling privileges for sea-trout reparation when befooled by pretty coquettes. > 
and salmon in upper waters in the latter months There are, however, many practical conside- 
of the year, when such fish are only there to be rations to he taken into account, especially if the I 
found, has doubtless been felt as a hardship by plaintiff be a female, as is almost invariably 
many an old farmer and shepherd among the the case. With the fair sex, as a rule, the ' 
hills. And though the fish are not then in best prospect of a protector and a home for life depends 
condition, the sport was good, and the food was upon betrothal,, so that no affianced lover may 
relished as a change of diet, and in truth might he allowed lightly to break his vow of fidelity 
not he — especially when split and kippered — without the risk of a substantial penaltj^ About 
greatly inferior to many a breeding salmon now a dozen years ago the legislature made certain 
taken in November from the favourite casts of the amendments in the law on the subject, by pro- 
Tweed. It is certain that in this matter lower viding that either of the two persons directly 
proprietors have gained at the expense of upper concerned might appear in court personalljf and 
proprietors and residents, though it seems to be a give evidence upon oath. Previously, the fact of 
somewhat difficult matter to readjust the balance, the matrimonial pledge had to he proved mainly 

by letters passing between the once devoted pair, 

PTTPTn APT AW observation of match-making 

u vv. mammas or other watchfulfriends. Both of these 

‘At lovers' perjuries, they say, Jove laughs.’ expedients of course proved futile when the fickle 
So also do good-'humonred mortals enjoy a laugh oae had either refrained from committing hinoself 
at those ‘pretty follies,’ whenever the dainty ^^ry definitely in black-and-white, or was not 

mMves to before 1^00=“ Srord 1 wS“‘doS 

the vulgar gaze. This ilsell cm, we snspeet, ^ their delicate avowals in the 

surprise few of those fond married couples who presence of third parties, and never pop the 
remember the style of their own early love- momentous question before witnesses. It there- 
letters ; for sober reason, although claiming to he fore seems reasonable, when either of the engaged 
the pilot of the passions, seldom condescends to pair breaks off without just cause from their 
aid in inditing such flighty epistles. mutual compact, that both sheuld have the oppor- 

In these days, readers — whether they be sympa- tunity of testifying to that with which they are 
thetic or quizzical — are more apt to wonder why presumably best acquainted. In some quarters it 
so many affairs of that peculiarly tender and con- was expected that this permission would in some 
fiding nature find their way into our usually degree happily diminish the frequency of such 
dull law-courts, and thence over the land as spicy trials ; but the number of, love-lorn litigants does 
material for tea-table gossip. Almost every nisi not yet seem to have been much reduced. Bair 
prius list at the principal assizes includes more plaintiffs are found willing to come forward in 
than one claim by slighted sweethearts for propria persona to tell of blighted hopes ; and 
pecuniary damages from their faithless swains ; they seldom retire without having ample solatium 
and similar actions are by no means unknown at awarded to them by sympathetic juries. No 
the superior courts in London, The frequency doubt there will still be many sensitive maidens 
of such cases must puzzle even those who are who, when jilted, will prefer to pine in secret 
quite conscious that ‘the course of true love never over their disappointment Occasionally, how- 
does run smooth.’ Can it be that Cupid’s darts ever, these delicate scruples on the part of deserted 
are worse aimed or less potent than of yore, else charmers will be overcome hy the persuasions of 
why does he so often assume the prosaic guise of their natural guardians, even to the extent of 
a lawyer with a hag fuU of briefs seeking redress themselves appearing shyly in the witness-box 
before demure judges for forsaken clients? An when other evidence will not suffice to clear their 
answer is more easily asked than given. In aspersed names. 

any case, some of our legislators are about to It is, nevertheless, to he regretted that those 
try and stop what they regard as a growing who are constrained to seek the stern remedy 
scandal. of the law should find their private grievance 

With this view, Mr W. S. Caine, M.P., has given made a cause of diversion by the nnpoetic outer 
notice in the House of Commons of his intention world, or see a throng of fashionable loungers 
to introduce a Bill to abolish actions for breach crowding the court to titter at the witty criticisms 
of promise of marriage. The coincidence that of learned counsel upon rose-scented Ullets-dow, 

this was notified when such a case was actually In Lo Moniteur, a Port-au-Prince paper now 

pending against a well-known Irish member of before us, promises of marriage between male 

parliament, tempted some of his jocular colleagues and female citizens of the republic are dxtly 

at Westminster to call the proposed measure the recorded along with the regular lists of births, 
‘Biggar Relief Bill.’ The measure, however, is deaths, and solemnised marriages. _ Much nearer 
(while we write) not yet passed, and, not being home than Hayti the same idea is carried out. 
retrospective in its provisions, it can afford no In Cologne and other German towns, for example, 
consolation to defendants already condemned in parents publicly advertise the engagement of their 
damages. As to whether the Bill should pass, sons or daughters — a plain hint that none need 
there will he some difference of opinion, even seek to captivate their hearts. Besides, after 
amongst those who hold most strongly that it is such an intimation, of course neither of the 
beyond the province of ordinary jurors to assess two concerned in it can venture to withdraw 
iuj Lired affections. The exclusion of this element from his or her proclaimed allegiance with any 



hope of receiving countenance in other attractive | 
quarters. j 

It may, however, he hoped that, in the long- i 
run, even without this system, the facilities given ; 
here for speedy settlements between estranged , 
lovers will help to make young people less rash 
or less capricious. It would no doubt be unfortu- 
nate if so mean a motive as the fear of having to 
ay substantial damages should be alone or mainly 
epended upon for insuring greater constancy to 
plighted troths. If this were so, there might be 
some grounds for dreading the yet more deplor- 
able evil of an increase of divorce cases. But 
still even this mercenary feeling may sometimes 
help to teach foolish flirts of either sex that 
promises of wedlock are too sacred and serious 
a subject to be trifled with. Should a few more 
verdicts, with round sums attached to them, 
teach capicious wooers how dangerous it is to 
^ ‘propose^ in haste and repent at leisure, the 
result will certainly rejoice all good-hearted 
people, who regard tlxe exposure of lovers’ qup- 
rels with sentiments more or less tinged with 
pain. 


PEEHISTORIC aiANTS. 

In Nahm for April 19th the Duke of Argyll, 
quoting from a communication received from the 
Governor-general of Canada, writes as follows : 

I have been surprised to see in the English 
scientific journals no notice taken of the very 
remarkable discovery reported from the Califor- 
nian Academy of Science in a paper communicated 
to that body by diaries Drayton Gibbs, G.E., 
on the discovery of a great number of (apparently) 
human footprints of a gigantic size in the State 
of Nevada, It appears that in building the State 
Prison, near Carson City, the capital of that State, 
there was occasion to cut into a rock composed 
of alternate layers of sandstone and clay. 

On several of the clay floors e.xposed in this 
operation great numbers of tracks of all sorts of 
animals have been exposed. These tracks include 
footprints of the mammoth or of some animal 
like it, of some smaller quadrupeds apparently 
canine and feline, and of numerous birds. Asso- 
ciated with these are repeated tracks of footsteps, 
which all who have seen are agreed can he tlie 
footsteps of no other animal than man, and the 
engravings and photographs which accompany 
the paper leave no doubt on the mind of any one 
who secs them. The most remarkable circum- 
stance characterising them is their great size. In 
one case there are thirteen footprints measuring 
nineteen inches in length by eight inches wide 
at the ball, and six inches at the heel. In another 
case the footprints are twenty-one inches long by 
seven inches wide. There are others of a smaller 
size, possibly those of women. One track has 
fourteen footprints eighteen inches long. The 
distance between the footprints constituting a 
‘ step ’ varies from three feet three inches to two 
feet three inches and two feet eight inches, whilst 
the distance between the consecutive prints of the 
sami6 foot constituting a ‘pace’ varies from six 
feet six inches to four feet six inches. In none 
of the footprints of the deposit are the toes or 
claws of animals marked. As regards the beasts, 
this is probably due to the ‘slushy’ state of the 


mud when the tracks wore made. But in the 
case of the human footprints it is probably due 
to the use of some kind of shoe or moccasin. 

I need not say tliat so far as the geological 
horizon is concerned this discovery does not carry 
the existence _ of nmii beyond the Quaternary 
Mammalia, with which it has long been pretty 
clear that he was associated in prehistoric times. 
Nevertheless it is, if confirmed, a highly remark- 
able discovery, especially as connected with the 
curious intimation so concisely made in the Jewish 
Scriptures, ‘ And there were giants in those days.’ 
Hitherto, so far as I know, the remains of pre- 
historic man, so far as hiUierlo discovered, have 
not revealed anything abnormal in point of size. 
It is just possible that the slippery and yielding 
nature of the muddy lacustrine shore on wliicli 
the tracks were made may have partly occasioned 
i the apparent size. But the photographs and 
I engravings exhibit them as very sharp and ‘ clean 
cut.’ Professional Indian trackers have been em- 
ployed to examine the tracks, and none of them 
seem to have the smallest doubt as to the foot- 
prints being human. 


LOVE IS LOVE FOR EVERMORE. 

Under the blue of a summer sky, 

Under the spell of Beauty’s thrall, 

■Watching the sun-clouds floating by, 

Watciiing the wavelets rise and fall ; 

Happy as lovers alone can be, 

Dreaming what bliss the years will bring — 
Dreaming beside the summer sea— ' 

Hearing tlie dancing w.aters sing. 

With rippling murmur .along the shore — 

‘ Love is love for evermore.’ 

Under the gray of a cloudy sky, 

\ Under the shadow of Love’s eclipse, 

Standing apart with flashing eye, 

Standing apart with quivering lips ; 

Fighting a duel ’twixfc love and pride, 

Waging a war that is fi-auglit with pain, 
Turning Love’s pleading lips aside — 

Turning deaf car to the wave’s refrain, 

Breaking in sadness along tlie shore — 

‘ Love is love for evermore.’ 

Under the gloom of a gathering storm, 

Under a midnight wild and dark, 

Watches a shivering maiden’s form, 

Watches and waits for some one’s barque ; 
Helpless it rides without spar or mast, 

Driven ashore, and tossed about. 

Drifting to death, and the cruel blast 
, Drowning bus cries with mocking shout. 

Above the roar breaks a wail ashore — 

‘Love is love for evermore.’ 

Under the dawn of a smileless morn, 

Under the sorrow that grieves for the dead, 
Weeps a woman with heart forlorn — 

Weeps, and will not be comforted ; 

Suddenly, swiftly, with eager face 

Steals one to her through wrack and rain — 
Love has its triumph in a long embrace — 

The dead hath risen to life again ; 

And the water.s murmur as before, 

. ‘ Love is love for evermore.’ w, c. ii. 
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DOGS : THEIR HUMANE AND RATIONAL. 
TREATMENT. 

BY DR GORDON STABLES, R.N. 

IN TWO PARTS.— II. THE DOG IN SICKNESS. 

A LARGE amount of responsibility devolves upon 
any one who undertakes the treatment of the 
ailments of the lower animals ; and he must 
be morally bad.w^ho, having taken charge of a 
case, does not exert his utmo.st skill to bring it 
to a successful termination. Probably the dog, 
more than any other domestic animal, feels and 
suffers, ay, and understands, although he cannot 
tell in words w'here the pain lies, nor complain 
if neglected or improperly treated. His very 
dependence commands our sympathy and claims 
our skill. His beseeching, watchful eyes, when 
really ill, tell us that he trusts us and knows we 
will try to do him good ; and he will be grateful 
too, grateful with a gratitude we but seldom find 
in human patients. 

Animals in the wild state do not appear to be 
subject to a great variety of ailments ; it is only 
when they become domesticated, when they throw 
in their lot with man, and share with him 
his pleasures, sports, and enjoyments, that they 
become destined to share with him his troubles 
and illnesses as well. From this fact, we gain 
a useful lesson in treating the creatures we take 
under our care, whether they be birds or beasts ; 
and the more completely their existence in domes- 
ticity, their feeding, their housing, their exercise 
and freedom, and their supply of water, not only 
for drinking but for the bath, are made to assimi- 
late to what they would have been in the wild 
state, the less likely will they be to succumb to 
disease. 

Although the ailments that canine flesh is heir 
to are very numerous indeed, and their diagnosis 
difficult even to the experienced veterinary sur- 
geon, still the more common of these can usually 
be treated successfully by the animal’s owner, who 
has this advantage over even the skiDed ‘vet.,’ 
namely, that he is constantly with the dog ; and 


if he cares for him, his eye will mark at once the 
slightest deviation from the path of health, and 
nip the illness in the bud. 

If, then, ‘prevention is better than cure,’ it is 
well that we should know not only the ordinary 
causes of disease, but the first symptoms of coming 
illness also. Diseases in dogs may arise from infec- 
tion, contagion,, or epizootic influences ; or from 
neglect and bad management — that is, manage- 
ment that goes contrary to all the •well-known and 
simple laws of health. Infection or contagion is 
best guarded against by keeping the dog well up in 
condition ; by making it a rule never to take him 
abroad while he is fasting ; by restricting his 
liberty in some measure ; preventing him, under 
penalty of the whip, from eating garbage on the 
street, or holding nasal communion with every 
strange dog he meets ; and from bathing in stag- 
nant water or still pools where cattle drinlc. 

Epizootic influences are more difficult to guard 
against ; hut if a dog is well tended and well fed, 
he mil he less likely to fall a victim to any 
prevalent form of disease. 

The commoner causes of Dlness in the dog are 
— (1) Mismanagement in the matter of diet ; want 
of regularity in the time of feeding ; want of 
variety ; the too constant use of biscuits or meat 
instead of a mixed diet ; unwholesome or stale 
food ; too little food ; and indiscriminate feeding, 
or the abuse of dainties. (2) Impure water, which 
often jjroduces dire illnesses in the dog. (3) A 
damp unwholesome kennel — dry straw thrown 
over wet, for instance, or a floor of cold stone 
or brick. (4) Uncleanliness of kennel, of coat, or 
surroundings. (5) Want of exercise. (6) Ex- 
posure to cold while the dog is at , rest. (7) 
Exposure to wet while fasting ; and (8) Both of the 
latter combined, as when a poor dog is left cold 
and hungry to shiver in the rain at a door-step. 

The morning bath, a bucket douche, or a short 
swim in the sea or a running stream, is a valuable 
agent for maintaining a dog in health. And even 
at thi risk of being regarded as possessed of 
extreme views, I, must say that a dog’s mental 
condition exerts an influence for good or evil on 
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the state of Hs health. It is weU known, to dog- 
hrceders that clogs that are happy seldom ail ; that 
those who are not permitted free intercourse with 
their masters or owners, often do ; and that one 
can generally tide a puppy over all its baby ail- 
meuls by keeping it dry, warm, clean, and well 
amused. : - - 

One of the most dangerous and fatal illnesses 
which dogs can have is what is called distemper. 
There is a good deal of general misundeMtanding 
about this ailment and its symptoms. It is a mis- 
take to believe that all dogs must have distemper. 
I have not had a case in my kennels for many 
years hut pups that go thence, sometimes after 
a while — being exposed' to adverse influences — 
taka the disease ancl die, while their brothers and 
sisters at home are living and well. Dogs are no 
more ‘obliged’ to have distemper once in their 
lives, than a human being is to have measles. 
Young dogs about the teething months are more 
subject to it than at any other period i but old 
dogs are sometimes attacked also, and a dog may 
even have distemper twice during his lifetime. 
Distemper is one of those diseases on which quack 
dog-doctors fatten, and druggists’ apprentices get 
pocket-money by. There is no such thing as a 
specific for the cure of distemper. The notion of 
such a thing is eminently absurd. One might as 
well expect to cure smallpox after the eruption 
began, with a specific, as distemper when promi- 
nent symptoms show themselves. But specifics 
are given m cases of common colds with running at 
the nose — erroneously called ‘distemper the dogs 
recover, and are then said to be over distemper. 

This disease really is caused by a poison afloat 
in the blood, which nature seeks to eliminate 
tlirough the mucous membranes that line the air- 
passages, beginning with those in the nose and 

S ?ynx, giving rise to the exudation of water 
, than muons ; hence the running at the nose 
and eyes, which is usually the first symptom that 
draws 'attention to the dog’s condition. But before 
this, the animal has been ailing; there has been 
loss of appetite, probably sliivering, a dry staring 
coat, and emaciation. This emaciation, this falling 
aivay in flesh and condition, is one of the most 
important and diagnostic symptoms of distcmpei’. 
A young dog may have cold and cough -with 
running at tlie nose ; but if there be no wasting, 
danger is not to be feared ; and in this ca.se, if you 
give him a dose of castor-oil in the morning, 
wdth from a tea-spoonful to a table-spoonful of 
Mindererus spirit and a little sweet nitre at 
night ; a dry warm bed and lower diet for a day 
or two, and you will have him all right again. 
But if the dog is noticeably thinner, with a dis- 
tressing cough, and pinched, pained appearance 
of face, the sooner a skilled ‘vet.’ sees him the 
better. ‘All ‘vets.,’ I'emeinber, we not skilled in 
the treatment of dog-diseases. The practice of 
too many of thorn is ‘ rule of thumb ’ and rough ; 
but injustice to the profession, let me add that of 
late y4ars more attention has been given to the 
study of canine ailments in onr veterinary colleges. 
The reason why advice shoitld be taken in cases 
of distemper is that the disease assumes various 
types, ancl the symptoms need watching and 
combating as they present themselves. Serious 
lung inflammation may occur, or head-symptoms, 
fits, &c., generally fatal, or acute diarrhcea and 
dysentery.- But medicine is not. everything good 


nursing is half the battle. Opiate cough mixtures 
and diarrhma mixtures may he uoecled ; but in 
any case the dog must he kept in a warm dry 
apartment, with, if necessary, a lire in the room ; 
he must he covered up if cold ; his bed must he 
soft and easy ; and while ho is kept scrupulously 
clean, he must get all the fresh air possible, and 
sunshine too. His food must he light at first, 
while there is fever, and while the inside of the 
thighs and stomach is hot. He mu,st be fed little 
and often, and have cooling, soothing drinlc and 
fresh water, which he may lap ad libitum. When 
the fever abates, let the food be more nourish- 
ing — beef-tea, eggs, and probably a little raw 
minced meat. If there be much prostration, give 
good port frequently, or even a little hrandy-ancl- 
water. . But never overdo your dosing either with 
food or physic. Quinine is valuable in the latter 
stages of the complaint, with gentle exercise, hut 
no excitement or fatigue. 

Inflammations of all kinds are ushered in by 
rigors or some degree of shivering, with great heat 
of skin, dry nose, injected eyes, staring coat, want 
of appetite, great thirst, general uneasiness, and 
derangement of the ordinary functions. The 
seat of the iuilammation may be one of the 
vital organs, such as the lungs, the liver, or the 
intestines. In a case presenting such dangerous 
symptoms as the above, the aid of a ‘vet.’ is 
to be obtained without delay. Meamvhile, if 
you value the dog, he ought to be removed at 
once to a wmrm, comfortable, ■well- ventilated .apart- 
ment. An outhorise will do, if it be free from damp 
and draughts. A dose of castor-oil, with one-half 
the quantity of sirup of buckthorn, and a few drops- 
of laudanum in it, will do good ; and no more can 
he done until the ‘ vet.’ comes. In inflammations, 
as in distemper, nursing and care are half the 
battle ; hut in carrying out the treatment, the 
animal is to be disturbed as little as possible. 
Quietness and rest are imperative. 

Dharrhcea in dogs is often a dangerous complaint.* 
Keep the animal as quiet as possible. Give just 
one mild dose of castor-oil ; then give the chalk 
mixture of the shop.s, with a lew drops of 
laudanum in each dose. This should be given 
four or six times a day, if needed, Food : no meat, 
only farinaceous diet and miHc. If weakness 
prevails, eggs, boef-tea, port-wine and brandy. 

Colic. — This is a painful illness, distinguished 
from inflammation in this way — the pain is not 
constant, but so extreme at times as to make 
the dog rush about howding ; there is little if 
any fever, and rubbing gives relief. Give castor- 
oil at once, and thereafter an antispasmodic of 
some kind ; brandy-and-w^ater liot, -with .spice 
in it, is always handy, and several doses shr)uld 
he given. Foment the stomach W'ell in the 
intervals with hot -watez'. An opium pill will 
afterwards do good ; and the dog should be ke^zt 
very qziiet for a few days. 

In colds and coughs and all febrile disorders, 
a cooling mixture can be prepared by mixing 
Mindererus spirit, sweet nitre, and a little 
chlorate of potash in water sweetened with 
glycerine, and giving a do.se proportionate to tlie 
dog’s size three time.s a day. 

Of ordinary medicines, a dog of collie size w'ill 
require about as much as a man ; bigger dogs 
more, smaller less. A dog will stand more aloes 
and opium than it wmuld be safe to give to tz 
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human being, but less mercury. Nux vomica without fevex’, some swelling of the region, of the 
is a dangerous drug to give to a dog. Paregoric, bowels, alternate diarrhoea and constipation, and 
tincture or sirup of squills, and Priar’s balsam, are an xincertain or ravenous appetite, 
capital remedies for coughs. Tartar emetic is Areca-nut is the best crire we have for tape- 
auotlier dangerous remedy, which kennelmen and woim. It should be freshly ground, and the 

so-called dog-doctors are too fond of prescribing, dose is about tw’o grains for every pound the 

Opium should be given with caution, and its dog w’eighs. For round-worms w'e give santonine 
effects carefully watched. Chloral has found its (pure), mom one-third to three grains. We have 
way into the canine pharmacopoeia, and is at mso kamala — ten to one hunched and twenty 
times useful in conquering spasm and allaying grains — a valuable anthelmintic for tapeworm, 
excitement. It is dangerous. < The. dog to be dosed must be fasting ; he should 

Pits are common in dogs. If not the result of have had no food for eighteen or tw'enty hours 
distemper, poisoning, or some nervous ailment, previously. The powder is made into a ball 

they are brought on by errors in diet and treat- with Iar4 and put down the throat ; and two 

ment. The cause should be sought for, and hours after, he is to have a close of castor-oil, 
removed. Give an aperient once or twice a or twice the quantity of pure oKve-oil, then a 
■week, castor-oil or PulLna water, good food, the bowl of good soup, warm. This wdll get rid of 
bath, gentle exercise, and a tonic, from one to the worms ; but the dose should be repeated 
five grains of sulphate of zinc in a few grains of four days afterwards. We have to remember, 
extract of dandelion twice a day. Bew'are of that in killing the parasites we do not get rid 
excitement. of the condition of constitution that made it 

Dandelion extract is a capital liver tonic, and possible for them to live in the dog ; therefore, 
may be made the vehicle ior the exhibition of an entire change of diet will be required ; the 
most other tonics, such as quinine or the extracts animal must be washed carefully twice a week 
of gentian or quassia. The last is a capital bitter with dog-soap ; and from one to five grains of 
and anthelmintic tonic, and ought to be better tliat excellent anthelmintic tonic, the extract of 
known than it is. quassia, should be given twice or thrice a day 

Por indigestion, rhubarb, ginger, and aloes, may in a little dandelion extract. Give also cod-liver 
be used ; but get the dog into better form ; if oil, to bring the animal into condition, with an 
lean, feed well ; if fat, give aperients and exercise ; occasional mild aperient. 

but in any case, regulate the diet and give a There are at least half-a-dozen skin diseases 
morning bath. classed under the general head of ‘ mange.’ Some 

Jaixndice and rheumatism require the attention of these are caused by parasitical insects, visible 
of the ‘vet.’ The former is often fatal, some- only by aid of the microscope; others are con- 
times rapidly so. Chaulmoogra pills aid in curing stitutional. In some cases, the itching is very 
rheumatism ; and the application of the heated extreme, even when there is but little to show 
flat-iron or bags of hot sand removes pain, with for it. Nearly evex?y case of mange will yield 
judicious doses of opium or paregoric. to treatment, if judiciously and unremittingly 

Canker in the ear is known by the dog shaking carried out. Powler’s solution of arsenic is our 
his head, and by the exudation of badly smelling sheet-anchor as regards internal medicine. Ppm 
matter. It is difficult to cure, because so apt to a half-drop to six drops, according to the weight 
be neglected. The dog is generally out of con- of the dog — ranging from five to one huni^ed 
dition. This must be seen to. His system should and fifty pounds — should be given three times 
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first, and Wtant to liGlc his face and hands more 
eagerly than usnal. He may be nei'vous and 
strange, morose, and desirous of solitude or 
shelter. Then he may become watchful and sus- 
jneious ; and indeed there is an entire change 
in his manner. His appetite may at first he 
voracious, .and he drinks water with avidity, 
even plunging liis head in it. His tastes become 
depraved. He will be found eating cinders, 
wood, &c., or even chewing or biting stones. 
He looks haggard and gloomy, and snaps at 
imaginary llies, and there is a strange look 
about his eyes. These are merely premonitory 
symptoms ; by-and-by the furious stage comes on. 
I have no desire to describe this, nor is there 
any occasion. The animal should be destroyed 
at once, but htimanely, as soon as the^ disease is 
made out unmistakably to be one of rabies. 

Many of the suggestions I have made from 
time to time in my books and writings have 
been adopted ; some even by the legislature ; hut 
one has not. It is this: the premonitory 
symptoms of rabies should be printed on the 
back of every dog license. 

About three hundred thousand dogs have 
passed through the Home at Battersea in twenty 
years ; but the overseer tells me he has never 
seen one suffering from rabies. 

Let me conclude by saying a word or two 
about dog-bites. They are fiardly ever dangerous ; 
but should nevertheless be well sucked, washed 
in salt and water; or, better still, rubbed with 
hartshorn or strong w'ashing soda, and cauterised 
as soon as possible. If the dog that did the 
mischief he suspected of being rabid, by all 
means keep him alive, to make sure. It will he 
a great relief to the feelings of the person 
wounded to know that the clog is living and 
W'ell If a dog is not rabid at the time he bites, 
his going mad months afterwanls will have no 
effect on the person bitten. Even all those 
bitten by really mad dogs do not go m.acl, and a 
bite from a healthy dog is comparatively harmless. 

Contraiy to general opinion, more dogs go 
mad in the early spring months than in the 
heat of summer. Whenever a dog bites any one, 
we ought not to rush off at once and punish the 
poor fellow. Even a dog must he treated justly ; 
let us therefore find out what temptation or 
provocation led to the act, before we make up 
our niiuds to chastise him. A verbal reprimand 
is often more effectual than an application of 
the cruel and generally unnecessary wliip. A 
man has no truer, braver, more faithful friend 
than his dog ; surely, then, it is his duty to make 
Ixim as comfortable and happy as possible, and 
to strive to keep him in health. 


' OHE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 

^ OR, A HARD KNOT. 

CHAPTER XXVt— -‘l REALLY DON’t THINE I SHALL 
MARRY.’ '■ 

Of all the, many, clubs of London, perhaps the 
Eleusis is the most select, It stands, lilce most 
of its younger brethren, within short walking 
distance of St James’s Palace and Whitehall ; 
but it has no architectural pretensions to boast 
of. It is a very old club. My Lord March, 
afterwards Duke of Queensberry, and much 


better known as wicked Old Q., lost and won 
very many guineas there. It is a small club, 
very hard of access ; and Lord Putjiey wa,s now 
the oldest meixxher, and so, metaphorically, the 
Father of it. He was at the Eleusis now, on 
a hot August afternoon, when wretched hf.P.a 
were asking one another whether there would 
ever he an end of committees by day and divi- 
sions by night, and when an exacting ministry 
would permit escape to cooler regions. He stood 
in the small hay-window, amongst a group of 
languid members -with newspapers in their hands, 
tapping his gold snuff-lmx and talking about 
himself as was bis wont. Now, to talk of one’s 
self and to do it gracefully and well, is an 
accomplishment ; not, of course, if the audience 
be of the female sex — sisters, cousins, aunts, 
and dear girl-friends of the family. Women 
like to hear a man talk about himself, and 
brag about his merits, and pit]^ his own mis- 
fortunes ; just as, on the prairies, the squaws 
are all attention wdicn Mad Buffalo hursts out 
with his war-song and his tomahawk dance, just 
before the raid into Pale-face territory. But it 
is more difficult when the auditors are men. 
Lord Putney managed it pretty well. 

‘I really don’t think I shall marry,’ said the 
old beau, for the third time that afternoon. 
Indeed, it was a catchword of his, and lie was 
hardly aware how often it sprang to his lips. 
His juniors, who heard it thus repeated, could 
scarcely preserve their gravity; and indeed the 
old lord’s favoimite phrase, taken in combination 
with his shaking hands and restless limbs and 
twitching features, made the speech almost re- 
semble that of some comedian at a music-hall. 
Slender and trim and nimble, Lord Putney had 
remained, at an age which had releg.ated most 
of his compeers to a gouty chair or the family 
vault but his nerves were unsteady ; and his 
experienced valet often eyed him sadly and 
apprehensively, as a dealer would contemplate 
a costly picture from which the paint was 
peeling off! ‘I don’t believe I shall,’ went on 
his lordship boastfully, as if endeavouring to 
impress a fact on the incredulous minds of those 
around. ‘ I am so hard to please, you sec,’ 

‘ 0 yes, you will, Putney. I ’ve always hooked 
you as a marrying man ; and I ’m to do a lot. 
in the way of shying rice and satin slippers, 
eating slabs of wedding-cake, and returning 
thanks when the bridesmaids’ health is drunk : 
you’ll marry, never fear,’ rejoined young Lord 
Lapwing, who was barely twenty-one. 

<I don’t think so myself,’ replied the other 
peer, with perfect gravity. ‘It isn’t, Lapwing, 
as these other fellows know, that I haven’t 
been sorely tempted. When I remember the 
lovely creatures, by Jove! splendid women, who 
have been brought out in London society, and 
whom it only rested with myself to convert into 
Lady Putney’ 

* Hear, hear 1 ’ called out, in a bass voice, a 
big man with tawny moustache and sleepy eyes, 
from his easy-chair, 

‘ Quite accurate, Seymour ; you ought to re- 
member an instance or two, only men are so 
abominably selfish,’ went on the nuabashed 
dandy, ‘Even now, if I were a trifle less 
guarded, less prudent — ah, yes. I’ve been at 
Leominster House almost every day this fortnight 
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past— ever since the Minim concert, yon know, 
it’s rather a favour to he asked there, of course, 
in the present state of things; but the ladies 
do ask me — can’t do without me, I believe. It’s 
not in my nature to deny a pretty woman any- 
thing but one, and that, of course, don’t you 
guess — is a proposal. Too old a bird to be 
caught with chaff ; hey, Lap\ving 1 I ’ve promised 
to look in at Leominster House to-day, by 
George ! for a cup of live-o’clock tea ; ami, by 
Jove ! I must be going. See you fellows again, 
after dinner, heyl — I really don’t think I shall 
marry, Seymour, you dog ! ’ added Lord Putney 
in conclusion, as he smote jocosely on his big 
friend’s shoulder with the white wrinkled palrii 
of his bejewelled hand ; and then, with a vale- 
dictory nod, was gone. 

The other members of the group looked at one 
another and laughed, with the lazy good-humour 
of the true clubman. 

‘Poor Putney! he was always like that,’ 
remarked one of the company. ‘ Chance for some 
penniless girl, though ; for Putney is a very hig 
fish. Ninety thousand a year, they say, from the 
London property alone. And then there are aE 
the Hertfordshire estates. That young Lady 
Leominster, rich as she is, and pretty as she is, 
might do worse.’ 

‘ She, at her time of life — rubbish ! ’ said young 
Lord Lapwing. ‘ Even old Putney would not be 
capable of marrying a giid young enough to be 
his grandchild. I chaff him, and he likes to be 
chaffed ; but he ’ll no more marry than ’ 

‘Good thing for poor Withers, if he don’t,’ 
put in Sir Horace Seymour, over the edge of his 
newspaper. 

The Withers in question was Lord Putney’s 
cousin, heir-at-law, and pet aversion, a hard- 
worked cavalry major, with six children and a 
sickly wife, in cantonments at Secunderabad, 
under the broiling sun of India. And then 
nothing more was said of the peer and his 
foibles. 

Meanwhile, Lord Putney, wdth his high-step- 
ping horses doing their best to whisk the light 
brougham along, was conveyed on rajnd wheels 
to Leominster House, and was at once ushered 
into the great sombre drawing-room which was 
in general use. There were other and yet larger 
saloons in the London mansion, which Lady 
Barbara indeed could remember blazing with 
waxlights and peopled with guests, but which 
for years and years had presented a ghostly and 
funereal appearance, with their muftled fumi- 
, ture, shrouded mirrors, and swaddled chandeliers. 

. The elderly peer had been a frequent, an almost 
daily visitor at the town palace of the Marquises 
of Leominster since the memorable date of Sir 
; Frederick’s concert; and a welcome one. Lady 
; Barbara, who had a sort of hereditaiy esteem for 
1 the wearers of the Putney coronet, and who had 
j learned long ago to regjird the present lord as 
I a then fascinating young man and leader of 
' fashion, received him with cordial courtesy. The 
young lady herself seemed glad to see him, and to 
; hear the gossip which was ever ready on his glib 
i tongue, as on that of a fashionable physician. 

I dn this occasion, Lord Putney found her alone, 
i ‘I am so sorry,’ she said, ‘Lady Barbara is not 
Lere. I am expecting her in half ah hoiir ; 
but she was obliged to go to a friend, Lady— I 
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forget the name, but some one she has known 
all her life, who lives in Mohock Street, I think 
my aunt called it, and is ill. — Let me offer you 
some tea, Lord Putney. I am sorry Lady 
Barbara is not here.’ 

Lord Putney did not seem to partake of her 
sorrow, for an expression of satisfaction, not to 
say a smirk, hovered about the corners of his 
mouth. He sat there, smiling, and holding the 
delicate cup of egg-shell porcelain between his 
jewelled, trembling fingers. He did not care 
much for its fragrant contents ; it is a new 
vagary^ of our neo-Queen Aime period to be 
enthusiastic about the tea that cost some twenty 
shillings a pound when Pope wrote and Secretary 
Bolingbroke plotted. Some of the golden youth 
with whom Lord Putney associated — he liked, as 
some mature foplings do, to consort with the 
young — were almost as fond of tea as were their 
own aunts and sisters. But Lord Putney could 
never forget that he had belonged to a hard-living 
generation, that had despised tea, and had branded 
it by the opprobrious name of ‘cat-lap.’ What 
the elderly dandy really relished was enragoa. 
He believed in the virtues of that elixir, and had 
sipped four glasses of it, since luncheon, at the 
Eleusis Club that very afternoon. He wished he 
had a little more of the cordial now, for his hands- 
shook provokingly, and his rings rattled against 
the teaspoon in the flimsy porcelain saucer. 

The conversation did not exactly languish,, 
but it was very unequally sustained, the visitor 
taking, as was his habit, the lion’s share. Lord 
Putney had always piqued himself upon the 
abundance of small-talk at his command, and was 
prone to attribute much of his popularity to his 
own store of anecdote and readiness of repartee. 
On this occasion, however, he was screwing up 
his courage for a communication much more 
important than any second-hand London story 
could be, and presently he said ; ‘ My dear Lady 
Leominster, I am not very unhappy — glad, rather, 
by George ! that our good Lady Barbara — for 
whom I have a mons’ous respect, really — ^is absent 
for the moment. This sounds ill-bred on my 
part ; but permit me, pray, to explain. It is, that 
I have something to say — to you,' 

‘To me, Lord Putney?’ returned the lady, 
turning her candid blue eyes upon the veteran’s 
face, as if unable to divine the reason for Ins 
speech, or for the marked emphasis laid upon the 
personal pronoun with which it ended. 

‘ Something to say,’ pursued Lord Putney, who, 
once launched, went swimmingly on, ‘which can 
be breathed to your ears alone — something which 
is very near to my heart, and — can you not 
guess, dear Lady Leominster, dear Clare — I may 
call you Clare, may I not?’ Thfe was very 
insinuatingly said, and in a low, hesitating tone, 
that would have done credit to a jeune premiar 
making his timid declaration on the stage to 
a heroine in white satin and jewels. 

The girl looked, as if .surprised, at her visitor, 
and then her eyes drooped. ‘I have no objec- 
tion,’ she said sadly, as a lonely child might 
have spoken. ‘There are so very, very few to 
call me Clare now. And you, Lord Putney, are 
a Mend.’ 

‘ I would be a friend to you, indeed I would,’ 
fervently exclaimed the titled dandy. ‘I would 
devote my life to your service, if you would 
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■but give me fhe riglit to protect and clierisb. 
the fairest — dearest 0 Clare, adorable crea- 

ture, it is more Ihan friendship that I ask and 
offer ! As your husband, I should be the proudest, 
the happiest ’ 

‘ Lord Putney 1 ’ The young lady seemed fairly 
startled now. She grew very pale, and rose 
from her chair, like a frightened fawn from 
amidst the fern. ‘I never dreamed — and then, 
you forget.’ Her eyes had lit on the mourning 
garb she wore; and with a reproachful, tearful 
glance at her elderly suitor, she sank hack in 
the seat from which she had risen, 

‘ Ho ; I do not forget,’ replied the old peer, 
his withered heart throbbing with perhaps more 
of generous emotion than it had known for many 
a year ; and sidling up his chair a little nearer, 
he spoke, and spoke well, waxing almost elo- 
quent as he ptleaded hia own cause. He talked 
of the grace, the beauty, the lonely position, 
the painful history, of her whom he addressed, 
described his own affections as irreparably hers, 
touched lightly on the difference of age, and 
summed up by drawing a picture of future | 
felicity for both, when every wish of Clare’s : 
heart should be anticipated by her loving lord. ! 

‘As my wife,’ he added, ‘you would be shielded , 
from the persecution of foes, screened from 
malignant gossip ; and rely on it, dearest, there 
would soon be an end of this, wretched family 
feud, which darkens your young life.’ 

With downcast eyes, the fair one listened. Per- 
haps the solitude in which, with all her rank and 
splendour, she was doomed to dwell was brought 
more forcibly home to her than usual by Lord 
Putney’s discourse. Perhaps, too, she shrank from 
rejecting the proffer of a manly arm, old and 
feeble as it might he, whereon to lean in that 
rugged path that lay before her. There was some- 
thing ludicrous, of course, about the rich old peer ; 
hut then there was no denying his station and his 
fortune, his unblemished name, and his honesty 
of purpose. Gently, and with a sigh, she raised 
her ej-es from the ground. ‘ You are very kind, 
my lord,’ she said softly; ‘and your prefer- 
ence does me great honour ; but — it is too early 
as yet — poor Wilfred’s loss is stiU so recent — 
I cannot forget the dear, indulgent husband 

who But I am not ungrateful,’ she added 

timidly. 

‘Still, I hope I am not to despair; I trust 
you will give me hope in the future, dearest 
Clare ! ’ cried,«the old lord, in a flutter of delight 
and- anxiety. ‘My devotion, my truth, should 

lead for me ; and if personally I am not 

ateful in your eyes, why, then I see signs 

of relenting in your sweet flice. Don’t sob, clear 
Lady Leominster — dear Clare. One little word 
would make me the hapinest dog, ahem! in 
all London. And that word, when I ask you, 
after some brief delay, to he my wife, is Yes. 
Won’t you say it 1 ’ 

‘Yes !’ she at length faltered; and her elderly 
accepted lover, in the exultation of the moment, 
dropped gracefully on one knee and pressed her 
hand to his' lips. 

. ‘Hot a word of tliis as yet, to any one,’ she 
murmured with averted face. 

‘Your will, sweetest, is law to me henceforth,’ 
replied the aged suitor ; but just then, there was 
a sound of steps and voices, and it was with j 


some difficulty that Lord Putney struggled up 
from his kneeling posture in time to greet Lady 
Barbara, who now, all smiles and apologies, made 
her appearance. Then the conversation, with 
more or less of awkwardness, was shifted to 
the grooves of commonplace topics ; hut when 
Lord Putney took his leave, he raised the 
younger lady’s hand respectfully to his lips, bowed 
low over it, with antiquated chivalry, and then 
gracefully glided away. To get out of a room 
neatly had been a social art highly valued in 
that nobleman’s youth. 

{To he continued.) 


A LEAP EOK LIFE. 

When I was a young fellow, now many years 
ago, I frequently spent part of my vacations 
mth an nnole, who lived in a beautiful part of 
Wales, and whose house was only a mile or two 
from the coast — in that neighbourhood, very wild 
and precipitous, and remarkable for the peculiar 
character of the strata of which many of the 
wave and weather beaten cliffs were composed. 
My uncle was a keen geologist, and had imbued 
me with some of his own interest in the subject ; 
and many a long and pleasant ramble we had 
together, armed with our little hammers and 
specimen-cases ; sometimes starting directly after 
breakfast, and remaining absent till the evening, 
either carrying our simple luncheon with us, 
or adjourning for refreshment to some humble 
village hostelry, when such happened to be 
witliin easy reach. 

These were pleasant days. I often look hack 
to them now, when I am an elderly gentleman, 
subject to gout and rheiimatism, and tied for 
most of the week to a dingy office in the Cit}^ 
But they were very nearly being brought to an 
I abrupt conclusion by an incident that occtu’red 
I during one of onr more distant excursions ; and 
as the relation of this incident commemorates a 
I rare instance of combined pluck, presence of mind, 
and heroic self-sacrifice, I do not think I need 
any further excuse for entering upon the details 
connected with it. Few peop'le are ever likely 
to be placed in a similar position ; should, how- 
ever, such an occasion arise, let _u,s hope they 
may not be ' found wanting in ability to follow 
so admirable an example. 

Daring one of my visits to my uncle, he had 
at the same time as guests two professional geolo- 
gists of some eminence, who had heard of the 
special facilities the neighbourhood afforded for 
the pursuit of their favounte science, and had 
had some correspondence with my uncle on the 
subject, wdiich resulted in their receiving an 
invitation from my hospitable relative to come 
to his house and judge of the matter for them- 
selves. This invitation was accepted, and the 
geologists arrived ; two very pleasant, well- 
informed men, between whom and my uncle 
a very interesting and animated conversation 
speedily ensued, in which the terms ‘granitic 
d4bris,’ ‘boulder clay,’ ‘newer formations,’ ‘dip 
of the strata,’ were freely bandied about in a 
manner very edifying to listen to, if not alto- 
gether intelligible to the majority of their 
hearers. 

For the first day or two we contented ourselves 
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see our hvo so recently horror-stricken friends, 
wildly waving tlieir hats in a transport of joy 
at their discujvery of us on the rock, apparently 
safe and souniL 

A liearty cheer in reply assured them ot our 
perfect safety ; and then my uncle shouted to 
them some directions as to the course they were 
to pursue iu endeavouring to procure assistance 
for our rescue. Owing to the width of ledge 
broken off where I fell, their return hy the same 
route was impossible ; and a long and perilous 
walk had to be undertaken before they were them- 
selves in security, where they immediately sought 
out means of deliverance for my uncle and myself. 

But in the meantime better luck had befallen 
Its. Tlm^ by our shouting had at- 

tracted, the notice of a fisherman who lived 
in a little cottage under the cliffs, at a place 
where the shore receded, and left bare a tiny 
creek, where a small boat was moored. He had 
clambered over the crag that' hid us from his 
sight; and as soon as he spied the two figures 
standing on the solitary roek, our situation became 
apparent to him, and he lost no time iu launching 
Ills boat and coming to our assistance. Truly 
thankful we were for the timely aid, Wa were 
both soaked to the skin and shivering with cold, 
and the rock was far too small for any attempt at 
exercise. A very short time saw ns in the cosy 
interior of the fisherman’s cottage, where a bright 
little fire was burning, very welcome to us iu 
our chilled condition; while his kindly wife: 
busied herself in preparations for our comfort, 
and ransacked her humble stores for a supply 
of ^y garments, also highly acceptable. 

Little remains to be told. When we were q^uite 
rested and refreshed, and our clothes were dry 
enough to be worn, the fisherman conducted us 
to the top of the cliffs by a circuitous little path, 
which in , some places unpleasantly recalled our 
recent experiences. We reached the summit in 
safety, however, and made the best of our way 
to the farmhouse wdiere we had left our convey- 
ance. The fisherman undertook to apprise our 
friends of our whereabouts ; they having procured 
a boat at the revenue station, and come round 
the coast in her, to point out to her crew the 
exact spot of our confinement. 

Having liberally rewarded those who had so 
willingly assisted us iu oxir extremity, we returned 
home, our bodies fatigued by the varied exertions 
and excitements of the clay ; our minds penetrated 
with lasting gratitude towards the Almighty 
Being who had brought iis through so many 
perils, and had mercifully preserved us from the 
jaws of a sudden and terrible destruction. 


MISS a AES TON’S CASE. 

IN fflVTS! OHAPTEUS. — CONCLUSION. 

I MUST have fallen asleep ; for I j’urnpecl up with 
a feeling of bewilderment ns a voice called out 
‘Dr Leighford.’ It was the butler Avho stood 
beside me. 

‘ What is it ? ’ I asked, recollecting myself. ‘ Am 
I.wanted?’ 

‘No, sir. Bub a man is in the hall who wants 
Mr' Lamport. It is very strange that he has not 
1 come home yet. Dinner has 'been waiting jgiore 
i tliJin an hour. Do you know what may be keeping 
I master so iate ? ’ 


I looked at the butler, to see if ho suspected 
anything ; but his face was only langiridly per- 
turbed. 

Wliat sort of a man is he?’ I' asked, ignoring 
his question. 

‘ A rather queer sort of a person, sir, a foreigner, 
and he is evidently in a hurry. Do you think he 
should wait?’ 

A sudden thought swept through me, ‘Bring 
him in here,’ I said ; ‘ perhaps he will write a 
note to Mr Lamport, if he cannot stay.’ 

In another breath I was asking the stranger 
if I could deliver any message for him to Mr 
Lamport, or if he would make use of tiie writing 
materials lying on the table. He was indeed a 
queer sort of a person, of any age from sixty to 
eighty. His eyes were deprecating, yet suspicious ; 
his smile insinuating, but with a cruel cynicism 
pervading it. He moved his hands restlessly, and 
bowed from time to time with oriental abjection. 

I do not know what to do,’ he said, after a 
pause. ‘ Mr Lamport has written to me to mee.t 
him here. But I cannot stay. I am ivanted 
elsewhere.’ He spoke English very well, tliough 
with a strong accent. 

‘ You had better stay for a little while, at any- 
rate,’ I said. ‘Mr Lamport is mucli behind his 
usual time of returning from business. Will you 
not sit down V 

I quivered with excitement, nor could I conceal 
it. Instead of taking the chair I offered, the man 
glared at me and made for the door, ‘No, no; 
thank you ; I cannot stay.’ 

‘Will you not leave a message for Mr Lamport?’ 
I cried, following him, 

‘No ; thank you ; I will call again to-morrow 
and he shuffled quickly across the iloor. 

‘But you must leave your mune,’ I exclaimed, 
hurrying before him. 

He started back in alarm. ‘Never mind: my 
name ; my business is not at all important,’ 

‘Is itPandofini?’ I demanded, standing with 
my back to the door, 

'The old man uttered a strange cry, looked round 
the room, as if in hope for another nieaus- of 
quitting it, then stood measuring me with a waxy 
calculation. 

In another second the scene changed ; the door 
was hastily opened, hurling me towards _ my 
opponent, who leaped back with amazing agility. 
I turned to see who was entering, and met the 
staring eyes of the butler. ‘0 doctor, there are 
four men in the hall, and they refuse to say vdiafc 
they want. I think they are policemen.’ 

Behind him stood two stalwart individuals, 
who walked unceremoniously into the room. 

‘What is your business?’ I asked automatically. 

‘To arrest this person,’ answered one of them, 
while both advanced to the old man, cowering on 
the sofa upon which he had fallen, 

‘ His name is Pandofini, I suppose ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered the po'liceman. ‘I am to 
wait here until Inspector ICnabman comes. — Now', 
Pandofini, put out your wrists,’ 

. The miserable old man fought with the despera- 
tion of an entrapped tiger ere the handL-uft's w^ere 
fixed to his skeleton limbs. Both the policemen 
were blown and red-faced when they had done; 
and they looked at their prisoner with very 
unaniiable countenances as he groaned on the 
floor. 
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Tlie butler bad witnessed the operation with, 
the horror of a gentleman who had passed his 
life in the serene region.? where vulgar rascals are 
only known by printed reports of tlieir doings. 

I recalled the good fellow to himself, and sent 
him to the servants’ hall to keep order and quiet, 
bidding him remember the sick lady up-stairs. 

Then followed a curious silence. Tlie police- 
men sat by the door ; the Ifeilian, half-dead with 
the reaction of the struggle, reclined against the 
wall. Perhaps ten minutes pas.sed, wlten the 
grating of wheels was heard on the drive, and 
the flash of a carriage-lamp shot through the 
window, whose blinds were still undrawn. It 
was Mr Lamport returning at last. I heard him 
walk swiftly through tlie hall ; and my lieai't 
throbbed as he approached. He looked like a 
man under the influence of drink, as he entered 
the library — ;that far-away gaze, that unconscious- 
ness of surrounding objects. The .spell lasted but 
a moment. He rubbed his brow, glanced at tlie 
policemen, then his eye met the glittering .stare 
of Pandofmi, who strove to regain his feet. Here 
Inspector Knabman walked quietly in ; evidently 
he had come with Mr Lamport, for he had that 
person’s overcoat in his hand. 

‘ I now inform you, Mr Lamport,’ said the | 
inspector, ‘why you are under arrest. You and I 
this man Pandofini are charged with attempted I 
poisoning.’ j 

Mr Lamport became ghastly pale and turned i 
hastily towards the door. Both policemen sprang j 
to seize him. But he waved them off, saying ; j 
‘ I am unacquainted with this man, and know i 
not why he is here. "Who says that I am guilty 
of poisoning 1 ’ 

‘That you will know at the proper time,’ 
answered "Mr Knabman. — ‘Have you searched 
your prisoner 2 ’ he continued, addressing his 
comrihles. 

‘ No, sir.’ 

‘Then do so,’ 

This time, Pandofini submitted to the will of 
his captors ; and amid the miscellany of his 
belongings was found a small phial, the counter- 
part of that I had received from Mr Sleigh. 

Mr Lamport bad watched the searching of his 
confederate with a frenzied curiosity ; and when 
the phial was laid upon the table, a groan hurst 
h'oni him. 

‘Did you ever see a bottle like that before?’ 
asked the inspector. 

The miserable man turned his face awmy. 

In the meantime, a rapid change came over 
Pandofmi. He was no longer cowed. Looking 
keenly at the insijector, Mr Lamport, and myself 
in turn, he appeared to decide upon a new course 
of action. Turning to the inspector, he said 
ingratiatingly: ‘I wish to” tell all I know, sir. 
Sir Lamport has had three bottles like that ; ’ 
pointing with his manacled hands to the table. 

‘ He said he wanted something to de.stroy the 
sparrows which spoil the fruit. But I am not 
guilty ; indeed, sir, I am only a poor man ; I never 
hurt anybody in my life. Let me go home, sir. 
My wife is waiting for me.’ 

The inspector heard Mm quietly to' the end; 
then he made a sign to his men, who took the 
protesting and beseeching Italian out of the room. 

‘Now, Mr Lamport, you must go with me,’ 
said Mr Knabman. — ‘Here, Jackson, Brown, take 
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your prisoner,’ he called loudly 
other policemen, who had so far 
hall; : entered the. room. 
away, each supporting 


Directly, tv?o 

mained "in the 

They, led Mr Laihport ; : 

J, him hy a .shoulder. I 

believe he would have swooned, but for the 
ejaculations of the crowd of servants standing in 
the hall. 

The cook, who had lived with him for twenty 

years, burst out into loud sobs, and cried; ‘6 

master, master! what have you done?’ The 
hoizsekeeper pushed through the throng and 
said ; ‘ What am I to do, sir, while you are 
away?’ 

With a piercing cry, the wretched man hurried 
out of the door. In thi.s manner Mr Lamport 
bade an eternal farewell to his home and 

servants. 

By a stratagem worthy of his reputation, 

Inspector Knabman had brought Pandofini to 
Mr Lamport’.? house. 

I need not dwell upon the trial which followed. 
Both were found guilty. Each was tran.sported 
for the remnant of Ms far-spent life. Mr Lamport 
died Avithin a year of Ms sentence ; but Pandofini 
survived his deportation to the antipodes for 
several years. 

Of vastly more interest to me was the fate 
of the poor lady who.se life I had happily saved. 
In spite of all my precautions, the arrest of Mr 
Lamport and the disruption of the household 
had serious consequences. For a time I feared 
the worst. Dr DaAA^son agreed that Miss 

Garston had been in a more serious condition than 
he had supposed. But the recuperative poAvers 
of youth are enormous ; and good nursing can 
Avork Avonders. Three months after my : first 
acquaintance with Miss Garston, she awis conva- 
lescent. • " 

In the meantime, the crisis, Avhich Mr Lamport’s 
recklessness had made inevitable, biirst furiously 
upon the house of Garston and Lamport.. The 
arre.st and conviction of the SAUviving partner 
precipitated the disaster. But in Mr Sleigh, 
Miss Garston had a devoted serA’^ant and a 
shreAvd man of business. It is not the purpose of 
this story to dAvell upon the terrible struggle that 
ensued to maintain the house from utter collapse, 
and thereby to save something of Mi.?s Garston’s 
fortune. Several business friend, s rallied round 
the tottering firm ; and by Mr Sleigh’s skill, the 
liabilities of Lamport Avere disentangled from the 
estate of his former partner. I am not skilled 
in commercial affahs, and cannot fully realise the 
immense sei'vice rendered by the book-keeper. It 
made Mm famous on ’Change, and the name of 
Sleigh is still remembered in the romance of 
trade. Soon after Lamport’s death AA^as reported 
in Finland, the establishment that lie had brought 
to ruin had recovered, and Miss Garston’s fortune 
was saved ; and the man Avho had accomplished 
the extraordinary task was worthily recompensed ; 
Mr Sleigh became the .successor to Messrs Garston 
and Lamport, and, Avilh his sons, advanced the old 
house to greater influence than it had knoAvn 
previously. 

What became of the lady who had experienced 
so many dark vicissitudes? AVas Alias Gai'ston’s 
future of a happy, compensatory sort ? To these 
queries, which every reader is con.strained to put, 
I can amplest reply. Miss Garston 

became niy Avife some time after her affairs were 
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restored to order. For forty years now, we have 
trod tlie world together, enjoying a larger measure 
of happiness than falls to most. The circum- 
stances which brought us together perhaps made 
us nearer and dearer to each other than we might 
otherwise have been. We are still sweethearts; 
for time, though it has transformed ns externally, 
has not changed mu’ love. 


A MATCH LUMBER-EACTOEY. 
Few if any people wlio are daily in the hahit 
of using matches have ever thought how much 
ingenuity and skill are expended in their manu- 
facture. Yet the extent of the match- timher, 
or as it is termed, lumber-manufacturing business 
in the United States and Canada may be faintly 
realised w-hen it is stated that one match-manu- 
factory alone paid four million dollars in taxes 
during the year ending December 31, 1881 ; being 
at the rate of one cent per box. That is, the 
manufactory had produced in one year four hun- 
dred million boxes of matches. 

In the to-wu of Point Levis, on the St Lawrence, 
opposite Quebec, stands one of the largest niatch 
lumber-factories to be met with anywhere. It is 
the property of Messrs Fitch and Hamilton, and is 
known as Fitch’s factory. The raw material out 
of which match-lumber is made is brought from 
Ottawa. It consists of deals and deal-cuttings ; 
that is, the worst ends of merchantable lumber, 
which cannot he shipped to Europe. In conse- 
quence there is a wmste of seventy-five per cent, in 
manufacturing. The log.s are bought in the first 
instance by the owners of one of the numerous 
Baw-miUs to he found upon the river St Lawrence 
and its tributaries; and the mill-owner distri- 
butes the lumber after it is cut. The wood 
used is pine and spruce. The match lumber- 
factoi? 5 ’’ is divided into departments, in which 
are manufactured match-boxes ; cases, called 
skillets ; match-sticks, called splints ; and the 
round wooden match-boxes which are less used 
now than formerly, hlatch-boxes are made 
from a square piece of w'ood by one turn of a 
machine which consists of two collars, a borer, 
and a side-saw. This machine makes twelve 
boxes and tw-enty-four lids per minute out of 
a piece of wood an inch and three-foxirths 
square. Wlien the box and lids are made in the 
rough, they are placed together in a hollow roller, 
w'hich is revolved by w'ater-power ; and in this 
way the defects are removed, and the whole box 
is made beautifully smooth, owing to the friction 
created within the wheel. The match-sticks or 
splints are cut double the length of the ordinary 
wooden match ; and when sent to the match-mauu- 
factory, they are dipped at both ends, and cut in 
the centre wdien dry. These splints ai‘e made from 
solid blocks of wood, which have been previously 
steamed, by a machine which make.s from twelve 
to eight sticks at a blow ; and all the blocks are 
' three inches square. In a day of ten hours, no 
less than forty-six million splints are made at 
Fitch’s factory. The whole machinery, which 
is wiiuderfully ingenious and complete, has been 
math' on the premises. The knives of each 
machine are changed every hour, and all the 


supports or cutters -which split the wood into 
splints are renewed every two hours. Each ‘shop’ 
has two fitters employed, xvhose duty coiusists 
in grinding and refitting the knives and supports 
in regular order. The machinery used to grind 
the knives and rebind the supports is so simple, 
that an ordinary labourer can learn the business 
in a day. The knives slice the blocks, and 
the supports split them into splints, by one 
motion of the machine. One shop is devoted 
entirely to the manufacture of square match-boxes. 
These boxes are made from blocks of wood of 
three cubic inches, each of -which has first been 
steamed ; and here the machine slices the -wood 
into sections, and makes the necessary cuts, -which 
enable the skillets or lrame-v\’-ork to be bent into 
the form of a box -without further trouble. In 
this form they are sent to Bryant and May’s or 
some other large wholesale match-factory, where 
the skillets are bent, covered with paper, and 
made into the ordinary square box in common n.se. 
Anything more ingenious than this machinery it 
would be impos.sible to imagine. 

When the splints are made, it is necessary that 
they should be thorouglily dried before being 
shipped to Europe. For this purpose, extensive 
drying-.sheds have been erected, which are heated 
by steam-pipes ; and at Fitcli’s factory no less 
than seven miles of steam-piping are used in 
i this process. The splints are packed for drying 
in racks, each rack containing twenty-tliree tliou- 
, sand splints ; and t-xvo thousand racks, or forty- 
' six million splints, are turned out every day. 
j When dry, the racks are taken out of the drying- 
sheds and removed to the packing-room, where 
they are placed in cases, one such case holding 
eight racks, or a hundred and eighty-four thou- 
sand splints. It is no uncommon thing to receive 
an order foy fifty thousand cases from one 
firm. 

ddie whole of the machinery^ is worked by 
water-power derived from the river Etchemin, 
which adjoins the works. In order to control 
the water-power, it is necessary for the owners to 
acquire the rights on both sides of the river by- 
purchasing the property on one side, and several 
feet on the top of the cliffs on the adjacent banks 
of the river. The force thus derived is estimated 
at sixty horse-power ; and the machinery consists 
of a double-action water-wbeel placed the reverse 
way of those in ordinary use in England, so that 
the water can be admitted either over or under 
the wheel, according to the amount of po-wer it 
is de.sired to use on a given occasion. By the.se 
means the wheel can he regulated so as to run 
either by its upper or lower half only ; and the 
water is let into small buckets attached to the 
wheel, by which plan the force of the water is 
conserved to the utmost extent. By a simple 
arrangement of tubes and an exhaixst-pijxe attaehe.d 
to each machine, neax-ly the whole of the sawdust 
is carried from the workshops to the boiler-hoxise, 
where it is burned ixx the furnaces which sxxpply 
the steam for the drying-.sheds. By this pj-ocess 
the shops are kept comparatively free from refuse 
of all kinds, and the economy in labour alone is 
very grexit. 

The packing departxnont is a husixiess in itself. 
The match-sticks or splints when taken from the 
racks, after their removal from the drying-shed, 
are shaken very skilfuUy, to eliminate the had 
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ones, -wliich from long practice are made to go to 
tlie top, and hy this process the dirt is removed at 
the same time. lu order to get as many splints 
as possible into the cases, tliey are ironed with 
a wooden ironer or brush ; and it has been found 
by numerous experiments that the friction which 
results is so considerable, that, as a matter of fact, 
an iron brush wears no longer than a wooden one. 
The cases are all made on the premises, and both 
sides of the lids are planed by a machine at one 
turn. The sides, top, and bottom are ‘tongued’ 
together, outside supports being added, and then 
nailed. The sections of wood used are by an 
ingenious arrangement each grooved out at one 
' end and tongued at the other by the same 
machine. So cheap is the wood hei*e, that it is 
found less expensive to tongue the sides and ends 
in large pieces, in spite of the waste thus caused, 

I and then to saw them up to the sizes required. 

In the packing-room, on oiie side are arranged 
the packers proper, who sort, arrange, and place 
the splints in the cases ; and on the other the 
mechanics, whose duty it is to fix the lids and 
close the cases ready for shipment. 

All the match-lumber here made is sent to 
England, except the round boxes, which are made 
mainly for the American market ; whilst the flat 
ones are exported to Europe. It is impossible to 
do justice to the ingenuity which is displayed in 
the machinery used in every department of these 
works ; and no one should visit Quebec without 
making an inspection of one of the most novel 
and interesting manufactories in the world. 

Between three and foui’ hundred people are 
engaged at Fitch’s factory, and they consist for 
the most part of boys, girls, and young women, ' 
with a few foremen, machinists, and fitters to look 
after the general arrangements of the various 
shops. As there is no system of government 
inspection, girls and hoys commence work in this 
factory when they are eight years old, and the 
girls usually remain until they are married. The 
men receive from eighty-nine cents to one dollar 
per diem 5 each boy gets twenty-five cents per 
day; each girl, thirty cents; and each young 
woman engaged in the packing department — 
these last being usually paid by piecework — 
about forty cents. They are engaged from seven 
in the morning tiU six in the evening on each 
day, except Sunday, throughout the week, with 
an'^interval of one hour for dinner. 

It is interesting to watch the energy, industry, 
and smartness of every person employed in this 
factory ; there was no idleness, dilatoriiiess, or 
loss of time. This fact is remarkable, because at 
the first blush it would be held to be impossible 
that a boy or girl of eight years of age could work 
for five 'consecutive hours without intermission, 
aird that they should continue such exhausting 
and tiring labour for ten hours on each of six days 
throughout every week in the year. 

Although the whole stall’ consists of less than 
four hundred hands, the marriages are frequent; 
and during some months in the year they average 
some two or three a week. When married, the 
girls usually leave the Ihctory ; and the men 
are engaged as foremen or fitters, by which 
work they get from one to one and a half dollars 
per diem. Every one throughout the establish- 
ment ap]3eared to be liealthy, happy, and con- 
tented. The utmost civility was shown to visitors ; 


and when offered a small fee for showing the 
manufactory, the foreman respectfully declined 
it, because it had been a matter of genuine plea- 
sure to exhibit the details of an establishment 
with which he was proud to he connected. 

■■■ 


THE MONTH. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The ’World’s Fair of 1861 was so successful that 
it was naturally followed by many imitations 
in aU countries. From general Exhibitions, cdn- 
taining every natural product and manufacture 
that were sent to them, has grown the idea of 
special Exhibitions in which one trade or calling 
only, is represented. And now, in London and 
elsewhere, these trade-show^s, occurring continu- 
ally, are doing much good, not only from a 
commercial point of view, but in educating the 
masses upon technical subjects in a very palatable 
manner. We may suppose that some of these 
Exhibitions are not of abs'orhing interest to the 
public at large, but are chiefly supported by per- 
sons in some way connected with the particular 
trade represented. But there are others which 
appeal to the sympathies of all, and of none can 
tliis statement be more true than of those relating 
to Fish and Fisheries. 

In the Great Exhibition of 1851, the exhibits 
relating to fishermen were so few as hardly to be 
worth notice ; but in subsequent Exhibitions, both 
in this and other countries, they gradually 
assumed greater dimensions. At last, in 1865, 
our French neighbours conceived the idea of 
' inaugurating at Boulogne an Exhibition devoted 
solely to Fishing and Fisheries. Other schemes 
of a Idee nature soon foUow^ed suit in other parts 
of France, also at the Hague and at Naples, 
until, in 1880, the series w'as crowned by the 
magnificent International Fisheries’ Exhibition of 
Berlin, which quite eclipsed all its predecessors. 
At last, Great Britain was roused to a sense of 
the national importance of the subject. First 
came the Exhibition at Norwich, then that at 
Edinburgh, and now the great Fisheries’ Exhibi- 
tion in London, which, if we may judge from the 
crowds which have filled its galleries since Tts 
opening on the 12th of May, is a vast success, 
AVe cannot at present do more than record this 
success, for the Exhibition 'is so vast, that even 
a brief account of its wonders would occupy space 
to the exclusion of everything else. Its size can 
be judged from the fact that the catalogue forms 
a closely printed volume of six hundred pages, 
But we may venture the statemeixt, that after the 
first interest and excitement has cooled clown, 
people will begin to ask whether this magnificent 
collection of everything pertaining to the fishing 
inclusti'ies of the world will succeed in bringing 
fish nearer to the mouths of hungry human beings. 
That this important element has not been for- 
gotten may be judged by the establishment of a 
fish-market within the ExMbition inclosure, wliere 
fish is sent direct from our coasts for sale to 
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visitors. One would suppase tliat under sxich 
circumstances this fish ought to be cheap.; but 
although we have paid many visits to the market, 
we have, while we write, found it no cheaper than 
it can be bought in the fishmongers’ shops outside. 
Why the abundant harvest of the sea should be 
retailed at what are to many people prohibitory 
prices, is a question which no one seems able to 
solve; but it is one that should be. answered 
satisfactorily before the close in October of the 
great International Fisheries’ Exhibition. 

It has for many years been acknowledged that 
the Suez Canal is not equal to the traffic which 
is imposed upon it, and which is _ growing in 
dimensions at a rapid rate. As British ships re- 
present four-fifths of this traffic, we, as a nathm, 
are most interested in securing better facilities 
for travelling to and from our vast Indian pos- 
sessions. With this view, a scheme is on loot 
for constructing a new canal through the Isthmus 
of Suez by an English Company. Such a pro- 
position has perhaps not unnaturally raised the 
ire of our friends in France, xvho maintain that 
M. cle Lcsseps has a monopoly of canal-cutting 
in Egypt- M. de Besseps himself supports^ the 
plan of cutting a second canal by the side of the 
nrst, both channels to be under the direction of 
the present Company. In the meantime, xve 
have the alternative scheme of cutting a channel 
between the Mediterranean and Red Seas, without 
encroaching upon the alleged rights of France in 
Egypt. This design is to construct a water-way 
through Palestine from Acre on the Mediter- 
ranean side to Akabah on the Red Sea. Nothing 
more definite has yet been done in the matter 
than to form a small Company, under the chair- 
manship of the Duke of Marlborough, to under- 
tiike a careful survey of the proposed route. This 
survey is particularly important, becaxxse some 
portion of the country immediately concerned 
is almost untrodden ground, so far as Europeans 
are concerned, and there is a conflict of testimony 
as to its nature, and whether or not the natural 
obstacles are such as can be easily surmounted. 
TIlc proposed canal will consist in the first place 
of a channel two hundred feet wide and forty 
feet deep, connecting the Bay of Acre with the 
valley of the Jordan, twenty-five^ miles distant ; 
then the waters of the Red Sea will be connected 
by another channel twenty miles long with the 
Uead Sea. In this manner, it is expected that 
an inland sea would be formed two hundred 
miles long, and from three to ten miles in breadth, 
of sufficient depth to accommodate the largest 
vessels. 

The well-known explorer Baron Nordenskjfjld 
has now started upon another Arctic voyage, 
v’hich in its nature and objects is of somewhat 

S eater popular interest than most expeditions of 
e kind. It may not be generally known that 
Greenland is one nf the few stretches of land that 
have never been crossed by man. Many attempts 
hare - 1)6611 made, including one by the Baron 
himself, thirteen years ago, when he penetrated 
into the country for a distance of thirty miles. 
"The difficulties were such that he was obliged to 
return ; but he was convinced tliat, with proper 
equipment, the journey might liave been extended 
to one hundred and eighty miles. It is to pene- 
trate into the heart of Greenland that the present 
I expedition— -at the cost of Mr Oscar Dickson — 


has been formed. Baron Nordenskjold believes, 
from observations made, that the interior of 
Greenland is not the laud of ice generally sup- 
posed, but that it M'ally justifies its name. The 
arguments upon which thc.se anticipations are 
formed chiefly deal with tlie_ physical features 
of the country as compared with those of better 
known lands, and the climatic phenomena re.sult- 
ing from such features. A secondary object of 
the exploration is the discovery of any remains 
of those hardy Norsemen who formed important 
colonies, and who represented the first discoverers 
of America five bnudred years before tbe time 
of Columbus. Whilst the work of interior ex- 
ploration is going forward, the ship Snfut, which 
carries the expedition, will go north as far as 
Cape York in search of zoological and botanical 
specimens. An endeavour will also be made to 
collect some of that cosmic dust which Baron 
Nordenskjidd, in common with many other scien- 
tific men, believes is incessantly being attracted 
by, and is adding to tbe hulk of this earth. 

A contribution to the art of weather fore- 
casting was ofi’ered to the Meteorological Society 
recently in the form of a paper read by tbe 
Hon. i'. A. Rollo Ricssell, M.A., on Cirrus and 
Cirro-cumulus Clouds. The author maintained 
that constant observation of tbe character of 
clouds was second only in importance to 
barometric recoixls, and the knowledge of the 
distribution of atmo.splieric pressure which was 
gleaned from comparing such records. He dwelt 
more particularly on the importance of noting 
the appearance of cirrus clouds, which, for the 
enlightenment of non-tcclmical readers, we may 
point out are those wispy-looking fibxx)us cloudlet.s 
seen high in the atmospliere and commonly called 
‘mares’ tails.’ The paper contained a descrip- 
tion of twelve difterent varieties of cirrus, noted 
by the author dnriixg observations extending over 
a number of years ; and he suggests that cirrus 
observers stationed over a wide stretch of coxintry 
would add greatly to our weather wisdom, and 
that such observations eoxxld be adapted to a 
telegraphic system of forecasts. 

It is curious to reflect how the invention of 
the electric telegraph has made the modern 
practice of meteorology possible, and how tbe 
simultaneous comparison of widely separated 
barometers, upon which the system of forecasting 
weather depends, differs from the rough and 
ready predictions and erroneoixs notions of by- 
gone day.s. But popular idea.?, however absurd, 
are very hard 'to kill, and still we hear many 
people gravely anticipating changes of weather 
from a change in the position of the moon 
with regard to the earth. Other old beliefs in 
weather-lore arc indicated by the notion that 
animals will govern their proceedings Ly the 
kind of weather which is to come, l'^)r twenty 
years, Dr Abbott of New Jersey has kept record-s 
of the building of their bouses by musk-riits, of 
the storing of nuts hy squirrels, and otlior move- 
ments of animals which are popularly .supposed 
to indicate the character of a coming winter. H(i 
finds thxxt these instincts are in no way connected 
with the mildness or severity of an approaching 
season. 

At the Noxway Iron-work.=!, Boston, IVlassa- 
ebusetts, a new .sy.stem of n.sijig liquid instead of 
solid fuel for heating the various furnaces has 
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been adopted with, considerable success. In tbis 
system, petroleum is forced by a pump into a 
receptacle, wliere, as it emerges in a small stream, 
it is yapjorised, and mixes witli superheated steam. 
This compound vapour is carried by pipes to 
the furnaces, where it is used in place ot coal, 
with the result that there is no formation _ of 
c(dce or ash, A scrap-iron furnace operating 
upon two ton charges in thirty minutes, a 
pniddling furnace, and another for reheating 
steel ingots, are all worked by this system. The 
heat obtained is almost more than actually 
required, for in one instance the roof of a furnace 
shoAved symptoms of melting down. 

The stringent hut necessary restrictions as to 
the use of dynamite and other explosives has 
caused some inconvenience to those miners and 
others "whose employment of it is legitimate 
and customary. The new Explosives Bill was 
so hurriedly passed, that it is not surpri.siiig 
that its pn'ovisions should inconveniently affect 
! those engaged in lawful pursuits. The Welsh 
I quarrymen and miners who petition the govern- 
' ment^to modify the provisions of the Bill, must 
i command sympathy, and there is little doiiht that 
' those in authority will see their way to make the 
I working of the Act as easy as possible to them. 

I We learn from a letter addressed to the Times 
1 by Mr W. E, Howard, that the ©hesterfield and 
Derbyshire Institute of' Mining Engineers have 
piromptly acted upon the Home Secretary’s sugges- 
tion as to the creation of depoots where the Fleuss 
apparatus can he kept in readiness for instant use 
in case of need. It is probable, he says, that the 
oi’ganisation of the St John Ambulance classes, 
ilrst taken up, iu connection with mining, by the 
same Institute, and now in operation at most of 
the midland collieries, may he extended to training 
in the use of the Eleixss apoparatus. From the 
vsame source we learn, that another invention of 
the life-saving class — Libdin’s Fire-damp and 
escaped-gas Indicator— -has recently, for the first 
time in this country, been subjected to trial at 
Chesterfield. These trials, extending over three 
days, were witnessed by the government Inspector 
of Mines, as well as by the managers of about 
twenty of the leading collieries. As compared 
with the Davy Lamp, hitherto used as a test 
for the presence of dangerous vapour, the Lihdin 
Indicator detects a far smaller percentage. For 
instance, a mixture of air with three per cent, 
of ordinary illuminating gas xvas distinctly indi- 
cated by the new apparatus, but scarcely had any 
effect upon the lamp. When a two per cent, 
mixture was used, the lamp altogether fiiiled 
to recognise the presence of gas, hut the Indicator 
recorded it. These indications, in the trials 
referred to, were recorded by the sound of an 
electric bell carried by the operator ; but for con- 
stant records, the Indicator would he fixed in 
different parts of the workings of a mine, and 
would telegraph its warnings to the manager’s 
office. The apparatus is also adapted . to employ- 
ment in coal-bunkers on shipboard, and also in 
buildings, such as theatres, where escape of gas 
is likely to occur. 

The danger to railway travellers at night, 
through the possible mistakes as to signals by 
colour-blind engine-drivers, has led to the pro- 
posal, by [Messrs Cleminson and Tucr, that the 
movable arms on semaphores should he illumi- 


nated. By this arrangement, the drivers would 
he guided by the position of the arms, as they are 
in daylight. These arms would be made of panes 
of glass boxed in wooden frames, and lighted up 
by lamps ; hut the ordinary coloured biills’-eyes, 
upon which the driver at present depends, -would 
he abandoned. The plan is no doubt feasible ; 
hut to render it more so, the signals must he 
made sufficiently luminous to be seen at the 
requisite distance from a point of danger, so as 
to give a driver time to pull up. If the new 
plan meets this necessity, it ought certainly to 
be tried. 

The slipping of locomotive wheels is a difficulty 
not always easy of remedy, and on steep gradients 
with heavy loads, such spinning round of the 
driving-wheels leads to loss of steam, wasteful 
expenditure of fuel, and excessive wear and tear 
of engine and rails. M. Poisot recently communi- 
cated to a French Scientific Society a note bearing 
upon this subject, which may lead to valuable 
results. At tl'ie Mazenay Mines, where smoke, 
condensed steam, and general dampness combine 
to make the rails abnormally slippery, the diffi- 
culties just adverted to have been very great, until 
a lucky accident revealed a remedy. A joint in 
one of the cylinder cocks of an engine sprang a 
slight leak, through which a jet of steam was 
impinged upon the rail. The engine-driver im- 
mediately found that the wheels bit the rails so 
well, that he was enabled to ascend a steep gradient 
without the usual slipping. By a slight modifica- 
tion in all the engines upon the works, they have 
been made to discharge steam upon the raib ivhen 
required, with the result that no more fuel is.no"w 
expended upon hauling out one hundred tons of 
material than was formeily used for eighty tons. ■ 

Mr Atkinson, of Boston, recently sent two casks 
of ensilage to this country for analysis and trial. 
One contained maize-fodder, and the other rye. 
Professor Voelcker, to whom these casks were 
consigned, reports that the maize-fodder was per- 
fectly sound, hut the rye was slightly mouldy. 
When mixed with a small quantity of cotton-seed 
meal, the cows on an experimental farm took the 
food with evident relish. Commenting upon this 
favourable result, Mr Atkinson makes the follow- 
ing remarks ; ‘ The fact that fodder could be 
taken from the pits (silos), packed in casks, and 
sent to England in good condition, is suggestive, 
first, as to the feeding of live cattle in crossing 
the sea. Would not good corn-fodder, packed in 
casks, he better than hay, and more suitable, bulk 
for bulk? Secondly, may not persons wdio live 
in cities and villages raise fodder at some distance, 
permit it to vdther on the field, so as to lose its 
elasticity, and then pack it in flour-barrels or 
sugar-barrels, using a lever to press it, to be 
brought in from the farm to the city or village as 
needed for the family cow ? 

The Kimberley Diamond Mine, in which the 
greatest number of South African diamonds have 
been found, has been brought to desolation by a 
vast fall of reef, the removal of which, so as to 
again lay bare the blue clay in which the gems 
are found, will occupy at least nine months, and 
entail an expenditure of about two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. To understand the nature of tlds 
disaster, we must remember that the mine consists 
of a huge basin, an ai'tificial valley, in which 
numerous Companies have claims, and employ 
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tl'ionsancls of workers. One side of this pit has 
fallen in, covering with dehris nearly half the floor 
of the mine. The accident probably happened 
at a fortunate time, for, although much of the 
working-gear was carried away in the land- 
slip, only one life was lost. The disaster has had 
the efl’ect of causing a rapid rise in the price of 
diamonds. 

The wonderful advances which have been made 
within the last twenty years in the art of wood- 
engraving, are patent to any one who will take 
the trouble to turn over the back volumes of any 
of our illustrated periodicals. In doing so, but 
few will remember how much the art owes to 
the labours of Thomas Bewick, who has been 
aptly styled ‘ the father of English wopd- 
engraving.’ His life and work formed the subject 
of a lecture lately delivered in London by Mr 
Ernest Eadford oi Cambridge. Bewick was the 
son of a Northumbrian collier, and was horn in 
the year 1753. Gifted with great powers of 
observation, he speedily showed signs of talent, 
and was ultimately apprenticed to an engraver, 
Suhseq^uently, when his apprenticeship ceased, 
he worked on his ovm account, and produced 
the numerous illustrations which have made his 
name famous. Perhaps the best monument to his 
memory is the fine collection of his drawings 
which are exhibited on screens in the King’s 
Library at the British Museum. 

In spite of the great additional space added 
to our National Picture Gallery, in 1872, by Mr 
Barry, the accumulation of art treasures has 
become so great, that many works are either 
hidden away, or, as in the case of those purchased 
at the Hamilton sale, are exhibited on screens, 
to the great inconvenience of those who wish 
to study the pictures on the walls. With a view 
to remedy this state of things, important addi- 
tions to the existing galleries are contemplated, 
and so soon as parliament will vote the necessary 
sinews — ^in the shape of a grant of sixty-six 
thousand pounds — the work, whicli will occupy 
about five years, will be commenced. In addi- 
tion to new rooms, a grand staircase is part of 
the contemplated scheme. It seems a pity that 
nothing can be done to rentier the exterior 
more worthy of its contents, and to crown ‘the 
finest site in Europe’ Avith a better specimen 
of British architecture. 

The measurement of temperature is, as we 
all knoAv, of extreme importance in various 
chemical and manufacturing operations. The 
ordinary mercurial thermometer will answer for , 
every purpose within certain limits ; hut when 
it becomes necessary to measure the melting- i 
point of^ different metals, or the heat given i 
out by different forms of furnaces or lamps, the ! 
thermometer must give place to an instrument ' 
of another form altogether. Hitherto, no really j 
satisfactory instrument has been produced for ' 
the exact measurement of high temperatures ; 
but Professor Tail, at a recent meeting of the 
Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, stated that from 
experiments he had made with those rare metals 
iridium and ruthenium, he believed that he 
would be able to form from them a standard 
thermo-electric couple which would answer the 
required conditions. 

Miss Gage, in an article published in the 
North Beview, gives some interesting 


facts respecting mechanical inventions the con- 
ception of which has been due to the weaker 
sex. In 1798, the first straAV bonnet was made 
by Betsy Metcalf, and that Ih'st bonnet Avas the 
foundation of an important industry in the 
United States, The cotton gin, by Avliicb. the 
seed is mechanically separated from the ciotton, 
was the invention of Catherine Greene, a planter’s 
wife, who daily saAV the necessity Avhich ' existed 
for a contrivance of the kind. Mrs Manning is 
said to be the mother of the American Slower 
and Eeaper, Avhich is capable of entting down a 
field of corn and delivering it tied up iu sheaAUis. 
But the invention is patented in the name of hlr 
Manning. The object of the writer of this inte- 
resting paper is to endeavour to prove that Avomen 
have the capacity and brain-power of men. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

DEATH AND BUHIAD IN MO.SCOAV, 

In Moscow, as in other parts of Eussia, dissenters 
are met with, and amongst them we have the 
‘Old BelicA'-ers,’ Avho conduct their worship accord- 
ing to the rites of the ancient Greek Church, not 
admitting the various changes adopted by Nicon 
and others, and noAv carried out in the Kus.sian 
Greek Church. These dissenters go to great e.x- 
pense Avhenever death enters their dwellings ; and 
just now — March 1883 — there has been in Moscow 
a very important example of this fact. In a Eus- 
sian merchant’s family in that city, consisting of 
father, mother, two marriageable daughters, and 
one sou, the oldest daughter, about twenty years 
of age, lias just died j and an outline of the pro- 
ceedings consequent thereon Avill be interesting. 
Certainly the social position of the family Avas 
of the middle class — wealthy ; and their living 
was of fair style for such folks. On the day 
of the daughter’s death, immediate preparations 
were made for the burial, which in Eussia must 
be at once, dead bodies not being alloAvcd to 
remain amongst the living for more than tAventy- 
four houi's. The coffin Avas made of thin boards, 
but covered Avith sillc velvet, having Hall-marked 
silver handles, and ‘coflin furniture,’ costing over 
a thousand roxxbles (a hundred poun<Is) ; and in 
the hands of the corpse was placed a small paint- 
ing of the Virgin, having a silver frame and 
covering, costing, another hundred pounds, and 
which became the property of the church where 
the funeral prayers were recited at burial. The 
body was dressed as a bride — she ha<l become the 
bride of heaven ; and these robes and the dressing 
involved, the first, two hundred pounds ; and tlio 
latter, one , hundred pounds. First, she waS' 
dressed in a fine linen chemise, trimmed nlth 
costly lace ; over this, a chciuisette ; and then a 
short tunic in white satin, eiiibroidered with gold 
and silver thread, called a sarafan. Then the 
head-dress was the usual Eussian liat with pearls. 

But the greatest expenses were incurrc'd in 
prayers and masses. In forty churches of the 
city of Moscow, prayers were onlered to be said 
for her, morning and evening, for forty days, lor 
which sixteen thousand roubles were cliarged, 
or at the rate of ten shillings per serAuce — .sixteen 
hundred pounds being paid lor three thousand 
two hundred service, s ; and at each service some 
one attended and distributed bread and alms to 
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tlie poor— tlie Toread being to each person a ccUatch, 
something more than a penny loaf. Snch loaves 
were also sent for forty days to all the prisoners 
in Moscow. For -several days in the ‘bazaars/ 
the bakers were authorised to distribute bread 
to all poor people applying who asked for it in 
the name .of the' dead girl and engaged to pray 
for her. But. even this did not suffice. To other 
cities of Paissia, and also to cities such as Vienna, 
Pesth, Athens, where churches of the sect exist, 
money was sent, and prayers ordered to be said 
for foiiy days. The funeral took place in the 
church of the well-known Holy Cemetery of 
Eagofihka, where only Old Believers ai'e buried, 
and where a wooden building was put up capable, 
of dining a hundred and fifty guests — the leading 
members of the sect around Moscow. The dinner 
was served from the leading hotel in Moscow, at 
a cost of about sixteen shillings per person, to 
which the expense of the fruit and wine had to 
he added, the fruit in Russia in early spring 
costing fabulous prices. 

It is calculated by some of the most intimate 
friends of the family known to the writer, that a 
sum of not less than ten thousand pounds was 
spent over the ceremony ; and none of the co- 
religionists look upon this as at all extravagant. 


fresh-water animals and plants available for food 
or useful for other puiposes. 

The Council of the Association is to couusist of 
thirty-six members, and is to meet not less than 
six times a year. The annual subscription fox* 
members is one guinea. The temporary- office 
of- the Association is Royal Comts Chambers, 
2 Cha'ncery Lane, London, W.O. 

If vigorously worked, this Association may he 
productive of much good. 


UTILISATIOH OP DISEASED POTATOES. 

As is generally know, the disease which attacks 
potatoes does not immediately develop in the 
tubers, even when the tops are destroyed. Almust 
invariably, such potatoes, however, even after 
being stored in apparently sound condition, 
become affected, and a large ijortion become 
wholly unfit for food either for man or beast. 
Hitherto, no known method existed whereby this 
could he guarded against. According to the 
Gardener^ Ohronide, M. Bourlier and hL Hcrvd 
assert that the following measures will accomplish, 
this desirable object : ‘ Boil the diseased potatoes 
in caldrons on tlie field ; ram them tight into pits, 
with the addition of half a per cent, of their 
•weight of salt, and cover them with eight inches 
of earth. Potatoes thus treated may he kept for 
several years, affording excellent food for cattle, 
which are very fond of it.’ 


THE NATIONAL PISH-CULTUEE ASSOCIATION. 

An important Fish-culture Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland has recently been established 
in London. Its president is the Marquis of Exeter ; 
and that nobleman is supported by a long and 
influential array of vice-presidents, including tlie 
Dukes of Portland, Manchester, Wellington, and 
Sutherland, the Marquis of Ailsa, the Marquis 
of Hamilton, &c. The objects of the Association 
are — (1) To encourage and develop the sea and 
inland fisheries of the United Kingdom, and 
thereby in creas e the food-supply of the country ; 
(2) By collectin'^, aiTanging, tabulating, and pub- 
lishing in periodical Reports information from 
this and other countries on fish-culture aud 
fisheries; (3) By founding, promoting, or acquir- 
ing establishments for fish-culture, and by aiding 
or undertaking such experiments as shall seem 
advisable ; (4) By using its best endeavours, 
with the consent of the authorities, to encour- 
age and assist in the stocking of public and 
all other available waters which are placed 
under suitable regulations, ■with fish, for the 
recreation and benefit of the community ; (6) 
By advocating the formation of laboratories, 
aquaria, and schools for studying the science of 
iclithyology and fish-culture, and by the forma- 
tion of a Uhraiy and museum, and by holding 
meetings for discussion on aU subjects connected 
with fish, fisheries, and fishermen ; (6) Bj’' encour- 
aging and rewarding fisheinnen and others to 
assist in carrying out investigations and obser- 
vations in the temperatures of the sea, the 
spawning-grounds, food, habits, migrations, and 
enemies of our marine fishes ; and (7) By collect- 
ing and tabulating infonnation on the effects of 
the various modes of fishing carried on in lakes, 
rivers, estuaries, and seas, and by suggesting 
remedies to those modes which have proved to be 
injurious. 

The words fisheries, fish-culture, fish-supply, 
&c., are understood to apply to xdl marine or 


MAY CHILD. 

She asked me where the roses go 

When •withered from our longing sight. 
I told her maiden cheeks aglow 
Retain the rosy light. 


She asked me if the tender blue 
Of violets in slumber, dies. 
,I_tol,Aher that the deathless hue 
Was mirrored in her eyes. 


She asked me where the summer breeze 
In winter hushed its softest song. 

‘ I hear/ said I, ‘ its melodies 
Awalcened in thy tongue.’ 


Ah ! would/ she sighed, ‘ some power there were 
The flight of gentle Spring to stay T 
Thy sunny smile,’ I answered her, 

‘ Is Love’s eternal May.’ 

JouK B. Tabb. 
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WILLIAM CHAMBERS, LL.D. 

BORN ISOO. DIED 1S83. 

Bt #t£mrixiant. 


The life-story of tlie originator and part-conductor of Chamheris Joiinud, 
who died on the 20th May, need not again he told. The story is well- 
known, and was related by himself in tlicse pages on the occasion of our 
Jubilee year, 1882. . 

For upwards of fifty years William Chambers was permitted, on the 
one hand, to watch over and rejoice in the gradually increasing popularity 
of the various works that have issued from his press; and, on the other,' 
to bestow much of his time and means upon the carrying out of various' 
schemes for the social and intellectual advancement of his fellow-men. 

From youth to manhood, and from manhood to old age, the great aim 
of my uncle was to endeavour to show by his writings and by his example 
that perseverance may overcome the roughest of • obstacles, Having himself 
cut through the tangled pathway of early trials — hand in hand with my 
late father Robert — ^lie saw no reason why others who were similarly 
circumstanced should not go and do likewise. He set up for his guide the 
old Scottish motto, ‘He that tholes overcomes and from small beginnings, 
and smaller earnings, he and my father advanced to the lionourablo position 
the brothers so long enjoyed. 

Dr William Chambers’s crowning act was one of pious munificence, 
namely, the restoration of the interior of the old Catliedral Church of 
Edinburgh (St Giles’) to its former , state, :of grandeur-j-and" until within 
a few months of its completion, his health permitted him to give an 
occasional direction to the work. The restoration was so far completed 
in May, that it was resolved to open the church on the 23d with 
Ijefitting ceremony, but ere that day arrived the Ilestorcr was no more. 
On the 25th, the remains of William Chambers were consigned to the grave 
of his ancestors in Peebles, his native town. 

For five or six years before his death, Dr Chambers’s connection with 
i\m Joimial had become, chiefly by reason of his advancing years, little 
other than nominal, its management having been conceded to me. Never- 
theless, until the beginning of 1882, be was still able from time to time 
to contribute an occasional article, always welcome, to its pages. But 
during these years, while under my care, Ghamherss Journal has been 
steadily conducted on the linos originally laid down by my uncle and 
father; and the success which has marked its career during this later 
period — aided largely by tlie able body of contributors whom wo have 
gathered around us — warrants me in expressing the belief that tlie 
popularity which the magazine now enjoys, will be more than maintained 
in the years to come. 


ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


